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GOLLAS. 


Gollas or Gauligas numbered 142,291 

according to the last Census, the males being about 2 
per cent in excess of the females. Only about 3'8 per cent of 
their number have their traditional profession of cowherds 
as their princi])al vocation, the rest being either agricul- 
turists or day labourers. 4'hey are as a class illiterate, 
only about 1'3 percent knowing how to read and write. 
They are an indigenous caste in Mysore like the Xurubas, 
and arc found largely in the 'fuinkur District, Chitaldrug, 
Bangalore and Kolar coining next in order. 

This caste .sometiinos .styled Urn Colhas — 

Town Gollas) has to be distinguished from K4<Ju Gollas 
or Jungle Golla.s. lu parts of the malnad, the 
nanieGauliga (which has the same meaning) is used instead. 
They sometimes style themselves Yadava-kula 
or Krishna-kala, as they profess to belong to the same 
caste as Krishna. They also style themselves Gollarajulu 
(JTo ■rr’'s»*<yo ' 

Gauda is the usual honorific suffix, but a division 
known as Kilari Gollas use the term Niiyadu. 

GoUii is a contracted form of Goonht^ which is deriva- 
tive fiwn yanskrit Gopa/d or cowherd. Ganli or Gaujiga 
is another form of the same word. 'I’heir original calling 
was that of tending cows and living liy the sale of milk 
and its products. This was carried on slings called Ksiva^i 
and hence these men Avere sometimes known as 
Kavadigas. When illiterate, they generally affix the mark 
of a Kavadi (two slings balanced on a cross pole) to denote 
their signature.* 

The term Golla-rdjn is meant perhaps to denote their 
superior status on account of their alleged connection with 
Krishna, who belonged to the royal dynasty of Yadavas. 

* Tnrutala (^oOorfA^) is another ohi Kannada equivalent of the 
erm. ^wn meaning a cow and vaht, a niasonline suffix, 
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Origin, 


Tl;o Gollas are well-bnilf., strong and mnscular and 
may be easily identified by the Vaislmava mark (a vertical 
red or yellow streak) on their foreheads. They claim to 
bo the descendants of a Brahman maid married to a 
Kshatriya. Devayana, the daughter of 8ukracharya, the 
priest of the Rakshasas, became the subject of a curse, and 
was left by lior companions swimming in a pond in a jungle 
without clothes which they carried away. She was helped 
out by the Kshatriya king Yayati who had to supply her 
with half his cloth torn out to cover her body before leaving 
the water. As he lifted her by the hand, she begged him 
to marry her, as he was tlui first stranger to touch her 
hand.*’ These ( Jollas claim to be their descendants. In 
course of time, the Gollas came to live in Brindavan, 
following the profession of cattle-tendiivi and selling milk 
and curds. It is commonly stated that Krishna mixed 
larg(dy with Golla maidens and limci^ tlio Gollas claim to 
belong to the Yadava clan in av I nch Sri Ki*ishna was born. 
In the beginning of the Kali Tuga, they say, they were 
living ill Hepalli from wliich they migrated into the South 
during the time of one Kajanareudra for want of patrons 
in their native country. 

Foiiuorly a section of the Gollas who are styled 
Bigaiiuidreyavaru — of the lock and the 

seal) were the custodians of the Treasury. They were 
noted for thoir staunch loyalty, and in the (lay.s of ilyder 
Ali and Tippu Sultan they were emjiloyed in guarding 
and transporting treasun\ Kauui now, the menials who 
open and lock the Governmenr; ^rreasurv and liandle the 
money bags are known as (Jollas. 

Buchaiiau writes about them as follows : — 

“ Tti is said llisifc tlioy may be satoly intrusi(‘d with any sum ; for, 
eacdi iiuni cMivyiiiL; a certain value, they tiiivel in bodies ruuneioiis in 
proportion to sum put under tlieir elnir^^e ; and they eonsidei them- 
selves ])oiiiid in lioiioiir to die in defence of their trust ; of eom*se, they 
defend themselves vigorously, aud are all aimed ; so that robbers never 
venture to attaede them. They have hei*editary chiefs called Gottujaru, 
wlio witli the usual eonneil settle all disputes, and punisli all trans- 
gressions against the rules of eastv. Thu most flagrant is the embezzle- 
nient of money entrusted to theii* care. On tliis crime being proved 
against any (^f the caste, the (Icttiigaru ap|.lies to tlie Amildar, or Civil 
Mag'strate, aud, having obtained his leave, immediately causes the 
delinquent to he sliot.’^t 

* The f4ory is given in the Mahablmrata, Adiparva. 

t Trav^eLs, P. 
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This caste is divided into a number of endogamous 
divisions, tlsougli it is difficult to make out the rntio (Hi:U 
dt'ii.di in each cise. 'L’wo main divisions are known by tlie 
names Oiiti Chapparamu-Vallu and 

Henclu-G'happarauui-Vallu (Coafo the former 

erecting only one (diappara or marriage pandal and the 
latter two paiidals, one before the briilo’s and the other 
l)eforo the bridegroom’s house. The other divisions are 
Terra or Kilari Gollas ^5' ie.'’8 .sTow) Punagu or 

Kudi Paitala Gollas .'Tocjo) Karne 

Gollas Puni or Puje Gollas sjjstS rtj* 

liigamudre or Bokkasa Gollas 
kaucliu Gollas Pacha Gollas 

«*) Mushti Gollas and probably .some more. 

The members of these divisions eat together but do not 
intermarry. 

Terra or Kilari Gollas appear to be suj)erior to the 
other divisions and ]nit on tlv* sacred thread during 
marriages. Among the Karani Gollas there is a family 
styled Asadi Gollas (°ss?J5a T^jsg^dj) who beat on the drum 
and sing the praises of iMaramma, dni-ing the festi- 
vals held in honour of the village goddess, like the Madi- 
gas, but are otherwise regarded as in no way inferior to 
the rest. Tn some places, the members of this division are 
regarded as servants of the caste, corresponding to Kolkars. 

Bigamudre or Bokkasa Gollas (Gollas of the lock and 
seal section) are so called because they Avere the guards of 
the treasury in former times. 

The people of the two-marriage-booths division 
eschew flesh of any kind during marriages till the Naga- 
vali is over. Meanings of the names of other divisions are 
not knoAvn. 

Gollas have a large nvimber of exogamous divisions 
named after some animal, plant or other material, and the 
members belonging to a particular division are prohibited 
from eating, cutting or otherwise interfering with the 
object representing their division. As in other castes, all 
the member.; belonging to the same division ai-e looked 
upon as brothers anti sisters whether there is iiny relation- 
ship traceable or not, and sexual union between a man and 
a woman of the same division is looked upon as improper 
and renders the parties liable to expulsion from the caste. 

B 2 
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Language. 


Birth cere- 
monies. 


Another peculiarity is that if the object representfng any 
division is not known or ascertainable, the jpombers of that 
division treat the millet (Pauicuin) known as Navane, as the 
sacred object. It is generally' said that there are 101 
exogamous divisions but this is probably an exaggeration. 
A list of some exogamous divisions with the names of the 
material objects represented by them is given in the 
appendix. 

The original language of the Gollas appears to be 
Telugu. Hut tliose that are living in the purely Kannada 
parts of the State use only that language. The divisions 
by language has, in .‘^ome places, become so pronounced, 
that the Kannada Gollas and the Telugu Gollas do not 
intermarry. 

A pi-egnant woman is considcued to be specially liable 
to the evil iidlnenco of spirits and is not allowed to go ortt 
alone in the evenings. She is generally taken to her 
father’s house and they take special care of her. A preg- 
nant woman is not allowed to see an eclipse and the shadow 
of the night birds should not fall on her person. In cases 
of hard labour, a chunam pot is bi-oken at a place where 
three paths meet. 

On the biith of a child, the woman is con.sidered im- 
pulse for ten days and is contined to a room at the entrance 
of which a crowl)ar washed in cow’s urine, an old winnow 
and an old shoe arc; kept to ward off evil spiiits. The 
midwife who attends the delivery gets a present of a Junui, 
(4 as. 8 p.) for a male child and half that amount for a 
female. On the third day, the child is Avashed and an 
di'dti is waved before it. Ncigliboiirs pay a visit to the 
continoment room, bringing with thorn iwcsents of old 
cloths and castor oil to the child. The mother is given some 
stimulating drugs. On oven days, such as the second and the 
fourth, the mother and the cliild arc 'akcn special care of, 
and the door of the room is kept almost closed, for fear that 
evil s])iri's might attack them. On the eleventh or any other 
subsequent odd day, the mother and the child are bathed in 
hot water prepared l)y immersing certain green leaves and 
omam roots. The water is consecrated in a new earthen 
])ot ill the usual way and the pit ceremony is performed 
as in other castes. After bathing, the mother warms 
herself by bending over a firepan in which omam roots are 
thrown so as to allow the smoke spreading over the whole 
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body to keep off cold. Then a wristlet made of black 
woollen thread witli the roots of haje (acorns cataiims) and 
a waist-thread, if male, are tied to the cliild. Tlien the 
nsual dinner ivS given to all the casteinen. agnates 

get rid of pollution by bathing. 

Jn the evening an elderly woman consults a sooth- 
sayer I'or the name to be given to tlie child. ddiei‘e is no 
pecnliarity in the names, bnt as the (Jollas are mostly 
Vaishuavites, the names oT (lod Vishnu ai*e generally 
chosen, lint tlio names of (lod Siva ai^e not eschowoil, 
and there are many Gollas who are the I'ollowers of this 
God. Names taken after the minor gods and goddesses 
are also found in the caste. Opprobrious names are some- 
times given and For the same lunison as in other castes. 
NicknameSj such as, Donka the crooked, (^u j ja 

(7to2^) the dwarf, and names of endearment like Puttig 
Magu, are also comnio]i. 

In the third month, the moth(n.* and the child aro 
taken to a river, after bathing, to worslu[) (ianga (watei* 
goddess) l)y the off(n*ings of turmeric and kimkuma, and 
cocoanut. Then in the evening*, they aro taken toa tem[)lc 
where the god is worsldpped and tivthd is sprinkhul on 
them. The woman gets rid of the pollution completely 
and may attend to the household duties tliercMifter. The 
child is weaned 0113^ afteif two years. 

The first tonsure ceremony for the child, whether 
male or female, takes place near the temple of their family 
god, in the third 3^ear. ddie barber is pn'sentcal with a 
hnia for a male and half a luitut for a female child, to- 
gether with a new clotli and ])rovisions. The cliild after 
bathing, is taken into the temple where the god is wor- 
sliij)pod and tirtha and ai*e given to it. In the 

evening, the lubes of tlu' child’s oar are pierced witli an 
ear ring presented by the maternal uncle, the relatives of 
the cliild who have collect oil by invitation, ])rosent the child 
with some coins and fried grain, and they all return homo 
in a procession. 

Adoption is allowed and practised, the son of a brot.her Adoption, 
or otbeiv near agnate being taken by preference. Tdioy 
say they may aclopt tlie son of either a sister or even a 
daughter. The cerenfony observed is the same as in 
other castes, such as renewal of the boy’s waist-thread, 
and caste dinner. Illdtom is common in the Telngu parts 
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of the State and an illdtom son-in-law gets a share in the 
property equal to that of a son and in the absence of anj^ 
sons, becomes sole heir to his father-in-law. 

Marriage. Marriage is generally between arlnlts, but as in other 

similar castes, there is a feeling that infant marriages are 
more respectable. They even say that adult marriages are 
an innovation, though the revei se is the probable truth. 
Boys are not genei ally married before they are twenty, 
and the parents arrange the match for botli parties. Poly- 
gamy is allowed, but is not, as a rule, practised unless for 
such good reasons as want of isMie by the first marriage 
or incurable disease of the first wife. When a man marries 
for the second time, during the lifc-tiine of the first wife', 
he generally obtains hci‘ consent. Polyandry is unknown. 
A person wliether male or female may remain iiiimaiTied 
without incurring any social odium, but an unmarried 
woman is not admitted into all the privileges of one in the 
married state. Thus she may not touch the bridal pair or 
carry the kahtsa at a marriage ])rocession When such 
persons die, their funeral ceremonies are not observed in 
an elaborate manner, but are finished within throe days. 
Sometimes, however, they are elevated aftei* death to the 
rank of Iragararu and worshipi)e^1 in that guise. 

Gollas arc rather punctilious in the mattc’r of con- 
tracting marriage rclationshi]). They do not go beyond 
the place of previous alliances, thus practically still furthei* 
splitting the recognised eiidogamoiis gi-ou])S. Rut, within 
the recognised circle, there are no prohibitions based on 
such adventitious conditions as social or religious status, 
distant living, etc. They have exogaraous divisions known 
as lM(((jtts or Kiila-s, the relationship to which is always 
traced through males. Marriage Avith the daughter of a 
maternal uncle paternal aunt or elder sister is allowed, 
but the daughter of a inatornal aunt, or of a ])aternal 
uncle is considered equal to a sister and union with her is 
incestuous. Two sisters may be u arried to the same man 
or to two brothers. The division or sept in which one’s 
own niothei’ was born is prefoi'red to oilier Kulus for 
marriage. The other relatioiisliip should not be that of a 
brother or sister by analogy or parent and child. By the 
operation of this rule marriages are sometimes prohibited 
between persons of two divisions which are connected 
with a thii’d by marriage. Excliaiige of daughters is 
allowed, but is viewed with disfavour except when the 
parties are poor. 
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The offer of marriage comes generally from tlio father 
of the boy ;^but wlien the rnntch is between the boy and 
his sister’s or maternal uncle’s daughter, the negotiations 
may be commenced by either ])arty. Tlie usual prelimi- 
nary negotiatitms are carried on and the marriage g(merally 
takes place in the boy’s house. 

Marriage proper lasts for five days, during which 
time hoth the families are very luisy. On the fii st day, 
the boy and the girl are anointed with oil and bathed in 
thiiir houses. 'I’he boy takes a shave and them is rubbed 
witli tuianeric and f)athed again. This is the first smear- 
ing of tiirmoric. Some matrons after bathing go in the 
Yivnli strite to an ant-hill and worshipping it in ilie usual 
fashion, pour milk into the snake-holes. On their returning 
home, a Kahwi is set up in the central part of the house 
and is worshipped in the names of nil th(^ deceased ances- 
tors by placing new cloths and jewels near it n,nd offering 
incense and cocoaiuits. Then acnconmit is offered to the 
family god and a dinner called DrV(trul(i —God’s 

feast) is given to the castemen. Five married women are 
presented with glass bangles to propitiate the deceased 
female ancestors. 

The pandals are next erected (one before each house in 
case of ‘‘ two-])andals ” section, and only one in other cases) 
with twelve pilhu’s, a, branch of the tig tree brought l)y the 
maternal uncle being tied to a central pillar. Arivenis 
(sacrerl pots) are l)i*()ught in by niari*ied women and 
placed a])art in a room on a bed of ant-hill earuh and 
manure. Lamps are lighted near them, and sweet cakes 
strung together on a string are suspended before them. 
The nine kinds of staple grains are sown in the earthen 
dishes by married women. 

Among the Kai*ani Golla section is observed, at mid* 
night this day, the ceremony of lih'nijnxli Sdstni. Two 
persons of the bride/s liouse and an unmarried man and a 
woman, and two of the bridegroom’s fast froTii morning. 
At about 11 o’clock at night these four ])orsons bathe and 
put oil washed clothes. They are taken, in sta.te, under a 
canopy to a place where three paths meet. There a spot 
is cleaned with cow-dun';y and water and a df'awing of a 
human figure is made with rainjoli (ipiarlz powder). Puja 
is done to it and on a plantain leaf offerings of cooked 
rice, lOl sweet cakes, 101 betel-loaves, 101 arcca nuts, glass 
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bangles, etc., are placed. A small fire is kindled before it 
and the four p('rsons go round and round the fire. Then 
prtindda is distributed to all, and they return home without 
making any noise. Then they worship the Arivenis. 

Early in the morning, the next day, the bridegroom 
and his brother are seated together and rubbed with tur- 
meric. A barber pares the toe-nails of the bridegroom 
after which he is seated within a square formed by placing 
four vessels in the comers and bathed in vialantru water. 
While yet in wet clothes, his maternal uncle lifts him and 
carries him bodily and depositing him at a distance in a 
wicker basket kicks away the vessels and walks backwards. 
This is styled the ceremony of freeing from bondage (Sere 
bidimmidii q’he mateinial uncle is then dis- 

missed with the present of a tfhnbula. The bridegroom 
puts on fresh clothes and goes out in state to a temple. 
The bride is likewise bathed in walaniru and is also “ freed 
from bondage.” 

The bridegroom and his party come from the temple? 
and are stopped near the entrance of the pandal. Over- 
coming this mock obstimction, the bridegroom enters 
and sits on the marriage dais and the bride clothed in 
wedding dress is brought and seated opposite to him. The 
Brahman Purohit chants mantras and the placing of jag- 
gory and gingelly on each other’s head, tying of Kankanas, 
tali tying, and the d/tdre take place in succession as in Mo- 
rasu Okkalu* caste. Then the rice-pouring ceremony takes 
place and the married women put mse to the bridal pair. 
Pan supari is distributed to the persons assembled there. 

Then the couple rise holding each other by the hand 
and with the hems of their garments tied together. They 
are taken round the milk post thrice and are shown the 
star Arundhrili. They then go into the Arivepi room, bow 
to the pots, take off the Bhashingas and sit together to 
eat Bueva served in a single disli. Then a general 

dinner is given to all the relatives. Among the “ two 
pandals ” section of Gollas, the whole ceremony is repeated 
in the evening before the bride’s house. This is called the 
gccond dhdre. 

Next day, the Bandari or the Pujari of the caste 
worships the Arivenis and the new-married couple have 
to eat a second Bueva. This afternoon, the worshipping of 

*~FtWe pp. 1.5-16 of Mon^gr^XV. 
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Sirahasana* takes place. The Baudari officiates at this 
and distributes the betel leaves and nuts in a cup in the 
prescribed order, under the direction of the headman of 
the caste. It is said that for every one cup he distributes, 
he gets his customary fee of two leaves and two nuts. 

Next day takc's place the worship of the pillars with 
the earth brought from the ant-hill and other offerings. 

This is called NdjutuiU.i Then the couple are seated on 
XunrianHgaIn (hollnw wooden frames to be kept on the 
mortar when pounding rice), and tlie pot-searching takes 
place. They are then made to play at h()usc-keei)ing. 

A doll is given to the man’s hand who ti’ansfers it to the 
wife with the formula that he has woi'k in the field and so 
she should take up the child ; she again, in her turn, hands 
the child back as milk is boiling over and may be spilt if 
she did not go. In the eveJiing the couple arc taken, in 
state, to a field whore the bridegroom ploughs. ’The bride 
brings food and her husband has to oat it at her recpiest. 

Then the water kept in the Ariveni pots is taken to a well 
with the sprouts of grain sown in dishes and thrown into 
a well. On return, a part of the paiulal is romovtjd and 
in the night the bridal procession takes place. 

Next day the newly married couple witlisomc relations 
go to the bride’s village, and I’emain thoie a day oi’ two 
and return, leaving the girl there. 

It is said that in the houses of Yeri'a Oollas, all the 
marriage ceremonies, including the <lhdrc and the fi'ui 
tying are observed in the niglit and the marriage is over 
before dawn the next day. 

The bride price called Oli (k.®) in ’r(!lugu and Tera liride price. 

in Kannada is Rs. 15; the amount varies in differ.-'iit 
places and sometimes well-to-do parents do not demand it 
at all. It is said that a widower- iias to pay an additional 
sum which is often given in the form of an e.xtra jewel to the 
wife. There is a story current that the tera was 101 pagodas 
formerly and that many Gollas had to go without man-iage, 
and therefore to grow their beards long, for by the prevail- 
ing custom, unmarried men were not then allowed to shave 
their hair. The evil became so great that one of the kings 
of Vijayanagar found it necessary to fix a scale of marriage 

* Ibid p, 17. 

t Vide Morasa Okkalu, p. 16. 
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Puberty. 


Widow 

mariiage. 


Divorce. 


expenses by a royal mandate, issued in consultation- with 
the leaders of the caste. The teai was reduced Jo 6^ rupees, 
and the presents to the bride were to consist of a Tali of ^ 
pagoda of gold, silver bangles worth 3 rupees, a silver 
armlet worth 7 rupees, and ear-plugs worth 10 rupees. 
This brought about a large number of marriages at once 
and for want of time to erect marriage pandals,they perform- 
ed them, it is said, under Avarike and Bandari plants. 

Wlien a girl is married before puberty, she remains in 
her parent’s house till she comes of age. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is considered unclean 
lor If) days, the first three nights of which she remains in 
!i shed made of green leaves. During this period the leaves 
are renewed, so that the covering may always bo green.* 
As in other castes, the girl is exhibited every evening in 
the company of married women who fill her garments with 
presents of fruit, cocoanuts, etc. Her mother-in-law, if 
the girl is married, or the maternal uncle’s family boar the 
expenses of one day’s (mijf. Bathing on the 16th day, the 
girl does Ganga pxxja and is rid of the impurity. In her 
periodical sickness, a woman is treated as unclean for three 
days and becomes pure after bathing and putting on washed 
clothes on the fourtli day. 

The consummation of marriage, in the case of a girl 
who has attainod pnbei’ty before marriage, is put off'for 
throe mouths after the marriage. This has resulted in a 
ciustomary rule that such a girl can live with her hiisbaud 
only after offering Bagina (wsfxfSjto the Gauri in the Ganri 
feast, which occurs in the Bhadrapada mouth, exactly three 
months after the close of the marriage season. 

Widows are not allowed to remarry. But if a widow 
lives in concubinage with one of her own caste, they do not 
put her out; her issue become a distinct line ; and though 
intermarriage is prohibited with them, the members of the 
caste do not obj('ct to dine in their company. 

The husband may give up his wife for her unchastity 
or loss of caste and the wife may also separate herself from 
her husband for habitual ill-treatment or his loss of caste. 
When the divorce is effected, the head of the caste and the 

* Foniierly the girl used to be kept, it is said, at a distance from tbe 
village. Tlii.s practice is still observed by the Ka ju GolJas. See Mono- 
graph XIV, page 7. 
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Panchayatas meet and adjudge separation. The divorced 
woman may not remarry but may live in the keeping of a 
man of the .same caste. 

Adultery with a man of a different caste entails 
expulsion from tlie caste. It i.s generally looked upon as 
degrading though occasionally it i.s condoned by paymeni 
of a small fine, 

Gollas do not permit a girl to be dedicated as a Basavi. Death 
There is said to be a wandering section of the caste, de- ceremonies, 
votees of the goddess Yellamiua, who have this practice. 

But none of them are found in this State, 

Gollas bury the dead, but the dead bo lies of those 
sufferingfroin leprosy and ot her cutaneous diseases are cre- 
mated. Just before death, a bit of gold or a liana and the 
leaves of Tulasi are put into the mouth of the dying person 
and all the nearest relatives pour some water, as their last 
service. When life is extinct, the body is bathed in warm 
water and a fire is kindled in front of the house.* Das- 
ayyas are sent for and beat on a gong and blow a trumpet to 
announce the event. The chief mourner cooks rice in a 
new earthen pot before the house. The body is wrapped 
up in a shroud and placed on a bier made of bamboos. A 
little of rice is tied in a corner of the shroud and the relatives 
put some rii’c on the closed eyes of tlie dead body, ft is 
then carried by four men on the shoulders accompanied by 
a band, beating of the drum and firing of guns into the air. 

As the corpse is passing, betel leaves and parched paddy 
are thrown on it. As in other castes, the body is placed on 
the ground oncewhile half wayand the carriers change sides. 

Then it is -carried to the burial ground where a grave has 
been dug and kept ready. The son gets his head and 
moustache shavedand then the dead body is lowered intothe 
grave. The shroud is taken and thrown out, and the body is 
buried quite naked, the chief mourner putting the first sod 
of earth followed by the other relatives of the dead person. 

A water pot is, as usual,brokou on the grave after it is closed 
up. Then all go to a water-course, have a plunge and with 
wet clothes go homo to see a lamp kept burning on the spot 
where the deceased expired. They bury the dead with the 
face downwards and the head turned to the south. 

They do not bury anything with the dead body, the popular 

* It is considered inauspicious to kilend fire ri<(lit in front of a 
dwelling house on other occasions. 
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saying being as a man came into the world so must he go out 
of it. When a man dies and is buried on a Tuesday or a 
Friday, a wooden bolt of a door and a live chicken are 
buried with the body.* 

The third day ceremony is observed as among other 
castes.f Among the Kilari Gollas, an extra ceremony is 
observed on the 7th day, when a Icalam is worshipped along 
with all the jewels and clothes which tie deceased wore 
when alive. I’he eleventh da}'^ ceremony is observed as 
usual. 'I'he Kilari (Jollas make the figure of a n an out of 
Knm grass, carry it on a bier to the burial ground and cre- 
mate it on th(' eleventh day. The ashes are collected and a 
human figure is drawn thereon, which i> worshi]>ped with 
the ofierings of an I'Jde (food) and milk; They then throw 
t'lo ashes in water, bathe and return home. A Brahman is 
invited to purify the house and the rest of the eleventh day 
ceremony is observed as among the Morasu Okkalu casto.f 

Gollas have a largo section known as Desiibhagadava- 
ru or I’irunamadharios who are branded with the symbols 
of Vaishnava faith, Sankha and Chakra. Among thorn as 
soon as a man dies, a Batani prie.st is called in to officiate at 
the ceremonies. He makes the symbol of Chakra near the 
corpse, offers it cooked food and liquor, distributes some 
of it as Prasada to the relatives of the deceased and 
partakes of the remainder. These people do not observe 
the third day ceremony, but perforin a similar one on the 
fifth day. On the midnight of the elevetith day, the chief 
mourner and the other immediate relatives resort to the 
burial ground with cooked food and a lai'ge quantity of 
liquor. The Satatii priest, who accompanies them, draws 
a figure of the deceased on the grave, and offers to it food 
and liquor, of which lie tastes a little. When they return 
home, he instals a kaUma in the central part of the hoxise 
and more liquor is brought in and offered to the loahvsa. 
After pfyh', all tlio members of the family both male and 
female with their friends of the same faith (Desabhaga) join 
together and drink copiously, all differences of caste and 
sex being forgotten. All this, however, is kept secret, and 
strangers even of their own caste who do not drink (and' 
are known as MuIJujana) are strictly excluded. 

* This practice is traced to a popular belief that when a man dies 
and is buried on a Tuesday or a Friday, this will be followed by two 
more deaths in the village. The bolt and the chicken are intended 
as substitutes for tlie two persons. 

t See Morasu caste, Monograph XV, pp. ‘JO-l. 
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Gollas observe pollution for ten days, but the more 
distant relatives bathe ou the fourth day. During the 
period of pollution, they do not use their caste mark or 
eat sugar or flesh. They do not perform Sraddhas but 
observe the Mahalaya nevv-moon day when they offer 
an Ede to a Jialasa in the names of all the deceased 
ancestors and distribute doles of raw rcations to Brahmans. 
That day some people go in the evening to the bui ial 
ground, apply sandal to their family graves, burn frank- 
incense, break cocoanuts and pray to the spirits of the 
ancestors to keep them and their families safe. 'I'hey cook 
their food and eat it after retuiming home. 

Gollas are Vaishijavas and worship Krishna under 
various names. Some of them have also adopted Siva as 
their family deity. They also worship minor deities such 
as Maramma, Yellamma and Gangamma, and sacred 
animals and trees. Persons of their family dying as 
bachelors are deified as Iragararu, and their figures are cut 
on stone slabs as riding on horse-back and set up in 
fields witli female figures on either side. Piija is offered 
to these images on feast days like the- new-year’s day and 
the Gauri. 

The Karaiii Gollas of the Kolar District have four 
MaUias situated in Gujur (Bagepalli Taluk) founded in 
honor of certain saints of their caste, to whom puja is 
offered in those places, by the devotees who go there on 
pilgrimage. Rajulamatham ;nid Purigoni Ma- 

tham sftEioj weie set up for two brothers of this caste 

named Peddaraju and Chinnarajn; Devonimathaml^s^^*^*^''; 
and Mekalonimatham have one Bomrnala 

and Devarn as their pati-on saint. 'I’lio headmen of the 
caste residing in this village have charge of these insti- 
tutions. 

The most important of the feasts observed by the 
Gollas is the Sankranti ( 1 3th or 14th January). The feast is 
dedicated to the worship of the god Kdfn 
o*°b). All bathe in the morning, wash their cattle and 
paint their horns with red and white stripes. 'I'ho boys 
grazing the cattle ai’e given fresh holiday clothes and are 
sent to graze them after a sumptuous dinner. Jn the 
evening when the cattle are returning from the pastuie 
grounds, a bonfire is prepared outside the village, and 


Religion. 


Feasfcs. 
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the cattle are driven through the flames. On the bojs 
reaching home with the cattle, cooked rice and sweet 
cakes are given to them to eat. In some places, it is the 
practice to hoil pods of Avare with salt and 

give them to the cows and buffaloes. Milk is boiled in 
the courtyard and distributed to all. 

Musliti (]k)llas perfoim periodically anotlier feast 
of cattle {Amda Pandaija — Contributions are 
hsviod among them, and all meet at a particular 
place. A bull an uncastrated one) decorated and fully 
caparisoned is taken in state to the courtyard of theii 
temple and ifi'mado to lie down on a kambli. ThePujari 
worships it in the usual fashion, and it is fed with milk, 
rice and sugar boiled together. Mavgaldrnti is waved and 
prasada is distributed to all present. Then the bull re- 
turns to its usual place with same honors as on arrival. 
They hold a general feasting, and the poor of the other 
castes are also fed on the occasion. 

The I’lije Gollas occasionally hold meetings called 
Nandana Gudararnu {7iotSi6 Nanda’s tent), when 

they exhibit a number of Krishna’s pictures descriptive of 
dift'erent feats. One of the elderly men assembled n'cites 
stories about Krishna in whose honor they perform the 
])itja and have a feast. 

^riio dedicating of men for the service of God as 
Dasayyas is very common among Gollas. The noviciate 
is branded with the marks of 8 hankha and Chakra on 
his arms and is presented with a begging-pouch. The 
dedication takes place when the boy is about ten years 
old. The presence of Dasayyas is necessary on all their 
religious ceremonies. 

Ocriipa- Their (ndginal occupation was the tending of cattle 

and selling milk and its products. They are, however, now 
to be found in all professions such as agriculture, carpen- 
try, bricklaying and Government service. Rome are day 
labonreis also. Their caste status is not affected by their' 
following any of these professions. 

Gollas generally keep a number of cattle and sheep. 
They impound the latter in a fold built for-them in their 
fields. They ha ve a curious ceremony for ridding their cattle 
of an epidemic of foot and mouth disease. On a Tuesday, a 
Pillari or a cone of cow-dung is set up on a cleaned spot 
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near tlio fold and oothon threads dipped in turmeric are tied 
to a sheep and a ram. Frankincense is burnt and cocoa- 
nuts are broken and offerings of cooked food are placed 
near the Pillari. Then a boy in madi is presi nted with 
betel leaves and nuts and the cooked food and is made to 
go away limping ; water with cow-dung is sprinkled behind 
him. This is called in Telugu Kiintu 
"tt-es) driving avvay the limping disease, and the boy is 
believed to c irry away the disease with him. 

Gollas belong to the Nino Phana group or the Left Social 
Hand section and are ranked higli in the social scale, s*at'is. 
coming ne.xt only to Ukkaligas, in who.so houses tliey are 
allowed to dine. They are flesh-eaters but abstain from 
drink, though tlie latter practice is not prohibited by any 
caste rules. They do not admit outsiders into their caste, 
but persons of their own caste excommunicated for trans- 
gression against their caste rules, such as eating with a 
lower caste man, may be readmitted after a purificatory 
process, whioli is the same as iii other castes. They tollow 
the Hindri laiw of inheritance and the rules of partition 
are the same as in Morasu Okkalu caste.* 

(iollas have a well-defined caste organizati m. They Tribal con- 
have groups styled Kattcm ines under the headsliip of stitution, 
an Yajaman and a Gaiidi, who settle all questions 
affecting the discipline of tlie members. Under these 
is the Bandari who is the beadle and as such is bound 
to call together the (lasteineu Avhenever thei-e is any 
necessity. The offices of these functionaries are hereditary 
■and they get some oust' ana t-y fees on all important occa 
sions. Among the K-irani Gollas, the office ef lieadinan 
now belongs to a person of the Davddu division having 
been transferred to them from the Rajollu division. The 
explanation given is til at the latter luvl to giv'o up their 
superior privileges, as a woman of the other division whom 
they looked <iowu upon as defiled proved her superior 
virtue by cutting off a limb of a sheep and making it 
whole again. Ever since, the first Tambiila at marriages 
is given to a member of this division. 

There is nothing peculiar in the dress or ornanicuts Miscel- 
of Gollas, except that their women do not generaly wear 
bodice cloths. They sometimes play on a bamboo fluto 
to while away their time while grazing. Gollas never ride 
on the back of a bullock. 

* See Monograph XV*^, p, 25, 
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APPENDIX 


List of Exogamous Divisions. 

Alasandula boans. 

A'ne elephant. 

A'sadi (e?*9a). 

Bale plantain. 

5 Bandararn (woTs^t^o). 

Bandi (wo<S), cart. 

Bangarii (uorv-fiy'j^ gold. 

Bidigallu 

B6di 

10 Buinagaiia 
Dyavollu 

Devadari (rf^sJaso), deodar tree. 

Ellagala (.i^ ^'e). 

Ganda sandal. 

15 Gannerla sweet basil. 

Ganta saddle. 

Goi'imilja a herb. 

Guba (''<3^“), an owl. 

Guna hunch-backed. 

20 I'ja (^«), a plant. 

Jambu a rbcal. 

Karo a prickly plant. 

Kava^i ('^^<2), a pole with slings on either side. 
Kommalu horns. 

2,5 Korla panicnni gr!\in. 

Kui'iraida 

Machchal a’fi.sh. 

Maddi SI timber tree. 

Majjige buttep-milk. 

30 Maliela jasmine. 

Malupavnla (s6oo^;$o). Tbe people of this section 
eschew the milk, etc., of a cow or a buffalo whose 
calf is dead. 

Mandala (sSioeso), a herd. 

Manga (**■5®^), a monkey. 
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Mapiti date tree. 

•'55 Marahi a banyan true. 

Matti Avula a spotted cow. 

Mekala ( A>S'e)), a goat. 

Modaga ('5 t»k?<:), butea frondosa, bastard teak. 
Muclichara 't’liey do not eat panicum grain 

■JO Mniiaga j, horse-rsidishi. 

Nagala cobra. 

Naggihi a j)rickly plant. 

Paladi a herb. 

l»alle(si;s). 

I'.") Palii milk or a herb. 

Pasupii turmeric. 

Pavalii 

L'dtalii (s?r« 0 e»j, a ram. 

Piiligdrlii the claws of a tiger. 

oO Piili (W’®), a plant. 

I’urigi (^8?^). 

Pusangala. (^fOoKe). 

Hagi peepul-tree. 

I'ali ii plant, 

o') Iviunolhi 

Sadlu Phey <lo not eat panicum grain. 

8ann»ig(! eliampuka tree. 

Sastivc mustard. 

Setty 

GO Siinha a lion. 

Sm'a))onna (5i>r;sir”^), a tree. 

Toralu (S^riejo). It is said that they do not eat after 
sunset, if they bear the sound of a fl,ute. 

'rubara a tree. 

Pumtiii a timber tree. 

(15 Ulavalu (i^«s5«»), Horse gram. 
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BE8TAS. 


Tlio Besta, castohas, acoonliii" to the last Census, Number, 
a population lo3,171 persons, of wliom 7'3, 1.07 wore males 
and 77,0(37 i'cmalo.s. Tliey live scattered all over tlio State, 
but are found in large luimlau'S in tlie river districts of 
Hliimoga and Mysore. 

Tlic naiiK^ of the caste is derived from the Kannada Name and 
word Ac.svo/a I brown. Houk' curiously derive it fi om its origin. 

Bclla-hduhi or Viira-lnixhi, meaning one liolding a cane, 
and this fanciful etvniology is based on the following 
legend. Once upon a tiim* Vanina invited the Sapid, 

Risbis to attend a sacrifice be was celebrating. They 
agri'cd to go if be would ex'pel tbo disturbers of tbeir 
])enanco, tbe land and the aipiatic animals from tbe face 
of tbe ('artli. lie worsliip|)ed and songbt tbo help of 
Cod Iswara who sent (Jaiii>a. from wbom wei’c sprung 
Suparnaraju, ((uliar.aju and Snta. with tbirty-two weapons 
ill their bands. One of tbo weapons was a cane or stick, 
and descent is (raced for this caste from these semi- 
divine personages. 

Several other legends arc given, each giving the origin 
of tbo whole or a sub-division of tin' caste One b'geud 
tells that Sufarn or Salal/alnilararn 

are sprung from a person who, when Vanina came out of 
Ganga, carried him over in a boat and landed him. An- 
other legend is to tbo effect that. Santana Qhali'avurti bad 
connection with Sal.yavati, .a low caste boatman’s girl, who 
thus became tbe step-mother of Bbisbma who was bis son 
by bis other wife Ganga. Since Bbisbma, otherwise called 
Gaugasnta, was a Besta., being in a way tbo son of Satya- 
vati whose children were all Bi'stas, tbe latter got the 
appellation of Gangasntas or in Kannada (itviujcniaUialu 
bbo Bbisbma. 

Idle attendants of Vanina bavi' given to their descend- 
ants the name of Parifarailavarti meaning 

rctiiine of serving men. 
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Tlie loss iisna! names, as given by Nanjangnd inform- 
ants, arc Dusliyanta, Nisluula or Parasava, Dasa or Mar- 
gava. Aecoi'ding to Mann, a Dusliyanfclia is the son of a 
Kshatriya fatlioi* ami a. Bralnnan inotlior. A Nisliada, who 
is to live by fishing and snaring Jiniinals, is born of a 
lirabinin fafciio]' ami a 8ndra mother. Lastly a Dasa or 
Ma,rgava who is to snbsist by \vorking as a l)oatnian is the 
son of a Nishada father ami an Ayntfavu mother. Tlioso 
nanuis arc iioi in vogn(‘, and were a])])fM’ently se.ggvsted for 
the occasion, by some l>rahman instriudor, as high-sound- 
ing tithes. 

All those attempts have moivly ai isen from the motive 
of making out a superior origin for the caster wdiieh, as its 
main ocenpation is boating and fishing in the waters, has 
adopted the name of (hniyaynliui^i or children 

of water, which fnrnisln'S them with their means of liveli- 
hood. It may be noted that in iVoia hern India, some in- 
terior HraliJiians who worshij) i he^ Gaiiga, at holy places call 
tlumiselves ()langa[)uti‘as. 


Exogamous 

Divisions. 


The following names ai’e given as denoting the ox- 
ogamous divisions o?* existing in this community : 

the Ah Oh .s* of (Jliintia (gold), ndli (silv('r), Snrt/'f (sun) 
(Uirinlra (moon), /to*/ (goddess), Suta (eiiariot cer), Minjilu 
(cloud), Ulidxliliiifii mar iage eh iplet), Mnlin (pearl), Ilalmi 
(precious stone), Ivfxlnri (mnsk), lf<n:i(h( (coi'al bead) and 
MdUlja (jasmine). There ar(‘ 1 wi.) eth(nvs calle(l 
VdlliL and Kdilind-vdlhi^ but th(> signilicaiico of the ttamis 
cannot i)e made out. 


It is said that silver ornaments are not worn by those 
of the Ifelli Kvla, exce|)t during ma.rriages. 

Kasyapa and Kaundinya f/of.rn..s-, called after the liislii 
Kasyapa. and Kaundinya, are said to bo found iji all the 
ondogamons divisiojis. Tluxse giflrds do not stand in the 
way of marriages within themselves as they do with 
rjraJnuaiis, and secern to lniv(‘ come into existence from a 
dcsii ‘0 on the part of this caste to raise themselves in the 
social scale. 


Names. 


Eajn, Nayaka and Boyi are the titles nsnally affixed to 
th<} names of male persons. 


The]*e is no pocnliarity in the names adopted in 
this caste. Generally ancestral names and the names of 
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fViiTiily deities are given to persons. Taijavima and Put- 
tmami may be given as examples of te.*ms of endearment. 
O[)prol)rious naiiK'S are sometimes given to children born 
after loss of otlier children, such as Kaflam/nuf (jungle), 
Tii)])(UiU}ha {ihuighiW) iiud Jtfoartrj/a (god ol deatli). 

This caste admits pei-sons oL‘ superior castes in the 
social scale, after the following ceremony. The elders and 
the representatives oF the Besta famili(?s gallic]* togetlier 
in a garden. IMie aspirant for admission liathes after 
getting shaved and goes to a tcmiple, where lie ]*eceives 
the holy water given by th(3 jiriest, which he drinks and 
sprinkles over his lu'ad. lie is then smear(.‘(l with a>shes 
all over the liody by tlui caste iK'adman. A ft'a,st is given to 
the caste men at which he collects a morsel Irom each and 
j)artaki?s of th (3 meal along with the othei*s. Thencetorth 
lie is reckoned as a menil)er of tln^ caste. 

The elders of the caste are the DoiJJa Ynjinnn 
([Senior Klder), (lliilrbt. Yajiitaii (Junior Mlder) and 
Sctli The Doihla Yajman has tlu' iiowei* of empiiring into 
and asVaiHliiig ininislinuml of excomnumicatioii oi* line for 
breaclu'S of caste ciislonis. (fhikke. ^ a jman is his 

personal assistant and is also calhal AolL'-ir (liU'rally? stick 
hearer), Ix'causo he carries a stick as ihe symbol of his 
antlujrity. llis duties ai'o to collect caste jX'ople to join in 
the funerals or b.) form a, caste council or J*(f iiclnni<(i to 
discuss, when necessary, and judge (juestions I’elatiiig to the 
caste. Ihmishments awarded by the (anincil or Dodda 
Yajman are to be jn'oclaiined by tin; Kolkar. 

The Desa Sdfi is the local head of the secriou. 11(3 
gets the tirst ;//er/ye//e himhula (‘(insisting of t\v(j cocoa- 
nuts, plantains, bet(d*leav(3S and momyy about (^ight annas, 
in all ceremonies. The Senioj- \ajman gets a double tuiit- 
hula. 

Adoption of a son is recognized. A boy lielonging to 
the section of the adopting fatluu* is mor(3 generally selected 
than one belonging to other sections. A younger brcAlier is 
prohibited from being adopted by bis elder brother. The 
a(lo])tod boy is disabled from marrying withiy the prohi- 
bited degrees of relationship of either t he adoptive OJ* his 
natural family. 

The marria.g(3 should be coidin(‘d within the same 
sub-division and those of the samt' /'///u cauinol iiifirry each 
other. The same rules ol restrict ion on account of blood 


Caste con- 
stitution. 


Adoption. 


Marriage. 
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Age of 
marriage. 


Marriage 

ceremonies. 


I’elationsliip as in other casfcos liavo to bo observed. Two 
sisters cannot be simultaneously married to the same person. 
They may be married to two brotliei's, the elder marrying 
the elder sister, the younger marrying the youngt^r sister. 
A man belonging to a- family following the profession 
of agriculture does not give his dauglite]* to a i)ersou fol- 
lowing the profession of fishing, or Similai'ly 

Avitli palanf[uin-bearers neither the former nor tlie latter 
make maiTiagc alliances. 

If marriage take place outside tlie ondogamoiis 
circle, the parties lose caste and are regartled as among the 
half-caste persons, such as those of illegitiiiiale birth. 

A Besta girl may remain unmarried. Tl\o pi*aclice 
of dedicating Basavis, though it exists, is getting into 
disfavour. Exchange of dauglitcrs is in vogue. 

Both iufaut and adult marriage's are allowed io take 
place. In the case of the former, a girl is marrit'd at tlie 
age of about twelve years. She livc's with her [lareuts 
till the coiisuiuinatiou of the marriagej takes ])]accu (lirls 
are not luarried to trees, swoi'ds, or other inanimate 
objects. Adult marriages take place g(‘uerally within the 
first year after [)ubej*ty. if a young woman is left un- 
married for a long time after fhat, lu'i* chastity is (|nestioi)ed 
and thereafter oidy marriage by Kfiditr, iurm is allowed 
to her. 

If a girl has become pregnant bebjre juarriage by a 
man of her caste, she is allowc'd lo marry lier lover in the 
Kvdika form. If he does not; take her in marriage'., he 
will be put out of caste, and she may jijin any other man 
in marriage, and hei* children, if any, will be aililiated to 
him. If she has lived with a man of another caste, she 
will be outcasted. 

Marriages are generally settled by tln^ parents or 
guardians. The ]>roposal comes from tlie father of the 
boy, who with a few friends goes to the lionse of the in- 
tended liride at an auspicious hour with cocoanuts, tur- 
meric, red j^nd yellow, betel-k'aves and nuts, if consent is 
given by the other party, a letter of invitation and agree- 
ment is written then and there, A priest is called in to 
fix tlie day of maiTiagc. The Idlers of invitation arc 
worsliijiped by both the jiarties, and each party jmesents 
his lettcj* to the other in a formal manner. 



Tlireo, five or sovci} days l)cfoi*o Clmppavd oi* Pandal 
coroniony, tlic intondod bi'ido and l)ridci4Tooni arc made to 
exhibit theinsc'lves at a, m-athering ol! Friinids and relatives 
and an arati’^ takes place. 

ddie day ])i*evious to Chappara (*avtluMi vessels ai'o 
newly brought to the house, ajid Dasaris and Jogis are fed 
til ere. 

^Jdio construction of the ('Imp, pa rtf or tlu^ Pandal is the 
first of the ini|)oi‘lant cei'enionicss of marriage. It consists 
of twelves pillars oi; which one must be of juicy Irdlli wood in 
the casi‘. of Kannada, Pestas, and in tlie case of others, of 
Ki‘Viih‘ or /\(aalaina ri( treca ddiis ])ost is known as liala 
liduihlni (milk [lost; or auiltarfa- i-amhl/if (marriage post). 
1 he ( ^ajiiiaii of the caste attemded with di'ums a>nd 
gongs, goes to the tree witli marriiMl women to bring the 
milk post, lie worsliijis the tree and cuts a branch of it. 
It is broughi home and fixed in a pit already formed and 
spread with milk and glux' at the bottom. A cloth pack- 
age cu»ntainiiig seven kinds of grain is tie I to it; and it is 
spi'inkhnl oviu* with water in whi(di coral and gold are 
wusIumI, a.nd ])aint(?d with I’ed and while stripi's. 

In the ('vimiiig, a laukana consisiing of wliiti' woollen 
thread to which arc' tied a. piec'C of tnrnua'ic root and an 
iron ring, is ticai to the bridcgriiom’s hand. 

On the second day, wat^r is brought fiom a pond in 
vessels by marriial women. Hie Dasari worships the |)ond 
and idols. The bridi'groonds sisfer brings one of the Kala- 
sa.. |)ots (sl-yled ov sister’s })ot) decorated with 

liomlaila (ai'ecaiiut llowcu'). They come back in [irocession, 
walking over cloths s[)rea<l in the streef b}^ a washerman 
and until 7Me.ao,s', /:c intervals. dTie 

latter is described as follows : — 

As the pi’ocession is moving, they spread a cloth 
on the ground in fi’ont, and place on it in six places, 
a small ((uantity of iVuit nfSiUjaiat. f Then the 
Dasayyas blowing tlu^ conch and b(*ating gong with cries 
of ah ! all ! ah ! go round and round the cloth thi*ee times, 

is tin; coiumoiiy of waving over the hi'ide and bridegroom a 
platter containing coloured water. 

t lidsni/aint is ;i sweeS coiiipoimd, e’en(‘i‘:dly innde by niiviiu;- Ingcllior 
|)lani:vins, coccki nn ( , :i,nd j;igj.M)ry with cardaiinuns or ]k*|>|)ci as spices, 

tile whole Mia.shed (oLielluo’. 

o 
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and eat up the sweet stuff picking it up Avith their lips. 
This is repeated a miniber of times before they reach the 
marriage house. Two Dasayyas will hold the idols in their 
liands, and walk in IVont without taking part in the v}(Uic- 
,sr,v(\ Tliese are folloAved by the Odaliuftidafjadujc, 

bearer, 1hie iiioLs and tlie water pot are placed in a 
room and worshipped till the marriage is over. 

Among Saivas instead of vkoicscvc the do- 

gayya worsliips 'i'risula and brings liomc the water 

vessel . 

Muhurtlui or J)liare takes ])lace on tiu^ tliird day. A 
Ma-ndc (Jambolaiia) brancli is taken to a Ih'opiil tree and 
pnjii offered to it, and it is thim brouglit liome and again 
worsliip|)ed. The biidegroom furnislu‘d with a spc'ar or 
dagger is led in procession to a temple, wluu*e the relatives 
ami friends of the bridal parties are galJu'red by invitation. 
The bride in the meanwhile (*omes into th(i marriage house 
and takes her seat on the jdank. ddu' biMdc'groom comes 
back from the temple holding a daggi'r in liis rig'ld hand, 
and sits facing the bride wliile a seaa'en sc^parates tlie two. 
The names of the immediate anc(\stors of both the parties 
are I’opeat'ed. The jiarmits pourr///fO'c vint on theunifed 
hands of the l)rid(\groom and the bride, 'the sci*een is 
taken off and the /n//, a golden disc, the symbol of the 
marriage bond, is tied i*ound the neck of the bride by the 
bi’idegroom. Rice newly prepared out of paddy for the 
occasion is poured in plenty on the bridal ]>ai‘ty. The ends 
of the cloths of the newly united coii|d(' are tiiMl together, 
and they prostrate themselves before their seniors Avho 
bless them in return with wishes of a long ami happy 
married life. 

Tlie fourtli day is the la-st day of the marriage. The 
hanhiiia is untied by the married ladies anil placed in a 
plate containing jaggory and rice. Then takes place the 
Kainha Snsivd ov ‘ Rillar ’ ceremony. At this, the neivly 
married couple jilace a liaudful of cooked rico on a wet 
cloth in front of each pillar and do puja. /Vftcr tlic pro- 
cession through the village is over, the milk post is 

*l}liavc Niru moans water in drops. Wlicn any gilt is made in a 
solemn religious manner, a few dro])s ofwatei’ wiili a few Tolasi (IJasil) 
leaves and sometimes a small coin is put into tlie hands of tlie- rc'clpiimt 
l>y tlie donor. The water falls in dham or drops, and the gift of a gii'l 
in ji.ai riage being out* of the most solemn of such acts, the ccj’cmony is 
cuininonly denoted hy the single word ^dliaie’. 
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worshipped and in the end it is smeared over with ashes. 

This is the final act of tlie cei*emony. 

The bride-price is Hs. 12. Tliis goes to the bride’s Bride price, 
family, father, luother or brothei*. It is given in the ])re- 
sonco of all during the ‘ The price of the bride 

married for the second time is six rupees. 

Tlie marriage expenses come to about fifty I'upees, of 
which the major poition goes for feasting. 

In a marriage by Kiidilv^ it is tlic male memliors only Kudike. 
and not married women that at! end the ceremony. Women 
who arc tlnis iii ii*ried are notallowaal to take part in mar- 
riage and other aus])icions occasions. 

A girl attains lu'r ago of pu])ei*ty at a])out lier six- Puberty, 
teenth year. Slie is ke]it in a slual for three days, during 
whicli period she is considered imjmi'o. Soon al’ter ihe 
signs are observed, she is made to sit on a plank, married 
women wave the r/iv/// or coloured water befui*e her, and on 
the fourth day she bathes. TWi the ehwenth day aftei’the 
ba^tli, married women gather I’onnd lier and mak<* (tnifi in 
tlie evenings. On the sixb'enth day, consummation of 
marriage) generally takes jrhice. The slu'd in which the 
girl Avas lodged at the linu^ of her first is l)urnt up. 

During the ordinary monthly periods, a woman bathos 
on tlu' first ilay only, and remains iu a. portion of the house 
for three days, during which period she does not enter the 
kitcliou but does other household duties. 

When a girl is for the first time sent to her husband 
after the cousuiiimalion of mai-riage, she is presented with 
new cloths and /// iiil.ilnHi i.i'., rice pliiced in her 

iyint!; clotli, witli jj^ggopy, cocoamit, seme Fruits, betcl- 
loiwos and nuts. 

When Ji cliild-bii’tli takes place, tlio rtiotlnu' is kcjd 
in a separate room, at. the door oF which a hatchet, niargosa 
leaves, an old shoo and a broomstick arc ])laced to keo[) off evil 
spirits, dffie period of ton days from the day of the birth 
of a child is ono of pollution. On the eleventh day, a 
bath is givon to the mother and child. 

Adultery within the caste is tolerated ; bin. the ivonian Adultciy 
and her lover will be compelled to pay her husband's marri- and divorce, 
age expenses in case she wants to live pi'rmanently with 
her lover. Sometimes it is settled by a small fine paid to 
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t]io cn-stc, and tlio money is used foi* a g-onoi’al feast of tlic 
caste people. 

Divorce is allowed on the £>*round of inu'hasi-ity on the 
part of the wife. Slioinay marry ngain in the Kiidil'c form 
after divorce. One-half of the fu'st hushand’s niarriag^e 
cxpens(\s ninst he refunded by the jk'W hushajid, in return 
foi* Avhicli the foiamn* unties the hdi and rcnoiineos his 
matrimonial rights over her. 

The remarriao-(j of Avidows is permitted if t he AvidoAV 
and her lunv hiishand pay to tin* easie a. fine of ]*npe(‘S six 
and rupees eight, r('spectiv(dy. A AvidoAv may marry her 
husbaiurs elder bi'olhcn* but such innrriagc'S arc rare. 
The caste in such cases demands an additional line of a 
fcAV rupees. 

(Jliildron of a widow by bcj* second husband cannot 
claim the property of tiu'ii* mother's Jirst hiishand. Simi- 
larly sons by bei* (irsf husband cannot sii(*(*eed to iho ])ro- 
perty ol her sca^oiid bnsliand. If a iniin lias ebildi'cii both 
by his lc‘gaJ Avife and his columbine and if tlu'y all live 
together, tlie cliildrcm of (he coneiihine can claim shares in 
the jiroporty of llu'ir imlural fatluu*. 

Polyandry is unknown but- polygamy is freely [irac- 
tised. Ibirreiiiioss, didVcl. in body or mind and mudiastity 
on the part of th(‘ lirst wife are llu' priiici])al rc'asons for 
one to take another wife. The lirst wif(‘’s sister is gtmer- 
ally preferred as a second wife. 

A son-in-law reinaining Avith liis falJier-in-hiAV, is 
stated to be entitled to inherit the pi*()[)ei (y of his father- 
in-law, proviih'd he ])erfornis tlu^ latter's obsiapiios. In 
other respects, the inemlxM's of the casti^ follow the general 
Hindu law of inheritance. 

Tlie dead body is generally buried, but when the person 
has died very old or has ollun wise liecm lield in great es- 
t(‘em. Ids corjise is burnt. During the last luonients of a 
man, all the relatives and caste ])eo[)l0 gather to take part 
in the fnneraks. A few grains of rice are put in the mouth 
of the defunct person by all the relatives and friends as a 
last mark of regard for him. The Avidowed wife Avorsbips 
the l^o'ly and exchanges bctcl-leavos with it. If a mar- 
ried Avoman dies before her husband, her body is laid in a 
litter constructed of green leaves and llowers and smeared 
with, tiinnei'ic powder. 
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The dead body is generally carried in a frame of bam- 
boo, and where the parties can afford the expense, the 
frame is decorated with ilowers. It is placed on the ground 
somewhere while half way towards the burial ground, 
whore the son or other person odiciating as the chief 
mourner goes round it witli a pot of boiled rice in his hands 
and smashes the pot on tlie ground, nearest the head of the 
corpse. 

Tlie dead are buried with their head turned to the 
South. A now cloth, a plantain leaf and a small copper coin 
stuck in the dead man’s iioso arc the only things interred 
with him. 'I’his custom has given rise to a proverb in 
Kannada, which mean;-. “ Tliongh you ('ariied so ranch, 
pity you are left withoe.t a [)ie in your n()S('.”* A new cloth, 
rice, betel-leaves and a b'w coins ar(i laid on the grave and 
the Loli of the village' i.s bid to take them as his fees and 
price for the ground, llefore the ca.rth is thrown over the 
body, a vessel coiii nning some boihal rice is again taken 
round the grave three; times and smaslual. If the body is 
burned, its remains and asliesaro thrown in a pond or river 
on the third day. Milk a, ml ghee are poured on the grave. 
If it is the' hM.sh:in!i that is dead, (he woman takes otf her 
bangles, hi.ll, etc., and throws them on the grave. Honee- 
forwartl slu' chaises lo paint hei’.self with turmeric paste. 

The period of inoiiruing basts for ten days. On the 
elovc'uth day, the C '.sle people are fed. A temple is visited 
by (.lie cbief moiuaior and rocoannts are jiresented to the 
god and brokmi in bis name. 'I'bis ceremony is meant 
to open tlio gates of heaven more ('asily foi- the entry of 
the departed soul. .During tlie period of inoiirning, no 
festivities are oliservial. .Milk and sugar are not used for 
food and caste marks are not put on the face. The whole 
period of mourning is considered to bo one of pollution. 

Agnate relations obsi'rve (lie full period of mourning 
for the death of an adult., while' they do not observe any 
mourning for the death of a cliihl. Tlii' |jarents observe 
three days of mourning for the death of tlieir infant 
children. 

For the propitiation of the ancestors in general, a yade 
(csiijS) consisting of all tlu' articles of food and plantain 
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leaves and coins, is presented to a Pnroliit on the Malia- 
laya day. Jtelii^ions iiKaidicanis sncli as Dasaj^yas are fed. 
Ceronionies ter deceased individuals ar(^ not ])ei*foi*mod 
periodically. 

])]*alirnnns arc nof i-epnired to assist at i tio funeral 
CCTeiuoui('S whi(d) nvo e.n \vii1i tlie aid of the caste 

men alone, wlio )na.y he insiructed wliat to do by the 
Braiinians. 


T li('S(‘ ar(' Tfindnsby reli-rion aiid woi'sln’p tlie ordinary 
divinties, and iiavi^ ]>ojj! Saivas and \^‘iIslinaA'as among 
them. I li(^ Saivas woisldp Sidda.pjiaji ;iiid ]iaja[)paji. 


I li(‘r(^ ai’(‘ (WO I'cdn ions men l!(*ant ordc^rs in this caste 
cailed 7ey/.s‘ Tlio 

are Saivas and ar<' the dm olsa's of i'lniiirl/^ivfif'jiri llff'ire 
Dnaru (^or^j 

wln(ili ('inits Cl slirdl .‘’(aind and i\ f/ :ii n 

; and tliey annnally lamd an olFeriiip; of money to 
Ji((irc Ih'rnni yod (hey worsliij) on Sun- 
days if nof- daily. ddu‘ iwv wo. ship [lei'S of Vishnu 

and follo\v(‘rs ot Haniann ja(*hai*\'e,. ddmir nrincipal god is 
Hangana-tha on the Hiligiri banyan hill. Both these mon- 
(bcant ord('rs (‘at aminal lotn*' end d!‘iid< alcoliolie- li(piors. 
ilio otlior 15(‘sias can int(‘rn!a]a*v v/ilh llunn. 


/J wde ()» Biliyiri Kanga, Maram- 

ma l.dlanahelliye.inma, 0305:^0,)^ Patalam- 

nia baianiiha i\^o\v duties. Tiiose 

nnm jni'isdietion williin e('rtaiii liiniis of [(UTitin y, and are 
to bo annnally ])i opilialed loi* tin; \v(;lfa] 0 of the locality 
by holding y^/Z/v/e or [(‘sliveds, on w lohdi occasions l>ufFalocs, 
sliec]) and fowls, aiv olbai e.icrilic(‘(L Tlie remains of tlie 
animals slaiighbn-ed foi saerifiee are partaken of by tlie 
pcophn J he eai (\asses o! liidbdoes are givcai away to Ma- 
( igas. Jndividiial ol!('rings ari^ given ailm* every recovery 
lom a bad diseases sncli e.s siiiali-pox and cholera. During 
epideniK' sinisons, spcrial otrerings are imido to the local 
i. utios to induce,' lliein to jnrn out the intruding goddesses 
01 tJie jirevaiiing epidemiij. 


Pnjaris ol this caste Avorsliip tlieso deities daily in the 
dTipley built foi- thoiii. i\t ihu iuuiiia! festivities in front 


dpiiy t'ivM ;!n(l V islnni ii'Sj)op|,iv(!ly sih ilieir slipronie 
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of the temple ol Miiranmui, a SUi irf [)laye(l. A per- 

peiicliciilar beam of about lilitnui Icet sup[)0]*ts iirid acts as 
a pivot to anollier lioii/oiilai beaiii. lo Llic Iree end of the 
lattei*, a devotee who has made a vow sus[)ends liimscK by 
gottiui^ tlie hook passed throu^^’h tlie ll(\sh at tla^ back. 

Idle beam is turned round and when it eoij.plelcs one turn, 
the devotee is taken down and he lalis prostiMto l)efore the 
deity. The [)riost tlien epves him I'i'a.Kfdn 

J\ear the Shli, Miro-treatiinjj ’ ta,kes place. A pit 
about b feet by o loot with a d(^[)th ol I* h^et is Idled with 
buriiiui*’ cinders. the devotees ci'cad the lire and walk the 
whole length without wincing. 

Natural objects are la^vercid and ai'c accorded the 
ranks of gods and godd( Iduis strcaiiis in high Hoods 

are worshipped. A new elot/li, turiumac [lowder, and a [lair 
of new bamboo winnows are thrown in and iioate d awaiy with 
the current, kiinakesaud aiit-iiills iiyc no IcbS important as 
objects of reverence. On rh^iuii day, is made 

witli Howers ami incensi^ u.) si'i'[)ent holes, and milk is 
poured for the saakers to diank. The snaKe idols, cut in 
stone and enshi'ined under /.t'/ed and A.,/,/ tret‘s, are 
visited with reNaaence, Lakshnndevi, i-he goddess of 
wea^lth, is the [irincipal deity ol the caste, and limy observe 
a yearly festival in iier lioiiorr. 

On the Miiliiiiictcanu dr-y, iisliernum worshi[) their nets, 
and cultivators theii' ploughs. 

This caste iias a (aiiuparati veiy low status. Their Oecupa- 
main occupations have been hshing, lime burning and tion. 
palan(|nin-beai ing' and. c.uiiivai ion. O) hiL ' ihe proit'SSiou 
of fishim>’ is nob looked upon as a respeciaPlo one, since it 
loads to'^the killing of ma,...iy living Ixangm Serving as 
grooms, sweopei'S, ami ehaihau'j di ivcin lo <iivSo eoudoniiiod. 

Nets are prepared by them in the old fasliion and they 
pni'chaso tlumi in the btiVitiai ot use those not 
made by themselves. Tla^ principal instruments they use 
for ilshing are a cane with a long liiirg to wliieli are attacli- 
cd a hook and l)ait at liie mul. IMm husks or outer meal 
of oraiiis well boiled in waiei* and I'oriiied into bails are 
uschI as fiaii. TMiese i)alls aav stuck to tlaggrouiid and a 
stick waving on water indicaUss (iieii* iiosition. ddie smell 
of the balls attracts lish and the tishermen make a sweep 
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of tlioin with their not whore tlioy <.>*et themselves en- 
tangled. Jjarth worms are nscul for the cane lines as bait. 

In their caste assemblies, an accused jiorson or a wit- 
ness is said to have sworn when lie mendy ooes round the 
gathering three tinu's. Tliey do not usually touch the 
fire, or any otlier objects to take the oath- ^Idu'y believe in 
omens, oracles and sorcery. 

The sight of a jackal and that of a toddy pot are among 
tlioso regarded as aus])icious omens. When any sickness 
visits a house, they consult Koracha soollisayers, to know 
whether the ailment is one seid; by (Jod or the (dfect of an 
evil eye. A new born child is given a name suggested l)y 
the soothsayer. In all cases, childrenV diseases are 
(liagiiosed by the sootlisayer, and bis [)reseri[)tion rc'gardbig 
diseases caused by s])irits is lollowed in didail. For 
oracles, they go to tem[)h's to (‘onsnlt tin' pjH siding deity. 
He is askcul to give flowei'S, aiui if s IIowim' dro]js down 
to the right; of tlie idol^ it is tak(Mi as fn voiij-ahle I'espon.se, 
while flowers dropped to the l(‘ft tlu' I'cverse. If the 

deity is reluctant to giv(.‘ any deliniie iiidicalioii, he is coaxiMl 
by promises of offerings ol animals and money. It is 
believed by tlHun tha,t no devot(;e supplicating with a 
faithful spirit, has been (lisa])[)ointed till the present day. 

They tie talismans of coppei* sliect beaten thin with 
some writing thei'eon, called y<infr.! round their 

arms as preventives against- attacks of llie s[)irits. Some- 
times lailsmans serve to procure', foi* tlu' wearers children 
or success in important undertakings. 

The flesh of tlu‘ following animals ai*e allowed to be 
used as food: — fowl, slice]), goat, ei-anc', raJibif-, crocodile 
and tortoise. Tdiey never eat fowds, slieep, goats, cranes, 
or other higher order of animals without first offering 
them to their gods; a,nd they iudulgci in such luxuries 
chiefiy during festivals, d'hey consider it a virtue to 
abstain from animal food. 

dffu^y are (‘utitled to use, at their inari*iages, a red 
cloth canopy and palan(|nin and imdjrolla. Horses maybe 
jidden by them. Some llestas of Nan jangud do not use a- 
})ahin(iuin, a,s once n])on a time wlum a br*ide and bride- 
groom were going in it in a, marriage [U'oeession, it acci- 
dentally took fire and was bui'nt. 

V 
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They belong to the eighteen Phanas which are said to 
5o a remnant of the old trade guilds. They do not dine 
with any of the nine Phajias who are their rivals. 

In caste status, these are higher than Vaddas and 
Korachas. They dotiot take food with Waddas, Korachas, 
Barbers and Agasas, though all these latter eat in the houses 
of Bestas. 

Bestas are the usual Pujaris of Yellarnma and 
Maramma. 
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KLIMBAIIAS. 


Knmbaras aro makers of earthen pots and tiles, and 
foiMii an important section of a village community* Tlioy 
numbered, according to the Census of 1901, 40,418, of 
whom 22,809 were males. 9.Mie largest niiml)er oF them is 
Found in the Mysore District, the rest being scattered in 
the remaimng districts. Owing to the reluctance of tlie 
Sivachar section among them to return themselves as 
Kunil)ar;xs, it is likely that their nnnil)er, according lo the 
Census, is b(dovv the mark. 

The caste is commonly known as Kumbai*as Nmno. 

OiH^ s(a‘tion describe themsclN^es as belonging to the faVnilv 
oF Cundi Brahma oi* (Tundiibhaktaru 

wdiilo another section say they are tlni 
deseondanis oF Salivaliana tlu^ r(g)ut(‘d 

originator of the flra oF tliat nanu'. Tliose that have em- 
braced Lingayjitism are gradually ilisowiiing the name of 
Knmbaras, and when ]n*essed for an answer, say that they 
arc' Dingayats who havci adopted the profession oF pot-niak- 
ing. Knmbaras have no other names. The proi)er lionoritic 
snflix of their name is Solti j hnt ordinarily mem add 
AtjUd or Anna and women Amnia or Akka to their names. 
Kumbara is from Sanski’it Kumldiakdra, maker of pots, 
and tile otlnn* name's mentioned refer to their sn[)posed 
descent from persons bearing those names. 

The progenitor of the caste is said t(3 liave been one Origin. 
C unday ya, also styled C iiiidabrahma. lie is bcdicvcd 
to have sjnanig from C Hilda or the lirc^jilacc in ivliicli the 
tliree gods of the d'riad together offered sacrifice. ITo 
Avas a])p( 3 inted to make jiots for the use of earihly beings. 

The section who style theiuselvos as Salivahanas se|)arated 
from the main l?ody in course of time. Idnyv trace their 
origin from Salivalnuia, said to have been liegotten by a 
Brahman on a damsel of the ])olter castc'. A learned 
Brahman, while away from homeg discovered that offspring 
impregnated at a particular momonfe avouUI bocomo a 
mighty king, and was hastening back to meet his Avife. 

Whoa he arrived at the bank of the Krishna, a storm 
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overtook him aiul he wa^ oblioecl to seek shelter in tlie house 
of a potter. Tlie Incky liour was fast ap])roac!hng, and 
the lirahman bccaine more and more impatient. The potter, 
on learning vvliat it was that was tronlding the Brahman, 
begged him to allow liis daughter to shares the luck of the 
auspioious moment and Salivahana was the fruit of the 
union. 

The boy was left with his mother in the potter’s 
lionse and was duly instructed in the trade'. As ho grew 
lip, however, ho showed an inclination to neglect Ids proper 
work and took- a delight in manufacturing toy soldiers, 
liorses and iniplemonts of war. He stored tlicm all care- 
fully in a room, though his grandfather would have Ix'en 
glad if the boy would (hnmte Ids time to tin^ more useful 
work of making pots. Tlie king of the country, who bad 
a bad rejuitation as an oppressor of the poor, sent his 
inossongors to extort money ; and wlusi they r(nichcd the 
old potter’s liouso, Salivahana jeered at thorn and drove' 
them away with whips. The complaint reached the king 
wIk’^ naturally got angry and ordered a small company of 
men to raze the potter’s house to the ground and to (Irag 
th(' ])resnmptuous hoy to his presence. The young man in 
the nu'anwhile had oi'ionod the^ door of Ids magazine and 
spi'inkh'd lioly ivater on the toys that he had stored there. 
The men and animals came to life and a fully erinipped 
army was ready at his service. The king’s men wore cut 
to pieces and later on the Avdiolo army was utterly routed 
and the king himself slain. Salivahana .seized the throne 
and ruled the country very .sncccs.sfnlly. 

There are three main divi.sions among the Kumbnras: 
d'elugu Kumbaras otherwise known as 

Sajjana Kumbaras Kannada Kumbaras 

iincl Lingayat Kumbaras 

). Thei’e are said to be two more divi.sions styled 
Kudipaitnla and Tamil Kumbaras 

The former is a divi.sion found in almost* all the caste.s, 
the womcai whereof wear tludr garment (Sire) so as to 
allow its loose end to fall on the right shoulder, and the 
latter division is linguistic and applies oidy to the 'rarnil 
speaking section, of whom there are few in the State.* 


^ XoTK. Nfli^-ara.s, spoken of in the Census Rei)oi’fc of 1901, w(3i*o, 
it appc'ai-s, a. divi.sion ot Kumbaras who were dyeing- (doth with 
indi'^o c^ohjiir. d'his seetion i.s scarcely found nenv in the State. 
It i.s atso re])ortod tluit .some Kninlmras drew toddy and were 
lumco called Jc}iL''a Kinnlmras, 
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Those divisions arc not only eiido.<>’anious hut do not some*- 
times cat togctlioi*. ^JUie third division who wear the Liiiga, 
are, tor all practical purposes, considered as Lingnyats, 
following the rites and ceremonies peculiar to that sect 
and having a Jangama as their priest. 

There is little doubt that the Lingayat section are re- 
cent converts IToiri the main body. Some, however, name- 
ly, the Snjjana section, state that they were all Lingayats 
originally but lost rank by taking to drinking and tlesh- 
eating. It is said that one of them who was possessed of 
extraordinary powers was ))nt out of caste for indulging 
himself in these Forbidden ])raetices. To revenge himselF 
he sent plague and pestilence amongst them and would not 
rehmt till most of his cnslemen joined and partook of the 
Forbidden food and drink. Only a few who had tied from 
their homes remained as Jjingayats. 

Kannada Ivnmbaras have a largti luimbei* of exoga- 
mous divisions, but many, es[)eciaUy those in the Mysore 
District, have forgotten them, ^i'ho names, as usual, re- 
[)reseut some material object, such as a plant or an animal, 
and the meinl^ers of a division observe tlio usual ])rohibi- 
tions against eating, enttingur etherwisii inlcirferliig with 
the (jbjeet I’eprestmt ing that division. TMie Following are 
a lew i)F (hem ; — Kasluri uiusk) kula, Satnantige 

( crysaiithemnm) kula, Nagara cobra) kula, 

Kendavare i-od lotus) kula, and Kavala a 

drag) kula. 

TlieSajjaiui Knnibaras had, they say, one hundred and 
eight divisions formerly, but many of them having subse- 
quently liecome hingayats, the number Juis been reduced 
to sixteen. Some of them bear the names of material 
objects to which they show the usual respect, while most 
of them ];ear territorial names. 

The Lingayat Knnibaras are also said to ha\^e similar 
exogamons divisions but those of them who li^^e in towns 
give out, like other Liugayats, five gotras named after 
iienuka, Daruka, Gajakarna, Ghantakarua and Visva- 
karnu. 

A Avouuin is considered impure for ten days on giv- 
ing birth to a child. During this period of jiolintiou, the 
woman is confined in a room at the door of which are 
placed an old shoe and a crowbar to scare away the evil 
spirits. Old rags are received from the neighbours for the 
child’s bed. On the eleventh day, the mother and the 


Oiitli (-ei-c- 

ijiunietj. 
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child nrc bathed and tlioinothei* is given some stimulating 
drugs to keep warm. For the purification ceremony, the 
Xanmida Kumbaras invito a Brahman, Avhilc the others 
have their own priests. The chihl is named and put into 
a cradle in the evening. In some cases eitlier an astrolo- 
ger oi’ a soothsayer is consulted as to the name. 

Unlike the other Lingjiyats, the Lingayat Kumbaras 
observe birth pollution for ten days, but tlie ceremonies 
connected with the birth arc the snnio as those among 
other Lingayats. On th.e day of the birth of the child, a 
Jangania ])riost is called. II is feet are washed and a di*op 
of this Avater is ])ut into the chiht’s mouth. On the 
cd('A'cnlh (hvy, after the bath, ;i Linga is given to the child 
which the mother ke 0 i)S with her till he is old enough to 
take charge of it. 

Thei e are no names peculiar to the caste. Mopurappa 
may be taken as a name very commonly used among them. 
0[)probrious nanies are given, and for the same reason as 
ill other castes. Nicknames such as (Jidda (dwarf), 
Kariya (black), Kem[)a (red) ai*e also common. 

The confined woma..n b(‘Comes fully ])urified only at 
tlie end of the third month, Avhen sh(M)ffors Pnja to (langa 
at a well ainl visits a tcnnple in the evening. The tonsure 
cercmiony to the duld takes place generally in the third 
year ami in tluMjaso of Lingayat Kuinharas, Diksha or the 
coreniony of initiation into the mysteries of tlie Ihngayat 
cult, takes [ilace when t-he child is about ten years of age. 


Ado I it ion. 


^huriage. 


Adoption is allowed and practised when a man has 
no natural-bom son aliA'(\ A lirothcr’s son or a. boy be- 
longing to the same division, is ]>referrcd ; but if no such 
l)oy is available an outsider may be taken. A man may 
adopt his daughter’s or sister’s son, but cannot adopt his 
own brother. The ceremonies observed arc the same as 
in otlnu’ castes of a similar status. 

Marriages may bo infant or adult ; but of late, owing 
to tlie iiifliumcc of liiglun* castes, such as Brahmans, infant 
man iage is becoming very popular among tlie well-to-do 
people and t hose living in toA\ iis. As already observed, they 
have both endogamous and exogamous divisions and there 
is nothing peculiar to the caste in the matter of prohibited 
rcint ionships for marriages. Fxchange of daughters is 
allowt'd Init is not common. Polygamy is jiormittod and is 
practised only when the first Avife either has no children 
‘>r is inllic.ted with an incurable disease, But polyandry 
IS uiiknowu. 
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For settling the marriage, the bridegroom’s i)arty 
go to the girl’s house announcing that they wish ‘‘ to cat 
sweets.” The Oppu Vilya, or agreement by 

excluiiige of Tamlmla, tiieii takes place and some presents 
are given to the girl. 

The marriage proper may take place eitlier in the boy’s 
or in tlie girl’s house. The first day is devoted to the 
worship ol: their family god (god’s feast) and to the 
propitiation of tlio deceased ancestors by the offerings of 
clothes and food, before a Kalasa installed in their Jiaine. 
On the evening of that day, a pandal is erecteLl on twelve 
pillars, one of which, the milk-post, is brought ceremonially 
by th(3 maternal uncle of either party and set up by married 
womeii. hi the same night, Arivenis (or sacred pots ) are 
brought from another Kmnbara’s house. 

Next day early in the morning, the bride and the 
bridegroom get their nails pared and bathe in Maleinru. 
After presenting some bangles to married women, the girl 
is made to ])iit on now lianglcs, and new clothes and orna- 
ments. 'riiis is styled 13anna liangaraSastraT^'f^sOonDo's;)^ j 
cermony of clothing and ornamenting). ^Phe bi'idegroom, 
in the meanwhile, is dressed in now clothes and conducted 
to the hmiple. Afttu* a short stay there, when the clothes 
jewels, turmeric; and other articles are sent to tlie girl’s 
house, ho is taken to the marriage jiandal by his parents- 
in-hiw, witli a Hluishiiiga tied to tlie forehead, and a dagger 
in his hand. An Arati is waved before liim at tlie entrance 
and then ho goes and stands on the dais facing the west. 
Tlie bride is brought there by her maternal uncle and 
made to stand opposite to him with a screen dividing the 
two. 

Then the throwing of cummin seed and j^iggory on 
(‘ach other’s heatl at the appointed time, pouring of Dhare 
water, tying of tlie Tfiji and Kankaiias and other items 
take place in the usual course as in otlier castes. After 
going round the Milk- post ” and worslii])piiig tin; 
Ariindhati star, tlic couple bow liefore the Ariveni jiots, 
get the Bhasliiiigas removed by tlie maternal uncle and 
eat the common meal served in dishes liefore the Ariveni 
pots. 

Among the Sajjana Kumliaras, the Fiijaof their tribal 
deity Gunda Brahma is held tlie next da\\ All bathe and 
])Ut on Madi (wa^slu'd) clothes. ^Vhe image of t he god is 
brought from their Kattemaiie for the occasion and the 
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Puberty. 


Pu ja is done by a man of tlio Dovara sii))-division. Aftoi* 
worvslii|), ilio idol is taken ni procossiou tlirougli all the 
Kutnlnira streets. On return to the bouse, the bridal 
pair make their offerings to the god. Then Tirtha and 
Prasada are distributed to all. 

The Nagavidi takes place the next day, in which the 
chief events are the l)ringing of ant-hill earth, worshipping 
]i:oidal posts and the worship of Siinluisana in the evening. 
dMie Sajjana Kunibiiras arc very punctilious in the niatter 
of distribution of T'mnbiilas. Wor example, fourteen Tam- 
bulas must be givam for Oauda division, eight Taiui)iilas 
for each of Devara and (diaudi i divisions and six Tfunludas 
for Madanapu divi.sion. Tatubulas are a,lso set a])art on 
this occasion for other s(‘.ctions of Ivumbaras. TTiis night 
iMilk-l)osb ” is loosened and the next, day the bridu 
and the bridegroom, with some of their relatives, go to 
the bridegroom’s village, and after a sojourn of a few 
days there, the i>ride returns to her farther’s housta 

Some of them got a llraliman to roguhite tlu^ii* 
ceremonies while others perfoimi them uudeu* the diiajct ion 
of their own (lowda. 

TTic bi*ide [)viee varies from l\\(mty-Hve rupees to lifty 
ru[)ees. A widower has nut to pay anylhing iiioru) l)ut, as 
a niatter of fact, an addilional jewid styled Savati ikiugara 
co-wifo’s gold) is generally demanded. 

If the girl has already come of ago, the couple are 
generally allowed to live together from any subse(]uont 
auspicious day, without any further ceremony, but some 
observe tlie custom of having a separate ceromonind for it. 
In such a case, tlie ceremony begins on a d’hursday and ends 
oil a Saturday. It is the custom in some iilaees t(; allow 
a period of three months to elapse between the marriage 
and the eonsunirnation ceremony. 

When a gii*l attains puberty, she is coiisidei’ed im|)ure 
for three days, when she is made to live in a shod of 
green leaves. The usual jirecautioiis against the atlaL*ks 
of evil spirits are taken and an elderly woiuau sleeps with 
the girl during the nights. She bathes ou the fourth day, 
but is not admitted into the inner jiart of the house till the 
sixteenth day has passiid, when she is taken to a river 
and does Gaiigapiija. If the girl has been already married, 
llic Osage ceLeuiony takes place this day. In the case 
of unmarried girls, Osage is not olist'rvial now but is put 
off to sumi'. day befoic the ceremonies ia eoiinectiuii with 
the marriage coimneiice. 
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Widow maridacjo is c^encrnlly allowed, Vwii. i.s not 
popular witli some sections, especially that ol* Sajjana 
Kuinbaras, though some of them seem anxious to reinti*o- 
dnco the practice. 

The I'oinarriod widow labours, as ill other (*ast(‘s of 
siniliar status, under such disadvantages as not outciring 
th(^ marriage pandal and lier offspring forming a scjiarato 
line at least; Foi* threes g(Mi(U‘al.i()ns. The liride-priee is 
Rs. ]2}y. No regularly ma,rri(‘d woman takes paid in tin' 
cei'emouies and in some plac(\s they do not si'o the face of 
the rein irried widow For three days, 

Divoi’ce is not popular, and takes [dace only among the 
inoi'e backward portion of the caste living in villages. 
Tlie divor(uMl woman miy not mari*y a, second tinu\ If 
lIuMlivorcc is brought about hy the adultery of tluMvOman 
with a, man of the same caste, the latter has to [lay the 
aggrieved husband his marriage (exp('nses. A<lulterv with 
a man of the same caste may be (anidoned on payment of 
a small fine. An unmarried giid becoming pi'egnaut by 
a mail of tlu' same caste may be married to him in tlu' 
iowt^r form of marriage stvl(‘d Kudavali (union). 

Kxcopl ill the (jase of l(‘p(M‘S or persons who nuaa, with 
ail unnatural (l(‘ath, by wild beasts or otlnnavise, the 
l!Or[)S(^s of K liiiibai'as arc' buric'cL All c‘u*ry the dead liody 
ill a lying posture, exeo’it tiie Liiigavats, who cany it in a 
sit ting posture and bury it ac'cording to the ccn'c'iiionic'S ob- 
seuwed by other Iniigayats. Among the Haj jana Kuinhfiras 
persons carrying the corpse ])ut on a daiiivara (sacred 
thrc'ad) and also invest the Uead body with one. These' 
thrc'jids arc' lannoved and thrown into the grave while' 
tilling it up. If a widow sni'vives, she is made to exchange 
Tiimbhla with the dead body, as indicating a final farc^- 
well. Aftc'r intonnoiit. all go to a well or a river, bathe' 
and re'turii to see a liglit kept burning on the spot where 
the decease'd ox|)ir('d. 

ddio third and elevc'nth day ceremonies take pku'e' 
as in other castes, such as Okkaligas. d lu'y ohsc'pvc pollu- 
tion for ten days for the iieai'c'St agnates, and three days 
formeme distant ones. For tlie death of a daughter’s son, 
they simply bathe over he*ad to get rid of the pollution. 
Tiiey do not observe Sraddhas, but on the Mahalaya Ne'w- 
moon day, they offer vice doles and moiu'y to Hraliinans to 
propitiates all Mie deceased ancestoi*s. 

Knmliaras worsliip both Siva and Vishnu as well as 
the ordinary local deities. Even the Liugayats among 
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Occnjiation. 


Social 

status, 


tlicin, reverence Vislinn and sometimes boar Vaishnava 
names. Tlieir tril)al god is known by the name of Kum- 
bhesvara (god of pots) to whom the non-Tnngayat Ku- 
mbaras offer animal sacrifice. At Minakanagiirki, in the 
Goribidnur Talnk, there is a temple dedicated to one 
Kondappa who laid been an Avadhuta during his life-time. 
An annual Jatra is held at this spot and they generally take 
advantage of the occasion to settle their caste disputes. 

They Avorship also the implements of their profession, 
such as the kiln, Chakra or the wheel, Kdlu or the stick 
Avith Avhich they turn the wheel, ami the stone used for 
beating and finally giving shape to the vessels. They 
hold a grand worship of their trilaxl god (bu'ing marriages 
on the day after the Dluiro. 

Mopiiri Bhairava is another of their spca-ial deities of 
Avhich they often keep an image in their houses for wor- 
■ ship. 

Kumbaras have generally adhered to their original 
industry, that is, making of pots and tih'S. They used to 
dye cloths formerly, but that profession has almost com- 
pletely gone out of use now. 'I'lie potter is om^ of the 
recognised village functionaries, and in ]ilac('S still 
under the influence of the old customary regime, he gets 
his yearly fees in kind and supplies earl hen pots free to the 
raiyats. Ho Avas also bound to su])ply |)Ots lAapiired for 
communal purposes, such as Piija' of the village deity or 
common feeding. Ho ranks liigher than the washerman 
and the barber. 

The Kumbara Avorks Avith the most I'lidinientary tools. 
Ho gets bis earth out of a field set apart for the ])urposo, 
or digs it out of tlio l)ed of a tank. Th(' clay is AVell mixed 
by being trodden on, and is generally transpoi’tod in 
carts to the place of Avork. Tlu' wheel is made or twigs 
and lea.A'cs bound together on tAVO cross twigs and jdaster- 
ed over Avith mud mixed with hair or otlier siniilar binding 
material. It turn.s on a jxivot (an iron peg or nail) fixed on 
a pedestal of mud. He turns it about deftly with a long 
stick winch helps him to do AAmrk Avithout bending his back. 

The tiles and pots ai’O turned out with considei ablo 
s])oed andthey are all dried in the sun and afterwards baked 
in a round oven in whicb the articles arc plaecid. 

Kumbaras are regarded as pretty high among the 
Rudra classes andcomo nextonly to Okkaligas and Kurubas. 
'riiey folloAV the Hindu law of inheritance. The Kannada 
section of the Kumbaras, it is said, admit persons of liigher 
fastes into their OAvn, but the other diAdsion strictly prohibit 
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such convoi*sion. But ull sections readmit persons tlirowii 
out of tlieir caste, the usual ceremony, sucli as procuring 
them Tirtliaand Prasada, slightly burning tlie tongue witli 
a gold bit or a mai’gosa twig, being observed, l^hey eat in 
tlie liouses of Okkaligas and Kurubas, and Uestas, Agasas 
and Hedns eat in tlieir houses. Kumbaras are flesli eaters, 
))ut al)stain from li(|uor. They lielong to the Bighteen 
Phanas and tlieir caste sign, namely, the wlieel, is shown on 
the spoon and th'^ ladle, the insignia of the Eighteen Phanas, 
and they are served by the Clialava<li, the servant of their 
Idiana group. 

Kumbaras are a well-organised body and each section 
has its own caste government, but it is said that when- 
ever an important question affecting the wliole caste has 
to bo coiisiderc'd, the headmen of all these divisions join 
together. Din*ing marriages not only are the heads of 
their own groups respected, but tl osoof other divisions are 
given Maryada Tambiilas. Ihius, it is said, that when a 
marriage) takes place in the house of a. Kiimbara of the 
iiiiigayat iiersuasion, Tambulas are given or sent to the 
headmen of the iion-ljingayat Knmhara group. 

There is nothing peculiar in their dress. The women 
of tlie Sa jjana Kuinbara section do not put on the nose 
screw; and when (luestiomsl as to the origin of the custom, 
they say that the man who went to fetch it during a mar- 
riage did not return in time and tlie marriage had to be pm*- 
fornu'd without it. Hence the women could not wear the 
ornainent afterwards. Kuinbara woiuoii g(‘t t duooed 
lietween the agi'S of ten and twenty, with such ordinary 
designs as a [ilantain trei*, and a Inuich of glass bangles 
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SOME 

early sovereigns of TRAVANCORE: 
SIXTH CENTURY, M.E. 


Tn my lootiiro"'^ J lironglit. io yonr notice a series of dated 
inscriptions enabling us to infer, among other matters of historical 
importance, the names of the sovereigns wlio ruled over Travan- 
core, or, as it was then called, V^enad, in apparently unbroken suc- 
cosion from 301 of the Kollam era to 427. 1 also adduced some 

reasons for suspecting that for upwards of half a century subsecpient 
to that date, Venad was more or loss in a state of confusion, prob- 
ably in consequence of foreign aggression and annoyance. But 
the last document which I brought to your notice proved that the 
confusion, whatever its cause, was of a temporary description, and 
that by 491 the ancient principality had regained her authority 
and was once more pursuing her even course of progress under 
Sri Vira lldaiya iMarlanda Varma II. alias Vii*a Pandya Deva. 
As there was reason to infer from the same document that this 
])rince had begun his rule only four years prior, we may safely 
presume that his reign snw the close of the fifth Malabar century. 

I propose now to place before you some later documents relating 
to the same royal house. I regret that the records I jiossess are 
not such as to give a continuous account of the period over wliitdi 
they extend. Most of them have been in my hands for more than 
threo years, and I have waited thus long before attempting to give 
an interpretation of them in the hope that I should bo able to fill up 
the gaps in them, or at least to piece them together so as to throw 
light on a tolerably large ])ortion of the period to which they refer. 
But I have not succeeded to the extent of my desire. Still, however 
disconnected and fragmentary these records are, they constitute 
the only reliable data yet available for the future historian of the 


* The threo previous lectures are published in a pamphlet entitled Some Early 
Bovereiyns of Travancorv. Madras : Addison and Co. Ihicc 12 Annas, 




lan<l, nnd n.^ suc*1i, I irusi-^ yon will linvo no ran.so to ro^’rot wlint 
nttontion you nui}' he plc.ased to bestow ii])oii thorn. 

The first of the documents I have relating to the royal family 
of 'J'ravancore subsequent to hOO M. E. is a Sanscrit distich, in- 
scribed on the northern wall of the Gbsala Krishna temple at 
Trivandrum, which, for reasons given in a previous lecture, we may 
]n’e.snnie to bo the okh'st of the shrines in this town, with the 
(exception of those at Mitraiiandapuram. AVhon freely rendered 
into Plnglish the aloka runs as follows ; — 



Old Aialayalam 
Sanscrit 


TIail ! Prosperihj ! Uo ! In the year ChiUapriyr, when Jupiter wiii^ 
in tJiG sign Leo^ hing SarvanganntJid of fair reputation , moved hi/ 
pjiety and devotion , and desirous of fame and (the merit of) charity, 
constructed in the town of tSydnandurapiira the GosCila temple, the fair 
JampJiousp, and the manda pani fin front) of the shrine of Krishna , 

In this inscription, Syanandurapura is the term used to designate 
the town of Trivandrum. It will bo rcnnembei’ed that in our 


inscription of Jjtio, the word Syaiiamirira was found good enough 
fur the purpose. Why it is now liuigthoued out by tlio addition 
of tlie unmistakable Sanscrit word pane I cannot say, though it is 
not imreasoiiji-ble to suspect that tlio motive may have been to secure 
additional sanctity to (lie village by giving its namo a clearly clas- 
sical air. Having already met with the tenq)le of Krishna in obo, 
when Aditya Ihima Varma ])resented to the god a ‘ mountain-like^ 
di’um, we have to take the (J<tsala hero said to luive been con- 
structed as referring only to the outer rectangular hall, in the 
middle of wl.’ich now stands the ival inner shriiu*. A rchitect ui’ally, 
too, this hall beai*s evidence* of a later origin. Probably it was put 
up in this rectangular form, which is rather unusual in the sacred 
architecture of ^Southern India, to suit I lie original namo of the 
temple, Odsfila, which means literally a cowshed. 1dio fair lamj)- 
house referred to can be nothing else than the wooden railings with 
small iron lamps that now surromnl the rc'ctangular structuia*. Jj 
is even now' regarded in the country as a specially meritorious act 
to ])rovide an illumination thus round a temjile, when the village 
folks turn out in lluur holiday garments to amuse themselves wdth 
inn(»c(*nt games and pastinu's till midnight an*ives, when the local 
beaut i(*s, lamp in hand, begin to move in jirocession thrico round 
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ilic temple^ Avliile the brave and the sturdy, standing* apart, shunt 
Haiyn ! at the pitch oC tlieir voices, in the lioi)e uf trighteiiing aAvay 
sickness, famine, and devils ! Tlicre is no evidence to show that 
they succeed thus in Frightening away pestilence or famine : but 
over the last mentioned source of evil they sometimes completely 
ii'iiimph. For ou certain occasions, as the ])r«)ccssio]i goes (;n, a 
weak-minded village woman suddenly stops and shivers, and the 
devil possessing her poor soul, his ears thus assailed by the yell 
which proves t(jo much even for his iuFernal tympanum, solemnly 
])rorniscs to surrender Ins prey llien and there! Such illumimitious 
and ^ar])pn’, as the hideous howling is teclinically called, must have 
become about tlie time of the inscri])ti(m frequent enough in the 
i-ising village of Trivandrum to re(juire the ]>rovision of a ])ermanent 
lanq)-house. The niandapaui s])ok('n of is also still in existence, and 
the Avood carvings on the ceiling and the pillars are really adniirabhi 
in their own way. The carvcal figures are uuaiut to illusli*ati‘ some 
of tiu' leading events narrated in {\\v Md}Ldhhdr(da{u\(\{j]\o Rnuiaijana ^ 
ami are entith'd to better care than they ajipear to he receiving in 
ail age wlu’ii the ai-l of carving may bc' said to b(‘ ra[)idly ou its 
decline. Ibil we arc? Iku’c more concerned with king Sarvanganatha 
than with his wood carvings, however ex(|uisite. Plvidently the name 
Sarvanganatha is more a descriptive title than an individual 
appellation. It occurs more than once in the worn out inscrip- 
tions on the conspicuously high altar or ballpdjvn in front of tlic 
shrine further to the east of the ‘nuajdaixiiu. Exposed as this altar 
is to the sun and rains, it is no wonder that of the inscriptions with 
which it is literally coveianl, ludhing more is uoav decipherable. As 
it is ill a prominent situation and Avithiii easy reach, 1 would recom- 
mend these inscriptions on the altar to such of you as may be 
curious to sec and kuoAV for yourselves the condition to Avhich most 
of these valuable bistorical records ou this coast have been rt‘du(*(*d 
through exposure. Hut 1 should add that it* any of you should at 
the same time feel tempted to try your skill at deciphering, you ought 
yourselves to be prepared for similar exposure ; For between twelve 
and two in the day is the only time suited in this case Foi* leisurely in- 
spection, and umbrellas arc objectionable appendages within the 
precincts of all Malabar temples. In this particular case, you have 
also to take care that the day you select for your visit does not syn- 
chronize with the one on which a certain pious individual among 
the temple guards is on duty. That zealous functionary ivas pleased 
to waive his iusurmountablc objections to washing the altui’; only 
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after I detected him in the middle of a supjn’ossed discourse, not 
([uite of the nature of a sermon^ and obviously meant for the sole 
benefit of a temple maiden, who, to add to the impressiveness of the 
occasion, was then standing like a statue, loaning against this very 
altar, and resting her formidable broom on the crown of that holy ob- 
ject ! Jhit witli all your precautions, 1 doubt whether yon would make 
out anything more from those obliterated engravings than the word 
Sarvanganatha, which, as 1 have already said, occurs more tlian once 
among them. The word literally means "master of all the consti- 
tuents of a kingdom’, which under the name of dcsiuuja are usually 
enumerated thus ; — mountain, river, arable land, towns, garlands, 
horses, elephants, drums, banners, a,nd sceptre, making ten in all. 
'.riic allusion might be also to the twenty -one insignia or marks of 
royalty which are counted as essemtial befoj*e one is crowned king. 
These are according to 'ramil lexicons the following : — crown, um- 
brella, hair-fans, clophant-liook, drums, the discus weapon, ele- 
phants, banners, FoirruKSS, festoons, pots full of w'ater, conchs, seas, 
the sword-fish, garlands, turtles, a pair of carp-fish, lions, lamps, 
bulls, and a throne. Why this particular king came to be noted for 
the complete possession of all these marks of ancient Hindu royalty 
it is now impossible to say. rerhaj)s the occurrence ol; fortress in 
the latter list might suggest that after the bitter experience of the 
previous century, the Venad kings found it desirable to protect 
tlieir kingdom by Fortifying some of their rising towns. Afr. fShiin- 
gooiiny jMeiiou writes: ""Sri Vira iiaina i\[artajula N'arma, who 
was then in his 2(SLh year, was installed on [lie Miisnud in 510 
M. Vj. 'I’his king reconstructed the palace near the pagoda at 
Trivandrum and built a fort round it.”'"' If we could be sure of 
this architectural activity, our conjecture would receive some sort 
of confirmation, but it is impossible to be positive about the facts 
stated. There Avoiild appear to have been in this early century no 
regular palace in Trivandrum, the site novv occupied by the ])alaee 
being known even in the extant old land records as Pulln vilagam. 
But whatever may have been the circumstances that led to the 
king’s assuming the title of Sarvanganatha, there can be no question 
as to the (late of this inscrij)tion. " Cholapriye ’ signifies, in the 
Katapayadi system, the number 12yf>, and the Avord ‘ Abda’ usually 
refers to the iSakabda, or the Saka year.* {Sarvanganatha then 
constructed the beautiful mciuf/apani in front of the temple of 

* Vide ])a^’c 



Krisluia, as well as the rcciaii^nilrii* enclosure culled tjonala, in the 
Saka year 129(3, corresponding to tlie Kollain year 5o(J or A.D. 1371. 
It is rather remarkable that this first mention oL* the tSaka year 
in the Travancore inscriptions should be by a word which signilies 
also ^ dear to the Chblas ^ — it being known that with the Pandyas 
and the Ohcras the Kollam year was the more Tavoured one. ll‘ 
Mr. Shungoo iny Menon be correct, then in his account of this early 
period, Sarvanganacha might hr taken as a surname either of Sri 
V"ira Ivaina ]\Iartc\i;dii Varma, who according to this writer l uled 
over Travancore from 510 to 550, or of his successor Uavi \hirma, 
who died in 557. 

Put’ another inscription belonging to the same slirine leads us 
to a different conclusion. Jt consists of live Sanscrit slukas en- 
graved on the basement wall of the very inandapavi the construc- 
tion of whicli is here recorded as liaving taken place in Saka 1290. 
The slokas might be rendered thus: — 

10 Old ^Jalayalam 

51- SanscJ'it 

Hail ! Hi'Ui^per 'dij ! AdHijit I anany the brace aiiaaKj the brace , i.i 
he ivho has erected the (jbsdla, Krislnuds i<lirinrj aad the laandapaia ^ 
for the nsG respect icel jj of cattle y the [jod Krishiufj and the (jods of the 
earth (rf.;’., Ih’ahinins) , Lo ! there stand visibb' to ally the y<lsdb(^ the 
vian(/apamy and the temple of Krishna: 0 dtar friend ! ichat else shed I 
I saij !’ Maij all behold icith admiration these three ivories t wecnlcd hi/ 
King Aditija Van/uiy and tcorship Krishna with. drcoLlon. The jile. 
tares {the icood carvings) that adorn the orna mental mandapam in 
front of Krishna arc such as attract and delight the eges of all sgiec- 
tators. tStaiidy therefore, around this delightful inaijdapam, and ga::c 
on those pictures so gratifying to the eyes ! 

These eestatic lines no doubt re])reseiit iluj feelings with Avliieh 
the author along with tlie simpler folks of liis times^ beheld the 
elegant carvings on the mandapam , as they stood fresli from tlio 
chisels of the car})e iter, \\ e wish, howevin*, he had been somewhat 
more calm in his enjoyment, for then lu‘ could have embodied in 
tliese live shdeds, so laboriously incised into the stones, far more 
useful facts of history tluiii his own a'sthelic impressions and I’ha])- 
Siulic t'xhortations. Tor insianee, he could Jia.ve for one tiling told 
us the date of these works, about which ^^e should be left utterly 
ill the dark but for the inscription we have just exjilaiiied. If 
chronology was not in Ids line, he could have at least utilized the 
wordy he so lavishly wastes, to recite the glories of his sovereign. 
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Aditya Varma^ iu tho fasliion of the Ghula iusoriptioiis, affording 
thereby some scope for farther historical investigations. But the 
most unpardonable of his offences, from our point of view, is his 
omission to insert somewhere iu liis five slolids tlie title Sarvanga- 
iiatha of his sovereign. For then avo could have been certain that 
^ Sarvanganatha ^ of the previous record and Atlitya, Varnia of the 
jjresent arc but names of one and the same king* of Venad. In the 
face, however, of the substantial agreement between tho two docu- 
ments, there can be little cpiestion as to the truth of the. identifica- 
tion. No doubt tho more imaginative of fhe two iustruments 
substitutes in place of the ^ fair lamp-house ’ the inner shrine of 
Krishna itself, Avhich, however, could not have been constructed 
along Avith tho maiulapain in which it is inscribed, since wo know 
that it Avas in existence as early as 8()3 IM.Ik Tlie Avord navat- 
used in this inscription signifies usually only ^ rencAval and 
may bo so taken to apply to that inner shrine, which probably 
Avas louehed up and repaired Avlien tho adjacent new Avorks, tlie 
ni(fij(Japaii\j and tho rectangular enclosure, Avith the railings for 
lamp posts, Avere eomjdcted. I have no hesitation, therefore, iu 
inferring tliat in o5U Venad Avas governed by Adilya Varnia sur- 
named Karvanganatha. In vioAV of tins extremely probable con- 
clusion, Mr. S him goon ny Menoll^s statements Avould seem to reipiirc 
uioditicatioii. Either Hri Vira Rama M{\rta\ida Varma did not live 
till 550, or Ravi Varnia was not his immediate successor. Mr. 
Sluiiigooniiy Menoii indeed mentions* an Aditya Ahirnia Avitli whom 
in truth Ids chronology begins: but ho is indidiuitely said to have 
reigned in the fifth century ^1. E., to have adopteil two females 
from Kolathnad on the other side of (hlicut, and to have extended 
his sovereignty to Vycome in 505, statements that do not look at 
first sight probable in tlieuivselves, particularly liy the side of our 
inscription of -191. At any rate, they rc({niro further cxiimiiiatioii 
and verification. Meantime we may conclude Avith tlie help of the 
records now before us that in 550 the throne of V'^cmul Avas occupied 
neither by Vira Rama Martapda Varnia nor by Ravi Varnia, but 
by Aditya Vanna the Sarvanganatlni. 

Our next inscription comes from a different ([uarter. It is en- 
graved oil four sides of a tablet 2 >osted in front of a temple, iioav 
said to be sacred to Alvar, about three miles to the south of Piid- 
mauabliapuram in South 'Jh’avancore. It consists of two parts — 

^ Vide pago Ull. 



a Saiisovir .^luha nnd n. jirnso record in 'Fainil. TIio part in verso 
may be tlins translated : — 

17 Old Tamil (irantLa 

72 Sanscrit 

In the Sahi year SdkJuiluke, when the sun was in his own house j 
the chief of the yods in Sayittarins, and the moon in the constellation 
Ydinya, the prosperous ruler, Mdrtdnda Varnia, (f houndless fame 
and mild dispositio)} , the chief nmony the kings of Kerala, instituted, 
ifranting lands of great rat ue for the. pur])ose, regular offerings at day- 
break for tlte god kSanihhu of the temple of Sicagiri. 

Thisratlier cleverly composed couplet is certainly more satisfactory 
than those of tlie temple of Krishna. The <*hronogram Sdkhuluke 
a.GCording t<^ the Kjitapayadi system of notation means the year 
1025, and tlie Saka era being specially mentioned, there can be no 
doubt that the date recorded corresponds to our Malabar year 578. 
O'he sun being said to be in his own lionse, current astrology would 
lead us to infer that the month was Chingam or Simlia, the sign 
Leo being the one tiow liclieved by astrologtu’s to bo peculiarly the 
sun’s own const (dlation. But as we sliall see presently, the Tamil 
portion of the inscri[)tion specilies the month as Alesha m. This 
must be due either to an alteration in astrological conventions 
since 578 ^\. M., or to an error on the part of the (’omposer of the 
Sanscrit distich, who mistook the heavenly position where the 
sun is reckoiu'd to i)e at the zenith of his glory for the sign specially 
consid(Med to be bis own — a pardonable erroi*, no doubt, on the 
part of one not accpiainted with the intricacies of astrological 
conceptions. Lor what is more naturalilian t(^ suppose that one 
would bo at tli(‘ height of one’s ])Ower in one’s own house rather 
than under the roof of another ‘r But such a sup])osiLioii would 
im})ly ignorance of an important branch of Indian letters, not only 
on the pa,rt of the writer of the sldkd but also on tin' ]3art of those 
court pandits and otlu'r scholars of the ago* vho must have exam- 
ined the verse before allowing it f*) be inscribi'd on a- 1 ablet specially 
prepared for it. d’lie two alternatives being thus eipudly diflicult 
to a-ccept, I leave the solution of tlie pi-oblcm to I hose better 
versed than myself in the liistoiy of Indian astrology. riiere can 
be, liovvever, no similar doubt as to the position of the chief of the 
gods — Jupiter. lie was in 578 in the sign ol Sagittarius, — just 
the position where we should luive expected him, having found 
him 28 years ]u*evioiisly in Leo. d’he lunar mansion ol. the day 
was Yainya or Bharani, as the star is now more commonly called. 
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^[oi’o important to iis tiian nil these items of astronomical iiifoimia- 
tioii is that tlie king' oE Venad of the day was Martfinda Varrna, 
who is described as of boundless fame and of mild disposition, the 
latter of which descriptions at least must be taken as answering to 
fact. If the third descriptive clause, the cliief among tlie kings 
of Kerala/’ is meant !:o be ecpially significant, it would clearly prove 
that tlun’o were others in Kerala exercising sovereign powers at 
the time — a supposition of some liistorical value, as w(j sliall see 
further on. Ihit it Ujjpears to me (juito possible tliat the expression 
is a mere expletive introducc'd to till up tlic metro. The subject of 
llie grant is descri!)e(l as lands of great. valuO; audits object a jnirti. 
(!ular divine service ('onslsting of olTerings to be made at the early 
dawn of enoli day. It would have Ix'en of e([iial, if not of greater, 
value to ns, if ilio verse had gone on to specify the occasion tliat 
prompted tlio gi*anr. Tt wo were to folhnv the lead ol the punning 
spirit indicated in the opi'iiing words of tlie vorsi', ^S‘^akhitloke 
Sakiibdc,^’ we should la* fompted to find some vague allusion to 
ciirreiit events of the period in the .succeeding words descri])iug the 
astronomical conjunci ions of the time. The description of l.ho sun as 
being in his own house might be taken as pointing to the stay of tlio 
mild sovereign in Ids own dojninioiis, wliilo the fact that the chief of 
the gods was in Sagitlarlus might suggest tliat his prime minister was 
away, bow in liand, on sonui foreign expiniition. The expression 
^ Yamya J)hare ’ would tlioii sound as the now current Malayalam 
word of Arabic oiagin /n/a^u(//o/r, or one who furnishes security for 
tlie good conduct of aiiotlicr, and might therefore bo Indd as indi- 
cating tliat some Ijostaow* of war was ta,ken liy tliat warlike minister 
ill tlie course of iiis foreign coiKjnests. Kut siudi commentaries would 
bo wortliy of t li!’ sclioliasts and hlinshi/(fk((rl(is of. tln^ middle ago.s, 
and are olivioiisly inadmissible in liistorical rissoarcli. only con- 
clusion, tiien, which wo can safely draw the verso is that the 

king of Venad in b78 was Kri jMclrtanda Varina, a king of a remark- 
ably mild disposition. 

This inference is fully l)orn(3 out by the d’amil portion of tlie 
record wliich wlien translated rt'ads thus : — 

J8 Old Malayalam 

72 Moditeval Tamil 

In the Kollani i/enr 578, the hoiiif/ 2d dfij/s old in MiUham^ on 
Satiirdai/, neir moon.j [the lunar 'mansion heinj^ Bharani^ was instil 
tided a daivn oJ)eriinj hy Sri Vira Kerala Mdrtdnda VarmaTirn- 
vadi of KiJapiierhr, to he mttde to the Mahddeca of Sivagiri at Uana- 
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Sunhctnallnr, and the nrrangeme)its made for the expens^es thereof are 
as follows ; — 

The huslied padd u required per day heinrj hi home measure 

the total paddy required per year is 24 halams, and the cost of condi^ 

ments amounts to To meet this total chary e^ six kalams arc to he 

taken out of the tax due on and for the remaining 18 kalams is to 

he utilized the tax due on the paddy lands heginniny with the 2 >iece 
called Akkirappullan Perai amony the Alvar temple lands iu Tiruvik- 
kraniapuram, thus making the total 2 !• kalams hi all. The clarified 
hufler required for the divine service and for Vaisivadevam heing per 
mouth t>vo nalies iu home measure, the land called Mavaraimulaip- 
pirayidam is also made over for the purpose. All these properties 
shall he taken possession of and enjoyed by the Vdriyan of Sattanur, 
hg name Adityan Adity an, and he shall furnish the supplies for the 
q/fering and also a holy garland out of the flou'cr garden to he formed 
1 ) 1 / him. (Til return for his labour) he shall take the offering of cooked 
rice. If the supply is not made for any one day udien the property is 
enjoyed hi pursuan^'e of this arrangement, double the default shall 
he paid, hut if the failure continues for a month, a. fine shall, in addi- 
tion to double the (/uantity defaulted, he imposed. If, however, the 
fail lire is due to tlte obstructiou of any in the Sahha, a complaint 
shall he loibjed at the door (of the trmple ?) and the obstruction shall 
then bo removed. Thus iu lineal succession and as long as the moon 
and the stars endure shall these paddy lands and garden be enjoyed-, 
the rent recovered every harvest, and the divine service conducted with- 
out failure. This copy of the royal writ is inscribed In this stone by 
Tehnran Iravi of the temple.” 

Thu8 it will be «uoii that tliis Tamil portion of the inscription adds 
a few more particulars to those found in tlie Sanscrit vci*so above 
cited. A fracture having occurred on tlie lower right Ijand corner 
of the front part of the talilet, a, few words of the royal writ 
are irrecoverably lost. But fortunatedy tliese words happen only 
to be those describing the lauds from which tho smaller portion of 
the supply, viz., six kalams of paddy, is to ])o drawn. It will be 
noticed that even as late as 578, the measure used was called kalam 
and not kottai, marakdl, or parai, as at present. The word perai 
occurs as a part of the name of a particular ])ieeo of land, and it 
seems to me that tho underivable modem term parai, used in 
Trivandrum and Noi'th d’ravancore both as laud aud paddy measure, 
might be traced to perai and therefore to qierv, meaning ^ to contain \ 
^ to be wortli^, or ^ to multiply ’. I have rendered tlie illalavu as 

2 
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Miomo uionsnro’, and if F am right in my interpretation it will imply 
that some foreign measure was also then current in the countiy. 
The word Huisvadcvam usually means certain offerings to departed 
forefathers^ and since clarified butter alone is provided for, wo have 
to take the offerings as having been of the nature of a sacrificial fire. 
As in onr former documents, so in this we find reference made to the 
village coLi^icils of those days, which, it would appear, had influence 
and independence enough to obstruct the provisions of a royal 
chartoi*. Fn the case of such obstruction, liowever, provision was 
made for an appeal to be taken to the ^door’, which wo may tak(‘ 
to bo the door''*' of the temple, and therefore, to tlui Ooveniinent 
authorities connected with the temple. The curious caste name 
VMriyan occurs in this inscription : and the attempts made to ex- 
])hiin the term are so typical of the spirit of mytli-making, so 
characteristic of Eastern scholarship, that 1 am tempted to borrow 
a passage on the subject from the pagost of the last (Census l^eport 
of Tra vane ore. 

Sri Parasurama, so runs the paragraph on ^ The Origin and 
Caste Uerivatlon of Variyars’, having brought in Brahmins from 
outside to colonize Malabar, detailed the Siidras to do menial ser- 
vices for them. The Brahmins finding the Sudras unfit from a 
religions point of view for pagoda service, they prayed to Parasu- 
rama to help them in their difficulty. Sri Parasurama appeared 
unto them and created out of wat(U’ a new caste for pugoda service. 
They were called Varijanmar (from the root varl — water), which 
gradually became Variyanmar.” fldius in the attempt to trace a 
clear Dravidian word to a Sans(uut root, the special creation hy])o- 
thesis is strained to breaking point. But the derivation, liowever 
gratifying to the Sanscrit grammarian, does not satisfy the Nauibui i 
philosopher, as it leaves unsettled the water-made \'jiriyar\s position 
in the Aryan hierarchy. A new tradition is therefore invented, and 
the paragraph goes on to add : — There is also anotlier tradition 
current about their origin, according to which a certain Sudra 
woman was doing menial service in the pagoda. She was ordered 
by the Brahmins employed in the temple to sweep away the bones, 
Ac., that lay within the precincts of the pagoda. She did so, in 


n‘Cf*rjtly the oHici;il tt-rin fora Revenue District was /ncinilujuitt um cadnkkol, 
ineatiin^ the duor f>J the nta ntlepn m. a his Afaljiyaljim avoimI is fan! t^iviiiti’ wnv to (In* 
li inluNlani term talmi. 

pujjc 
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consequence of wliicJi her cjiste people excommuincatcd her from 
tlieir order. But the liralimiiis allowed her to remain in the pagoda 
service separate from her own caste people. She and lier descend- 
ants were permitted to live on terms of samhandam with Brahmins^ 
tluis constituting them into a separate caste, and forbidding tliem 
to iiiterdine with Sudras. According to the ordinances of Vegna 
Valkiya, the oifspring of a mixed connection of a Brahmin witli a 
Sudra woman were termed V^ariers.^’ 1dius, then, does the Nn-m- 
biiri seek to check tlie undue aspirations of his cleanly Variyar 
colleagues in the temple by assigning to them a Sudraic origin. 
But the Vfiriyars themselves are nc)t wanting in invt?ntive genius, 
and so the paragraph coucliidos with yet another tradition of their 
origin. ^SVccording to Bhugolapnraiiam/’ continnos tlie Report, 
“ there lived in ^rrichiir a certain old Namburi Brahmiu married to 
a young Brahmin girl. AVishing for progeny slu? commenced a 
course of devotion to the village god, one portion of which was 
the making of garlands of flowers daily for the god. This is con- 
sidered one of the mod(‘S of propitiating a Hindu god, who lieard 
Iier prayer, and she in duo course coiieeived. Her old husband, 
liowevcr, sus})ectcd her of iididelity and discarded her. From that 
day forward tlic [>agod;i authorities also refused to accept the 
garlands of flowers slie used to make for the deity. 8he was, 
liowever, I’osoliite in her pious work, ami placed the garlands 
daily on the temple steps notwithstaudiug and returned home. 
The Mower garlands which she so left on the steps used to be seen, 
the next day on the god’s image, day iifter d;iy. This miracle 
attracted the notice of the holy Brahmins, who therofr<.)iii declared 
her immaculate, and said that the coneepLion was the result of 
divine will. She was not, however, taken back into their own 
community, but a separate caste was started for her from that day, 
her occupation being making of Mower garlands and other such 
tem})le service.’^ 

AVe are thankful to tho Census (.’omuiissioiu'r fur having embodied 
these traditions in his Report; but it would be idle iiidceil to criti- 
cise them. They >voiild have been even beneath onr notice but for 
the currency and credence such false derivations receive in this land, 
even when the etymology of a word lies, as in this case, unmis- 
takably on th .0 surface. ^ Vririyau ’ is obviously the man with the 
vdriy and vdri in Tamil moans a broomstick or rake — vdnikdl and 
vdriyal being other derivativ'cs, in everyday use, from the same 
root, mr, to collect, clean, or sweep. Swccj)ing the inner court of 
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the temple was undoubtedly one of tlio special duties of the original 
Variyar or Varer, however much his descendants may now prefer 
the more leisurely and dignified function of tying up flower gar- 
lands for the use of the deity inside. Our Variyaii, Adiiyan Adit- 
yaii of Chattanur, it will be observed^ had also a garland of flowers 
to supply, but the extra payment of the cooked rice offerings fixed 
by the grant would show tliat he had other functions to discharge 
and other remunerations to receive. 

Jhit whatever were the duties and emoluments of the Variyan in 
question, it is more important for ns to note that the full name of 
the sovereign wlio ruled over Venad in 578 was Sri Vira Kerala 
^[artanda Varrna, which the metrical necessities of the aUhi con- 
tracted into King Martanda. Equally if not more important is the 
mention of the Kilapperur family name. It will be remembered 
that the earliest of our inscriptions giving this family designation 
is the one taken from Kadinankiilam, dated oSO.* 1 have not yet 
succeeded in finding out how the Venad royal house came to be as- 
sociated with a village so far north as Kilap})erur in the Cliirayiukil 
Taliiq. Further on wo shall sec iiow in sul)sef[iient times an im- 
portant branch of the original stock assumed an exclusive right to 
this title. Already perhaps the royal family was getting split up 
into distinct branches, and it was found necessary thus to desig- 
nate the branch to which the reigning sovereign of the lime be- 
longed. But these doubts are nuthing by the side of a more serious 
difficulty created by Mr. Shuugoouiiy Meiion. For whatever was 
meant by the addition of the Kilapperur family name in this parti- 
cular case, the inscription leaves no room for (he least doubt that 
Sri Vira Kerala Martamhi Variiia was the name of tho \ enad 
sovereign ill 578. Bub Mr. Shungoonny Meiion tells a dilferent 
story. Ilaviug noted the death of Kbrala Varma tliree mouths 
after he succeeded to the tlirone of his uncle Kavi Varma in 557 
M.E., the author says : ‘‘ Kerala Varma Kulasckhara Ferurnal was 
succeeded by his twin lirother Chera Udaya Marta. ida Varma. 
The reign of this sovereign was longer than that of all the Tra van- 
core mouarclis. llis lligluicss ascended' tlie mnsnad while lie was 
sixteen years of age, and died at tlie ripe age of seveuly-ciglit after 
a reign of sixty-two years. Ills reigu was of a mixed character, 
partly attended with prosj)erity, and jiartly with troubles and 
anuoyancea, as is natural during such a long period, in which 


# Etni'j ^oi\rci<jns vf Truvdncvrt:, -i7. 
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many vlcissituclos might be expected. His Uigliness Chcra Udayji 
Martanda Vann a performed the coronation ceremonies, and was 
styled Knlasokliara Periimal. During the reign of this sovereign 
all the south-eastern ])ossessioiis of Travancore on the Tinnevelly 
side were regained, and the sovereign often resided at Valliyoor 
taud Clicra Maha Devi. In consofjiiencc of the mild and nnwarlike 
dispcsition of tliis king, some of the subordinate chiefs in the east 
became refractory, and tliero was constant fighting, and latterly, 
while the sovereign was residing at Tris^andrum, the chief of 
Rettiapuram invade<l Valliyoor, and the king’s nephew, being 
defeated in battle and fearing disgrace, eo)}nnitted suicide. In 
these places, several grants of lands nia.de by this Kulasekhara 
Peniinal reinain, some of which we have already noticed. C.’hera 
Maha ])evi was his favourite residence, and conse([ueutly this 
sovereign Avas called Chera Udaya ^fartauda Vanmi. Tc>wards the 
close of his reign, suspecting unfair ])i*ocecdings on the part of 
the chief men of the Paiidyaii fSiate, the residence of the Jfoyal 
Pamily was removed to lOlayadathnnad llottarakaray (Kottarak- 
karui ?) and a governor Avas appoint(*d to laile V.alliyoor and other 
possessions in the east. I’liis sovereign died in 019 at the ripe age 
of seventy-eight years.^’"' ^fr. Shuiigoonny Alenon then by Avay of 
illustration gives a portrait of the king Gliera Udaya ^lartanda 
Varina. As this is one of the few reigns in the early .Malabar 
centuries of Avhicli the author attempts to give us any particulars, 
it Avould have helped us more than this atlructive picture, if ho had 
indicated the sources from wliich he borrowed his information. In 
itself it does not look very probable that the name (Jhera Udaya 
could have been derived from CheraUMaha Devi, (’liera Malia Devi 
itself is explicable only as the place with tlic shrine of the great 
goddess of Chera.” Kven supposing it be a contraction for Cliera 
Maha Devi Udaya, we have the irrefutable evidence of our inscrip- 
tions to prove that np to 578 at least, that is, up to the twenty- 
iirst year of his supposed lung reign, ho had neither that title nor 
the designation Kulasekhara IVrumal, since a formal royal writ is 
the last place where such omissions would be permit ted. On the other 
hand, the document proves that the king* avIjo ruled over Veiiad in 
that Malabar year had a distinctly different Avord as an integral 
part of his name. Jle was not, as Mr. Hlnnigoonny Meiioii tells us, 
Chera Udaya Jlarlanda Kulasekhara Peruinal, but Sri Vira Kerala 


* Vide I ^4. 
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M/irtanda V'^anua Tinivadi. Remembering how easily mistnkos iti 
dry lists of long compound names may occur, wo could have sup- 
posed Chera Udaya Martanda to liave been either a predecessor or 
a successor of our Vira Kerala Martamja Varma of 578 but for a 
remarkable coincidence. Both ^Lr. Shungoonny Meuon and the 
author of (nir Sanscrit sluhl are agreed as t(» the chara(;teristic 
miUhiess of the sovereigns they respectively describe*. But what 
confidence this singular circumstance breeds is rather rudely shaken 
by Mr. Shungoonny Menou^s reference to the Rettiapuram chief. 
Rettiapuram may be taken for Kttaiyapuram, of which it is a vul- 
gar corruption. But the Kttaiyapuram Zemindary was not itself in 
existence about this time, to attack Valliyoor in the confines of 
Travancore. The traditions cherished by the family itself do not 
claim for its founder a higher anticpiity than 1 128. Dr. Caldwell 
thus summarizes the legends connected Avith the foundation of the 
Zemindary : ^^On the defeat of Anna Deva Raja, king of Vijayana- 
garam, by Mohammad Alauddin,one Kumaramuttu Ettappa Nayaka, 
the ancestor of the J^ttaiyapuram Zemindars, fled from Chaiidni- 
giri, in company with 04 armed relations, oOl) men at arms, and 
i,000 dependants, Avith a certain niu)iher of accountants and otliors, 
and took refuge Avi til Ati Vira Parakrama Paudya Raja at i\ladura, 
wlio appointed them to repress outrages in the country of the 
Kalhirs, and ga\'e them some villages therein for their maintenance. 
This is represented to have taken place between 1128 and 11 18. 
Ill process of time ibey moved on towards the sontli and became 
]iossessed of various viliagus in the Tinnevelly district, one of which, 
to Avhich tliey gave the name of Ettaiyapiiram, they made the 
capital. Now, it is foreign to onr [lurpose to test the truth of 
this traditional account of the origin of the Ettaiyapuram Zemindary. 
Whatever errors there may be in this account it does uut err on 
the side of modesty in the date assigned to its founder. If Kumara.- 
Muttn Ettappa Nayaka came really from Chaiidragiri, it is more 
likely that he tied from the place when (Jhaiidragiri was taken by 
tlio Muhammadjins in IGk), than about 11-28, wiieii Ahuiddin is 
said to have attacked Yijianagaram — a further statemeui foi* which 
it is difficult to find any sup])ort. If his flight on the other hand 
had anything to do Avitli the fall of Vijianagaram, the more a]ipiv;- 
priate period would be about 15Go and not 1 128. But even taking 
the latter date as the correct time for the original Ettappa Nayaka, 


ILiUvnj u/ TinnwcUijj p. bh 
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^ mince we are ioUl that only in of liis mucco.s.sors 

eslablislicil tUoinselves at Ettaiyapuniin^ we cannot imagine how 
the ^^cliief of Ettaiyapuram couhl liave invaded Vallivoor, not far 
from Cape Comorin, in tlie lifetime of Mr. Shungoonny Menon^s 
Chera Udaya Martanda Varma, who according to the author died 
in 619 M. E. or A. U. 11 14. 

But this last date raises a difficulty yet more formidable. We 
learn from an inscription at Navaylckalam, in the Chirnyinkil 
Talnq, dated 7 a.m., Afonday, Piishayam 8tar, Panchami, the 22nd 
Kdavani, Kolhim year 614, that tlio king of Vcnad on that date was 
Sri \4ra Rama Martanda Varma, and it is therefore impossible 
that Mr. Shungoonny AfenoiPs (4iera Udaya Martanda Varma, 
wludher he was or was not identical with our Sri Vira Kerala 
AITirtanda Varma ot‘ 578, could have? reigned up to 619, that is, full 
live years after the crown had passed to another individual. But 
curiously Giiough AFr. Shungoonny AFenon mentions some sixty 
])ages earlier and ejuite in another connection, an ^^inscription on 
the inner stone-wall of the (Jhera AFaha Devi Pagoda, dated 
Alalayalam or Kollam year 611* fll69 A.L).), commemorating a 
grant by the Travancore King dicra Oodiah Alartnnda \hirma to 
the pagoda at that place while the grantee was residing in the 
Uliera M alia Devi ])a]aee.” It is possililo, of euiirse, to reconcile 
tlio two inscriptions by supposing that Air. Shungoonny AFoiioii’s 
is dated a month or so earlier than ours, in whieli ease the year 
61 1* would be the date botli of thedoatli of ( liera Udaya Martanda 
Varma and of the accession of Sri V’^ira Rama Aliirtaiyja \4irma. 
But in scientitic- rc^si'arches nothing can he more dangcr(3ns tlian 
taking matters on trust. We have tlicrefore to examine tlie 
t.4i(*ra. Malci Devi inscription afresh. The Navaykkalam inscrip- 
tion, also, is too im})ortant to be hnniedly disposed of. Until, then, 
these two inscrijitions are fully discussed, we may provisionally 
suppose that Sri Vira Kerala Alartanda Varma was otherwise^ 
known also as Clu»ra Udaya Alartanda Varma, and that lie continued 
to nde till the end of tlie sixth AFalabar century — the period hen' 
taken up for investigation. 

Before eoncluding I shall brietly recount the n'snlts arrived at 
in this paper, iriilike the fourtli and hfth centuries tlealt with in 
my previous lectures, the sixth has not been left a pure blank in 
the history of 'Travancore, to be tilled up by epigra])hy. Besides 
Air. Shungoonny AFenon’s History whij*h I havi' more than oneo 
alluded to, there is a more authoritative pAiblication, the Uovern- 
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monf’j AlinjuiiiCj in wliicli will be found a list of 3o sovereigns of 
Travancoro, of whom the first four fall within our period. Wo 
have therefore to present the results of our itnpiiry in two aspects — 
a positive and a negative, consisting respectively of what we are 
able to affirm and wluit wo aro able to deny. The facts we affirm 
are: — (1) that in Saka 1 206, corresponding to the Kollam year 
ooO, tho king of Venad was Aditja Varina surnamed Sarvanganathn; 
(2) tliat on the 27th Mf^sham, 578 M. E., or Saka 1325, tlio same 
countiy was governed by Sri Yira Kerala Marta nda Vaiana 
Tiruvadi of Kilapperur ; mid J») tliat on the 22nd Kisliabliam^ 
Gi t M. E,, the king of tlie country was Sri Vira Kama AfartaiKht 
Varma. 

These few facts, no doubt, leave many gaps ; but so far as they 
go, they are indubitable — or to be strictly accnrat(‘ — vei*y neai'ly 
so. Being sucli, tlicy enable ns to deny, with proportionate con- 
fidence, certain .statements commonly believed to be triu' on tho 
strength of the authorities above named. Jfr. Shnngoonny Menon's 
list of Travancoro kings for the same period would stand thus: — 
(1) Aditya Varma, who died iu 510 M. E ; (2) Sri \"ira Kama 
Martauda V^nrina, who reigned from 510 to 550; (3) Eravi Varma, 
who rilled from 550 to 557 ; (V) Kerala Varma KuhisekaraPernmal, 
who died 3 months after his coronation in 557 ; and (5) Chora Udaya 
Marlanda Varma Kulasckhai’a Oerumal, who ruled from 557 to 610. 
Tho list in the Travancoro Almanac omits Aditya \hirma, and 
begins \vith his .^iiccos.sor in the abov(i table. Fi’oni the way iu 
wdiicli it is jiriiired with no reference to iMr, Shnngoonny Meiioif.s 
History, one would b(‘ led to think that it had some indepimdenb 
foundation, but closer examination tends to show that its independ- 
ence consists imtircly in its orthography. ^Tn^r after year for tho 
last quarter <jf a century and more, thispereiinial page'^'in the Aimual 
informs us (I j that Sri VeeraRama Martauda A'arma Kaja ruled dO 
years beginning with 1335-36; (2) that Errawee Varma Kaja ruled 
for 7 years beginning with 1375-76; (3) tliat Kaler Knhlsekhara 
Perunial ruled for a short time iu tho year 1382-83 ; and (-1) that 
Chera Oodeah Martauda Varma Kulasekliara l^erumal ruled for 62 
years beginning witli 1382-82), The dates given iu this list, if 
taken to be in the (Jlirlstian era, correspond well enough with tlie 
Malabar years given by Mr. Shiiugooiiny Monon, and with the 
exception of llie name Kaler Kulasekliara Porumal, which can 


♦ 'IVaVfiiCore Alaianac for 1805, p, 92. 
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hardly be identified with Kerala V^arma Kulasekhara Peruinab the 
dissimilarities in the names might be set down to individual idio- 
syncrasies in spelling. Now our records enable us to deny almost 
all the statements supported by these two authorities, and they are 
the only two in the field. Kor instance, iE there is any truth in 
the inscriptions 1 have explained to you, it must must follow (1) 
that Vira Kama Mavtanda Varina could not have reigned up to 
M. E. ; (2) that Ravi Varma could not have commenced his reign 
in that year ; (3) that in 578 the king oE Travancoro was not 
known as Chera Udaya Martrinda Varma; and (4) that whenever 
Chera Udaya did commence his reign he could not have continued 
on the throne till G19 M. E. We cannot, thcroEoro, safely look to 
these authorities to fill up the gaps left by the records which 1 
have presented to you. Wc must leave that good work to future 
research, moi-e systematically conducted than mine has been. My 
spasmodic unaided efforts serve, perhaps, only to render the very 
darkness of the subject visible. But it has been well said : Vnt- 
Jena qao'stlo dimidiiun scicnticfj cst,” It is half way to knowledge 
when you know what it is that you have to know. 
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KORACHAS OR KORx\MAS. 

In the last two Census Reports of the State, it lias ca.sic. 
lieen in a way assnniod that Korachas ajid Koi*ainas are 
two different castes ; but there is strong reason to hold 
that tlie names are Jiiore local vai’iations for one and the 
same caste. The exogarnous divisions Jimong them and 
farnil}^ names whei*ever they are Fouml, and the customs 
such as a maternal iinch^’s right to the first two daughters 
of his sister at I'educed h^rff and the paynuait of the h'Vd 
amount in easy instalments spn^ad over a number of years 
are all common to both the branchc'S, who mcn'i'over speak 
the sauK^ langiiage. Tlie number of this cast(% according 
to the last ( kmsus, was *2 the number of males and 

females lieing nearly ccjual. ^riiey are found scattered all 
over the State, and as a large section of tlium ari^ of wan- 
doi-mg habits, it is not easy to detta'inine where they are 
chiefiy located. 

Their usual names are Korama Korunf Name, 

or Kordchd and they sometimes call tliemselves 

hovdcd K j ! jjKf /( Tlii'y ha\'t^ ae(juir(*d 

nicknames of Kalla Kararha or Kalla l\(aatint 

by ri'ason of their r('l)nte(l thieving propensity, 

Abbe Duliois calls tbcm An/Zn llanfara 
l)ut t.his is not current as a name of the caste now, and was 
probably only a chvscription of their [)redominant profession 
as a thieving fraternity, which lu' mistook to be the 
name of the caste. 

ddiose that aiv pojmlarly known as Koi’achas, say 
that Koramas are a different chiss, addicted to thieving, 
while thos(' passing for Koramas resent bi'ing called 
by the otlum name A\diich, they say, applies to a thieving 
Mass. The origin of the two words seems to be itlentieal 
and there is little to choose between them as to the evil 
repute that they suggest, 

B 
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In Tolugu, they are known as tJruhulas a 

iiaine wliicli to tlioir tliinkiiig carries no stigma, and whicli 
each class claims as appropriate to its own division. 

Tlu'y have as ilaar title ov name-ending, Sotti 
l)esi(les flie usual ones of Ap|)a and Ayya ; and 

tlu'y maintain that tlu*y l)eIoiig to the 18 Phanas or right 
hand section of castes. 

Korama and Koracha both secan to ])C derived from 
the verb hint meaning to divine or prognosticate, 

and are applunl totin' caste on account of their [U'otession 
of fortnnc-ti'lling, whieh their women practise. Some derive 
these teinis from a word wliieli tneans a hillman (r/. d\niiil 
a hill conntiw), showing that these people are a 
wild tril)e living in jungles. But tlio former appears to 
1)('- the mor(^ probable derivation and is in meaning equiva- 
lent to the Tcdngii name of the caste, namely, Krnkala 
which comes fi'om the root Ennjn to know or di- 

vine. 

Koiavanji makkaln means children 

of a Koravanji, that is, a foiiuilo foi'tmie-ti'ller. 

]\la,nv Koi'amas who are educated and live in towns 
riqmdiate the name, and call tlnnnselves Bala jas oi’ Kora- 
vanjis. TIk^ division of Koramas known as Sonai 
Koranias Avho are pi])ers, in some placi's siicJi as Chikmaga- 
hn*, deny their identity Avithllu' main caste, lint an cmpii- 
rv into their liahits and ciistoins proves tludr unmistakable 
identity. 

Or\i,\u. If ^^^>f heen possible to obtain infoianation of any 

value concerjiing the origin of the caste. It is likely that 
tliey are one of the aboriginal tribes, or tluit they have a 
large projiortion of l)lood of such ti'ibes in tlicir veins. Of 
coni'se, in iluur case also, mythological or fanciful legends 
are not want ing to explain tlahr origin. There is a story ciii*- 
reiit that Pai vati, th(‘ consortof !Siva, onc(' disgnisiMl herself 
as a .soothsayer and that. Koramas are her dciscend- 
ants. i\noth(‘r stoi’y connected with tlicir ()CGU|)ati()n is 
that a, Mcda was asked to pn'.paro a. cradle for IM.rvati’s cliild 
out of a seipeut with its stomach filled with precious 
stoiias, but Ik; v,as a-l’ra-id of tomdiing it on account of the 
rattling ikusi; of the stones. Then a Koracha Avas askcul, 
to do tla* jrd) l)iit ]h) Avas giveii a knotted serpent and as 
llio jU'tr.oiis stoiK‘s w(‘r(‘ hold tightly packed in tlioir place 
l)v the kiiotS; ho heard no rattling, a.nd boldly took it and 
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iplit it like a bamboo and made tlie cradle, llotli castes 
were thenceforth to live on bamboo wicker work; bnt tlie 
Meda still goes about in a gingerly jnaniKu* and splits liis 
bamboos from the l)ottom, whereas the Koraclia proceeds 
to cut them from the top. As a reward for tlu? ( radio 
made by him, Parvati presented the Koraclia witli a divin- 
ing rod of tlie bamboo and a winnow wliich she had been 
using herself for fortune-telling, and that is how tliis })ro- 
fession has come down to them. 

Mythology ajjart, they are a wandering trilie found 
all over the State. That they are (U'cidedly of Tamil origin 
is borne out by the language they speak, which is common 
to them irresjiective of the ])lace they li\a‘ in, whetlier as 
Erukulas lu the Telugu country, as Koravas in the Tamil 
tracts, as Kora, mas or Korachas in the Kannada parts or as 
Koravis or Kaikaris in the Maliratta country. 

Al)bo Dnl)ois is (d* opinion that their customs and 
manners luive inncli in common with lh(.)S(‘ of wand(‘riiig 
trilies known in England and Prance as (Jypsies oi* !>o- 
liemians, and that they might have conu* into this country 
from Egypt. Hut the conehision is far-lelehed and Koramas 
of this State do not show tin' least ti’aces of such a distant 
origin. 

'^riu'y s])oak a language' wliieli appi'ars to a dinle'/t 
ol Tamil or a mcdli'y of d'anii!, T(‘higu and tMimmcla. (he 
lirst eh'menL pi’epoiiderat ing. It is not ea>ily jiit- lligioie 
to common iieople, and like ail crimin d tribes they have a 
slang of th(‘ii* own which thi' uninit iatt'd cannot umha'staiuL 
Th(?y are said to have, says Mia Hira*, a [lecnliar gypsy 

hingnag(-5 of their own with a system of sigmds which 

miables them to converse with tin* initiated, unobserv- 
ed. * 

Tlu're are four main divisions which, though oiigin- 
tdly liased on occupations, have bo(.*ome endogamons at 
present. They ilru or Dabho Korachas 
^ Uppii or (Iliattada Korachas 
also known as Ed tina Koraclms 
Kuiichiire Korachas =oJSd^dj) mid Smni K.au- 

clias Then' said to he al< ) Pair ida 

Korachas and Sule Korchns 

IJru Koraclias are so called liecaiuse tlu'V have setth'd 
lown within towns and villages. ^Hiey are agriculturists 

^ Mysore Giizotiooi . 1 ., 2:)3. 
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but also make baskets, and their women practise tattooing 
and fortune-telling. They are styled Dabbe Korachas as 
they prepare bamboo baskets and other wicker work. Uppu 
Korachas trade in salt and are known also as Ghattada 
Korachas, because before the introduction of railways, they 
were the chief carriers of trade between the sea-coasts 
and tlie interior of the country above the ghats. Ettina 
Korachas use bullocks more than donkeys as beasts of bur- 
den, and they have incurred Jiotoriety as cattle-lifters. 
Kuncliige Koi*achas are tliose who manufacture Kimchvje or 
the brush used by weavers For starching their yarn. Sonai* 
Korachas get their name from a wind instrument (a pipe 
called soar'd in thei** dialect) on which they play. 

/ 

Except Urn and Sonai Korachas who are almost settled 
and live within villages, the rest ai'c more or h'ss re[)uted 
to be thieves and aiv' known by the nickname of Ka/hf or 
tliieving Korachas. 

They have four oxogamons divisions : -Satpmli 
^), K.'lvndi Menpadi Mendragiitti (35:)o^7lo 

d’hev say tha the peonk^ of Satp:uli division regard 
the Kakke plant in relugu, as saci’ed and tliose 

oF tiie Kuva li, the Margosatreo. and that they set np stones 
to ro|)resont their Family gods uiKhnaieath these' trees, to 
worship them. The meanings of these teians are obseurc 
and is said to be connected with the various services peu*- 
formed to the god ( Venkatarairianaswaini) at tlie slirine 
of Ikrupati, It is stated that HdtjHidi are so ea,lled because 
they adorn their god with flowers and jewels, this [)roeess 
l)eiiig in Tamil styled Sdfjutdi wliich is equivalent to /Sky- 
murpane in Sanskrit. Kdvffdi means a carryin »• pole and 
the ]Ka)ple oF this division are said to have carried their 
ofFerings to their god, suspended to a ])ol'‘- at both ends. 
Mciipddi division sing praises of god beft)re the idol; and 
Mendragvtti division offer slioes to tlie idol. 

Satpadi and KFivadi are said to bo the only two proper 
divisions, tlie other two Mondragutti and Menpadi being the 
late immigiants fi-om Bandar country (Krishna District), 
belonging to thesis main divisions. They i*ecoived separate 
names, and (‘ven now, in some places, it . appears that 

They inny (Misily idoutllitjd as the snakc-cliuriiiors who, ^^onlO 
leaving C)!i tloar pipes, with eohias whieh they exhibit 
before hviiises. 
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intermarriages between Satpadi and Mendragntti or Kava^i 
Menpadi are not allowed ; but this distinction is not long 
kept up. 

Koraclias have also what are known as family or house 
names, which however have no significance in marital 
relations. Some of these names are appended. They have 
no hypcrgamous divisions. 

The ordinary Koraclias do not observe any elaborate 
nirth ceremonies. Soon after tlu^ cliild is born, it is wash- 
ed in lukewarm water, and sometimes the mother is also 
^iven a bath and made to lie fiat, the waist being tightly 
rxndaged. 8Jie is given the usual heating medicines to 
lelp her recovery. On the 5tli or the 7tli day, she and the 
diild are bathed. Tlie wliole house is cleaued with cow- 
lung water and some eastemeii are invited to a dinner. In 
die evening of that day, the cliild is put into a cradle and 
s given a name. Toddy, arrack and even foreign liquors are 
roely used on this occasion. 

Their names are geii(M*ally tak(m From tliose of their 
>’ods fuid goddesses whicli include nuiny sylvan deifies. 
The following may be taken as typical, liotli ter niah^s and 
‘enialcs.^ Smilru Mdrff ffounnrn 

Hfivviiiit M((llu {^^U) iJad M(irh(( 

nickiiani(3S such as, Juhf (curly haired), S<)((a (crook- 
ed) arc common 

WIkmi a, (diild is born aftm* ihe deatli oT om^ or more' 
children, a poerdiar custom is observed in some places. 
8oon after the [mrification bath is taken, tlie mother 
oithei* I'eaJly or iiomiiialh' goes begu’ing to a f(‘\v lioiises to 
perform a v(nv previously taken to \h.mkat raiUMiia (of 'Tiiai- 
pati) or otlim* family deity, wliile the father follows her 

In tile I )r;iv ;(liaii laii^’uan'es, the same name nny he useil loi’ l)>^th 
sexes, l)ut the sex is ahvays distiuguisln'i liy (he emliny, maseiiliiio 
niuliiio- ill (I iiiid tli(^ I’eiiiiiiiiu* in t E\ee|)t in familiar inter- 

n nii’sc*, an hornn'itie sntlix is a ways, I'sjx'o.a lly in the liiuhei’ enstes, mhl" 
i-<l, which may he eitliei' o-mieral sucli ns (fnna (^^^-failum), 

irojii Sanskril (irjn, (ider or sir), a it, hi hrother), or proles- 

sional or caste-domotiiig, such as saatrij dikshiht lor iirahiiiins, arasu or 
^(ije-unisti for the Arasu (or kingly castes), sr//?-, ijaudd, ndnaka tor 
other castes, and rdv indifferently for llrahmaiiSj Maliiallas, Sndras, etc. 

For female names, till' varicly is not '^o groa , flu* ferminations 
hein^ (lynma^ dvra moilun-), akka sister), and iimmafi- 

adimunitive foimi, to denote dearness, of a Dima) j the latter 

-I . ^ ... 

Dciiifr those Avho imi- 

tate them. 


Ihrth 

ceremonies. 
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Avith the child in his arms. Out of the money collected, a 
silver or a copper necklace is made and pnt round the 
child’s neck. TIic nose is bored and a ring inserted in tho 
hole; and the child is given a name to denote that he has 
been l)orn for tlic sake of begging or by begging.^ 

There is no cusioni of giving two names to tho child, 
one for ceremonial purposes and tho other for everyday 
use. Blit it is a notorious fact that tho Korachas who en- 
gage themselves in the profession of thieving have a num- 
ber of alidscsj and they liave an understanding among 
themselves as to whicli should he employed on eacli occasi- 
on, so tliat the deception may not bo discovered, even if the 
other members of the gang are separately questioned about 
the names of their associates. 

Couvade, Korachas seem to have traces of the custom called 

(JiDirndr^ according to wliich, Avhcii a wife is delivei’cd of a 
child, the husliand is confined to bed and treated as a deli- 
cate patient. The practice seems to be dyijig out, ami 
(‘xists only in remote ])aj‘ts in the Shiinoga District and 
ols(‘wli(U*e. Tli(‘S(' ])eo])le Avere (|U(‘Stiono(l in Miriyiir, Sira, 
Maddagiri, Kaiikanhiilli, Mnlbagal and (loribidnui* Taluks 
bill tli:‘y \v(M‘e giun'rally nnwiliing to admit its existence 
without a round-about (*i-oss-(>xaminati()n. Tla're is a pro- 
ATi'b in Tamil Avhich moans tliai wlnui a Korama woimin 
bi'ouglit t’orili a son, the Korama man ate assafetida. t Even 
where the usage lias not disajipeared, they noAv only no- 
minally follow it, giving the husband a little of tlio mctli- 
cines prepared for the Avife. { 

Adoption. When a man has no children lie may adopt a boy, pre- 

ferably tho son of a broMiei' oi* one lielonging to the same 
oxogamons division. But a brother cannot hr' adopted. 
Thori^ is no ceremony obsei’ved except tha.t of taking off 
tho old waist thi’ead of tho boy and putting on 

a new one and giving a dinner to the caste people, to an- 
nounce tlio fact. 

,, . ?vlarriae*(ns are <j:enerallv celebi*ated aftei’ iinborty. A 

woman may, Antliout incurring any social odium, remain 

^ Siu'li as iKtiitjddii oi* 'T i nqjcuf i h f -pn ( ( f Udrdtlii 

i ^ _D ^ Sj' _fi r© • 

t Th(i lalo Mr. G. Krishna Uao made sonio (MUjiiivy on this inattor 
win hi liLi w;is SM[)ori!it(‘n(lont of P»)li.*o in tSIiiino^'a, and furnisluMl a 
short jiccoiint, whi(;]i lias l)een pnhlislicd by t ho Superintriideiit of tho 
Miidias Musoinn, in a Bulletin. (Vob iV, No. 2, pp. 115-llG). 
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fmnai’ried. If she should bo discovered to have gone 
[stray, she is made to join the man, in h'«Uke, if lie is of 
ho same caste- If the paramour is of a different hut ]ii[)-lier 
jaste, her fault may be condoned by a lino, but if lie hap- 
)ons to be of a lower caste, she loses lier caste. 

Polygamy is allowed and practised to some extent 
according to the means of the husband, but polyandry is 
unknown. 

In marriages, they have to avoid girls among their 
agnatic relations and others born in their own group, the 
affinity to the group being traced tlu’ough males. Mar- 
riage with an elder sister’s daughter is allowed, but the 
daughter of a youngesr sister (jannot bo t:ikcn to Avife, 
unless by a widower. Maternal uncle’s or paternal aunt’s 
daughter may be married ; but in the case of the j)atornal 
aunt’s daughter, if his father or paternal uncle (younger 
or elder) has already ma,rri(!d a daught(n’ of hers, tlie otlier 
cannot be inarrusl by him (the neplieAv). Marilages in 
the section in whicli one’s own mothei' or fatlior’s mother 
was born are allowed, but not in the S(‘ction in which one’s 
own mother’s mother was born, as the lattei" goiK'rallr 
happens to be ol f)n(^’s oAvn sect.ion, A man may marr^ 
two sisters, l)ut not sinuiltaiK'ously. ft is said that if a 
man has married the younger of the two sislei-s, the (‘hh'r 
cannot afterwards be takem to wife, eitiier in regular 
marriage or in on the ground that tlu! relationship 

as Avifo’s sister is looketl upon as eijuivalent to that 

of a mother thus rendering marriage with lu'r incestuous, 
'fwo sisters may be m.irried l)y tw'o brothers. Tlie only 
other formula not covered by the i n!c of exogamy is that 
the intended couple should not be related, either actually, 
or by analogy as parent and child or as brother and 
sister. There is no objection to exchange of daughters be- 
tAveen tAvo families in marriage. 

It is a binding custom among the Korachas that the 
first two daughters of a Avoman must be giyen, on a reduced 
lera, to her brother to be married either by himself or to 
bis sons. If ho has no sons and does not himself stand in 
need of the girls for marriage, Ids right to them is exor- 
cised by bis getting two-fifths of the Irm amount payable 
for each of them at their marria.ge, but if ho lakes them, he 
pays only 12 pagodas each, while the nsual tcra is 20 
pagodas. 



s 

This is one of the few castes in which the wife naay 
be older than the husband by months and even, though 
rarely, by years. This is explained by them as owing to 
their disinclination to forego their right to marry a sister’s 
daughter which is universally recognised in the caste. 

I'herc are no impassable bars to marriage imposed by 
religious or professional considerations, but they usually 
contract maiital relations only with families that are 
known to one another and that are already so connected. 
Such of the caste as have long given up criminal and pre> 
datory habits, and have settled in towns and villages 
owning houses and other property, will not naturally enter 
into alliiince with their castemeu, who are still notoriously 
addicted to such habits. 

The Korachas who have ado])ted settled habits, have 
been imitating Vakkaligas and other similar castes in their 
marriage ceremonial to a greater or less extent. But the 
wandering portion of them still retain thoii- peculiarities. 
They observe no Vilya-Sd.itra do not call in 

any band of pipers nor use the hhiiHlunga marriage 

chaplet, and some do not even erect a marriage booth. 
'1 he Brahman astrologer is consulted only to see if the 
stars corresponding to the names of pa) ties agree* ami 
to fix a day. lie has no further share in the celebration 
of tile marriage. 

Monday is considered flic jiroper one to commence 
the actual ceremony. On the ])revious h’riday, the bride- 
groom goes to the bride’s but and jiresents her with a few 
coins, the acceptance of wliich signifies tier consent. They 
arc both then rubbed with turmeric paste and have a 
general feasting separately in their own places. 

If the parties live in separate villages, the bridegroom 
and his party arrive at the village of the bride and pitch 
their hut near hors. 

Ou the day fixed for tlic mari-iage, two fresh huts are 
ei-ccted, with their doors opeuing to the east, one being for 
the bride atid the other for the bridegroom. Strictly 
speaking, this should be done though they live in houses 
ill villages, as marriages must always take place before liuts 
teniptivarily put up, but those living in towns have mostly 

* Tfiis is called iu Kannada as Uvuartibula i.e., agreement 

uj‘ rjuuxvb, 
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given up this practice. The parties arc led to their huts 
and are anointed and bathed. They are then seated on 
pices of date mats and are besmeared witli turmeric. 
After this, they have a dinner for the casteineu. 

In the evening at about 6 the bride and ihe bride- 
groom are again anointed and bathed. Dresst'd in fresh 
clothes, they are made to sit facing each oilier on date 
mats between the two luits. 1’he fi-inges of tlirir garments 
are tied together, and between the couple two ]K)t s 

are kept on a date uiat and worshipped. They rest 
their lumds on tlie.se pots, the hand of the bridegroom 
being placed over that of the bride; and each ties to the 
other’s wrist a kanhn.Ki of woollen and cotton thi'cads twist- 
ed togetlicr and a turuiei-ie i-oot, a betel leaf and a copper 
ring tied to it.- Similar kmikanim are tietl to the pots also. 
The couple are then 'ed to the bride’s house by the bride- 
groom’s maternal uncle or a similar relation. That night, 
the bride and the bridegroom observe a fast. 

Early in the morning, the next day, the maternal 
uncle of either the briile or tlie bridegroom who happens 
to be unmarrletl, outs a brancli of a NdrifJe tree (Jamho- 
lana, and places it at a well or a waicr course. Five 
persons, two men and three married women, go there 
ctirryiiig two sacred pots and a light, till the pots with 
water, worship them and the piece of Ncrale wood, and 
bring them to the bride’s hut. 'I'his branch is tixed on a 
.sinali dais in front of the bride’s hut and the pots are 
di'posited on a bed of rice spreail near it. Two earthen 
dishes tilled with cotton seed and castor oil are placed on 
these pots and lighted and kept burning till the dlnlre is over. 
It is the belief that if these lights, styled dipa 

burn steadily, the marriage will prove a 
liappy one. A kdlasa is also placed there on grains of 
rice spreail in a dish, and puja is made to it, a cocoanut 
being offered and fraiikiucensc burnt. 

The bride and the bridegroom are now conducted to 
this place and stand facing each other, the bride looking 
towards the east. The bridegroom tics the tali made of 
a string of black glass beads round the briile’s neck ; and 
then they put handfuls of rice on each other’s head. The 
married couple sit to a common meal (sOJsdJ), with the 
three women and two men that have brought the sacred 
twig and pots, in which cooked rice, plautaiiis, jaggory and 
ghee arc served to thorn. 
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After this they have Nalurjn when the bridegroom 
and the bride sit together and offer to each other flowers, 
sandal, turmeric paste and pan-supari^ and pour seise or 
rice^ on each other. Thou with tlio fringes of their garments 
tied together, and holding each other by the right hands, they 
are taken to bathe. They sit side by side on wooden' 
pestles laid on the gi*onnd and water is poured on them. 
They go with wot clothes on and worship the Nerale twig 
by going round it thrice and falling prostrate before it. 

‘‘ The pot searching” ceremony takes place next. A 
pot decorated with chunara lines is filled with red coloured 
water, and ])ioces of silver, copper and gold are thrown in it. 
The bride and tlie bridegroom are made to search for and 
pick out these pieces alternately. 

That evening the bride and the bridegroom dressed 
in ricli clothes, and the girl profusely bedecked and crown- 
ed with flowers go in state to a temple and after wor- 
ship return to the bride’s hut, the ])rocessiou being led by a 
married woman carrying a lamp on her head. At the 
entrance of the hut, the woman waves this iamj) about the 
cou])le for which service she receives a little ])resGnt, 
Idle C(mple are then taken into the hut, given fresh clothes 
and served with food, which they and the three married 
Avomen and two men referred to, must eat from the same 
dish. Idiis is called the second Jinnur 

Then the Nerale branch set up in the pandal, is remov- 
ed after jneja. from its place. Before its I’omoval, the 
castemon assemble and demand presents according to the 
means of the parties, ddiey begin sometimes as high as 
a hundi'cd rupees, but by haggling the demand is reduced 
to about five or ton rupees. Occasionally Avlien the parties 
are very poor, it is even compounded for a betel leaf and 
a nut. 

The bride and the bridegroom are again besmeared 
with turmeric, and the mother fills the giiTs garment with 
presents consisting of dry cocoaiiuts (kopra) cut in halves, 
turmeric roots, betel loaves and nuts, five quarter-seers of 
lice and five lianas. They then rise from their S(^ats Avith 
the fringes of tlieir garments tied together and holding 


* Kico isbelif'Ved to ha ilio plenty and the tlirowinpf of rice on 

the heads of ilie couple by way l)lcssin»- is meant to invoke prosperity 
and Jiappinoss on them. In every auspicious ceremony this is an impor- 
tant item. 
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each other’s right hand. The bride transfers the presents 
into the cloth of the bridegroom; who keeps the rice and 
returns the rest to her. They salute the elders by pros- 
trating before them and receive their congratulations ac- 
companied with presents of money ranging from a two anna 
piece upwards, tliough rarely going to rupees. The lint 
erected for the husband is tlien pulled down and its 
materials and the domestic vessels contained in it are carri- 
ed to some distance by the bride, who als(^ drives at the 
same time her husband’s donkeys to the new site. She 
then puts up the hut again and with five married women 
who accompany her, she fetches water from a well, 
cooks food and servos it to all the guests. ^Fliis finally 
instals her in lier new house as its mistress. 

This hut is again pulled down* and tliose who brought 
the materials of the hut and tlie milk post tie them u]) in a 
bundle, which they sink in a pond or w(dl. Tl)ey are then 
dismis sed with jirescnits of and some money. 

Tlu' amount of bimh^ price or /r/v/ (or oil in Toliign) is 
21 ])ag()das oi* Jis. 7 2, and in some ])lac(\s 20 pagodas ov 
Hs. ()0. ll is said that sometinjcs as mucli as l?s. 100 
has to be paid. On account of ihe general j)()^'erty of the 
caste, the payment is sjiread over a large number of years 
and it is repoi’ted to bo not unconnnoii for a man to remain 
indebtcal to the family of his Fath(*r-iu-la.w during his 
whok‘ life. Among st)m(' fa.mili(\s, partieulniiy among the 
wandering portion of the caste, the son-in-law lives lu'ar 
his father-in-law’s hut till a child is horn to him. 

Among the more civilized jiortion of the easto, half 
the fera is at onc(', the remaining half being paid at 
a subsequent date or at the consummation of mai iaage. A 
widower marrying a virgin need Jiot pay any additional 
amount. 

The expenditure at a marriage of course greatly 
varies according to the means or the parties. In addition 
to the amount of tovo, the average for a family in ordinary 
which generally means, poor) circumstances, may be 
roughly estiiiiatcHl to be twenty rupe(»s for toddy, twenty- 
five rupees as feocling charges, and twenty-five rupees for 
clotlies and sundry purposes. 

Both parties, especially that of the hiddogroom, must 
sup[)ly tlui casteinon with drink every day, and any 
omission to do so is* resented, and leads to quarrel. 
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Puberty. 


VViMow 

Marriage. 


When a girl attains puberty, she is considered impure 
for four days. During this period, she remains outside tlie 
house or hut and a separate shed, made of green leaves of 
Lalikali plant is put up for her. 8he is given a mat to sit 
on, and a branch of PJkka plant and an iron knife are kept 
always in the shed to wai-d off evil spirits, to whose attacks 
she is considered specially liable during the time. Among 
])eople living in villages and towns, the ceremony of 
pi'eseutiug the girl with cocoanuts and other things filled 
in her garment, is observed every evening. 

On the fifth day, two married women assist her to 
bat lie and present her with piDi-sujHtri, dried cocoanut 
halves and some dates and Bengal gram soaked in water. 
Green gram and rice are separately boiled and mixed together 
with jaggory and made ink' balls of wliicli throe are given 
to the girl to eat, the rest being given away to two boys 
and two girls. There is generally a dinner to the caste. 
The girl takes only one meal during the day. 

In the case of a girl who has attained puberty before 
marriage, consummation is delayed for tlii-eo months after 
the iiiarriage, at the erul of wliich the luisband goes to his 
wife’s hut, a caste dinner is given, and man and wife there- 
after live togetliei . 

Widow marriage is freely allowed, and a woman may 
marry as many times as she pleases, provided that at the 
time of every subseejuont marriage, her [irovious husband 
is either dead or has divorcctl her. 'L'lie ceremony ohsorved 
is very siinplo. The liead of tin; caste styled NdiiiiJr is 
invited along with other caste people. In tlie evening of 
the day fixed, before the house of iho woman, her intemled 
husband presents her with a new cloth with or without 
some jewels in addition. 'J'lie kawf presented to the caste 
by her previous luisband at marriage, is returned to 
his heir, and a similar .sum is now given to the caste by 
the new husband. The Nayak then declares them husband 
and wife. I’ho castemeu are treated to a dinner and arc 
regaled with toddy. The tent, amount paid to a widow 
varies lietween from three pagodas to fourteen pagodas. 

A widow cannot marry her husband’s brother, but 
may marry any other belonging to his division or sept. 
It has been stated in one account that the second husband 
who is allowed the concession of paying a low tera has to 
support the children of the woman by her first husband, 
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though when grown np, they revert to the famil}’' of the 
first husband. 

Divorce is permitted on account of the wife’s adultery. Divorce. 
The divorced woman may marry her paramour, the latter 
having to pay to the previous husband not only the tern 
amount paid b\^ him, but also the expenses of marriage. 

Adultery with a man of a liigher caste is gcuierally 
condoned, but entails excommunicaLion when the woman 
has gone astray with a man of a lower caste. It has been 
stated that a man of this caste who attempts to outrages 
the chastity of a- married woman, is punished by having 
his head and wliiskers completely shaved, and ])araded in 
the street seated on a she-donkey, a paste of onions being 
previously applied to his l)ald crown. If ho wish( s to rejoin 
tlie caste, he is fined the cost of a dinner witli toddy to 
tlie castemen. 

ddiey are not very strict in matters of sexunl nioi*ality. 

Hnt it is difiicnlt to bcbcvc as stated in a recent ])ublication 
that they sell or pledge their wiv(\s ‘Making tlnun back 
‘‘ upon redernpti<m ot ihe [)le(lge with atiy cliiidren born 
‘M’n the interval ar.d treating tluun as tliouiji nothing 
had Jiappened. No trace of this [)raotice as a 
custom, could be discovei'cd by enquiries made in this 
State. It is likely that the observation is duo to a hasty 
generalisation from some causes of sexual laxity coming to 
notice. But poverty and a low staJidard of moi ality ac- 
count for the wives of criminals incarcerated for long 
terms acc,epting the protection of sonu.) one else, and rc- 
tiiruing to the husband after his i*etui*n. 

If a man has sexual connection with an unmarried 
girl and the fact becomes known to the caste, the pair will 
bo married under kmliL'ft form. The man pays some fine, 

Avhich is spent in supplying toddy to the castomen, and 
gives a dinner. The pair remain separate till they go to 
Tirupati and have the ceremony called tnla-l)dlu 
performed there. Two or three castemen accompany them 
to the temple there. After woi'shipping at the shrine, the 
priest throws some rice on the heads of the ])a:ir seated 
together with their children, if any, on either side. They 
then, in their turn, pour rice on each other’s heads. This 
fully validates tlieir marriage, and the children born of 
this wedh'ck, whether before or after this ceremony, will 

* Notes on Criminal Class by Mr. Mullaly. 
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Deatli cere- 
monies. 


be entitled to have their marriages performed in the re- 
gular fashion. The omission of this ceremony is said to 
leave the children in the inferior status of Kudilce-Salu 
(progeny of concubinage) and they are not allowed mar- 
riage relations with those regularly born.^ If a Avidow 
or a divorced woman marries another, the form of marriage 
is kudikc^ but she need not undergo the tala-balu ceremony 
at Tirupati, as she has already undergone regular marriage 
once. 

They bury their dead. As soon as life is extinct, 
tlie body is washed and a mark is put on the forehead 
vdma if a male and kvnJifuna spot if a female. Then it is 
covered up in a new cloth and is carried to the burial 
ground on a bier built of bamboos. Tdio carriers must, if 
possible, be all related as agnates to the deceased. As 
usual, the body is placed on the ground when half-way to 
the burial ground, a,n(i the chief mourner going round it 
three times from right to left,t breaks a new ])ot standing 
by the head of the corpse, and throws about cooked rice 
round the bier. Thei*enpon the carriers change sides and 
take the body straiglit to the burial ground. 1Miey Ioavxt 
tlic body into the pit, and the chiot' mourner ])uts the first 
liandful of cartli, the others all doing likoAvise aftej* him. 
Wlien the grave is thus closed uj), the chief mournei' goes 
round the ground with a burning faggot of Avood and 
qnenclu.'S it at the lioaal side of the buried body.J The 
body is buried with tlio head turned to the south and oidy 
tlie clotli ill wliicli the Ixxly Inis b(‘(*n rolled up is Imried 
along Avith it. (^n the grave tliey leave a (luarter aiina^''^' 
coin AAdiich a Uoleya takes for himself. 1Mie , party re- 
turn home aft(*r liathing in a river ora well, and have to 
see a light kept burning at the place Avliere the deceased 
expired. 

* This practice* is in vogue only among tlie wandering ])ortiou of 
Kol'aedms. 

t aiis])ic.ious ceremonies when one has to go round in token of 
showing res])ect or worsliip, one goes from left to riglit — in th(i way the 
sun moves apparcnlly in the sky. In un inspicions e(n-cmoni(*s, sucli as 
dc'atli ('icrcmoiiics, one gcinnally (nremmamhiilates in tin* contrary or 
apa Bitvy < I 1 iia i m e ?r . 

J This is Known In Tclngn as talayorivi peffetd 
Lg , placing a faggot at the head. 

'’Pliis is called in Kannada nahthilga a.iul is said 

])ro])erly to belong to a caste of men kjiown as f^mbufadu S/ddas 
or Kati IVipas \n I’elngn, The Holey 

c.ollects this on hihalf of the above and wlien they pay the Holeyas 
pci ioch’(‘.al visits, the latter have to pay some anioiiiit on ihiu account, 
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On the third day, the chief mourner and some others 
of the family go to the burial ground and offer cooked rice 
and water to the deceased. Again on tlie fifth day, they 
similarly offer food at the grave. It is believed that the 
spirit of the deceased is lingering about in the bodies of 
crows which should eat u]) this food. 'I'his day all 
the agnates take a bath which removes the pollution. At 
the end of a month or at a. later date within tins third 
month, all the castc'men and relations are invitefl to a 
dinner, atid offerings of food ai’e made to a Jnildsa. set up 
in the name of the deceased. 

They do not observe .'nrhlilhns, but during the Dasara 
or on the Mahalaya new-moon day — a Ktildsa is set up in 
the middle of the house, new cloths, if they can afford to 
t)uy them, are kept near it, and pi'ijti is made to it by burning 
incense and breaking a cocoanut in the names of the 
deceased anct'stors. 

Korac.has were formerly a nomadic ])eople, Init many 
of them have now setti(vl in towns and villages. They have 
no recognized liead-(|iiart(!rs. The nomadic section are es- 
.sentially a Ci-iminal class, figuring largely in daeoity, high- 
way robbery and burglary. They go about in gangs when 
(m their criminal c.xpeditions, ami different gangs have 
some means of keeping tlnmiselves informed of the move- 
ments and places of rendezvous of tlanr allied gangs, to 
whatever distance tiH^y may penetrate. 

Li vu-Korachas live in houses similar to those of other 
castes of their own standing, but the wandering Korachas 
live outside the villages in tcmporaiy huts of arched cover- 
ing like the top of a country cart, the bent Ijamhoos being 
stuck in the gronntl, so as to leave a breadth of about four 
feet. They encamp in groups and when they shift their 
places, they carry away their huts on their bullocks. The 
thioviug gangs generally select their places for camping in 
the jungle. 

They have no objection to take into their fold persons 
male! or female, of other castes, such as Vakkaligas, Bana- 
jigas or Kurubas, who arc admittedly higher in social 
scale. * Some accounts say that the convert must bo one 
belonging by birth to the right hand grou]) (18 Phanus), to 
which the Korachas belong. Some ceremony is observed 
at the time of admission. The candidate after a bath gets 

^ It is saul tliat a ]>ralimaii wiJl not bu admittod info thuircasfco. 


Social 

status. 



his tongue Rightly toiichocl with a burnt piece of gold or a 
margosa stick. Sometimes he has to swallow a little of turr 
meric and soapnut paste. He gets tb'tha and prasdda in a 
temple, and afterwards gives a dinner to the casteraen, Avith 
whom he also eats sitting in the same line, after the headman 
has publicly announced his admission. In the evening the 
castemen are generally regaled with toddy at the expense of 
the new-comer. 

They are not recpiired to employ Brahmans for their 
marriages or any other ceremonial purposes. But some of 
them, settled in towns, occasiona-lly call in Brahmans chiefly 
as a mark of i'esj)ectability, and when miy Bi'aliman does go 
to minister to them, he is not subjected to any social disability. 

In social position, they rank veiy low, although they 
belojig to the right hand group of castes known as the 
Eighteen Phanas. In the bell and the spoon, the insignia of 
the Eighteen Phanas which is always kept in the custody of 
the (lhalavadi,* the })rofessional symbol of the Korachas, 
namely, the splitting knite, is engraved, a.nd the (dialavadi 
carries the insignia in their proce.ssions and othei' solemn 
occasion.s. The Korachas ai o admitted only into the outer 
portions of the houses of Brahmans, and actual bodily 
contact with them is avoided. When a congregation of 
all the castes takes place in a temple, the Korachas occupy 
a place only next above the Nayindas (l)arber.s) and Agasas 
(washermen) and do not enter the inner portion of tlio temple. 
They can live in the same quarter of the village whicli other 
non-Brabmau classes occiqiy, but in large towns tlie}^ 
usually have separate quarters. They are lower in status 
than the Medas, another class of ivorkers in bamboo. 
The Korachas who folloAV this profes.sion can be singled 
out fi’om the Mddas from the ab.sence of Tn.snla or trident 
engraved in their (Korachas') kuifo. As regards dining, 
the only classes who eat iu the liouses of Korachas are 
Holeyas and Madigas. 

They eat sheep, goats, pigs, the larger species of the 
lizard class and fish of all kinds. They do not eat beef or 
kill snakes and monkeys. They indulge rather excessively 
in drink, using both country and foreign liquor. 

* Chstlavjuli, who is alTolcya in ca.ste, is the .sei-vant, of the group 
of easies coming utifter the Kighteen Plianas. lie is tlic custodian of 
t)io symbol of this section, the l)cll and the iadle, on which are engraved 
the several insignia of the castes composing it. 
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The Uru and other settled divisions of the Korachas Tribal or. 
have a Setti and a Yajman as their tribal functionaries, ganization. 
who enquire into and settle their disputes. Their presence 
is necessary in all marriage and other ceremonies. They 
are said to belong to the right hand division, that is. Eighteen 
Phavas and as such are under the jurisdiction of the Dosa 
Setti. 

The wandering Korachas are divided into several gangs 
at the head of each of which is a NiUjak or headman. The 
ofiice of this man is not hereditary but goes to the most 
competent among them. He commands raucli respect in 
the community and settles all the disputes among 
them. When they divide their predatory gains, the Niiyak 
gets an extra share and in return, it is incumbent on 
him to use every endeavour to obtain tlie release of any 
one of tlie gang tliat may be caught and cist in prison, and 
to make proper arrangement for the maintenance of the 
convict’s wife and children. Periodically members of all 
the gangs meet at a known rendezvous and settle their 
caste disputes. Such meetings continue for several days 
and the toddy and arrack shops in the vicinity drive a 
good trade. 

The general Hindu law is applied to them in matters Inheritance 
of inheritance. But in tlie c ise of those not regularly 
settled in towns, they rarely have property suflicient to 
raise any questions of dispute, and as such jiroperty that 
they have is generally of a kind not to bear too close an 
investigation as to its origin, the disputes are generally 
settled among themselves. The father seems to bo regard- 
ed as having more power than under the ordinary law, 
and the sons arc not allowed to claim a share against his 
wish. They settle disputes by caste meetings, and the 
decisions are enforced by pain of social ostracism. 

The divisions named above, are occupational. Uru Occupation, 
Korachas used to trade in earth, .salt and even now in the 
places where it is prepared, they buy it up from the Uppa- 
ras or salt makers and retail it to the villagers. The trade 
however has almost disappeared owing to the competition 
ot sea salt. Now they have settled down to agriculture, 
and are hardly distinguishable from the other a«ricul- 
turists, unless it be from the soothsaying and tattooing 
which their women still practise. The Korachas of this 
division are also known as Dabbe or Bamboo Korachas, and 
they make mats, winnows, sieves, cradles and baskets of all 
kinds and sizes. The Ghattada or Uppu Korachas were also 

0 
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formerly great traders in salt. Before tlie country was opened 
up by railway communication, they used to ply between 
the sea-coast and the interior with droves of pack bullocks 
and asses, on the backs of which their merchandise of salt 
andgriins was transported. They used to travel from 
place to place with salt in caravans with their women and 
children, carrying the materials of their huts along with 
them. But improved roads and means of transport have sadly 
encroached on their main lawful occupation, and has driv- 
en them more than ever to thieving where they have 
not settled down to agriculture. In some places, however, (as, 
e. g., Avani, in the Mulbagal Taluk, Kolar District) they 
still, adhere to their old profession and buy imported salt 
in fairly large quantities in weekly fairs, and sell it in 
retail in the surrounding villages, thus making a scanty 
living for themselves. 

The Korachas are included under the criminal tribes 
and are placed under surveillance. They generally take 
great precautions in carrying out gang robberies, posting 
sentinels and overawing the inhabitants of the village 
from giving help to their victims. They train their youths 
in the arts of lying, and subject them to the discipline of 
sufPoring pain without wincing, so that they may not 
easily betray their accomplices when caught. Burglaries 
and robberies on a large scale are often the work of 
Korachas, and to strike terror into the hearts of the 
villagers, they sometimes carry torches with them.* 'Chey 
arc also adepts in cattle-lifting. Their women sometimes 
go about hawking baskets and professing to read fortunes, 
and collect information as to the most suitable houses for 
attack. 

Tattooing is done by the women of the Koracha caste. 
Women are their patrons generally, tliough occasionally 
men submit themselves to the operation. “ The tattooers 
“ generally use pigments of black and green colour, rarely 
“of blue or dark green colours. They prepare these 
“ pigments by mixing with thci juice of certain plants or 
“ herbs fine charcoal powd< r obtained by burning a coooa- 
“ nut shell and powdering it finely, or lamp-black or soot, 
“ and adding to the mixture, before it is used, either breast 
“ milk or water or both. ”t 

* ^ce Abbe T')nb-»is on the customs and manners of the Hindus^ 
I p. 66-o7 ns to the manner of their carrying out their nefarious trade. 

t See Mysore (;ensus Report, 1901, in which an excellent account 
of tattooing is given. 
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After the tattooing operation is oyer, the Koracha 
woman asks for and gets some chillies and a litlle salt which 
she waves round the tattooed portion repeating a formula 
which means that by the help of such and such a god, the 
effect of evil eyes cast on the tattoo, by the by-standers 
and others including the woman herself, be removed. 

Then she smears this portion with turmeric powder. This 
is said to prevent the tattooed portion from swelling. 

The designs employed in tattooing are very varied, 
flowers, birds and plants being the most usual. The 
Koracha woman generally keeps a book in which are drawn 
a numl)er of figures, which she submits to the patient for 
selecting the pattern. There is a gi'aduated scale of charges 
for each design. In addition to these modes of living, they 
engage themselves in catching edible birds for sale or con- 
sumption by themselves, 'fhey catch birds by means of 
snares or nets and sometimes by placing gum on the roosts. 

The women sometimes gain a pittance by begging at the 
doors of others. 

In the Census Keport of 1901, the Korachas are Religion, 
classed as aniraists. Animism has been defined as “ the 
belief which traces everything in the world, from the greater 
natural phenomena to the various diseases and mis- 
fortunes which afllict mankind, to the action of numberless 
indeterminate, powers or influences, among which, on the 
tlu'ory which gives rise to the name, the sovds of departed 
chiefs and ancestors are supposed to occupy a prominent 
place. ” These distinctions arc not, at any rate so fur as 
the population of this State is concerned, exclusively appli- 
cable to any class or ca.ste. The performance of Sriiddlias 
and other similar ceremonies shows that the highest classes 
are not free from this belief. But as we go down in the 
scale, the belief in spirits and the practice of offei ing wor- 
ship to them is found to assume more and moi’e importance. 

Koracha class can hardly be regarded as pure aniruists as 
thfeir principal god is Venkatai amana of Tirupati, com- 
monly known among them as Tirupati Timinappa. They 
go on pilgrimage to this shrine periodically, and as not iced 
already, any informal union of an unmarried girl with a 
man must be confirmed by the performance of the marriage 
rite there. 

The names of the chief female deities worship])e(l l)y 
them are Durgarama, Maramina, Ilalagamma, Mathnng- 
anmui, (langamma, jVladduraniuia and Yellamina, The 
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worship of a spirit known as Munisvara, is very common in 
the caste. They offer sheep and goats to these deities and 
they cat the sacrificed animals. Each of their settlements 
contains a hut or other structure dedicated to one of these 
local gods, and they conduct the in their own manner. 

They observe no fasts but keep some of the principal 
feasts of tiie Hindus, such as, the new-year’s-day, (lauri 
feast and Navaratri. Saturdays are devoted to the wor- 
ship of Venkataramana. All of them, whether belonging 
to the wandering or the settled section, bathe on that day 
and if a Vishnu temple is near at hand, they go there and 
offer fruits and flowers and get pramda before they oat 
their food. . 

They have faith in sorcery, but they consult no sooth- 
sayers. As the Koracha women arc professional soothsay- 
ers, their want of faith in their own trade is significant. 
But they have an implicit belief in omens, and it i.s said 
that, whenever the Korachas pi’opose going on their depra- 
datory excursions, they offer puja at their temple and pray 
to be favored with good luck. The omens and the signi- 
ficance attached to them are the same as for other castes 
who share the superstition, and they are such as the chirp- 
ing of a lizard, sneezing, and the crossing of snakes, cats 
and other animals, when one starts on any business, indeed, 
there is a rop;ular code of omens on which the elder mem- 
bers are an authority, and the rules are even collected in 
printed books. 

Korachas got themselves tattooed. A woman may get 
tattooed any time before she becomes a motlier. It is said 
that at the time when she gets tattooed for the first 
time, her paternal aunt is invited to a dinner. She is pre- 
sented with a new mdi and the day is observed as a feast. 
As regards dress, men Avear short drawers, a turban and an 
upper cloth and sometimes a coat. They put on ear-rings 
styled Methnuriivii rfJiiJosS) and silver bangles on the 

wrists. Women wear a sddi, but not a raoUcr, but among 

flru and Sonai Korachas women wear this article of di'ess 
also. The Avandering Koracha women put on gai lands of 
glass beads profusely. 
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^riio Madi^tis known as the loft General, 

luind casto j, arc rei^’arded as lowei- than the 

llohjyas or tho rig*lit. hand caste ' in the social scale. 

d'hoir (jiiarters ar(‘ separate from those allotted to the 
Holoyas, and ai'o generally further removed from the main 
village. Again during the celebration of the festival of 
the village godd(3ss Maramma, tho shai*e of the sacriticed 
animal which the Madiga gets is the last, while that of 
the Holeya is the last but one. 

Tho Madigas are the nearer tho primitive stage than 
the Iloleyas and they dilfer much more appreciably in out- 
ward appearance from the higher castes. They ai’o gene- 
]*ally strong and mnscuhii*, and somcnvhat short in stature, 
and dark in colour with some what Hattened noses. It is 
generally said that one cannot he certain of the origin of 
a fair Miidiga and a dai k lirahman. f 

dhie Madigas uumljered a(!eording to ttie Cetisus of 
1901. of wlmm 1:39, dS() were males. They are 

dist rii)Ul(Ml over ail the districts, though the four districts 
of Alysort', Ihnigalore, Kolar and Tumkur contain 88 per 
cent of this caste. 

The caste is commonly known as Madiga iNamo, 

They are also styled hldagaiyaAuu-u or of the 

left liaud faction. Among themselves tJiey apply the 
terms Jaml)avas hadmajatiyavaru 

and Matangas being more enpliemistie. Pa.n- 

cliamas is a woj-d whicli has been recently invented to apply 
to this and the Holeya caste, as a term not possessing the 

III 1 1ll's ijuiuitry, tlio liaml is consiSured siipurior to the lidt, 

the t'ornier only employed for eatiim- or handling saci’ed things, 

while the left hand is exelusively used for cleaning tho lowin’ parts of 
tlie body. I'he designation “laght hand ” denotes some suptThn-ity ovei 
the left . 

‘f 1 he reliigu proverb to this eft'ect is, 
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association, suggested bv the more familiar names, with 
the low social status. Cliamhara and Begara 

tlio names which others apply to this 
caste. Chaiidala and Arityaja are the 

nicknames, when special stress is meant to be laid un the 
inferiority of this caste. 

In addressing them, the naked names without liono- 
rilic additions are employed generally by all the other castes ; 
and sometimes the sullix (jdnn in Telugu) and gd 

in Kannada) are added to cmphacise the comparative in- 
feriority of the person addressed, xXmong themselves 
npfin and n\n\]ui are the honorific 

suffixes employed to elderly poi sons. ^Fhe term ‘‘ Manegdr 
(^'J^^^^^-headman) is soim^timcs applied to the headiuan 
or an elderly respectable member of tlie caste. 

Idle Madiijas and the floleyas are sometimes known 
as the “ black ])eople,” NalhfjaiKDHU in Telngu and 

K<t i>i)uja}}(i> in Kannada and the term Ntdhi kuld- 

clidrdiHJt *;v^er«:^:!pS;5x>) is said to be the usage of these 
castes. But these terms are not well known and their ap- 
plication not (|iiito established. * 

The meaning of the term Madiga is not clear. It is 
supposed to be a corruption of Matanga. The caste known 
as Mhangs in the Mahi ashtra (‘ountry correspond to Madigas 
and the names may perhajis be connected witli each other. 
The termination “ igd seems to indicate that it may 
denote their profession, but the first part cannot be traced to 
any root in the Kannada language. Matanga in yanskrit is 
ap[)lied to a Kirdta or a mountaineer or a barliarian. Matan- 
ga was applied to a Dynasty (as it was believed) of hill 
tribes, but whether tliey had any connection witli these 
Mailigas, it is impossible to say. They have no such tradi- 
tion, and s:iy that the name is derived from Matanga f 
Hishi. 

Madigas belong to the left hand group of castes, as 
the lloleyas to tlie right hand and somehow each of these 
castes which is the lowest in its group, has appropriated 
the name of the group for itself, Madigas being generally 
known as hdagai (^^7^^-left hand) men and Holeyas, Balagai 
(aOtiA^-right hand) men. 

* See Mysore Census Report of 1901, p. 254. Some of the uuedu- 
caied aso liie term “ black men ” for natives or Indians as 

distinguished from “ red men ” (=!fo33'.5ic^) for Europeans. 

t io the term Matanga, a meaning is given as ‘one that cannot go 
into the middle of a village.’ 



Jambava * is the name given to a subdivision, but it is 
also popularly used to denote the whole easte. The name oc- 
curs in Rama 3 ’^ana as that of the oldest member of the hetero- 
genous army of llama’s allies. These Aladigas say they are 
descended from him, and believe that he was born six months 
before the creation of the Earth. Perhaps that is their 
way of laying claim to l)e the oldest inhabitants of the coun- 
try, a. claim wliich has some probability in its favour. 

The reason for the a|)pellation of Padmajati 
lotus caste) to Madigas cannot be traced. 

Uhambar, corresponding to Chakkili in Tamil, 

is a corrupted form apparently of Channahira 
a worker in leather. 

The name JJegar cannot be said to be a proper name 
for tbis caste, though it is sometimes applied as such on 
account of their being commonly employed as servants for 
comrnnnal villagii work. The term Begar or 

means either a watchman or one who does petty services for 
revenue and other officials for which he cannot ask for 
payment, as it ks considered to be part of his customary 
duties for the village known collectively as bitii and Imjdri 

T\\i\ term l^a HclKinKi is one of recent coinage 
the fifth), and is applied to these and llole^'as as they are 
outside the four castes mentioned in the Sastras. 

(^dtanddla (^oz5«>e;) !itei*ally a cruel man, is rarely aj). 
plied to any caste, eNce[)t when it is meant to exhibit con- 
tempi, and tluMi it applies indifferently to any low caste. 
Antyaja litei'ally ‘born at the end*) can also be 

hardly I’CL'anled as a special name for this caste. 

T’liere is little doubt that this caste represents the Origin, 
eiirliest stratum among the inhabitants of this country who 
have settled in towns and villages. In colour and features 
they differ more wid(‘ly (lian the IJoloyas from the higher 
classes of the [)e()plr. It is impossible to trace their origin 
with any certainty, but they have also some current stories 
bearing on the subject which as usual are meant to make 
out that they had originally a higher status than they now 
possess. It is said that Jambava Rislii was created by A'di 
Sakti, ]>rirneval force, six months before the Earth and when 

JaiiiUava of the Kjiinayana is said to have been a bear as Hanu- 
ma was a looukey. Ho is to havt? lived down to the time of 

Krishna, with wdioiii he wrestled, for the possession of a gem stvded 
Saiuautaka Ma^i. 
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th(? lattor was still in a fluid state, he was floating on its 
surface. Bv the coniinand of the (Creator he killed his 
younger son and mixed liis })h)od with liejuid earth, where- 
upon it curdled into a solid mass. The name given to his 
younger son is Fleppumuni (ITeppu meaning curdle). The 
boy however was revived by the grace of Paramesvara and 
P;irva.ti and gave rise to the caste of Dakkaldru who are 
regarded as tlie inferior ])i’ogeny (2^^^'^’^tf'>-Ha!emakka!u) 
of Madigas. Mafligas claim descent tor themselves from 
Vngainuni, the elder son of Jambava. 

They were pure at first, but Jambava Rishi was one day 
presented with a cow by Siva for the benefit of his children. 
Once during his absence at Siva’s Coui*t, his son Yugamuni, 
had a visit fVoin another l islii called Sankhya and enter- 
tained liim hospitably ; the latter found the milk of the cow 
so sweet that he tried to prevail upon Jainbava’s son to kill 
her and eat the flesh. Yugamuni did not agree but Sankhya 
himself killed the animal and induced the others to partake 
of the meat. On his return Jambava was horrified at the 
deed, and dragged both tin*- offenders for punishment to the 
I'swara’s Coui t; they were doomed to become (Jhandalas 
tlienceforth, and their descendants became the right hand 
and the left hand castes, as Sankhya had stood on the right 
side and Yuga on tli(‘ left side at the entrance to the Court 
while a, waiting Judgment.^' It is said that Madigas have 
been coudeiiined to the mean trade of shoe-making as an 
expiation for the original offence of their ancestor.f The 
wife of ^ uganiuni in the above account is given the name 
of Matangi but there is another story which makes a male 
Matanga Rishi their progenitoi*. Who this Rishi was they 
do not know but say that it was his curse that has brought 
upou them their low position in life. One Matanga is men- 
tioned ill the Maliabhfirata as begotten by a Siidra liarber 
on a Brahman woman. He was therefore a Chandala and 
could not shake off this character altlioiigh he [)erformod the 
most severe penances. It is possible that the name adopted 
by Madigas has come f |•om this source. 

stated that a Western Chalukya King Mangalesa 
(oG7 blO A.D.) coiKpicred the Matangas. Who these 
were has not been definitely settled, and it is conjectured 

• Mys'>re CoiisuH ]-eport 1S91, pa^o 255. Another version ot* the 
story is gwan iu tlic account of tlio Holcyas. 

t T‘icr.' is a cuiTcnt proverb in Kannada and Teliign about expiat- 
ing the Mn )t killing a cow by t lie present of a pair of shoes. Tliis lias 
no apparent connection with this story liut denotes an utter dispropor- 
tion lietweon an otTence and its reparation. 
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that thej^ were hill tribes and that Madigas are their 
descendants.^ The ti’ihal goddess of the Macligas is known 
as Matangi and they are soniotimes popularly spoken of as 
MAtangi’s issue. Tliey themselves have no traditions of any 
connection witli a ruling racx*, and the conjecture may he 
due to a mere similarity of names and to the belief that being 
aboriginal, they should have ruled the country at some 
remote period. 

The claim to a descent from Jambava may [perhaps be 
an indicatio]) of their original character. Jambava is asso- 
ciated with the armies of the allies of llama in the Rama- 
yaiia and is said to have been a beai* as the bulk of them 
were monkeys. It is now gtmerally agreed tliat these terms 
were applied to the non-Aryan j*aees who helped Rama in 
his invasion of the sonthernmosti portion of India. 

Madigas speak Kannada or Teliigu according to tiie 
locality they live in. There ai'c some immigrants into the 
State from the somtliern parts of the Madras Presidency 
and these speak Tamil ; but their uumbor is iusignificant. 

d'ho caste contains two main divisions based on the Divisions, 
language they speak, the Kannada and the Telugu i\lndigas. 

'rile Kannada Madigas do not intei'marry with the 'rolugii 
speaking Madigas, Kach language gi’oup has throe oiidiv 
gamoiis divisions which are dkmige Buvvadavaru 

in Kannada and Tale liuvvamuvallu 
in d^elugu (of t ne eating dish division); lledig(^ Buvvadavaru 
(sSart in Kannada and (lampa Buvvamuvallu 

in l^elugu (of the basket division) ; and Mora 
Buvvadavaru (sJ^^ of the winnow division. 

Among tlu^ last of these there is again the distinction of 
single and double winnows. 

ddiese divisions ai*e named after the manner in which 
the bride and the bridegroom eat Buvva (food or eonimon 
marital meal at marriages) that is, as they keep the food in 
an eating dish -i basket or a winnow 

It is said that the people of the last division, in some [)laces, 
make a figure of a human bod v out of the cooked rice and 
other articles used foi* Buvva. (^'^^) and that the bride* and 
the bridegroom- with soi!ie of tlu'ir nearest male relatives on 
either side eat up the figure, the bridegroom and liis party 
hegiuniiig to consume from the head and the bride and her 
party from the legs. From this practice they^ take the name of 

* Bijapur Gazetteer, i)age 381 ; Kaiinra (nvzottoer, ]>sii>:e 81 ; Madras 
t^eusua Report of 1891, page 802, 
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TIpna biivvaclavaru in Kannada, and Pfin’ge- 

:llu . in Telngu (of the corpse divi- 

sion) 

III addition to the above tliere are two other divisions 
among the Madiga-! kiiown as Jambavas (wsojOoitJj) and 
Dakkaldru which deserve sjiecial mention. 

.'ambavas are the fhirm of the Madigas and have some 
Diat/iu-: for rhem.selves, siicli fts those at Kodilialli (Iliriyur 
T.duk) .and Xolamang.ila. They affix inimi* to their 
personal names (as e.g., Kiidramnni) and wear a linga 
and mark their foreheads with aslies (Vibhiiti) and sandal 
paste. When they pay periodical visits to their dcsciples, 
they lodge either in a tope near the ipiarters of Madigas 
or occupy a house specially vacated and cleansed for them. 
They consider FAnclifdas (gold-smiths) as their patrons. 
Whenever they go to a village in which I’ancha'as live, 
they make it a point to visit their houses, and standing 
outside, get some presents from them. The Jambavas may 
marry girls from the ordinary Madiga families after siibject- 
ing them to some pni ificator}’ cei oniony, but thev on no 
account give their girls in marriage to the other Madigas. 
All the Jambavas talk Telugu and say they belong to the 
Cuddapah country, and their women throw the loose end 
of their garment over the right shoulder while the other 
Madiga women let it fall on the left side. 

Dakkalus are considered to be the Halemakkalu (here- 
ditary bondsmen) of the Madigas and are treated by them 
as outcastes. Their progenitor is said to be tlie second son 
of Jambava whose lie.ad was s.acrificed at the time of hard- 
ening the crust of the earth. His head and trunk were 
thrown into a well, but there was still so much vitality 
that the severed body continued to speak. Siva and his 
consort passing in the aerial regions heard some noise in 
the well and impelled by curiosity came to the place, ques- 
tioned the body and learnt its story. The trunk and the liead 
were brought together by tin* God and restored to full life. 
The boy declined to go back to his father or to ac- 
company the God to his heaven of Kailasa, and as he 
proved so refractory, he was nicknamed Dakknduvn 
that IS, one that could not be held in restraint) .and sent 
to roam about the world with a curse that he and his 
descendants sliould have no home of their own, and should 

* Muni (moaning a recluse) is an obsolete title affixed to the 
names of Riehis. 



live on food begged from tin* <lo.scendants of the other son of 
Jamba va, who are Madigas. Kvon now the Dakkalus have 
no recognised liead-qiiartors and are always moving IVciin 
place to place. They are not allowed to enter the Madiga 
quarters,. When they come to a village, they pitch 
their camp in a tope oi* otlu^r place at a small distance 
from the houses of tlu^ Ma<ligas and announce to them 
their arrival. The latter ar<i bound to supply them with 
food and drink and would on uo aecoim^ incur their 
displeasui*e lest they should eurs(^ tluun. Whih^ leaving tla^ 
village^, they get some prc'sents from t'a(*h family of the 
Mjidigas On important, occasions such as mari'iage, these 
Dakkalus are not forgot. eii but have some money presents 
and fcnyibnla kept ajiart for them. 

Tile Madigas have a number of (‘xogamoiis divisions tixo^^-anDu 
known as /‘/////.s or Hrdihpfs Most of Ihmn divi lors. 

arc natiH'd after various mat(U‘ial objects smdi as trees 
and animals. Though some of these septs do ol)serV(^ the 
ruh* of u(jt (‘atiiig, cutting, <>r otherwise u>in2 the obj(‘Ct re- 
])r('Seiitod l)y their iiaines, the (*(mnection if it ever existed 
universally, is now generally forgottmi and no sigiiiHcance 
is attached to it."*^ 

As mentioned already, men of tlie rfambava division 
may take wives from otlun- divisions, but the women should niV 
marry only in tlieir own division. This is a genuine cas(i of 
hy])ergauiy. But sound lines tliose Madigas who have re- 
cenlly a<lo[)t(Ml tlie Vaishnava faith in the ])lace of tlie w''>r- 
ship of village goddesses, deolim* to give their gilds to 
otlnu’S, wlide tluo hav(' ne objection to marry girls froin 
other divisions. }?ut tlie otliers do not admit this as a mark 
of superiority, as llu'v hold tliat a mai ried girl going out of 
th(' family cannot contaminati' it, whereas a gird enttu ing the 
family from a lower stratum introduces inferior blood. t 

No ceremonies are observt'd during the ])regnancy of Birth core 
the woman. Tlu* usual pi'ohibitiou against the pregnant aioiuos. 
womans’ husband doing such things as carrying a corpse, 
putting on the roof of the house, killiuir any animal, ob- 
tains in this caste also. 

When the woimm show signs of approaching (hdivery, 
they mak(^ a vow to their family God and set apait a small 
coin ill earnest of a larger offering to be made in case oi sale 

* A list of cxogaiiious divisions is given in the Aj)[>cniiix. 
t This belief is embodied in the proverb 
bride given away becomes an outsider to the kula or tril)e, 
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(leliverv. On bii'tli of the child, it is washed and the 
navfd rord is o’»tby the midwife. The navel string and 
th'‘ ;ift(‘i*birtli an^ buried Ixdow tlie eves of the house arid 
on the tliird day a lddl<‘ milk is ])onred on tlu^ spot. Ir is 
a b(dief that they liold wi'h many other castes that if a 
child com(\s out of the womb with the limbs foremost, it 
for(3bodes evil to the midwife, who is often l)olieved 
quietly to sfraiii^le such a child. In cases of difficult de- 
livery, tlie inotluM* is ^dveii some arrack to drink. All the 
woiiicm who attend on such an occasion are su])plicd with 
toddy at the expense of the husband. 

On the third day, tdio mother and the child arobatluMl 
in water in which the tender leaves of {uu'tain plants, Gnj- 
jacra (^^^-molucca bean), Ankdle laniar- 

ckii) and lime ti*oe, are boiled. A small pit is consecrated 
with pnjd in front of the honse and the mother sits on it 
with the child in her lap. 'The neighbours eacli contadbute 
a potful of water for the bath. 

An elderly woman goes round and collects a morsel of 
food from eacdi house and gives it with to(idy to the U(3wly 
contiiKMl woman to eat. Similarly, old rags are collected for 
tlu3 cliihrs cradle. In the evening four pots are placed at 
the coiaiors of the pit made for the bath and the midwife 
makes /nyV/. to tliem, ])lac*ing before them an olToring of meat 
and rice cooked together, on leaves of Ehlid plant (ealotropis 
gigantea). She is thou presented with a Avinnowful of grain 
and a liana in coin for a male child and half that sum for 
a female child, besides being liberally supplied Avitli toddy. 
The caste people feasted in the evening. Except on 
that day, the confined woman is fed on rice only till the 
tenth day without any eoudiment. This purifying ceremony 
is known as Miittu IJevaru rollution God or 

Gundi Devaru Pit God. 

On the sixth day, a stone is set up in the confinement 
room and worshipped by the midAvife Avith the burning of 
incense and sometimes the sacrifice of a fowl. Hiis is 
knoAAui as the Goddess Satvi which is believed to record tlie 
child s destiny on its lorehoad. A light is Avaved before it 
and Llien carried and placed in an unfrequented place; it is 
said that il any one casts a glance on it while being carried, 
some ( vil null overtake the mother and the child. On this 
day, tl-e child is first put into a cradle, generally on old 
one l)eing used for the purpose and consecrated with 
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The name giving ceremony takes place about the end 
of the first month. A Koracha woman is always consulted 
as to the fitness of the name to be G:ivon. That day some 
castemeii are asked to dinner. The following may bo 
taken as examples of typical names among tlm Madigas: — 

Males. Females. 

Honnui'a Kh]i 

Sattiga Main 

Kadii'iga Snnki 

Mara Hannmi 

Mada Yalli 

ddio giving of nicknames is very common in this caste. 
Gidda Mdta both names meaning a dwarf aiid 

Ijottiga 'a drinker (of toddy) by pots’ may be cited 

as oxamph'S. 4dio practice of giving opprobrious names is 
also (iomnion. Tippa manure lieap), Gunda 

round stone), Sudugada burning ground) and 

Satta one d(‘ad) are some of them. When an oppro- 
brious name is given, the child is put into a winnow and 
drawn on a inaunro pit, and the paternal aunt kicks the 
winnow with the child in it with her left foot, to deceive 
the Fate into a boli(‘f that the child’s parents are so inditfi- 
ront to its value, that the child is hardly wortli taking 
away from thorn. \Yhen all the male children born in a 
family 1iav(‘ died, the nostrils of the last born male child 
are pierced to make the evil spirit (Fate) mistake the child 
foi* a girl and to let it alone. 

Madi gas believe, like many of the other lowci* classes, 
tliat cliildi*en are specially amenable to the attacks of 
evil spirits. Various kinds of charms are placed round 
their necks as a protection against their evil influence. 
White beads strung on the waist thread keep off such 
spirits. If a child happens to have a fall in the street, the 
mother kicks the spot with her left foot, and applies a 
little earth moistened with the child’s spittle to its foi’ehead. 
Sometimes a vesselful of water and some ragi flour are 
thrown on tlie spot to apj)ease the hunger and thirst of the 
evil spirits which, while prowling in the air, should have 
caused the child to fall down. Any illness occurring soon 
after sneli a fall is attributed to it and a vow is made to the 
Kartli Goddess. 'Ik) fulfil this, a pit is dug either where throe 
paths meet or under a spout discliarging rain water from 
roof of a house, and into it some rice, dhal! and other con- 
diments and a live frog or a chicken are thrown. Frank- 
incense is burnt and a cocoauut is broken. Bhumamma 
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Adoption. 


Marriage. 


(^j» 5 ^:) 5 :fo^.Earlh) is invoked and the child is made to cross 
the pit thrice, after wliicli its feet are washed, to cany away 
tlie illness. Tlio pit with all its offerings including the live 
frog or chicken is then fillc^d up. 

I’he cliildren are believed to be specially exposed to 
the attacks of tlie evil sjiirits till tlioy com])lete the age of 
tAvoIve. The elderly iiuunbers of the family generally know 
what symptoms denote such an attack and they call in tlio 
aid of a soi’ceror who exercises tin' spii'it gcmerally by tying 
a talisman (yantra to the patient. 

The head of a male eliild is first shaved in the third 
year, the ceremony being observed at the shrine of tlio family 
deity or near a water course, where Gangamma (Water 
Goddess) is worshipped. 

Being* gem'rally veny poor, Aladigas rarely practise 
adoption to supply the want of natui'al issue. They do 
not seem to attach aiij^ importance to tin' exisUmco of a 
son for increasing the chances of tlieir salvation in the next 
world. But the ])racticc of adoption is not altogether 
absent, tliougli it lias but little religious significance, as 
may be inferred from their styling sucli a boy a Sid<umaga 
or brought np son. A brother's son is considered 
the most eligibl(‘ and in his absence, the son of an agnatie 
relation. A brother cannot be adopted, ddie boy to be 
adopted must always be younger than the adopter and of 
tender age, thougli, they say, the limit cannot be fixed; but 
on no account can a married man lie adopted. The (a»re- 
inony olisorved is like that observed by tlie Korachas.* 

Then ' is 110 limit of for marrifioo in oitlior sex. 
But some say tliat rtiarriafifc after a i^irl lias passed tlie age 
of piihorty is of an inferior sort, and .some important parts 
of the regular ceremony, .such as the hringing of the sacred 
pots (ariveni) are omitted. 

Marriages are brought about by the parents or other 
elders of tlie family. 

Polygamy is allowed and the reasons for taking an 
additional wife, are the same as in other cases, such as the 
want of issue, the need for an additional working hand, or 
some fault or d-l'ect in the first wife. 'I’he additional wife 
Is generally a willow or a divorced woman and is married 
ill the Kudike form or a concubine is considered sufficient. 
Polyaiiury is unknown. 

* See Page 6. Koraclias. 
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MnrriajSfo mn9>t be inside their own groups, such as 
Kannada Madigas. but outside their own Kulas or Bedatjufi 
the menibors of tlio same Kida or Uedagit being considered 
related as brothers and sisters. Marriage with the daught- 
er of an elder sister or of maternal uncle or paternal aunt 
is considered inost suitable. A man cannot marry bis pat(*r- 
naruncl'^’s or rnaiornal aunt’s daugliter as slie is rc^garded 
as equal to a sisler. Two sisters may bo married eitlier 
l)v one man or by two uterine brotliers, tlu' elder utarrying 
the elder sister, the younger, the younger. Exchange oE 
daught( 3 rs is not rrdy pi'actised but is most commonly in 
use, the ]*eason being the saving of the bride price by both 
partic'S. 

Negotiations for marriage are commenced by the fa- 
ther oF the boy, who repairs to the house oF the bride’s 
Fatliei* for whom Ik', has to procure toddy at his ex])ense. 
Such visits ar(^ rep(‘ated sevcnad times till the bidder’s father 
expresses his consent, after which the agreement is S('aled 
])y the ceiemony of Oppn-Vilya In the ])ro- 

S' lice of tlu^ lu'ad and otlier castemeii, the bride’s father 
and the brid(\gro()m’s excliang(‘ ; and a further 

confirmation takes place snbsK(|nently on an ans|)icious 
day (ixed for tlu'm l)y the village asti ologer. Th(' latter’s 
opinion is also obtainc'd about the Sidavali or the 

mutual compatibility of tlie names of the partu'S to be 
married. Koj* this ceremony of Vilyada Sastra 
tli(^ boy’s father accompanied by some married women go to 
the girl’s house, taking with them certain provisions con- 
sisting of .^eveii seers of rice, two or three cocoannts and 
small quantities of ghee, oil, jaggory, powdc'i’od turmeric, 
etc. A UK'cting of tlic caste people is convemed and the girl 
is s('atod on a plank, and presented with fruit and flowers 
placed in lier garment. Five Kalasas are instalh'd before 
her and worshipped. An essential part of the ceremony is 
the Sitnhdsaiia puja, a heap of betel leaves and arecannts 
with balls at the four corners being placed on a 

kambly.^ Jn front of this is placed the Mtahr or insignia 
of Ariilappa Sarnnarn which is a sacred 

symbol preserved by the head of tlu^ caste and brouglit out 
only for such occasions. After the worship is over, the 
girl rises from her seat and does NinnaHkard (bowing) to 
the snii and the elders. In some places, she gets a present 
of Hs. 5, three rupees from the bridegroom’s father and 
two from hers. But generally tlio father of the girl gives 

*See Page 9. 1364a8. 
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her a liana (4 as. 8 p.) called D<ivarahana God’s 

money). This is snbsccjncntly used to prepare a tali which 
is tied to her on tlic Hrst day of the marriage (the first 
saffron smoaring-^-®^*^^^^). The boy’s father has ordi- 
narily to pay in addition one rupee as the astrologer’s con- 
sultation fee and half a rupee for feeding charges. He 
has also to bear the expenses of buying toddy for the caste- 
men. After tliis ceremony is performed, the girl should 
not, properly speaking, be married to any other. Any 
jiarty that withdraws from the agreement has not only to 
reimburse the expenses incurred liy the other party, but 
has also to pay a fine to the caste, which is spent on toddy, 
and tin; girl may be married to another person, but the full 
marriage rites are not gone tln ough. 

The marriagi' takes place generally in the boy’s house. 
The ceri'inonic's follow in the same order as among some 
others of the Noii-Brahman castes, beginning with the 
Devaruta (God’s feast) and Modalarasina (first smearing of 
turmeric). 

The pandal is erected on twelve posts covm’od with 
llongo or coGOanut leaves ; and the central or milk ]')ost is 
of l\('{(itti) or milkbush (kalli) tree, cut by the l)ridegroom’s 
maternal uncle. The post is diicorared with sevc'u stri|)es 
of turmeric drawn round it and seven betel leaves th'd to 
it. There is also a package of nine sorts of grain attached 
to it by a thread. It is believed that a prognanr woman 
will meet with some evil if she .sees this log while it is being 
taken to t/he bridal house. 

On the evening of the day, the bride’s party annve at 
the place and are nicoivi'd by their hosts with duo honour. 
'I'hey are supplied with provisions con.sisting of nine seers 
of rice, one jaggor}'^ cube, and a ves.selful of rice. 

The scored pots (ariveni « 5 D»S^f« 5 j then fetched by 
the married women of both parties from the village potter. 
They are painted and placed outside by him ; and the 
women decorate them with lines of saffron and rice flour in 
fifteen places. They are .set upon a bed of manure mixed 
with nine kinds of grain, and jmja is offered to tlmm some- 
times with the sacrifice of a sheep or a goat. Hed marks 
are impressed on the wall on each side of the enti-ance to 
this room with tu.e palm of the hand dipped in blood or 
coloured water, to keep off the evil eye. A thread dipped 
in a solution of turmeric powder is tied to each pot, and a 
siinilai’ otu; !o tiu' wrist of each married woman. This 
part of the certmiony is called Ganga-puja (worship of 
^\ attu' Goddess), ancl is followed by a general dinner. 



. Early in the ixiorning the next day, the bride and 
the bridegroom undergo the nail jxaring ceremony, a man 
of their own caste doing the service. The bridal pair 
bathe in the laideniiu. They are made to sit by turns 
within a stpiare formed by passing a cotton thread seven 
times round the necks of four earthen or brass' vessels filled 
with water and placed at the corners. Some balls of cook- 
ed rice are placed in the vessels and on various parts of 
the body of the parties to be married and they arc made to 
bow towards the sun. Four mai’ried women take the 
vessels and pour the water contained therein on the head 
of each of them. After this the boy and the girl are 
made to sit on the thrc'shhold of the house with folded 
hands. The thumbs of the two hands are tied together 
with a cotton thread and a bradawl stuck into a lime it is 
placed in the hands. An earthen jug full of water is kept 
at the spot. The bridegroom and the bride are each lifted 
lip l)y the maternal uncle who turns round tlii’ce times 
with the Imrdeii and each bows towards the sun, and 
upsets the water jug by kicking it. 'they are then carried 
inside the house and deposited on the marriage dias. The 
maternal uncles arc each presented with a turlxan, twelve 
betel leaves, twelve nuts, one cube of jaggory and four 
pies. This ceremony is called Iiina(jii or Siiri J>ir]i.'<iivvdH 

/. relase from bondage. 

'I'lien putting on new wedding clothes, the bridegroom 
goes out of the village and sits under a tree, where his 
limbs are smeared over with turmeric paste. He is then 
made to stand facing the east, and water is poured into 
his hands tlirough funnels made of betel Ieave.s. He turns 
round tlu’oo times and bows towards the sun, and throws 
away the leaves towards the east. After similarly acting to- 
wards the other cardinal points, he sits on a kambly spread 
under the tree. Then his party go to and return from the 
marriage house three times taking each time new clothes 
and other articles to the girl. T’he third time the bride- 
groom sets out with a dagger in his left hand rolled up in 
n red kerchief. The bridegroom’s sister carries, in a now 
basket, some betel leaves and arecanuts, limes, turmeric, 
Jiastc, a gold tdli and a skein of unbleached cotton thread. 
Near the house a light is waved before him to ward off the 
evil eye. A mock roistence is overcome by throwing half 
pounded paddy l)y the two [larties at each other. The 
bride and the bridegroom arc luaile to sit near the 
Arivepi pots wit.li their hand joined together. The mater- 
nal uncle of the bride gives betel leaves and arecanuts to 
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the head man styled Pedda Md,diga (Telugu) or Do^ds 
Madiga (Kannada) and putting on the thread known ir 
this connection as Bondi (zToe) round the bride’s neck, ties 
the tali to hoi .* Bhashinga and Kankapas are then tied to 
each party. They are then led into the pandal and made 
to stand facing each other on the marriage dias. Kither 
the Yajaman or another old man conducts the marriage 
ceremony. 'I'he couple place cummin seed and sesainum 
grain on each other’s heads. Dhare or milk 

pouring ceremony, 'ralabidu or putting nee on each other’s 
heads and presentation of garlands to each other, take 
jilace. Lastly the husband is made to tie another tdli round 
the neck of tlie girl and tlicreupon the binding and essential 
portion of the mari-iage is completed. 

The SimluitiiuL'i puja (literally worship of the lion 
seat or throne) then takes place. A black kambli done in- 
to four folds is spread on a spot cleaned with cowdung 
water near the marriage seat and some rice is spreml over 
it and drawings are made of their professional instruments 
such as an awl, a knife and a saw. A kalasa or vessel 
filled with sweetened water is placed on this bed and a 
(piarter rupee piece is thrown in. It is decorated Avith a 
silver chain round its neck and lumps of Vibhhii are placed 
on the corners of the kambli. Tn front of the kalasa, betel 
leaves and arecanuts are arranged in a pile. The biddal 
pair worship all this with the hel]) of the Yajaman and the 
Darsanadavarii (dtf«^sScSddo) or Dasayyas and the (Ihow^ike- 
yavaru (w’sa^'oiorfcJo) the piijaries of their tribal goddess. 
The betel leaves and nuts are then distributed among the 
people assembled in a prescribed order of precedence. The 
first tdnihi'l'i is set apart for the sun and the moon, the 
second for the Bhumdevi (Earth Goddess), the tliii’d foi' 
Gantaina Vabayya, a mythical ht'ro who is belived to have 
conferred a boon on tlie caste by procui'ing for tlieru a 
king knoAvn as Penugonda liatnakambli Kaja (sjpSoAjjo!* 

o5«), their guru, then the Yajaman, tlien the Katte- 
manes, then a tdnibhlo to the whole caste people and lastly 
to the Dakkalus, their I’cputed children. Afterwards tdmbh- 

ai c ,.,ivcn inclividiially to the assembled persons. 

'rhe bridrl couple then rise and walking round the 
milk post three times, go into the room where the Arivenis 
are installed, holding each other’s hand and with the frin- 
ges ot tl'Gir garments knotted together. Near the arivenis 
takes place the impDriatit C(u*euiony oi Bavvadii puje 

Mu places tiic* husbaud lumself ties th© 



or Domati piija On a spot cleaned with 

cowdniig and water a plantain leaf is spread, and on it is 
consecrated an eating disli, a basket, or a winnow according 
to the secti<jn the parties belong to. Married women observ- 
ing fast cook in new earthen vessels four to eight seers of 
rice mixed with jaggory, holding a cloth to their noses to 
prevent the rice becoming contaminated by their smelling it. 
It is then placed in a dish, winnow or basket and mixed 
with four or five seei s of ghee, plantains, and sweet cakes, 
anti made into balls. Then the bridal pair and the three 
married w'omen who have observed a half fast (eating only 
once a day) for the previous three days worship this 
Bnvva. Some balls are then distributed to all the caste 
people as pnisada and the ixst are divided equally and put 
into two dishes, baskets or winnows as the case may be. 
The bride and her relations take one portion and the bride- 
groom and his party the other, and they consume the 
whole of it at one sitting without leaving a single morsel. 
It is said that they should carry the food to their mouth 
only with two fingers. The “ dish ” and the “ winnow ” 
sections perform this ceremony m the God’s room (Arive^i 
room) while the “ basket ” section do it in the pandal 
which is closed by a screen. The bridal pair alone remain 
inside to eat the l ice and their relatives receive their balls 
and go outside to eat them. Whatever remains unserved 
must, as a matter of right, go to the bride’s relatives. The 
basket is kept in the pandal and is removed thence only 
when the structure is pulled down after the marriage. 

Among some winnow section people an extraordinary 
custom prevails in eating the Bnvva. With the cooked 
rice that is served in the winnow a human form is made 
and woi’shippcd by the lu’ide and the bridegroom anil the 
parents of the latter. Then the bridegroom and his party 
sit near the head, the liride and her party sitting near the 
legs, and both parties eat up the whole figure. Any 
part that may remain uneaten is distributed among the 
claimants thereto. All those that are not connected wdth 
the families of either party are scrupulously excluded. The 
marriage ceremonies among this section take place ai night 
and are finished before morning. It is apparently thought 
that this improvisation may bo taken to represent wbat 
perhaps used to take place in grim earnest, and its obser- 
vance is not gorjorally admitted. 

When the relatives of the bridal pair come out of the 
room whore they have partaken of the Bnvva repast, the 
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maternal uncles of the bride and the bridegroom intercept 
them at the threshold and beat them with' Avhips of twisted 
cloths. There is considerable fun and excitement when 
they try to evade the blows. 

When this ceremony is over, all the caste men are 
given a dinner, and in the evening the bridegroom’s party 
must supply toddy to every one of the caste people includ- 
ing women and children. 

Next day they observe the Nagavali ceremony. The 
newly married couple fetch water from a well in four vessels. 
Tdicn the bringing of earth from an ant hill and worship- 
ping the posts of the pandal is observed as among other 
castes^. Then takes place the pot searchin;.^ ceremony and 
removing off of the Kankanas. The newly married couple 
are taken in a procession in the streets that evening. 

The next two days the party repair to tlie bride’s house 
where a feasting takes place, and return to the bridegroom’s 
place, after which the ‘‘ milk-post ” is removed, and the 
marriage festivities finally closed. 

The ex])onditure is about the same as among tlie 
Holeyasf. The most important item is drink and the ex- 
penditure on toddy goes to about Rs. ^30. The l)ridegrooin 
pays the whole of it on the V^lyn Sdnim and Dlidr*^ days; 
but on the other days the bride’s father contributes a third 
of what is spent for drinking. 

The bride price is Rs. 12, half of which is paid oji tl\e 
VUyada Sdstra day and the other half on the Uhdrc clay. 
A widower has in some places to pay an additional sum 
of a rupee and a half as Sautihounn or the co-wifc’s 
money. This is more a local than a caste custom. 

Puberty. When a girl attains puberty, slie is kept outside for 

nine days and is not allowed either to touch other pei-sons 
or to enter the inner portion of tlie house. A shed made 
of green leaves of Ldlckili or other plant is put up for her 
residence. The maternal uncle must bring the materials for 
tlie shed, and [)ull the shed down on tlie tenth day when 
the girl bathes. On the first day the girl is batlied standing 
on an old shoo ajitl a broom. If the girl is already married, 
iier mother-in-law comes the next day and presents her 
with (5oeoanuts, plantains, and other things placing them in 
her garment and then gives her a bath. The husband gene- 
rally bears the feeding expenses of that day. If the girl is 

Si‘i‘ hi. Jirul'.a li. 

+ Holoyu caste, 10. 
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unmarried, all this is dono at the expense of the maternal 
uncle. After bathing, the girl is leil to a water-course to 
do Gangu Pdja and tlien she may go inside the house freely. 

When she is subsequently married, she may live with her 
liusband wii liout any further ceremony. 

Modesty or ignorance often makes girls reluctant to 
disclose their change of state, and when they thus 
continue in contact witli tlie others, it is believed that the 
])ollution will bring on some evil to tlie family. 

Idle consummation of marriagr* of girls who have 
attainial ])uberty before btnng marricul is put off for three 
months after the marriage to avoid the possibility of any 
issue being boi*n within the first year, which is considered 
inaus[)i(‘ious. It has been ingeniously suggested that 
this period is meant to ascertain whether the girl has 
been chaste bofoia^ the marraige. 

Widow marriage is allowed and freely practised but Widow 
in some places such ])arties and their issue form a distinct 
line. A widow may not marry a. brother of the deceased 
husband or any of his nearest agnates, and sometimes even 
fhe whole sept of the (knaaised hnsl)and is avoided. 

A bachelor may not marry a widow, d'he ceremony is 
sim])l(‘ and takes place in the eveming before the house of 
the widow’s father. A meeting of the castomcn is conv'cned 
by the Yifjanian. All jewels oi* <ither property belong- 
ing to the deceased husband are returnc*d to liis relatives 
who signify their consoiit to the union by accepting a 
TdwhiU.a. The man presents the wichnv with a m w cloth, 
which she wears. The new conple take their seats in the 
assembly on a Kiinihli. A K(fl<ts(( is set uj) on a Gaddige 
(seat) known as Araliippa mf Gaddigc (Aralappa’s seat). It 
j is worshipped by the pair. A Tdli is tied to it. The man 
I and the woman oxchangi^ bebd leaves end the headman of 
' the caste gives them a Tdmbnht to signify his permission. 

Kither a widow or a woman married a second time takes 
the Tali from the and gives it to the man, ivlio ties 

if' to the widow. No women wlio have their first husbands 
living take part in the jiroceedings of the marriage, but 
they may attend the dinner party. In some places, the 
newly married widow may not show her face to regularly 
mari'ied women fortlu ei^ days. The Imsband has to supply 
toddy to all castemen. 

The Tcra or bride-price for a widow is Rs. b. A 
widow may marry as many times as she pleases, and it is 
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said that the price dimiiiislies at every su})seqiient marriage. 
Widow marriages are always brought about by the parties 
themselves. 

A divorce cau be easily obtained and the divorced 
woman may marry either her paramour or another f)erson 
in the Kndihr- form ; or she may remain as a prostitute 
without losing caste, k man wlio elopes with a nuirried 
woman, has to j^ay the marriage ('X[)enses of lier husband, 
besides a tine 1o the cash', before he can mari’y her. The 
r(‘turn of tlio 7'c7/ tied at the marriage^ by tlu^ husband, in 
the presence of th(‘. assembly of tlu‘ castemmi and the 
hoadiijan, oporat.es as an (dTeeitivi' divorei^ 

Adultery may b(‘ (‘(ludoiied (vxci'pt wlum a Madiga 
woman misbehaves witb a Ifnlryya, man, wlum she is ivvo- 
deemablv put out ol the jia.h* of tlu' caste. It is sai<l that 
a wife who is living in adnlrcn-y na-iy (‘Ven after th(‘ lapse of 
some y(‘ars be re(;onoiled with her hiisbaml and go (o his 
pi'otection with any cliihlri'n timt may Iia\(' Ixhmi born in 
(he iiiterval. An unma!*!*i(ul gii*] committing s(‘xual iiidis- 
ci'etion witli a man of the same east(‘ and iKvaiming pri'g- 
nant, is (dther mai’riiMl te tli(‘ latt('r in llu' Kfi(lih‘ form oi* 
has her fault eondoii(‘(l ; and any olluu' easteman may siib- 
seipuaitly marry Inn*. 

Dedication of girls as />f/.s'ur/.s' is common in this (laste. 
Some famili(‘s hav(‘ th(‘ eiistom of (l(‘V()t.i!ig t-lie (blest girl 
to this lib'; whih^ in many eases, a girl is sri d(Mlie;i,t(d in 
|)nrsnane.e of sonu' vow takem at a time ol' illness or otluu* 
disti’oss, Idiis is invariably doin' aftc'r tli(‘ girl allains Inn* 
piihei*ty. 

On a. lucky day, ilie gii’l aft(M' batriing is takmi to tin' 
temple dix'S.sc'd in in'w clotlu's. Sin' is tln'ia.' sea.t(‘(l on a 
hdinbli with a daggi'i* by her siih^ to ]*e]U’eS(m(. the bi*idt'- 
groom. All tlii' members of tin' casti' with tin* Inaidimin 
sliould 1)0 ])resent. A Kalastf is instalh'd and tln^ married 
women or Busuris smear the girl with liii nn'rie [)ast(‘ and 
place the lucky things, such as rice and eocoaiiiits, in In'i* 
gai'ment. Tin* girl then rises and standing in front of 
the dagger |)oiirs ric(' over il in token of iuu‘ having 
been wedded to it. ^rhon either tin' ritjdri of the tem- 
ple or a touches the daggi'i* wiiJi tln^ lYili which 

is ti<.‘(l to tin? giiTs neck. Tln^ gii*l now carriers tli(3 
daggei' and [>laces it witliin the timijile. Tin' Pdjdri 
hand^ .)ver tf) In'r a cane and a biygging j)oii(*h which 
she hangs on to In'r left shonidca*. Slie is tJien branded 
with a tSnnl'IiK, and (Untl'ia on the shoulders 



and ^omotimci^ i\ (Uud'.ra mark is branded on lier l)reast, 
Imt ibis is disponscMl witli if the Baxavi is not a virgin. 
It is said that formerly tlie girl was re(iiiired to sleep three 
nights in the tem])le ; but now she spends one night there 
and often this is also dispensed with. When the ceremony 
is over, tlu' girl goes round and bows to all the castemen 
and elders and reeeives ihoii* blessings. IMie father of the 
girl must give a dinner to all the castemen and give them 
also hnldy to di’ink. 

Such a, gii‘1 may consoi't with num of any caste except 
a lloh'va, and h(‘r issiu^ aic' ti*eated as w(dl as if tlu^y were 
legitimate? in all r('sp(H*ts. During (he Juira of Maramma 
tin? pr(‘S(uu*(‘ of sonn^ Ma<liga Basarix is S(?cnre(l Avherever 
they ar(‘ available. When new pots ar(‘ bronglit for this 
woisliij) and winm the buffalo is It'd to tlu^ sacrificial post, 
BffSfiris- eoiiM* |(la-n(*ing and sijigiiig songs in praise of 
Mara, unua. and spitting on I be by-standers. 

A nmrri(‘d woman or a widow sometimes beeonu'S a 
or a pro8titn((‘ ; but, sln‘ is not. allow(?(l the status of 
a regular //n.sv//-/, u«ir is auv elaborate C(U‘emouy observed, 
i‘.\(*ept ( h(‘ gmt ing of t lie pmanission of t h(‘ oastenam, and 
giving a (liiiiier. Such wouam cannot t,ak(? pai‘t in ativ 
atispicious e(‘i‘(‘na)ni('s. 

Tin? d(‘ad ar(‘ biiri(?(l (‘\(*ept in tla' case' of pregnant 
women and l<‘p<‘rs whos(' bodii's ar(‘ er(?niatiMl. \\ hen a 
prc'giiant woman dies, t.lu' hetiis is first, removed, as othei*- 
wise a serious ealamily is b(di(‘\ed to follow. Sometiin(‘S 
tla? laxly of a h'pcM' or of out' kilhal by wild beasts is buried 
uiah‘r a la^aj) of stota's bv l\<(ll fi-Srrr or stone 

s(u*vicf». 

n'h(' eiistoius obs('rv(al in prc'pariug the body and car- 
ryiiyg it lo the burial-gi'oinal, and the mode of burial are 
tla' same' as in some of tlte other castes/* The body is 
always carried Avitli t.la* licad towards the village, as the 
reverse would be erpiivaleut to bringing tlte corpse into tlie 
village, which would result in some calamity. 

After tlie hui'ial, all go to a well oi* river, the chief 
mourner bathes atal the rc^st wash tlieii* feet and hands and 
return home to see a light kept on tlu' spot whei*e the de- 
ceased expired. After a formal cons\dtation, the headman 
(h* till' cash' fixes a day for beginning the obseipiies. The 
corpse-bearers (*annot enter the inner portion of their 
houses till the thii*(l-day ceremony is over. On the night 
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of the death, some water is placed at the place and rdgi 
grain spread round the vessel so that the spirit may leave 
its mark on the grain if it should come to drink ; and the 
inmates seriously look for such marks in the morning. 

On the third day, the agnates get rid of the Siitaht. by 
bathing. The ehief mourner, the corpse-bearers and some 
other relatives go to the grave to offer food and water 

A figure ropr(!senting the deceased 
is drawn on the spot and a shoe]) or a fowl is sacrificed 
before it. They then place some cooked food on a leaf foi* 
crows and retire to a distance. On their return home, the 
shoidders of the bearers who carried the cor])se are touched 
with milk and ghee. On the tenth day, the house is cleaned 
with cow’s urine and sometimes whitewashed, and the 
earthen cooking pots are replaced by new ones. A Kalam 
is kept in the middle of the house and is wor-shipped with 
the offerings of food and new clothes and a dinner is given 
to all tlie caste men, followed l)y a genei'al carousal at the 
toddy shop in the evening. 

During SiHahj, they do not go to temples or celebrate 
any worsliij) of the family god, and eschew flesh and milk. 
At the end of the first month, they give another dinner to 
their caste people, making P/t/'a to the /Cn/evn as usual. Till 
the completion of the month, they may not perform any 
auspicious ceremonies in the family. 

They do not perform annual oi* monthly Sruddhas. 
On the lunar new-year’s-day, ViiKtijaku (Jhatuiihi and il/a- 
hdlaija Aindvd-'fife, all the members of the family Ijathe and 
go fasting to the burial-ground, where they make Pnja by 
applying sandal paste to the stones and burning incense and 
offering cocoanuts. On returning from the grave-yard, 
they instal a Knlasu filled with toddy and worship it, sacri- 
ficing generally a sheep or a fowl. It is said that to pro- 
pitiate the first wife, the second wife offers her Piija in 
the usual way whenever she wears for the first time a now 
cloth. 

Si'dahi is observe<l for three days for the death of any 
agnate. All exce|)t the parents merely bathe after the 
death of a child. On the ihinl day, they go to the grave- 
yard and put on the child’s grave, some fried grain, milk 
and ghee. They do not observe any pollution for the death 
of daughter’s or si.ster’s son. 

Social sta- Madinas are the lowest caste found irj fclie State. 1’hey 
arc a Settled people and generally liv(! apart in ill-built 
thatched houses, in (juarters outside the main village, 
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known as hddiga-ken (Madiga quaiters). Their habits 
and the nature of their work contribute to make this the 
dirtiest part of the village. 1Mie houses have only one en- 
trance with flimsy sliuttei s and without any windows. They 
are divided by a partition wall of about four or five feet high 
into two parts, one being used for kitchen and store, and 
the other, the larger half, for sleeping and tethering the 
cattle. Some of those living in towns have, however, built 
more substantial houses, fl^hey are not allowed to use the 
common village well, and have barbers and washermen 
among themselves. Madigas cannot approach Brahmans 
within the distance of about twenty paces. Any Brah- 
man who has been touched inadvertently or purposely by 
a Madiga must purify himself by bathing, and washing all 
his clothes and renewing the sacred thread. 

They do not employ Brahmans for conducting their 
ceremonies, nor will any B ^ahman condosoend to lend them 
his services. The Madigas will under no circumstances 
allow a liraliinan to enter their quarters, as they firmly be- 
lieve that such a thing will bring on the ruin of their 
families. If unknowingly any Brahma, n (n)ter their (juai’- 
ters, they abuse him saying “ yie! Get 

out, you mad dog ! ’ ami after he leaves tlio place, they clean 
tlio whole plac e with cow-dung and water. Thiis restriction 
is, liowovci', gi'adually losing its force. 

Madigas freely take in recruits from all other castes 
except the Holeyas. Ihie ceremonies observed at the time 
arc tlie same as those observed by the lloloyas.^ 

1'hcy follow the Hindu Law of inheritance. Gases of 
partition and disputes of trivial nature are settled by the 
paiichayats, comprised of either the village elders or their 
own cjastemeii, A /Javeri daughter enjoys the same privi- 
leges as a sou in the matter of inheritance, while a desti- 
tute widcjwed daughter or sister is always willingly received 
into her parents’ house or given some article of value at 
the time of partition. 

They have strong belief in omens, both good and bad. 
Whenever they have to begin any important ceremony, 
not only arc Brahmins consulted for choosing an aus- 
j)icious day, hut they observe many omens. Often, they 
consult the soothsayer if any unforeseen thing happens in 
the house. Children are always protected from evil 


^ See Holey a account page 
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spirits by wearing cluiriiis. They gt^nerally put oi) beads 
strung to tlio waist-thread, and a Tali with 
tlio figure of Hainiaianfa 
tli(5 neek. A cliarni usutilly worn on the neck 
is as(|uareinotallio [)iece containing numbers 
u[) to arranged in stpiares, so as to total fif- 
teen in every lino. H.^liistali has on thi) other 
side the figure eitlier of Hanannahta or any 
goddess. Anotlier charm worth mentioning 
is a piece of metal with the tigure of a dog, sujtposed to cure 
the whooping cougli, wliich in Kannada is known by the name 
of dog-cough (c35lC^ 

IMadigas arc workers in leather. TIkw havi‘ a, primi- 
tive way of tantiing and |)j'(‘paring it. ^I’hey fiist 
a[)ply cliunnain toth(‘ hides of cows a,nd bidTaloes a.nd keep 
them for some days. Then in a pit wliich they call f/n//e 
and which tiny considcu' sac-red, a lotion of i-lu' bark 
of the .bvnvV.r plant ((hfs.sia anricaUita) made and l-h(‘. 
skins air soaikecl in it. Theytlum b(‘at the skins with 
wooden mallets and stieieh them in tJie sun to dry. Tliis 
leather is used for inaking leather biiekids 
shoes and other sim])h‘- t-hings. 'Idiose in towns have larent- 
ly h‘arnt more lelined ways of tanning sheep and goat skins 
out of which they prejiare shoes and slippers. 

When employed as village watehmen, lJu‘y are known 
as Talaris. In some |)laees, tlnw enjoy inaiiis for this 
work and (Aher kinds of free sei'viee s.iieli as earrying (loVr 
c'riJinent propei’ty from placid to jilace, and acting as 
guides from village to village'. ‘hey ai*c also known as 
Hnjaris as they air bound to serve witJioiit irmiiiiera,- 
tioii. They ai*e (*iu|)loyed as seav.’ngers in large towns, 
and in small jihices it, is tluur duty to swei'p the villages 
and keep tlann clean. Tlu’Sei varialions in calling do not 
affect their sociaJ status. 

Foi*mei*ly each family of AJadigas w^as attaejn'd to oiic^ 
or more families of raiyats oi* agriculturists, wdiosa^ wairk 
they had to do and in re'turn g('t the (mstomary re'munora- 
tioii. Tlu" Maeliga was eiititJeel to take* the carcass of any 
cattle that may die in his princiiiaTs house. This (jualitied 
kind of serfdom has however all but died out (?xcept in the 
t-ural parts. 

A village Madiga has to supply each person who coii- 
triliutes lo hi.^ yi'arly allowance of grain, a pair of sandals and 
some leathern ropes for tlie jiloiigliing cattle, lie has also 
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to inako tlie Iciitlier l>uoket for lifting water with tlie liidos 
supplied by the raiynt and to keoj) it in proper repair. He 
is J'ecjuii'ed to lielp at tlie harva'st. In return for this 
service, tlie Mjidiga gcits, in addition to the dead bodies of 
cattle in liis patron’s house, one bundle of untliroshed crop 
and a winuowful of grain*, food for the working man, and 
the reinnaiit of the grain left on the threshing-floor after 
ineasurenieut. lie is also given other percjuisites such as 
food on niarringe and other festivals obsei'ved in his patron’s 
house. 

Idle Mddigas lind a ready market for the Jirticles that 
th(\y Ciin make, but on ac(?oiint of theij* intem[)ei'ale lialhts, 
both uumfind wonum di iukiug to (‘X(‘css, tluiy ai*e poor as a 
class. Th(i (diief implements of their [irofession a]*e U(fvipi 

— a simdl saw), Jr/ — a.u awl), dooln peg), Uli 

(ero^ — it chis(J,) Ar/ik>fllif — tlie stone' oii which they 

keej) th(‘ leather whih^ cut t-iiig it ), l\ <jc/(f( i —lUx iron 

mallet.), ami Clifft'l a knife). JJiey ui’e all of a l udo 

|)altei*ii and tlu' Miidigas are rather slow in taking to iiii- 
provi'd tools. Ihit in towns they generally pi‘ovido thein- 
sc'hes wit h improved imph.uiieiils of foreign make and also 
iis(.‘ lh(.‘ stitching machiiu'. 

T(ti>iKiir ami lifUiirlhnl n — the big drum) 

are th(' iiistrunu'uts tlu'V us(^ wlieiievaa* t h('y have to 
prcjclaiiii any important' event in the village. J'hese instru- 
ments are made l)y themselves. dJie 7'e/g/a/(^ is tlu" charac- 
rerist-ie in.'^t I'nimmt. of the c’aste, and lids has givmi rise to 
a fuiu't ionai'v known as V’e/^/rd/ge (a man who beats the 
dai])[)aie.) wli(» is the PHjdri in tlu‘ caste. 

Some Madigas liav(‘ takt'ii to agriculture. They hold 
la, mis eitlun* in tlu'ii’ own riglit or cultivate others’ lauds on 
I V/rr/ oi* ,)l her t(;iiiire. I bit most of t la an a-i (‘ eit laa* day labour- 
ers or liinai sm’N'anls umli'i* raiyats on annual ctuitracts. 
dJie conditions of llie contract vary in iliffermit localities 
but the most common terms art' foi* the niastei* to feed the 
servant twic(‘ a day. and to give him a kdinhh, a turban 
and a loin cloth, and pait^siipdri and tobacCv). 

The Mmligas, Malas and a lew oUum* low' castes must, 
as rc'gards their original religious beliefs, be classed as aui- 
mists or Ne/.J/ worsliipcu’s. Jdu*y ai*e notorious for their 
allegience to the inim.n' goddesst's, such as MaidJinmi and 
MdsaUiDd inn, Tlie ti'ibai goddess of the Madigas is Matangi 

^ ^JS}6 is the i) 0 [)iilar phrase h>r this customary 

rcmuneratioTi, 
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wliicli they now c<ill MaJi^iliikuhiiti or A'tli Scikti. Matniig 
was said to be the wife of Jamadagni, the father of Parasu- 
rania, and was also known as Re^nka. She used to g(. 
ovtjiy day to a river to bathe and fetch watei’ for her Inis- 
baud’s aidiitious. and by virtue of her chastity, she used tt 
carry the water lioine in a vessel made out of sand. One 
day when she went to a river, a (lantlharva king happened te 
pa.ss in the aerial regions. Tlie lady, who saw his Hgurc 
reflected intlie water, had an invohiutary feeling of admira- 
tion for its symmetrical beauty, an emotion which no vir- 
tuous wife should have towariis a stranger. Hhe tried k 
make, as usual, a vessel out of sand but could not succeed 
as the virtue had departed from her. She accordingly 
went to her husband without the water, and when questioned 
why she returned empty-handed, explained to him all that 
had ha])pcned. Jamadagni became extremely angi y and 
called iqion his son Parasnrama to liehead his mother, 
As a dutiful son, ho pursued Renuka who ran and 
concealed herself in the (rollc or the pot in which 

the skins are soaked in a Madiga’s house. Parasnrama. 
unable to identify h.is mothei', cut off the heads ol 
all the women |)re.sent there and brought them to his 
father. Jamadagni was much |)leased with the obedience 
of his son and asked him what boons he nonldhave. Among 
others, he begged his fatlier to restore his mother’s 
life. The Rishi accordingly granted the lioon. Parasnrama 
took the head of his mother to the Madiga cpiarters Avhere 
ho had killed her and not being able to find out her body 
he placed the head on the headless liody of a Madiga 
woman. When the body came to life, the mistake was dis- 
covered and site could not be taken to the Rishi ’s hermitage. 
She thus became the tutelai-y deity of the Madigas under 
the name of Matangi. 'I’he soaking pot is therefore con- 
sidered by them as Matangi, which they wor, ship with otfer- 
ings of turmeric and vermilion ond'uesdays and Pridays. In 
some places a gi'and feast is hehl on Dipavab in honour of this 
goddess, when all the inhabitants of the Madiga, (piarters 
join togetherand sacri ticca miinbur of goats, shcopand fowls, 
toddy pots also being consecrated in the name of the 
goddess. 

Marainnui is another of their tribal goddesses wiio 
attained her position according to a popular story in the 
following manner. A Madiga boy endowed with fair 
features went in search of employment to a far off place 
called Rtkuri-patna. A Hrahman mistook his origin and 
received him as a student into his family and finding him 
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an apt pupil, made liiiii proficient in Vedas and Sastras. 
His daughter was given in marriage to him and they had a 
number of children, who, however, unconsciously betrayed 
their base origin by playing at shoe-making with leaves. 
After several years, the Madiga’s mother who had been 
searching everywhere for her lost son discovered him in the 
guise of a Brahman in this town. Finding it impossible to 
evade hei*, he got lier head shaved and clothed her like a 
Brahman widow, and lest her speech should betray her, he 
en joined her to pass for a dumb woman. Thus introduced 
into the family, she was treated with great respeet by her 
daughter-in-law. But tlie sight of a sumptuous breakfast 
loosened her tongue and she exclaimed that the sweet cakes 
she tasted were not so good as buffalo tongues. The Brahman 
Avoman at once knew Avhat tliis meant and going to her father 
asked hiin what would pui ify an earthen pot polluted by the 
touch of a dog. Applying the means suggested to herself, 
she heaped paddy straw round the house in which the whole 
family Avas asleep at night, entered the flames and perished 
with all of them. 

Her stern virtue had its reward. It Avas ordained that 
she should thenceforth become the goddess of epidemics 
under the tiaruc of Miiri and recei\ o /’/yu ever afterwards. 
Her liusbaiid Avould be born again ami again as a he-butfalo, 
her children as small kids and her mother-iu-law as a sheep 
and all would be sacu-ificed to her. It AAas also said that after 
the buffalo was killed, its entrails should be ])laced on its head 
and a lamj) lit thei'oon, and that the right front leg should 
be cut and placed across in its mouth as a punishment for 
the IMadiga having laid his unholy hands on her breast. 

In almost every village, a temi)le of this goddess is 
found. In some places she is represented by a largo bust 
made of stone. On the outbreak of a sovore epidemic, 
especially of small-]jox, special festiAuds in her honour are 
organised. Women dressed in Madi go lo tlio shrine carry- 
ing lamps made of sweetened rice Hour on tlioir heads on 
I’uesdays ami Fridays. Sometimes, in the centre of the 
village, a spot is cleaned with cow-dnng and Avatcr and a 
washed cloth is spread thereon. Cooked food* and curds 
are brought from every house in the village and made 
into a heap on which a bunch of margosa loaves is stuck. 
This is woi'shipped Avith the offerings of turmeric andAT/ot- 
Icumo powders and incense and cocoauuts ; and a sheep or a 
goat is sacrificed before it when the devotees can afford it. 

* This Piija is known as (Offering of a rice 

heap) . 



A inucli gTJindor Feast is celobrnte^d in honour ot 
Mnriat irregular intervals, the hostility between the right- 
lunid and leit-hand grouiis often coining in the way of its 
perfor!nanc(\ Tlie Madigas and (he Iloleyas take the 
])roinii!ont ])art according as the Icd't or tlie right hand 
section is in tlie ascendant. This is meant to comnieino- 
rate tlie fate of Mari’s liusliand, and at the close of every 
such festival, a lu‘-bulTalo is dedicated for the next celebra- 
tion and allowed to roam at largo through tlio village fields 
and grow fat till the time of sacrifice.^' Sometimes addi- 
tional beasts are similarly (hulicat-i'd as votive offerings to 
Mari on the occurrmiee of any serious illness in a family. 

Tlie village, ciders and all the villagm'S pay their share 
of tin' expondit-uri'. \t i^ gimerally in (Viailni or Vamikha 
tliat llnr festival is ceh'brated. Th(‘ period is proclaimed by 
the beating (jf tom-tom in iihe village and during the week 
preceding the eventi, no one is allowed to go (iiit (d' tJie 
villag(’. The frying of eatables is also inl,tn*dicled iti evnry 
house during this [leriod. 

An image specially ma(l(‘ for tlu^ ot;casion is iiistaJled 
on a raised place in a» sIkmI built, of green leav(^s in ItoiiI 
of tlu'. Miiri temple or some otlier central |)laee. In the 
morning of the prescribed Tuesday, tlu^ Vnjnrl of this 
goddess washes the idol and worshijis it. Aral is are 
brought fj'om eatdi house in the village and ofb'i’ed in order 
of precedence. Idu' [^iijnrl is always a non- Hraliman ; lie 
is eitlna- a Kammara, a Bcda or sometimes even a Madiga. 
Ill the (‘.veiling the newly made image, is brought with 
great pom}) in a ])i\)eessi(Hi accompanii d wath loud though 
discordant mnsic. It is worshipped neai* t.lie house of tin' 
blacksmith who decorates the idol behind a. screen, 
painting its (‘yes and loia'lnanl. yVs schjii as the screen is 
removed, aiinmber (jf cocoaiints are broken and uiu^ or two 
goats ai*e killed. The spectators wm afraid of going in a line 
with the idol’s eyes, as it is beliovi'd tlnit the goddess does 
harm to tlie person who catches lu'.r sight Ih'st. Aftc'i- the 
usual worship, the image is (tan'ieJ by the blacksmith who 
walks on washed cloths spread on the way by the washerman. 
Then the whole [uxicession conu's to the shed with great 
|)omp, a Madiga man known as llfindyaj/iin-f dancing before 
the idol and uttei’ing abusive language. Near tlie shed, some 


'' Tto (.'wiKM’s of tlui ti(ikls (Ijii’o nol; turn (uii the jiniinal lest tliey 
nii-M ii. ji* the aii^^erof Mari. 


t Hanagujya is supposed to represent, the brother of Mari’s Madiga 
liusbaud. JIo is also styled Gosangi 



sheep orgeats are killed and the imago is tinally installed 
in it, a pot filled witli toddy being also consecrated and 
placed in front of the idol. 'Phen auspicious tilings 

such as 7V///, nose-sei-ew, toe-rings and yellow sndi 
jirc brought in state by the village headman and lied to 
tlie goddess. Prescuits of rice, cocoaniits, Ix'tid loaves and 
arecanuts, [ihintains and otlier fruits ai‘e given to tlio god- 
dess a^s if she were a bride, heaped in tier garment. 

In the ineantinie, a party of Madigas fetch the he- 
buffalo set free in the name of Mai*amnia and hold it tioht 

o 

))y the ropes. Its temper has lieen subdued by keeping it 
on short rations for two or three days in ovious to this event. 
Some (piantity of oil is poiircMl on its liejid and bunches of 
nuu'gosa leaves are lied to th(‘ horns. 1\irmerie [lasb^ 
and K tuihinna powdea* are rubbed (*n its liea-d. It- is then 
takem in pi'i^eession throngli all the streets in the village, 
lianagayya leading it indulging in daneing and abusive 
songs. As the |)roe(3ssion approaches eaeh house in the 
village, the innniU'S tiuM’eof bring wat(‘r in a small vc'ssel 
and throw it on the butfalo, and tlum i)onr some oil on 
its head and ap[)ly tairmerie and Kintkfnna powdi'rs lo its 
furelu'ad. When the bidTah.) is liroiight back to the shed, 
it is tied up to a ibrk('d post just o[)posit(^ the image, the 
neek resting on the fork. An Asadi man beats on a drum 
and sings I lie jiraises of Alai'amma, reeitiiig tlie story i*elating 
to her birth, marriag'e and deatli. Sonietinies a liand of 
iMiidiga most fantastically dressed, danee befoi’o the 

goddess, while lianagayya, aho dressed in a (|ueei’ fashion, 
capers about freely, iudulgiiig in filthy language and spitting 
on the persons in the way. While this din is going on, the 
P/?jV/rMvurships the god, and waves Jre// aaid s[)riidvles 7’/r- 
lh(t on t he buffalo’s head. A Maeliga or a. Heda (aceordiiig to 
the custom of tlu' phice) with a single stroke of a sharp long 
scythe cuts off the head of the beast, anotlier man catching 
its blood in an earthen vessel. As soon as the licad is severed 
from tlie trunk, the tongue is drawn out and the right foreleg 
of the animal is cut off and thrust into tlu^ mouth ci'OssAvise. 
HMio head in this condition is carried to a small shed (called 
Matangi’s shed) ert'ctod in front of Mari’s idol and kept 
there on a raised ])latform. A layer of fat takim from 
the stomach < .f the animal is spread on the eyes and mouth 
and a liglit is kept burning on the liead in an earthen basin. 
Two small kids and a sheep also killed and their heads 
kept near the buffalo’s. 1’heu a number of sheep and 
goats and sometimes he-biiffaloes are killed, so that the 



whole pliice hecomos reeking with blood. A huge quantity 
of boiled rice is soaked in the blood oauglit in earthen 
vessels, and is mixed with the undigested food found in the 
stomach of the consecrated buffalo. This rice is carried in 
baskets, on the heads of Madigas, followed by Asadi, 
Kanagayya and others, who run crying out ‘ Ko Ixdi ’ (receive 
the sacrifice) to a spot on the boundary of the village. One 
or two sheep are again sacrificed there and the party run 
round the whole village boundary throwing out the coloured 
rice and calling out ‘ K6 hali.' Similarly all the fields in the 
village are traversed. It is nearly day-break the next day, 
when this procession returns to the Mari’s shed. Then 
Aratis are waved round them and T'n-lha and Prasuda are 
given to them. 

Ill the morning, the slaughtered animals are all 
divided among the twelve othco-liearors (Jym/urura-^ojj 
of the village, and such of them as an? not meat-eaters 
make over their shares to the Madigas or Holeyas as the 
case may be. The heads of all the sheep slaughtered 
become by right the pro[)erty of the village washerman. 

This fair contiiiuos sometimes as long as one week, 
but generally it is finished in three days. Various sports 
are lield and the village kee])S it as a general holiday. 
The idol is carrieil on the last day to the boundary of the 
village where a new shed has been ])ut u]). As soon as the 
image of Maramrna is removed from the old shed, the heads 
of the sacrificed beasts kept in the Matangi’s shod are 
buried in it and the shod is burnt dow n. Then the proces- 
sion goes to the village boundary with great pomp, the 
Asadi singing the praises of Mari, and Ranagayya 
(Gosangi) abusing her and others in the filthiest language. 
At the boundary, the idol is placed on a dais in the new 
shed, and the Ptijdri throwing a curtain round, breaks the 
bangles put on it and removes tl’c Tdli thread, thus in- 
dicating that Miiri has entei'ed into widowhood. They all 
retui'ii to the village where the Mari’s temple has been 
already locked. Next day all the village people collect 
together and set free another buffalo in the name of Mari. 
This restores the married condition of the goddess when 
the temple is opened and all the villagers offer cocoanuts, 
etc., to the image and got 'I'irth-i and Prasdtki. 

ff'he other names which the Madigas give t<r their god- 
dess indifferent fonns are Rujarama Akkayyarama 

Ma.sanamma Kajamraa 

Chamjamma Marigamma Kollapuri- 
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yamrna Durgamma Yallamma 

and Gangamrna The last is always 

i,worsliipped on a Monday near a water-course, while the 
ijpthers are worshipped eitlior on Tuesdays or Fridays. 
^Miinisvara i.s a ]nal(^ i^od or spii'it worsliipped 

j^ene]‘ally by them, the worsliip being* coTidnctcd in n 
grove. 

Their worshi]> is conducted either under a inargosa 
tree in their Hatti, fjuartei s, or outside on the presori))- 
ed days of the week, the Pfijnri being a man of tiieir own 
caste. The margosa tree is considered sacred, as the 
peculiar dwelling place of the goddess they worship. 
I^heir shrines are gemeraily sur]*ounded by these trees and 
they do not wantonly cut them or use tlieir Fuel except 
Avhcii cooking in the groves in course of perfoiminga 
Pilja. 

Madigas pay reverence to their patron saint Aralappa 
said to be a contemporary of Basavanna, the great 
langayet reformer. He is believed to have shown his 
devotion to Basavanna by presenting him with a pair of 
sandals made out of the skin cut from his and liis wife’s 
thighs. Basavanna l)eing extreriiely pleased with his devo- 
iiojx, gave him LuhiadlKiranr, allowed him to wear on 
his person the Saiva embhun. Even now Aralappa is 
revered by the Madigas in all impoi’tant ceremonies, such 
as marriage. 

They pay reverence U) all the gods of the other 
lliiulus. A section among them known as Dhdbluujaihi- 
mni .i|.e Xbushnavas, having as tlieir gurus 

Hatanis or Si ivaishnava Bi’alimans. Rome of these become 
Ddmris who earn their food by begging and whose presence 
is necessary on all important ceremonies. Madigas observe 
the Hnli tlie New Year and the (xanri 

feasts. 

They have a strong faith in sorcery, witchcraft and 
soothsaying, and many devil-scarers are found among 
them. When ordinary remedies fail in case of illness, an ex- 
orcist is called and asked to fimi out whether the sick person 
has offended any of the family gods, or his sickness is due 
to any spell cast over him by an enemy, or if he is possessed 
hy any evil spirit. If the anger of any of the family gods 
is the cause, a vow is made to propitiate it; but if the 
cause is traced to either a spell cast by an enemy op to an 
3^vil spirit, tlm devil-scarer by an apprapriate performance 
i*emoves the cause and tics a talisman as a protection 


Superfiti- 

tions. 
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Relij^ions 

ordnrs. 


against future tronl)lo. Mmliga cliildreii wear oliarms 
inndo of loatluu*. 

The gurus of ilic Madigas ai’O Jiunl)avas. I’lioso of 
tlio Vislinu faitli wlio follow Hrlvaislinava l}i*ahmans and 
Satanis as gurus also recognise the status of the Janibavas. 

A’sadi is a Miidiga whose duty it is to sing the praises 
of Marainmti during her jdf.ni, Jle gets heavily drunk 
and ooes on repeating tlu) songs nlating to the history 
of ^!al*i, to thv. ‘ cconipaninient of his drum. A sadis ari^ 
found s(*att(M'ed in small numbers throughout tlm State. 

(Jdsaiigi, which jirobably iiu'aus a, (a)w-eat(M*, is au- 
other funet.i()ua]y whos(^ j)reseu(*(' is neci'ssary during the 
iMai*i /u7ru. Ilc^ is a l)(‘!>gar and M‘peats songs ]‘('l:i|.ing to 
th(' origin oi the' cast(‘ whili‘ playing on a. stringed eyliudi-i- 
cal instnniKMit known as Jum/vo/e During the 

Miiri f(‘stival, h(‘ repr(\s(mts Hanagayya, supposed to be 
tJie broiher of Maramma’s Madiga husband, and hiii'ls 
all sorts of foul a.buso on her for lia.ving (h'stroyial his 
family in tJiat horrible^ way. 

Hdhi liiif<arn is a, man of th(‘ Aladiga. (‘ast(‘ 

who pays tluun periodiiail visits and sings totlieiuof t.lu' liis- 
lory of Ha-^ava ami Arahippa to tin' aeeom[)aiiini(mt of a 
l\i iiifiari.'f lb‘ is r(‘waMl(Ml with doles raised by subscrip- 
tion. r>(d(( llifsara is also iu‘e(lit(‘d with the ])ow(‘r of 
for(‘telIing ('vcaits, sneli as famines, that may happen 
during tin* next tw(dve uao's, lie luairs a mtnhu' (an 
insignia) of (iniii Hnf^nrn (a bull with saddl('). 

Abldigas have also a ])ri(\st of thei?* own known a.s 
^vho is a l^iijdri of tluur tcunples, into 
which no other castenmn is allewiai to cuitcu*. The otlici^ 
of the rufdri is heriMlitaiy. Il(' is initiat(‘d in the follow- 
ing manner. After bathing, h(‘ puts on waslied clotlies 
and is iak(‘ii to tli(‘ tmnpha Tlu're, after. Pdj(f^ a necklaces 
containing so!iu‘ Ix^ads and a 'Dili licaring the rej)resentation 
of a godd(‘ss is tied to his neck. Thenc'cforth li(' cannot 
engag(' himsc'lf in his casti^ profession of working in 
l(‘atlu‘r, b\’.t has (o live on b'es h^viml during marriages 
and by begging, lie has to worship tlu' god, and gets some 
cnstomaiy pe-r^piisites 

(Inllas :i )ti:ni {OnoiiLi- called :iii A sadi, whoso diitv* is 

also 

1 A is a. stringiMl insl.niiiioiil foniiod Iik(‘a Vtua but wifli- 

out iis nolo |.;radaf ion. 

I 1 /iroi'al ly a di’iimmci*. 
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Ddsajijfns who arc dedicated to ViF^hnii are branded with 
^Saiiklni and (■haln'ft and abstain from working in leather. 
iTlie presence of a Dasay ya is iiecessary in all blasts ol)served 
I by the Desabha^a section. He must r('[)eat the word Gd- 
; vifida ’’ ])el(n‘ii he oats. II is ])ara|)hernalia ('onsist of Sankhn 
(('onch shell), Jai(ate (i(oii^) and Jlavanasi (beg^'injj; boAvl 
or ])onch). 

Mdrhdla is a beo*o*;\i* attach(Ml to the caste. He 

bogs only from Madigas. He eai*ri(\s a hngle (7\ 
ami a shallow drum {T(tpp((fe). lb' is gem'rally invih'd dur- 
ing niari'iagi's and wlum llu'v have to obst'rvt' the worship 
of the rainily god. lie pays perindieal visits and geds some 
pr(\scril)ed f(‘(‘s. 

Ihtl.'kiiht rn lias alr(‘ady b(‘cn descidbcal. Thi'i’c* 

are also Jofjis and NU(Uj(h‘it among Madigas.^ 

iMcidigas are llui lowc'sl of th(‘ ‘‘left-hand” sc'ction 
of tlu' coimnunity. TIk' whoh' casi(' is pai'CU'lh'd out info 
giamps indep('nd('nt of oiu' another, (‘xct'pt that when 
a , 11 important math'r has to !)(' s('tti(‘d, tlu' headmen of tin' 
groups iK'ai* (UK* anotla'r sc'tkI invilatioiis to otlau'S to 
atb'iid tli(‘ ni(‘('tings, Tlu'sc* groups ari' calk'd 
Macli group has a lieadiean styk (1 thnUhi fi(fjnhf(i tni (in 
Kannada) or l'(‘ h/a i.d '/fnitdiniflti (in 'r(‘lugu), na'aniug the 
senior li(‘adman. lb' is calk'd Mdurijdra soim' 

placies. lb' jiresides OvC'r tlu' tribal (kdilx'rations and 
g(*ts an additional Tdmhd/n, Next to him is the ('hiUra 
ifdjdiiidiKi or tJu' junior headman, ot.herwise called llnd- 
dlnrdjf/d, I b^ ])resid(‘s o\ er th(‘ cast(' council in th(‘ 
aJ).S(mc(' of the s(mior landman, and dining marriages 
he otricia: c's and conducts the c(‘reinonv. L'lidi'r them is 
the Knildir or K oncI ildici n Ix'ing t lu' bi'adk' and as such bound 
to (nil togetlu'r all the c>astem(‘n vvheiu'ver necessaiy. These 
also gi't extra Td iiihuhfs. The jurisdiction of tlu'se oHicials 
extends, as in other (aistes, to punishing a. man for transgres- 
sion of any caste ruk'S, as, for <^xample, adultery, and to 
admitting strang(‘rs into tlu' casti'. 

As regards tiu'ir jirofessioiial organization, it is said 
that each family must stnetJy adlu're to their own patrons 
or principals, and that, in tlu' (n^ent of disagrec'ment 
betwo('n himself and his patron, no otlu'r Madiga must do 
the latter’s work. Such strict rules an' going out of use. 
Where unjiaid labour Inis to lie done m village's, all the 
Madigas do it by turns. 

* See HoU'Va accoinii, IS. 
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Miscellane- 

ons. 


Tlie Madigas are hard drinkers, both males and 
females indulging in toddy to excess. They eat carrion of 
cattle, sheep, pigs and all other animals except monkeys, 
snakes and a few others. They do not eat in the houses 
of iVu'y/m/u.s- and Aganas, and no one eats in their houses. 

'J'licre is nothing pecidiar in their dress. Men put 
on tlie scanty clothing usually worn by the poor among the 
lower classes, namely, a loin cloth, a turban and a Ka/mhli, 
and the womeJi wear Sire, but not Ramh' (bodice cloth), 
the latter being worn only by the Baaoon. They are a 
fdthy class and wash themselves only occasionally; women 
.sometim(^s dress their hair, but it is generally neglected. 
The Jiimham and the Gontnigi wear a Liiujd in imitation 
of the Lingayets and put on a.shes and sandal in horizontal 
lines and Akahate mark in the forehead. 'I hey some- 
times enact plays in which they put on disguises and sing 
of the origin of their caste. 'I’hey respect the Alckandle 
caste and consider these people as their fathers. 



AIM^EN^DIX. 

(Lr.'^T op Exooamocs DivisroxVs). 

Aivalli 

Ankoin 

Ari They do not cifliov cnt or touch JJauiii 

tree (/h'c.soy//.s* rcfjrrd). 

Belli (23^), silver. 

5 Jhiiidtiri 

Jiillu u l)o\v. 

(diatri ( nil unihrclla. 

Chiinalii ants. 

10 Chinnada gold. 

Cliittalu a kind of fuel ti’ce wliich tlay 

do not use. 

Einmo a buffalo. 

Enni or Bcnrie butter. 

Gonaba 

1*5 Gongadi a cloak worn over the lica<l 

and the face. 

Gujjalu 

Ila’nda 

Ifatti court-yard. 

Hoggade chi(‘f man. 

20 llonnii gold. 

Ifuncla 

Hulta an ant. hill, 

lluvvu flowin'. 

.1 inivjLgala 

25 Kamagatti (=5‘45c?onB^y 

Kainbli ("SrOcOV), a blanket. 

Karadi a bear, 

Kengare (=^^on^);5), 

Kdri a rag*. 

30 Kiinna a tortoise. 

Kiiri a sheep. 

Kusumc ])laut. 

liakkibanda 

]aikki[niinada 

35 Jladdale a drum. 

Magi 

jyiailigo jasmine. 



a t 

Mainlnla liord of catllo. 

McUi(linui 

40. a fish. 

.Miiciichali a lid. 

MniiaKa oi* ), liorsc-radi.sli 

( Moi nif/(f) i)lrri(j()-^pcr))u.t . 

]Va:^ai*a (c^^Tio)^ co!)ra.. 

Nakka or Nari a jackal wLicli tl)cy 

iieitlior kill nor eat. 

45. Piilu or Halu a kind of lierl). 

Pasapu or Arasina ( oj t\X) _ turmeric, 

i'uli or Iluli tiger. 

Sada 

JSakila 

50. Snnnakki a spec^ie^s of rice (husked [)addy) 

k^ogo tlie leaf of |)alins, Ksugarcaiie or 

scro\v-[nne. 
d\‘Iaiuaru 

Yalachi the jujahe. 

^akilu 


Gj’a-oOij-n-G o'j 
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DEVANGAS. 


Dovanga (^^53-10-;) ono of the castes that has Name, 
weaving as its special profession. Several distinct castes 
which have weaving as their principal occupation have 
been clubbed together as Neyige or weaving caste. This 
is inaccurate, as several castes having little in common 
are included in the generic term : namely, Devanga, Sale, 
Bili-rnagga or Knruvinavaru, Patvegar, Sanrashtra or 
Patnnlkiir, Seniga and Togata. 

Jadaru which has the same meaning as a weaver is 
sometimes applied to them especially in the western part 
of the countiy*. They call themselves Devangas — i.e., 
born from the limbs of Gods. 

Setti is the ordinary ending used to their persona] 
names and denotes respectability. Appa Ayya 
and Anna to the names of men and Avva 

Amma and Akka to those of women are used 

as honoritic additions. Uecently some of them who follow 
the priestly vocation have begun to use; the suffi.v Sastri, 
hitherto used exclusively by Smarta Brahmans. 

In the beginning of the world, men went naked and Origin. 
Brahma created Mann to weave clothes for tln'in. The 
art was, however, soon lost when Mami attained Moksha, 
and people had to cover their shame with leaves and bark. 

The three Gods met in (;onsultation, and Mann was 
reincarnated as l)evala or Vidyadhara from the eye on 
Siva’s forehead. Devala went to fetch the thread for 
weaving which was obtained from the stalks of the lotus 
in the navel of Vishnu. Five Kakshasas headed by 
Vajradanta attacked Bcwala and wished to carry away the 
thread obtained after severe Tapas. On his appeal for 
divine help to Siva, Parvati appeared on his side as 
Chaudbsvari. The Ilakshasas had secured a boon from 
the gods that out of every drop of their blood which touched 

" A Spider is known as .TMai’a-hula or weaving 

insect. 
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the ground, a thousand warriors should spring up to fight 
for thorn. To prevent this, the terrible Goddess spread 
out her tongue, so as to cover the whole battle field, and 
swallowed all the blood falling from the giants’ wounds, and 
soon vanquished them. Some of the blood was used as 
colouring matter and gave five colours (black, white, red, 
green and yellow). Thenceforward Chaudesvari became 
the tutelary deity of this caste. This Devala afterwards 
wove cloths and presented them to Devas who, in apprecia- 
tion of his services, gave him as wife Dcyadatta who is 
said to have been born from the fire-pit in 

which the sewen Rishis performed Yagua. Devala then 
gave clothes to the iiihabitants of Pataja Loka, and there 
obtiiined Nagadatta as his wife. He gave clotlies to men 
and got Agnidatta from them for his wife. It i; ^.aid that 
this personage had seven Avatai’as (incarnations), namely, 
Mann, Vidyadhara, Pushpadanta, Bhetaja, Vararishi, 
Daivasali and Devadasamayya, the last of which took 
place in the Kali age. 

There are other accounts which place Devala on a 
much higher position. Sotsk^ say that ho is the creator 
himself and that tin; Gods of tin; 'J’riad are his Chelas or 
pupils. 

Home of this caste claim the rank of Brahmaiis* and 
style themselves Deva Brahmans (Divine-Brahmans), the 
Brahmans being distinguished as Gb-Bralunans (Clow- 
Jlrahmans). Others ar(i, however, satisfied with the rank 
of Vaisyas. 

The following account is given of their origin in the 
Baramahal Records.!’ “When Brahma, the creator, creat- 
ed the charaiii and achavam, or the animate and inani- 
mate creation, the Devatas or Gods, Rakshasas or evil 
demons, and the human race wei’c without a covering 
for their bodies, which displeasing the God Naradi or 
reason, he waited upon i^iraiiic.swdra or the great Lord 
at his palace on the Kailnsa Pai'Odtd or mount of Paradise, 
and re])resented the inde{;ent stat(! of the inhabita.nts of 
the universe and prayed that he would be pleased to devise 
a covering for tlu'ir nakedness. Ihirainhhwara saw the 
propriety of N'trada’a request and thought it was proper 
to grant it and whilst he was so tliinking a male sprung 

Cilstus and Tribes of Southern fiidia by E. Thurston, P. 15G. 

i Scotiun HI, Inhabitants, Madras (jovernment Press 1907, pages 
179-180. 
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into existence from his body whom he named Deva augavi 
or the body of God in allusion to the manner of his birth. 

Deva angam instantly asked his progenitor why ho had 
created him. The God answered “ repair to the Pala 
Samndram, or sea of milk, whore thou wilt find Sri Maha 
Vishnu, or the august mighty God Vishnu, and ho will tell 
thee what to do ; Devi ani/am repaired to the presence of 
Sri Maha Vishna and represented that Parani^swara had 
sent him and begged to he favoured with Vishnu’s 
commands.” Vishnu replied “])o you weave cloth to 
scn’ve as a covering to the inhabitants of the universe?” 

Vishnu then gave him some of the fibres of the lotus 
flower that grew from his navel, and taught him how to 
make it into cloth. Deva angam wove a piece of cloth 
and presented it to Vishnu who accepted of it and ordered 
him to depai’t and to take the fibres of trees and make 
raiment for the inhabitants of the Vishnu loka or Gods. 

Deva angam created ten thousand weavers who used to 
go to the forest and collect the fibres of trees and make it 
into cloth for the Devatas or (jods aiid the human race. 

One day Devi angam and his tribe; went to a forest in the 
Bhulnka or earthl}' world in ord(;r to collect the; fibres of 
trees when he; w.is attiicked by a race of Rahahasas, 
giants on which he waxed wrath and unbending his data 
or long plaited hair, gave it a twist aird struck it once on 
the ground ; in that menuent a Slnikti or female Godeiess 
having eight hands, each grasping a war-like weapon, 
sprang fre)ni the earth, attacked the Rahshnsas, and 
defeated them ; Deva angam named her Chudeshwari or 
Goddess of the hair, anel as she had delivered his tribe out 
of the hands of the Rakshasas he made her his tutelary 
divinity.” 

The Idovangas found in the State are divided into Divisions, 
four endogamous divisions, namely, (1) Hivadiar Dtwangas, 

(2) Kannada .Devangas, comprising Siryadavani (of Sira) 
and Hadinentu j\[anoyavaru (of t'ighteen houses), (3) 

Telugu Devangas and (4 Hatagararu. The Sivachar 
Devangas appear to bo ca)nverts to Ijingayatisni from the 
other J)evangas ; but they say that tliey are Lingayats 
from the beginnhig and that the otb 'r divisions must 
have become degraded by losing the Linga. This however 
seems to be the reverse of what actually occmi'ed. Kannada 
and Telugu sections were at first merely linguistic divisions, 
but have crystaliscd into separate endogamous groups. 

The subdivision Hadinentu Maneyavaru (those of 
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eighteen families) among the Kannada Devangas owes its 
origin to a secession from the main groups of those who 
adopted some heterodox practices. There are two deri- 
vations given to the term Hatagararu. One is that they 
are the liaiidloom weavers hat meaning hand and the 
other that they arc sfiihboni or ohstinate referring to the 
following incident. 

At one time all the Devangas were Ligayats ; suh- 
sequently one of their number became a religious preacher 
and induced them to give up the Liuga and wear the 
sacred thread instead. Ihiose who obstinately stuck to the 
new form of religion were known as Hatagararu. Some of 
the Hatagaras however appear to have latterly gone back 
into Lingiiyatism, because there are Liugayat and non- 
Lingayat Hatagfiras. 

Kannada Devangas, Telugu Devangas and Hatagars 
have exogamous divisions some of whic.h have names 
borrowed from objects considered saeux'd. Along with 
these which they call Bedagus, some of them also give out 
eponymous Gotras. A list of all these divisions is given 
in the Appendix. 

After childbirth, Lingayats observe no pollution, 
while other Devangas observe it for ten days. All however 
have a purificatory ceremony on the eleventh day, Linga- 
yats inviting a Jangania and others a pi’iest of their own 
caste. 'I’he inviting of Brahniaiis for ca'remonies has of 
late been given up. The ceremonies u]) to name-giving 
are nearly the same as among parallel castes. 

When there is no male issue, they resort to adoption, 
and there is nothing special in the rules about the selec- 
tion of the boy and the method of afliliation. 

Among the Liugayat Devangas, the Dikshe or the 
initiation ceremony takes place when the child is about 
ten years of age. A Jangain priest is called to officiate 
at this ceremony. The novice is bathed and is made to 
take his seat on a wooden plank. The priest installs in 
front of the child five fCalasas, one at each corner and the 
fifth in the centre of a parallelogram drawn with quartz 
powder. The Kalasas are worshipp(xl in the usual manner, 
thepri(!st reciting Mantras. 'J’ho Liuga which the boy has 
been wearing is washed seven times with milk, ghee, 
butter, sugar and honey, which are collectively called 
Panchamruta and the priest tbcu ties it to the 

boy whispering in his ears some Mantras. Then Dakshine 
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(money) and T^imbi’ila are distributed and the father of 
the boy gives a dinner to the Janganias and Devangas. 

Among the Kannada and Telugvi Devangas, the 
corresponding ceremony known as Upanayana is observed 
as part of the marriage ceremony and takes place on the 
Lagna day. 

Marriage among the Devangas of all divisions may Nfaniage. 
be either adult or infant. A woman may remain un- 
married iUl her lifetime and there are said to be some 
rare cases, in which women have been leading single lives, 
sometimes as ndigious ascetics. In recent tinu's, however, 
infant marriages are becoming more popular and are 
supposed to enliance the social status of the caste. The 
full funeral rites are not observed to dispose of bodies of 
persons dying immarried; but some of them get posthu- 
mous honours as Inigararu. 

In marriages, one has to seek a girl within one’s 
own group, but outside the Btahigu or Gotra. An elder 
sister’s daughter may he taken and is in fact considered 
the most proper jxirson to marry, but the daughter of a 
younger sister may not be married. A man may jnarry 
his maternal uncle’s or pateraal aunt’s daughter, but not 
the daugliter of bis paternal uncle or maternal aunt, as 
this relationship is regarded as that of a sister. A man 
may marry two sisters, but not simultam'ously, and two 
brothers may marry tw'o sisters. Exchange of daughters 
is allowed and practised. Polygamy is allowed but practis- 
ed only in siudi e.xcicptional cases, as barrenness or 
incurable disease in the first wdfe. 

The hoy’s father as usual makes tiu' first move and 
the preliminary agreement of Vi'lyada Prasta is much the 
same as in otlu'r castes. 'I'he marriage cei-emonies gen- 
erally take place in the boy’s liouse. 

One or tw'o days previous to the actua.l Ix'gimiing of 
the ceremoni(!s, the boy and the girl to be married are 
smeared with turmeric in their own placi's ; and a feast 
is held in honour of their tribal (Toddess (Chaudesvari) and 
the family ancestors. Their the bride and her jiarty set 
out for the bridegroom’s place. 

The putting up of the marriage shed on twelve pillars, 
the chief or milk post being brought by the maternal uncle, 
the bringing of Ariveni pots and holy water 
by five married women w'alking all the way on cloths spread 
in the street, are the next events. 
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The next day, after nail paring and bathing in Male- 
niru of botli the parties, the boy is taken to a temple and 
soat('d on a Kmnhly (woollen blanket). The bridegroom’s 
party i)ass and repass tliroe times carrying the marriage pre- 
s(mts to the bride’s house and then the bride’s people conic 
to welcome the bridegroom in the temple. Some turmeric 
paste is rubbed over him, handfuls of rice (Saso) thrown 
on his head and in procession he is taken to the marriage 
Panda 1. 

If the parties are not Liugayats, the Upanayainr takes 
])lace and the boy gets his sacred thread, purification 
(Punyaha,), ITonia and other ceremonies taking jdace as in 
other higher castes. ’I'licn th(> boy is taken l.o a, Peepul 
tree wlu're he is met by the jiarents of the bridf' who wash 
his feet and bring him to the marriage Pandal for marriage. 
The girl is then hrought tlu're and the bride and the 
bridegroom are made to stand facing each other with a 
screen hetween tPem. The Purohit chants Mantras, the 
screen is removed at the ajipointed hour and the bridal 
pair put cummin seed and jaggory on each other’s heads. 
Then follow tlu' Dliare or giving away the girl, the tying 
of the Tab, the rice-pouring ceremony and the tying 
of the Kankanas. Afterwards Pan-supari and ])akshine 
(.money) are distributed to all. The couple rise, walk 
seven times round tlu' Pfdma lire holding each other by 
the hand with th(‘ fringe's of tlu'ir graments knotted to- 
gether, go round the milk post three times and worship 
Arundhati after walking seven steps in tlu' opi'ii air. Then 
they go to the Ariveni room, and after bowing to the 
pots, return to join the dinner.” In the evening the 
couple are made to sit togc'ther before a gathering of mar- 
ried women and otlus' rehitions, and clunv betel leaves 
and nuts, the bride handing them over to the bridegroom 
and the latter returning the compliment. 

On the second day talu's [ilace Nagavali. The couple 
batlie after nail paring, and bring earth from an anthill, 
which they make into balls and place near the pandal posts, 
and make Piija. Some married women are fed and presented 

In somo pi. 'CPS, p.r/., C’liM.nTiafii i i, tlio couple sit Ix'fore Mio 
ArivAui pots aiul oat nuvv:i. I'V'od is sfUACfl in two dishes, and 
the hi ifle and liei jieai ‘vl:i.tivcs jua] ( h<f hi idet^ioom a.iul his roliititjns 
.sit ;tt ivspccfivc dishes for ciitiuj^ it. At tho end, the l)pido^rooin 

hands ov(M‘ a luorsol to tho hi’ido which she oats. Tho Inddo^rooni 
pays down annas to the bride’s peoide wiio wash Iho dishes. 
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with Bagiua. After pot-searching, the Kankanas are re- 
moved. After a night procession, the bride’s entry to her 
husband’s house takes place. 

Next day they batlic in OkuU water * and tiro milk 
post of tlie Pandal is removed. The couple are then taken 
to the girl’s village and return after a day or two. 

The bride price is generally fixed at seven pagodas or 
Ks. ‘21, and some times Rs. 9 is added. In some places 
it is said to range between Rs. 100 and Rs. 500. Home 
receive the price under the euphemistic term of Bhiiri 
Dakshina, wliile others have almost given u]) the practice. 

As regards marriage expens('s also there is no uniforiti 
standard. It is said that till the Dhare ceremony, the cx- 
pi uses ar(! inciii'rod by the girl’s father .and then the boy’s 
fatlan’ has to pay for Dakshine and give two dinners. 

A widower has to pay double the bride ])rict‘. 

When a gii’l attains her age, she is considered as impure Puberty, 
and is bathed and an Arati is waved to her by married 
women. Being under ])ollution, she; sits by herself for ten 
days (Mther in a shed built of green leaves or in a sep.arate 
corner of the house, a twig of .Alangium fjamarckii jsW) 
being stuck at th(' place to ward off evil spirits. 

In the evening she is exhibited in the company 
of married women (who do not touch her) and is present- 
ed with fruits, flowers, turmeric and knnkuma. She is 
during this time fed on nutritious food, and is not al- 
lowed to walk harefoot(Kl and during nights she is kept 
awake for fear of molestation from evil s])irits. On the 
eleventh day she bathes, and the house is purified by the 
Purbhit and a dinnc]’ given to their caste people. The 
girl, however, does not get rid of the pollution till the 
sixteenth day is over, when, if she is already married, the 
consummation of marriage takes place. 'I’lie latter cere- 
mony is finished in one day. In the morning the eouple 
arc anointed and bathed. In some places I hey observe 
the ceremonies of the worshij) of the nine planets, H(')ma, 
etc., but generally this is clispensed with, ’.riie couple are 
seated togetlu'r in the night in the company of their re- 
latives and castc'inen aiid they distribute LYin-supari and 
cocoanuts before going to their nuptial couch. 

With regard to widow marriage, tin' practice is Widow 
not uniform. In some places, in (lhannagiri in the marriage. 

Okiili (bj^vV) is water colouied red with turmeric and ehuiiaiii. 

Tliose engaged in the sport or ceremony sguirt tliis on each other. 
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8hhnoga District, for instance, it is allowed and fairly 
common. In some other places, e.g., Bangalore and My- 
sore Districts, it is said to be not in vogue. In the 
Dharwar, Belgaum and Bijapur J.)istricts, the practice is 
allowed. In Madras “ Widow marriage is permitted in 
some places and forbidden in others.”* The custom 
appears to have been at one time common and has gra- 
dually fallen into disfavour. The following is (pioted from 
the “ Baramahal Becords,” page 183, Section III, a work 
written in the closing years of the 18th century." In this 
sect (Devanga.s) widows are permitted to marry a second 
hushajid but if she has (shildnm by her first husband, Inu' 
parents arc obliged to give nine chakras to them. When 
a person c.outracts hims('.lf in marriage to a widow, he 
only i)ays her parents thirty sultan fanams;if she has 
none living, the money is to be divided among her rela- 
tions. If the widow has no childern at the time of her 
second marriage, her parents are to pay six chakras out of 
the nine to the brother or brothers of the deceased. The 
children of such a se(‘,ond marriage are received into the 
sect.” 

Adultery on the part of a woman is regarded with 
abhori'cnce and she is thrown out of <;aste and cannot be 
re-admitted. Divorce is allowed only oii the ground of the 
wife’s adultery and the divorced woman is not allowed to 
remarry. 

Devangas bury the dead. 'L’hc Bingayat or Sivachar 
Devaiigas observe the ceremonies peculiar to the followers 
of that religion in disposing of the body, such as washing 
the feet of the Guru, sipping the water, placing the body 
in the grave in a sitting posture, and the Guru placing his 
feet oil the head of the corpse. Tluiy observe no pollution 
but perform the third day and eleventh day ceremonies. 
There are some DiWangas who are styled Tirunainadharis 
or Dasa Jana and these*, observe the cereunonies pe'.culiar 
to that cult, inviting a Dasayya or Batani priest and 
worshipping the Ghakra. But the major portion of the 
Devangas who are neither Lingayats nor Dasa Jana 
observe the usual cerenionie^s. As soon as a person is 
dead, his body is washed and wrapped up in a new shroud. 
It. is carried in a lying posture on thee shoulders of four 
iiK'ii and is buried with the face turned tow'ards the south. 

■ Castes and Tribes of Southern India, liy E. Thurston, Vol. II, 

P. 163. 
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After the corpse is disposed of, the party bathe and return 
home and look at a light kept on the spot where the life 
expired. On the third day, the son accompanied by some 
elderly relatives goes to the burial ground and bathing 
in a river, erects a small shed on the grave in which a 
figure of the deceascid is drawn. Food with veigctable is 
cooked there, and offered to it after burning Incense ; 
and is afterwards thrown to crows. After they return home 
the eorpse-bearers have their shoulders smeared with 
ghee and milk and washed with soap-nut. All the 
agnates eat together. On the eleventh day, the ag- 
nates including the son bathe to get rid of the polh;tion. A 
Purohit is called in to purify the house. Then a Kalasa 
in the name of the deceased is set up and worshipped. 
Then rice, money, sandals, umbrellas and other articles 
arc distributed to enable the deceased getting these things 
on his journey to the other world. Generally a cow* is 
given away to the Purohit. Prayers are then offered for 
the salvation of the soul of the deceased. Then a party 
repair to the graveyard, burn incense and offer cocoanut to 
the deceased, and also some rice boiled together with 
pulses. On return, they go to a temple, offer worship to 
the god and pray for forgiveness of the sins of the deceas- 
ed, and for the opening of the doors of Vaikuntha.f Then 
a dinner is given to all the casteimm iu memory of the 
deceased. Pollution is observed for ten da3 s for the death 
of an adult agnate, three days for that of an infant. There 
is no period of mourning for the death of a daughter’s son 
or other relative; in the former case thej’ all batlie. When 
under pollution, they do not put on their caste marks, 
abstain from sweet things and milk, and suspend their 
daily work. 

Devangas do not generally observe Sraddhas, but on 
the first anniversary of the day, they worship a Kalasa 
and feed their castemen. Recently some have taken to 
performing Srfiddhas on the day corresponding with the 
date of death. For the propitiation of the ancestors in 
general they observe the Mahalaya Amavasya and distri- 
bute doles in the names of the dead. In common with other 
castes of similar status, they observe Huvilya ceremony to 

This is said to fuvnisli a cow to the deceased for crossing the 
river of fire (holding its tail) in his passage to the Yamaloka to receive 
liis judgment. 

I In some places this ceremony is observed on the next day which 
is styled Vaikuntha Samaradane. 
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propitiate deceased females who predeceased their hus- 
bands; and whenever she wears a new cloth for the first 
tiine, the second wife of a man distributes Pan-supari and 
jaggory syrup, etc., to propitiate the spirit of the first 
wife. 

The Lingayat DevAngas are strict Saivas. Other 
Oevangas worship both Vishnu and Siva without any 
distinction. All have family Gods either of the Vishnu or 
the Siva group. They worship also the Village Gods and 
Goddesses Maratnma, Muniswara and others. The dis- 
tinction known as Dasajana and Mullujana also obtains 
among them, in some parts the former being strict 
Vaislmavas. Among the Mujjujana there arc Jogis, that 
is, those that dc'dicato themselves to the worship of Bhairc 
Devaru of Ghnnchangiri (Nagamangala Taluk). They 
undergo the ceremojiy Itnown as J.^ikslie when a Bairagi 
of the Chunchanagiri Matha bores a hole in the lobe of 
the right ear with a knife. This individual has a whistle 
called Singanada suspended to his neck and has to sound 
it whenever he makcjs Puja. 

Their tribal Goddess is known as Chaudesvari, and 
also as Bana Saukari. She is held to be an incarnation 
of Parvati, who came down to help Uevala when he was 
attacked by Bakshasas w'hilc bringing down the thread 
for weaving from Vishnu. The image is kept in temples 
and also Kattcj-manes. They have Phjaris of their own 
caste, and the Yajman has charge of the idols at the 
Katte-mane, where every year they have a festival lasting 
for three days in honour of this Goddess. 

They hold a special celebration on a much grander 
scale at intervals of live or ten years. The expenses 
which come to about 200 or 300 rupees are met by con- 
tributions from members under several Kattc-manes. 
Pandals arc raised in some large grove to accommodate 
the people and the gathering continues for four or five 
days. 

A number of young men, generally one from each 
family, are chosen as Alagu Komararu 
sword boys) who must remain in the Pandal all through 
the festival without going to their homes. They are 
taken to batlu; in a water-course where they worship 
Ganga (w'atcr) and are smeaTcd with turmeric paste and 
dr£;sscci in yellow clothes. They are brought back in proces- 
sion, and purify themselves by drinking Gbmutra with 
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turmeric and tying Kankana threads to their Avrists. 
They may not touch cooked food hut should live on milk 
and fruits. In the evening, tlmse young men go in 
procession to a pond or well outside the town and after 
Piija to Ganga proclaim loudly that they would come there 
the next day to take water for the worship. Thereafter 
a watch is kept near the pond and no one is allowed to 
touch the water. 

Early in the morning the next day, the Alagu 
Komarars bathe and dress in yellow clothes. The Settis 
and Yajamans, the Pujari and other functionaries of 
the tribal constitution and all the castemcn* gather 
luiar the Pandal and go in procession with music and band 
to the consecrated pond or well. The Pujari sets up a 
Kalasa in a dish filling it with the water taken from the 
pond or well, decorates it with arcca flowers, and worships 
it. A blunt sword smeared over with turmeric is handed 
to each of these boys who flourish them in the air .and 
strike their chests with the edge of tlui swords. Then a 
large numhcir of cocoanuts are broken and the jjrocession 
moves slowly to the Pandal where a Kalasa is installed 
and a sword is balanced over it. J^ixercisos of swordman- 
ship are exhibited by the Alagu Komars and the Pujari. 

Next day a Jyoti or light is worshipped. ^I’he re- 
cept.acle aiul the stand for the light are jnade of rice 
mixed with jaggory and cocoanut.and pounded into paste. 
The rice for tlic purpose must lx; collected fresh from a 
field and by a person clotln'd in Madi (clean state). 
Pornnn’ly this light was being paraded throughout the 
village, and this practice is now given up, on account of 
the light, it is said, once having flown up a cocoa-nut tree and 
refused to come down till a hum.an being w.as sacrificed. 
Consequently the light, the Kalasa and the swords are 
worshipped in the Pandal. 

The next d<ay {i.e., the last d<ay) jaggory water and 
soaked pulses are distributed among the caste people. 
After this, the Kalasa, the light .and the swords arc taken 
in procession to the pond and there worshipped. Then 
the water in the Kalasa is emptied into the pond, and the 
light extinguished. The lampstand is broken up and the 
sweet paste distributed as prasada. Afterwards all return 
to the Pandal and have a dinner. 

"Note.- — It is said that no woman is allowed to go with the 
procession lest casually the monthly sickness may occur and cause 
pollution by contact. 
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Another tribal god is Rainalinga to whom temples are 
built in large towns. 

They have belief in oracles, omens and soothsayers 
and consult them. 

Their Guru is the Swanii of the Hampe niatha in the 
Bellary District, who is believed to be the direct descend- 
ant of D^vala, their progenitor. Formerly this matha was 
very influential hut in course of time it was broken up 
into five minor itiathas, the more important of which are 
the mathas at Bettigere, Gadag, Kadakol.a and (Shapur) 
Belgaum, all in the Bombay Presid('ncy. The Guru may 
be a celibate or a married man. TTe makes periodical 
visits to his disciples and collects contributions fro)n them. 
He is assisted by a lieutenant who tours with him, holds 
enquiries and settles disputes. When the questions are 
of grave nature, they are decided by the Guru himself. 
During such visits, the disciples are favoured with Tirtha 
and Prasiida. Recently the head niatha at Hanipc has 
been revived and a new Bwami has been installed therein. 

The Lingayat Deviingas acknowledge Nidamamadi 
Kari Vrishbhendraswanii as their Guru. 

Devangas occupy a high position in the scale of 
castes claiming to be superior to Okkaligas. They even 
advance a claim to be regarded as Bralnnairs, which, 
how'cvcr, is not admitted by others. Formerly Brahmans 
acted as their priests, but are being replaced by men 
of their own caste. Outsiders arc not admitted into the 
caste, but those who have degraded themselves by irregular 
or improper practices may be readmitted after purifica- 
tion. 

'i'hey follow the usual law of inheritance. In making 
partition of lands, it is considered correct to give the 
youngest son the easternmost or the northernmost plot. 
Partition is usually effected before a Panchayat, meeting 
in the temple of the. tribal God for the sake of ensuring 
honesty and truthfulness on the part of the rival claim- 
ants. 

Devangas belong to the IS' ine Phana or the Left-hand 
group of castes. They have their own set of dancing 
women who are prohibited from serving at assemblies of 
rival group of castes. 

In the matter of food and drink, the Lingayat De- 
vangas are vegetarians and teetotallers, and the others 
are gradually coming up to that standard. 
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The Lingayat D4vii.ngas and Jangams dine with each 
fcther. Of the other sections, some eat in the houses of 
brahmans and the others refuse to do so. 

The Devangas have Katte-inanes with jurisdiction over 
[a limited area and presided over by Bettis and Yajamans. 
The beadle of the caste is kown as Mudre Manushya 
i(Signet-man). These Katte-manes take cognizance of 
imatters over which courts established by law have no 
lauthority. 

! The caste has its class of dependants or Haja-Mak- 
kalu, who go by the name of Singadavaru or hornmen. 
They are said to wear both a Linga and a sacred thread. 
Their Guru has always one of this class among his followers 
on his tours of visitation. The Singadavaru a)’e also re- 
warded with presents raised by contribution whenever 
they visit Devauga people independently. They are said 
to be the repository of the history and tradition of this 
caste. 

The caste as a whole? have weaving as their occupa- 
tion, but they generally follow agriculture also and some 
times make it their exclusive occupation. The imported 
yarn is purchaseid and woven in hand-looms. Though it 
has suffcired from competition with machinery, the trade 
is carried on on a fairly large? scale. 'J’he weavers arc 
generally pe)or and have to borrow from money-lende?rs 
to whom the finished produests are meutgaged in advance. 
Government have been taking steps te) introduce better 
looms and encourage co-operation, and some amelioration 
has resulted in the conditiem of this large class eif artisans. 
Still, the low returns of trade combined with some im- 
provident habits have left them poor as a class, liable to 
suffer most in seasons of famine or scarcity. 


Caste 

Govern- 

ment. 


Occupation 



APPENDIX. 


(List of Exogiiviniis divisions.) 

I. Kannada l)dvA,ngas. Meaning of term. 


Ambali 


Gruel. 

Arivana 


A pot. 

Banna 


Colour. 

Bale 


Plantain. 

Belli 


Silver. 

Bonne 


Butter. 

Basapatra 



Chokkamarn 

■& 


Dabbe 


Bamboo. 

Doddatale 


Ijarge head. 

Giiddina 

(TljCi } 


Hosakere 


Name of a place. 

Kallnkbte 


Do 

Kanakana 

( "3r(O^I^) 


Kadaga 


A wilstlet. 

Kacbchoru 



Koraiialli 



Machclie 


A mole or mark. 

Mande 


Dead. 

Madeva 



Muchchala 


Lid. 

Muroinrno 


Three she buEaloes, 

Mutt a. 


Pearl. 

Ondu Matu 

^2oOljO oSSi ' j 

One word. 

Ontemme 


Single she buffalo. 

Pe^tige 


Box. 
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Punagu 

(agirfrtj) 

Civet. 

Koddagiirru 



Sappe 


Insipid. 

Sanjc 


Twilight. 

SejG 



Sobagii 


Ornamentation. 

Totlu 

(^j:Uo ) 

Cradle. 

Vainbalo 


Areca flower. 

ri. Tolugu Devangas. 


Aniiinalu 

«?5b55i)ex) 

Dolichos lablab Lin. 

Bandi 


Cart. 

Bantha 


Qnilt. 

Ohiinaia 

-fesSbo; 

Ant. 

Chinta 


Tamarind. 

Chapparaii) 


Pandal. 

Biido 


Cotton. 

Dnggani 


A two-pie piece. 

Emiuiala 

•^;5b5Sbe> 

]^nl'falo. 

Gddiuua 


V\Mieat. 

Haraka 


Paslnpam Scrobicnla- 
tum Jjin. 

Ji'lkara 


Cummin seed. 

Math am 


Mon:istery. 

Nalngii 

T^f^jcKy 


Onti 


Single. 

Pichcliiga 

a}-w^?C 

Sparrow. 

Boddagjivi 



Santa 

'(Cjo^ 

Pair. 

Sajja 


Ilolcus spicatus lioxb 

Uddi 

TIT. Hatagarars. 

CO 

Black gram. 

Arasiiia 


Turmeric. 

Devi 


Goddess. 

Gradige 


Pot. 
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HonnubAgina 

Honnungura 

Kalasa 

Sakkare 

Simhasaaa 


(3oJ»«>?JoOrtoCf) 


i^%p) 


Gold. 
Gold ring. 
Vase. 
Sugar. 
Throne. 


In addition to the above, the Devingas have returned 
the following eponymous divisions : — 


Bh^iskara Rishi Gotra 

oa5jj\ 

Dhauniya 

do 


Chitravarga 

do 


Malika 

do 


Mandavya 

do 

(5Sv:3ioi:S5^ siOjSj^ 

Mann 

do 


Pippala 

do 

sxSil\ 

Raja IVIaha 

do 

(oasSoSoroo &3b3j^ 

Sringa 

do 
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KILL^KYATAS. 

Tho Killekyiltas aro a wanflering tribe of liicture 
showtnen found scattered all over tho Stat e, d'liey are also 
known locally as Shillekyatas, Bomlir Ahuhtoani and 

Another section of them who fish in rivers 
are known as Burude Bestas, i.c., Bestas, or fishermen of 
dry gourds, on account of their using dry gourds to swim 
in water while fishing. They are Mahrattas hy origin and 
use that language as their home tongue. They are well 
built, fair and tall, but tho fishing section aro rather sloven- 
ly in their dress, black and stuntei I in growth. Tho last 
Census (1901) shows them to be about 1,000 in population 
made up of 373 males and nearly twice as many females, 
but there is reason to believe that this i.s a result of faulty 
enumeration, and they form a larger section, and the dis- 
parity between the sexes cannot be so great. 

Kijlckyata means a mischievous imp, Kille or^^'-^) 
meaning mischievous and hijatn, imp or a crooketl fellow. 
AVhenover they perform their shows, after the usual offer- 
ing of prayers to (lanapati and Sarasvati, they exhibit 
a doll of fantastic appearance, jet black in colour, witii 
tilted nose, dishevelled haii', flowing beard, protruding lips, 
pot-belly and crooked hands and legs. This figure, 
which is known as (he Killekyata, is accompanied by his 
wife Bangarakka, which is equally hideous in appearance. 
Both these figures represent the buffoons of the ])erform- 
ance, and keep tho audience amused Avith rude jests 
and indoceut jokes. The whole exhibition has come 
to be known as the play of Killekyata, and the name has 
thence passed to tho caste itself. With reference to this 
profession they arc also known as marionette dancers. 
Bommalata-vajhi in Tclugu and Togalu- 

bombeyavaru ju Kannada. .Another 

section have altogether given up this trade, and taken to 
fishing; and they are on that account styled Bui'ude- 
Bestas (sOotfasS . 

They style themselves Datyeru, but the origin of this 
term cannot be traced. In the adjoining districts of the 
Bombay Presidency they are known by tlm name of Katbus. 
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Language. 


Origin. 


They have no titles, but the usual honorific suffixes 
Appa, Ayya and Anna for males and Amrna and Akka for 
females are used ; but generally they are addressed with- 
out these suffixes by i)ersons of higher castes. 

Killekyatas always speak Mahratti among themselves, 
but they know the language of the locality where they 
live. One section of the caste, namely, Dod<jla Togalu 
Bombeyatadavani, know how to read and write Telugu 
and enact their plays in that language, repeating verses 
from the Bharata or Raiuayana. 

Killekyatas are immigrants into the State from the 
Mahratta Country to which they are believed to have 
come from the north either from Kolhapur or Satara.* 
The following appears in the Bijapur Gazetteer f about 
them : — “ They appear to have long Ixdonged to the district 
as they have no tradition of having moved from any other 
country. The oldest {)aper that has been found in their 
possession is a deed or Hamtnd dated the month of Kcirtil: 
or October- November of 980 Kiisli, that is, A.D. 1520, in 
the reign of the second King of Bijapur. 'I'hey claim de- 
scent from a Kshatriya, who is said to have followed Panda- 
vas in their wanderings after the loss of their kingdom.’’ 

They were originally Mahratta Okkaligas following 
the profession of agriculture. It is said that one of their 
women became intimate with a man of the Goldsmith caste 
named Kattare Kalachuri and had seven sons by him. 
They were, of course, ])ut out of caste, and the smith taught 
his sons to cut out dolls out of mats, leaves and pieces of 
leather, and earn their living by exhibiting marionettes 
before village audiences. The brothers of the woman 
who were poor were induced to join their nephews sub- 
sequently, and they formed a separate caste by themselves, 
reinforced by other accessions. It was after this that they 
migrated from the Mahratta Country into different parts 
of Southern India. They must have come into Mysore in 
different gangs as indicated by the number of their exoga- 
mous divisions. Thus while the earliest immigrants have 
only five divisions, the more recent have nine or eleven 
and those that are living on the bordeis of the Dharwar 
District, as many as thirteen. 

In token of this connection, these showmen extol the 
caste of the goldsmiths, soon after their invocations to the 

* Bclgaum Gazetteer, page 185. 
t Pages 196-97. 
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gods at the commencement of their play, and say in expla- 
nation that the credit of the performance would bo theirs 
(the goldsmiths’) while only the doles collected would be- 
long to themselves.* 

The patron caste are exempted from subscribing 
towards the expenses of such plays, but give some presents 
to the players who go to their houses the day after the 
performance. KiJlokyatas have sometimes been given 
inams for their profession, of which some exist in this 
State, though the condition of service has been removed.f 

The two main divisions are doll-exhibiting Kii|6- 
kyatas and fishing Kill^kyatas. The former are distin- 
guished either as major or minor showmen 
jSsido, and these two sections aro at 

present showing a tendency to become separated not only 
in the matter of marriages but also in food. The major 
section have better i)lays borrowed from standard render- 
ings of the llaraayana and Bharata, and also employ mario- 
nettes with sepai’ate joints so that the action of the play 
may be more effectively exhibited. 'L'hey have also a 
better appointed stage, large enough to accommodate all 
the actors and musicians inside. The minor showmen 
composing the other division have a much cruder appa- 
ratus, and the singer of the party, generally a woman, has 
to sit outside the booth, her sounding instrument being a 
reed fixed on the back of a bell-metal eating dish with 
a base of wax, on which she proiluces a shrill monotonous 
sound, by tlie friction of both her hands. This is accom- 
panied by a drum The plays enacted by these 

are also of very poor style, very coarse in language and 
sentiment. 

The Kijlekyatas seem to have migrated into the State 
in different i}atches. The Bonibe section came first, the 
minor (or (Jhikka) Bombe showmen being the earliest, 
as is indicated by their converting their old exogamous 
names to their local eriuivalents, as Aivat into Enumala, 
Sindhya into Gujjala. It is said that there are thirteen 
exogamous divisions of this caste in Bijapur District, 
brought about by one Hanumantarao Narasing of Daveli 
in Poona, who styled himself Sar Ganachari of the caste. f 

t Mysore Kevenue Manual, page 248. 

J See Bijapur Gazetteer, page 
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Birth 

ceremouios. 


The Bombe section have the following exogamons divi- 
sions each carrying certain definite tribal functions, with 
it: — Ganachari or Vanarasi, Sivachari or Avet, Nekhnar 
(corrupted into Lekhandar), Panchangis or Ataka or 
Bhandari and Sindhya. 

Tlie fishing 2x^:^03005^^ section have in addition 

to these five divisions, returned four more, viz.^ Sajavya, 
Sasanik, Moharga and Sinagana in the taluk of Shikar- 
pur, and an additional one, namely, Dhuravya in Channa- 
giri. Those found near Hariliar have all the thirteen 
divisions, the three names l)esides those given above being 
Vakndas, Dodkars and Dhamalkars. 

It will thus be seen that the caste found in the 
Mysore State is the same as that of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, with this (lilTeience, that the Bombe Adiso section 
appear to liave se])arated themselves wlieii the caste con- 
tained only five divisions, Avhile the otlier divisions appear 
to have lost touch with the main group at different |)eriods 
in recent times. 

Marriage among the members of th.e same division 
is prohibited and relationship is traced through males, 
The members of the same division arc regarded as brothers 
and sisters. 

It is not customary as in other casles, to take the 
new Avife to her jiarentAs house foi* her first confinement. 
In fact, she goes but rarely to her parents after her mar- 
T’iagc. 

On the birth of a child, the woman is considered 
unclean for seven days when she remains in a sc^parate 
slied erected lor Iht, On the (iFtli day she is ?nado to set 
up a stone in the confinement shed and worship it under the 
name ot f^atvi or Kontornma Avith the object of ensuring a 
long life to the new-born baby. The midwife is fed and 
presented with a cloth. On the seventh day, the mother 
and the child arc Avashod and the mother gets a change of 
clothes. After this cloaiisingj shed in which she was 
confined is pulled doAvn and another is put up for her oc- 
cupation, A general dinner is given in the aiternoon, and 
in the evening, the child is ])ut in a cradle by an elderly 
AAmman avIio also giAms a name to it after consulting Avith 
a soothsayer. There are no names peculiar to this caste, 
though Hauumanta seems to be a very pojiular name. 
They are fond of giving nicknames expressive of some 



peculiar characteristic oi* llio person, as for example Donhi 
a crooked fellow and Movchi a stubl)ori] fellow. The 
giving of opprobrious names is also very common, and 
the object aimed at is to deceive the malignant powers. 

The first hair of the child are removed either in the 
first or in the third year. The child, after a bath, is 
taken to a temple and seated in front. His maternal un- 
cle places a handful of dates on his head, which when 
scattered on the floor are picked by children. He then 
Hrst goes througli the form of cutting tlie hair with a 
pair of leaf scissors, and then cuts it with a pair of iron 
scissors.* Then the child is again baxlu‘d and is taken to 
the temple to get Tirtha and Prasada. The matornal 
uncle is given a present of a new turban, and after the 
usual dinner, all retnrii home. 

Children are considen^d specially liable to the attacks 
of spii'its and to avoid such misfortune are made to wear 
some charms. Ilnnumanta Tali (a disk bearing the figure 
of Hanumanta), in the neck and white beads round the 
waist are the more common precautions. 

Adoption is unknown among the fishing and the Chik- Adoption, 
ka Hombe sections. They have generally little pi'operty 
to leave behind them. Tt is sometimes, though rarely, 
practised by the Dodda Boinbe section when a man is 
childless. They may take any boy tla^y please: and of any 
ago. It is not uncommon fora man to take a foundling or 
a boy from even other castes and bring liim up as his own 
son. No particular ceremony is required. 

Infant marriages are very rare; and a woman may, if 
she chooses, live without marrying at all ; [lolygamy is 
ratlier common, but ])olyaiidry is unknown. 

The three main divisions are strictly eiidoga-mous, 
though it is said tliat the fishing section give but do not 
bring girls from the otluu* sections. The Chikka Boinbe 
and Dodda Bonil)e sections wen' apparently one formerly, 
as may be inferred from the custom of their inviting each 
other for any important caste panehayat, but intormarri- 
ages between them arc almost unheard of. Manaages 
between members belonging to the same exogamous 
sect arc strictly proliibited and any illegal intimacy be- 
tween a man and a woman belonging to such a division is 
puiiislied by putting the guilty persons out of the pale of 

* Bijnpui* Gazetteer, pages. U.H>-200. 
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caste without ri chance of expiation. Such persons are not 
allowed to live in the caste quarters and are interdicted 
fire and water from the other members of the caste. 

The negotiation for marriage must always begin from 
the male’s side, unless the boy is a very near relation such 
as a cousin. The boy’s father goes to the girl’s house and 
settles the raaiTiage with her father at Vilya Sastra (betel 
leaves ceremony). On this occasion the boy’s father has to 
give Rs. 2 to the caste panchayat and five quarter anna 
pieces to the giiTs mother. The girl dressed in the Sire 
presented to her is seated on a Kambli in the presence of 
caste panchayat and is made to ])ut on glass bangles given 
to her in the name of the boy. If, after this, the contract 
is broken by either party, he lias to pay a fine to the 
caste Yajainan, liesides the exjiensos incurred by the 
other side. 

Being a wandering community, Killekyatas do not 
observe any elaborate ceremonies for marriage. One of 
tile Ganachari section conducts the ceremony and a 
JJrahinan’s presence is not required. Usually all persons 
of the caste living or wandering within a definite area 
meet together on such occasions, and perform a nimiber of 
marriages together. But the tendency to copy the man- 
ners of the higher castes is asserting itself and marriages 
lasting for four days instead of a singhj day are becom- 
ing jmore common, and are s(‘j)arately celebrated tor each 
couple. 

'i'hc marriage ceremonies commence with the worship 
of an ant-hill A party from the gii’l’s house go, after bath- 
ing, to the ant-hill and after making Pnja; pour some milk 
in the snake-hole, touch it with a Taji with a serpent en- 
graved in it, which they afterwards tie round the girl’s 
neck. This is known as tluttada TtiU 

The maiTiage paiidal is raised on four pillars, of 
which one known as Mnhiirtakamba or 

marriage po^t, is brought in by tlio girl’s maternal uncle, 
and is set iqi by mari’ied women, who tie rouml it a 
jiackage containing five kinds of grains and a Kankana. 
The Ariveni or sacred pots are placed within it, and some 
a]is with human figures engraved on them as representing 
ancestoi s, and a Kalasa are also placed near and worship- 
jied. A pot filled with toddy is kept there, and offerings 
are made of cooked food and a slieep or goat is killed. 
A married woman is then specially selected to servo 



during the whole uuirriago as bridesmaid (known in their 
language as Varrae). She has to attend to the bridal pair 
and, whenever necessary, smear* their bodies with turmeric 
paste, carry Kalasa, wave A'rati and render other similar 
services. In some places, a man also is likewise selected 
to attend on tlie bridegr oom.* 

On the next day, each party is made to bathe in 
Male-nirut separately. Tlie bridegroom is taken to a tern- 
])lo or some other plac(3, and conducted thence in state to 
the marriage pandal, at the eiiti-ance of wliich an A'rati is 
waved before him. After this, the caste functionaries 
have each certain definite parts assigned to them in the 
ceremony, ''rhiis the Sindhya spreads blankets on the 
bridal seats. The bride and bridegroom being led on the 
marriage dais, stand facing each other with a curtain be- 
tween them held hy tlie Hivachari. The Salva, or in his 
absence tlie Sindhya recit(\s tlio names of the gods and tlie 
ancestors of the bridal [lair, and thereupon the curtain is 
removed. The bride and bridegroom jilacc on each 
other’s head judge (cnmniin sec'd) and jaggorv. The 
Nekhnar ties tlie lienis of their clotlies in a knot. 
The Ganacliari, \>dio is in fact the chief functionary or 
the Pnrohit, hands over the Tali or the marriage disk to 
the bridegroom wlio ties it to the neck of th(^ bride. Then 
Kankanas are tied to the liridal pair. The Pauchangi 
distributes grains of rice to the assembled guests and 
the Gapacliari, Sivachari and otlier fuiietionaries and the 
rest in order jdaco it on the heads of the couple. The 
couple sit in front of a large' vessel, and milk is poured on 
their joined hands by the relatives and others, 'ibis cere- 
mony, known as milk-pouriiig completes the gift 

of the girl. After being sliown the star Arundliati, the 
two go round the milk-post and bow before the Ariveni 
pots, Buvvaor the eating together of food by tlie bride 
and the bridegroom and their nearest relations takes 
place as a practical manifestation of the union of the two 
faniilies. 

Siinhasana-Puja takes place the next day when the 
Ganachari worships a heaj) of betel leaves and nuts and 
distributes to all, in a prescribed order of precedence, the 
number of T'ambulas tliey are entitled to by the recognised 
custom of the caste. 

* In somo plaeos, (Chitaldrn^j Hve women aic set apart. 

t Sec monograph on LJe^a cahte No. o, page 8, as to what this means. 
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The next clay is devoted toNagavali, and worship of the 
ant-hill and the panda! posts. The Kankanasare removed 
after the pot-searching cc'remony, and a caste dinner is then 
given. 

Tn the evening, the girl is concealed in a place, and 
the bridegroom with a iihasliinga tied to his forehead is 
made to seai*ch for her. On being discovered, slie makes a 
pretence of refusing to go witli him and is coaxed to yield. 
Then all proceed in state to a temple and \vorship the 
(lod. On their return, tlie bidde and tlie bridegroom are 
taken np on the shouldo»s of two able-bodied men, and a 
(lance takes {)lac<) in the strecd. ^Powards the close of this 
dance, the husband carries away rlie uowly married wife to 
Ids house but just as he roadies the threshold of his house, 
he is waylaid and o])sti-ucted l)y the vvdfo’s party, who 
releasf^ him on his ]nY)mise to let them have the first-born 
daughter. This entry of the wife to her hiisbainrs house 
finishes the marriage ceremonies. The bride-price varies 
from Us. 10 to 20 pagodas Tlie whole expense of the 
marriago, wliieh again varies from Hs. dO to 200, lias to be 
home by the fatlier of the bridegroom, who has to spend 
a gi*eat deal on toddy, so that a marriage looks often like 
a drunken lirawl. 

When a girl attains jniliorty, she is considered impure 
for live days, during wldcli period she r(‘mains in a separate 
shed of gi'eoii heaves. She is given a liath eveiy day and 
the clothes are removed as the degree of impurity lessens 
day by day. In somc^ places, oven tlie sheds are renewed 
each day. On tlie last day, some little girls are given a 
dinner; and for two oi* three days afterwards Osage is 
performed, at which she is exhibited before an assembly 
of married women. If she is already married, lier hus- 
band pays the expenses of one of these shows : if not, 
lier maternal uncle, particular ceremony is observed 

at tlie time of the? coiisummatioii. ddie husband presents 
a new cloth and slie is given presents of fruits and 
tlowx'rs, and they begin to live together thenceforth. 

Not only is wddow^ marriage allowed and freely 
practised, but it is said to be compulsory in the case of 
childless widows. Sncli a woman is sent aw^ay to her 
parent’s lioiise after her husband’s death, to be there free 
to choose any one she likes. The offer of a marriage to a 
widow has to bo made to her father wlio, through the caste 
people, obtains the formal consent of the widow’s previous 
husband’s relations. 
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The property and the issue of her previous husband 
ire returned to liis family. In the evening of th(' day 
ixed, tlie intended husband with the headman and otliei's 
)f the caste goes to the house of the widow’s fatlior and 
rives to the woman presents of clothes, bangles and other 
ihings, which she puts on. The couple stand in the as- 
sembly on a black blanket. The Sivachari (Avet) a[)|)li(‘S 
Vibhiiti (sacred ashes) to their forehead, and the husband 
'or a widow in some places) ties a string of black glass 
[)( 3 ads or (in some places a Tali) to luir neck and the Siva- 
djari loudly proclaims that the pair have become husband 
md wife. Pan-supari is distributed and a hookah is 
passed round the asseml)ly beginning with tlie headman, 
riiis is followed by a dinner and a liberal use of tothly. 

Married women do not take part in the ceremony but may 
join the dinner. A bachelor may not marry a widow, but 
where there has been previous intimney, he is mainaed Hrst 
to an Ekka plant and then to her. The bride price of a 
widow is half that of a virgin girl and varies between lls. 0 
and Its. 10. A widow cannot marry lier previous luisbamVs 
brother. 

Divorce is very easy and j)retty common. If the l^ivurcujind 
husband and wife cannot g(d on together, (hther paidy ‘Adultery, 
may put an emi to the eonm^otion by going away from the 
other. The separation is signalised by the hnsl)an(rs 
taking away the Tali and bangles given by him and tearing 
the loose end of the wife’s garment. The divore.d woman 
may marry again aftei* payment of a small fine to the caste. 

They are said to l)e rather loose in sexual relations, and 
adultery especially with a pei soii of the same or a higher 
caste is easily condoned. 

The fishing section do not dedicate girls as Basavis. Hasavis. 
But the minor Bombe section set apart a girl in each 
family as a public woman. The dedication always takes 
place before puberty and tlie eerernony is short and simple. 

On an auspicious day the girl after l)atliing is dressed in 
fresh clotlies and seated on a })lank and a dirk (Baku) is 
placed by her. A Dasayya brands her with the seal of 
Sankha and Chakra on the back just below the right 
shoulder, and places in her garmonr; lucky things such as 
^iee, cocoanut and jaggory. After puberty, she may 
bestow her favours on any one she choos(*s. She remains 
hi the father’s house and sometimes sets up for herself a 
separate shed to receive lier lovers. 
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Death core- 
monies. 


'I’ho dead bodies are generally buried. Those of 
persons affected with such diseases a.s lo])rosy and of 
pi’egnant women are cremated ; and bodies of those meet- 
ing witli unnatural death such as from wild animals are 
sometimes buried under stone heaps. The bodies of mar- 
ried persons are placed in a sitting, and those of others in 
a lying posture iu the graves. When a Kiljekyata dies, 
his body is washed and dressed in new clothes, and if it is 
a married woman, the hair is decked with flowers as for a 
bridal. Betel-leaves and nuts are crushed and kept in its 
mouth. It is placed on a quilt and is carried by four 
persons taking hold of the four corners, a fifth person 
lioUliug up its hea*l in position. The chief mourner cari’ies 
a faggot of fire and a new earthen pot full of rice. While 
about half way to the burial ground, tho bearers change 
sides, and the articles carried l)y the mourner are thrown 
away. At that place, tho body is stripped of all clothing, 
and is ])laced in tho grave with a bit of gold in its mouth. 
To retain it iu a sitting posture, the head is fastened by a 
string to a peg driven to tho side of the ])it. After filling 
up, a stone slab is placed on the grave to mark the place 
of the head, and a Tiilasi or a 'rumbe plant is planted on 
the spot. The funeral party then l)athc and return homo 
to look at a lamp kept burning at the place of death. 
Thence tlioy repair to a toddy shop euphemistically called 
Sabha-Kaciicri (meeting place) in Telngu, to drown their 
grief. 

Tho family of tho deceased do not cook their food on 
the first tlay, and some of their relatives send cooked food 
for them. On the third day, the mourners repair to the 
burial-ground with all the eatables, cooked and uncooked, 
which the deceased Avas fond of when alive, and offer two 
Bdes, one at the spot where the corpse had been deposited 
on the way to the graveyard and the other on the grave. If 
crows do not eat up tho food, they consider that the de- 
ceased had some cause for anger against the survivors, and 
make vows to satisfy his soul. If, however, crows hover 
over the food but do not touch it, they imagine that he had 
some particular longing in mind and promise to fulfil his 
wish. Then they bathe and return home and in the even- 
ing, take their near relatives to the toddy shop for a drink. 
On the eleventh day they observe the Tithi ceremony. 
Their castemen and other relatives are sent for. They 
cleanse tho hou.so and all bathe and put ou washed clothes 
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A. pot is set up in the house to which offerings of new 
jlothes and food are made. The company then feast and 
:lrink in hoiioui- of the dead man. Another feast is held 
ifter three mouths, and a Tali (a metal disk) 0 )i which an 
image of the deceased is engraved is consecrated with the 
sacrifice of a goat or sheep, and placed among the house- 
lioid gods. 

'fhere is no doidit that in this caste, real ancestor Ri-iigicn. 
ivorship is practised. They say that the dead are not to 
je consigned wholly to the grave. 

They believe that their deceased ancestors, 
especially the married among them, always remain with 
diem. The name.s of the departed should be given to 
children in the family. 

On ccoasions such as Dasara, IJgadi and Mahalaya Aimi- 
/asya, they wash the images, burn incense near them and 
lifer food ami drink. In addition to the images of ances- 
ors, they generally keep idols of Durgamma, Bhairava 
)(5varu and Anjar.eya, which they worslii|) on all festive 
iccasions. Yallamma is another god to which they pay 
ipecial reverence and oelehrato Piija periodically. 

On such occasions, a toddy pot to the neck of which a 
laffron- coloured thread is tied, is placed in the shade of a 
mirgosa tree to represent the goddess, and animals are 
acriticed before it. The praises of the goddess are sung, 
ind the festival is celebi'ated with great eelat by the as- 
erabled castemen of the neighbourhood. They also offer 
i’lija to the god of small-pox, to Gangamma, the Sun, the 
^svatha tree, and generally worship all the Hindu gods. 

I’hey prefer to employ as I’ujaris (worshippers) young 
)oys, who are considered to bo yet nncontamiuated with 
vordly vices. 

The following description given of KiUckyatas in the 
lombay Presidency is more or less applicable to them in 
his State : — 

*■ Their two leatHiig illvinitics arc Maliadcv and Duigfivva. Maha- 
Bv is said to be found only in tliu houses of the liead of the GaQacha- 
is, but many have Durgavva iu their sheds and worship lier theni- 
elves. Those who have no imago of Gurgiivva, on her great day, a 
'uesday about Mdgh full moon in .lauuary-Fehi nary, make an imago of 
leal and worship it. They do not keep the sweet-hasil plant or worship 
They worship their leather pictures and offer them jKdia or sugar 
olly-polis on Qaneah-Ohatnrthi, the bright foui-th of Ilhddrapad or Au- 
ust-Scptember. During the first month after death on any eouve- 
ient clays the chief mourner kills a goat in honor of his house-gods 
nd a brass image representing the dead is added to the gods. They 
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k(M!j) Jill tlie lojuliii" Hindu fasts and feasts, and a few sometimes mak^' 
|)iluriiiiai>es to l*ai*asi»-a(l in lieJgauni and to Pandliarpur in Sholapiir. 
Their pi iests are (iaiiacharis and the head Ganacliari is their spiritual 
teacher.* 

Kil|6kyatas believe in omens and consult soothsay- 
ers. Tliey believe that they can exorcis(3 evil spirits by 
making the person possessed lie down near the boxes con- 
taining the pictures of their show. 

fecial Killekyatas are a wandering trilie and live outside the 

status. villages in sheds constructed of arched bamboos covered 
with mats, 'riiougli they profess to bo Kshatriyas, tliey 
are looked upon as very low in the social scale. But sonic 
ot the Bonibe sod ion have on account of their education 
earned a respectable [losition and are received oven by 
Brahmans into their houses. The showmen wander in de- 
tinite areas and in some places have Inams given them on 
aecouiit of their proficiency in their art. 

They admit recruits especially women from the higher 
castes, with the sanction ot the Gaiuichari obtained after 
payment of a fine. 

They eat the Hesli of sheep, goats, deer, hares and 
rabbits but eschew beef and pork. Both the sexes indulge 
ill li({nor. They oat in the houses of Knriilias, ITpparas 
and 13estas. Madigas and lloleyas are the only castes who 
eat in tlie houses of the Kijlekyatas. 

They hav»' no social disaliilities in the matter of con- 
veniences in tlic village. Tlic barbers may shave them 
but not pare their nails ; but the fishing section have 
usually their own washerman. 

Inherit- It is Stated that the youngest son succeeds to the 

mice. ])roperty of his pai’eiits by preference. TJiis is brought 
about apparently by the fact that the elder ones set ii)) 
separate sheds for themsidvcs soon after marriage, and that 
the youngest remaining longest with the pai'cnts has to 
support them in their old age. 

Cubtu They have a strong caste constitution, and in some 

coustitutiun iiiatters such as marriage, excommunication and admis- 
sion of strangers into tlie caste, the concurrence of the caste 
tribunal is indispensable. The head of the caste is styled 
Ganacliari, and there is also a chief overall the Ganaoharis 
known as Sar (ianachari. The Ganachari presides over all 
meetings, directs marriage and other ceremonials and per- 

♦ Bijapnr Giizettccr, page 191). 
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forms the purifying ceremony. He acts also as the Purohit 
ill marriages and throws the rice on the married pair. Next 
to him comes the Sivachari, whose duty is to apply sacred 
ashes to the head of the person subjected to any Prayaschitta 
(purification). He belongs to Avet division. The Neknar 
also called Patel is the head of a Kattemane, that is, a seat 
of subordinate jurisdiction. In marriages, he has to untie 
the knot, tied by the Sivachari, of the hem of the liridal pair’s 
oarments. Pachangya who is of the Afka division, has to 
distribnb^ 1)otcl leaves and nuts in an assemibly and when 
the next functionary Sindhya is absent, lie has to spread 
the blanket for tlic caste people to sit on. Hindliya spreads 
the blankets on occasions of mariiage an<i does the office 
of drummer. Salavya has to bring materials for erect- 
ing the marriage booth. Sasanika puts Siise* to the liridal 
couple and Sinagaiia who is called the Kdlkar of the caste, 
carries a baton in his hand, collects people of the caste and 
seats them in the regular order. He has also to attend 
the caste Panchayati and excuto the orders of the (iana- 
chari, Sivachari and NcMviiai*. Dhuravya is another officer 
who buys provisions for a marriage. 

Kach of these ollices is hereditary and belongs lo a 
family in a particular exoganious division. Tlie (plan- 
tity of Pan-snpari and the tee to lie given to each of 
them on ceremonial occasions arc fix(‘d dofinitely.t The 
Bonibe section liave only five office-bearers stop])ing with the 
Hiiidhya who acts as the Kolkar or servant of the caste. 
AVhenever there is a caste dispute, all the oflBce-hohlors of 
thocastf^, (.\s])ecially the first five of them, muf-t join. If, how- 
ever, on account of unavoidable reason any one do('s not ap 
pear, his function has to he carri(Ml out by the next lower ; a 
representative of the Sindhya division, hoAvever, cannot pre- 
side at any caste deliberation. The matUu’s of dispute that 
come up for settlement ai-e such as adultery, divorce, abusing 
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Occupation. 


caste people and striking some one with a shoe. In such oases 
the accused person has to answer the charge against him. 
When the charge is proved or admitted, the second official 
(Sivachari) who is specially invested with secular authority, 
settles the amount of fine which has to be paid by the cul- 
prit. After paying the fine, the latter passes round a 
hookah to all the members of the assembly, each of whom 
smokes it as a sign that the fault has been expiated. The 
business is finished with an entertainment of drink and 
dinner. 

'IMio characteristic occupations of the caste are 
marionette shows ami fishing. They play various scenes 
of the Ilamayana and Mahabhi'u’ata, the former being more 
in demand. The dolls are cut out of goatskin and pain- 
ted in gaudy colours. They are made of several 
members cut se))arately and joined together with wires 
and various motions and postures are caused by dexterous 
manipulation behind the curtain with the aid of thin 
bamboo splits. The action of the figures are made to 
correspond to the story as recited by the showman in prose 
and doggerel. For the minor class of showmen 

the stage is made of screens of kamblies and 
whit(' cloths borrowed of a washerman. The showman 
alone sits inside and uses both hands for moving 
the dolls. A woman sitting outside produces low shrill 
music with a reed sounded on the back of a flat dish 
of bell metal. The words of the play are crudel}" con- 
ceived, and often fit only foi* a low class audifuice. The 
stage of the Docjda Boinbo A'tadavani, on the other hand, is 
built on a raised platfoi in and is decorated with plantain 
and mango leaves. It is spacious enough to accommodate 
within its curtains the whole trou])e furnished with fiddle, 
drum, cymbals, etc. The text is taken from recog- 
nised books on the epics, and players including women 
are all literate. The women do the singing while 
the men show the pictures over the curtain. Tlie play 
begins at about 10 I’.M. and continues the whole night. 
The performance is enlivened by the appearance, on the 
scene at intervals, of the buffoons, a Kijlekyata and his 
wife in fantastic garb, whose part sometimes borilers on 
indecency. When the performance is over, the whole 
party go to every house in the village and get presents in 
kind, in addition to the lump .sum collected by the whole 
village. Besides, during the enactment of the play they 



demand for and obtain presents of cloths and other aiiicles 
from the spectators. It is considered auspicious for rains 
and crops to have these shows about tlie harvest time, and 
in certain places, KiHekyatas are entitled to customary 
annual fees for their services. Agriculturists draw with 
charcoal powder rude figures of a man on each of the 
corners of a field when there is crop on it. The various 
agricultural implements are said to be the limbs of this 
demon who is known as Karebhanta or Killekyata. His 
brother known by the name of Jdkuniara is invoked 
to bring about rains in seasons of drought. He comes 
to being four days after tlie death of Vinayaka, i.e., 
after Vinayaka’s i(lol is removed after Piija on the 4th day^ 
of the first fortnight of HluUlrapada eveiy year. Jjime- 
burners make a nide earthen image of him. A boy takes 
this on his head and goes to all the houses in a village, 
singing songs and calling upon the god of rain to send rain 
to the earth. He gets doles of grain and a feast is hold (jti 
the fulbmooJi day. Ne.xt day, .lokiimara is said to die 
of choking with a bone st\)ck in his throat. After death, 
ho goes to the god of rain and implores him to send rain to 
moisten the purcliod up .soil and to save peo])le from dying 
of famine. 

The fishing .section who are e.xpcrt swimmers live by 
fishing. During high floods they tie up two gourds to- 
gether with a stout rope, and ride on tlu' water over in- 
credible di.stances iiy sitting a.strido on the tloating rope 
het/woen the gourds, riding as if it were a hoi\se. They 
say they feel more at home in water than on land where 
there is fear of stumbling on stones and meeting snakes 
and evil spii-its. Those last never apiiroacli them on water 
for fear of being caught in the meshes of their iu‘ts. 

Boys begin to swim at about ten, learning the art h\' 
imitation. Their expertness is such that nof one of 
this caste is believed to have ever lu'cn di’owned. They 
profess to take a man through the highest tloods without any 
dangei'. They lot him in watei- up to the neck ami simply 
lead him by the liand, always keejiing liis head above 
water. They are not afraid of crocodiles and it is said 
that these huge reptiles are scaled away when they see 
their bodies retlected in the wati'r while riding. 

The women of the Killekyata section are expert tat- 
tooers and earn money by this profession. 
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MONDARU. 

Moiidaru forma small caste low in social scale General, 

which has been en oneonsly included under Jogis in the 
Census reports. It is therefore not possible to give any 
estimate of their number. The caste is said to have sprung 
from a couple belonging to the Mandala sub-division of the 
Beda caste who married each otlicr in ignorance of their be- 
longing to the same exogamous section and were therefore 
put out of caste. Bven now a beggar of I he Mondaru caste 
never enters tlie liouses of Bedas and is not allowed to 
beg from the people of tlie Mandala section. 

Th(^ caste is generally known as Mondaru and some- Namo. 
times Banda in Telugu. The terms have come to denote 
ol)stinacy coupled with a lack of shame, but it is not easy 
to say wliether tlie caste accpiired tlie name on account of 
their character or the word its moaning as being the name 
of such a caste, ^idiey have no special caste titles added 
to their names, but they claim to belong to the Setti Pliana, 
that is, the right-hand group of castes. 

They si'em to be Telugu beggai’S and s|)eak Telugu Language 
geiieially. They also know tlie language of the country 
they live in. They have a dialect which resembles that of 
tlie Dombars.* In their dialect they style a man of their 
caste as Makarigadu 

The caste which originally was one has recent ly liecome Divksious. 
divided into four or live emlogamous groups, llru ^loiidaru 
Banda or Kakalu Mondaru (20-^ 

Sikhandi Mondaru and Kasturi 

Mondaru Uru Mondaru live in villages 

and are a little more advanced than the others. The 
second lead a wandering life and are so called as they eat 
crow’s flesh. Sikhandi Mondaru are those who lie down 
in the streets for begging, covering the entire face with 
filth and mud to attract the attention of passors-by. They 
are perhaps so styled (Sikhandi means a liermaphodite) as 
the men often appear covered in a woman’s cloth. Kas- 
turi means musk and the term is applied ironically to this 

* See AppeiuUx ul: the Douihar Chiste, Moiiogiuph XILI, 
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class as tlioy siuoar fclioiiisolves with ordure and bring it 
witli tluun in a gourd while bogging, to compel persons to 
dismiss tlumi soon with alms. 

They have exogamoiis divisions of which some are the 
following : — Salla Kamadula IMailiiru 

Tc'lla Mekala Aladdibutia 

Gavaradiji i^ake 

On th(^ birth of a child a Avoman is kept in a separate hut 
and is unclean for three days. Tlieir own midwife attends 
at the delivei*3Mind remains with her all the three days. 
A crow-catching net is hung at the door of the hut to ward 
off evil s{)irits. dhe navel cord Avitli the afterbii'tli is 
jmtintoan earthen vessel and])laced near the woman, after 
smoking it with incense. Gn the third day tin* midwife 
offers Puja to it burning incense and breaking a cocoanut 
and buries it in a hole dug in front of the hut. ddie cliild 
is then liathcd over this hole along with the mother. A 
dinner is given to the caste people and the child is namc'd. 
When the child is a month old, white glass la^ads are tied 
to its neck and when it is five or seven yeaisold, the tonsure 
ccremonv is ()])serv(‘<l foi* both sexes liefore the t^miple of 
tlieir god. 

Alondai'U observe the wSame ])rohibited degi'oes of con- 
sanguinity as the other liindus. A man may inari'y his 
elder sister’s daughter or the daughter of maternal uncle 
or paternal aunt. Two si^^ters may lie married (nth(;r by 
one man or two brotliers. A man may mai*ry more than 
one wife but polyandry is not known. Marriages are 
geiHTally adult but infant marriages are also allowed. 
Negotiations for marriage are conunenoed by the boy’s 
family. If tlic girl’s family consents to the match, the 
boy’s party' t^ike betel leaves a, nd nuts and foui* rupees in 
money to tho girl’s liousc^ foi* the ceremony of “ Spi'eading 
the blankest.” Idle girl’s fatlun* is ])aid four riijK'es and a 
caste' diniK'r is given, hour or live' davs bedore' the day 
fixed for the marriage', the boy and his pai-ty go to the 
girl's henisc and there settle with tlio girl’s father as to tlic 
number of invitations to be issued for the marriage and 
ejther important matter's. On the morning of thcAvodding 
day, the pair arc bathoel and presented with new cloths. 
Intlie eve'uinga spe^t is cleaned with cow-dung and Avatcr 
and a blanket is spre'ad. The boy and the girl are 
seated there facing each other will) Kaiikauas of tunnei'ic 
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root tied to their wrists. Two Ariveni pots filled with rice 
iMid dlial and covenul witlrlids are brought by married 
woinoo and placed one near the bridegroom and the other 
near tln^ bride. The boy and the girl ai*e besmeared with 
turmeric paste and all the married women individually 
present the girl with rice and other articles placed in her 
garimnit. Tlien t!i(i (ionph^ rise wdtli the fringes of their 
garments knotted togetlier and arci tak(Mi round botli the 
Ariveni pots tliree finu's. A man of tln^ Sake section 
unties tli(‘ knot and tlien the boy and Ike gii l go into theii* 
huts, 'riien a dinner is given to the caste. 

Next (lay in tlie evening, the girl juits on a white 
Smli. T1 k‘ bridegroom and tlu^ bride are seated on a 
Ivambji between the Ariveni pots. All the people assem- 
filed throw some rice on tlieir heads. The ccniple then 
I'iso and stand facing cadi otlier The boy takes tlie Tali 
in liis hands and placung his left foot on the riglit foot 
of the girl, ties it to her neck. This tinislics the mar- 
riage connuony. ^riien all i\w assembled married })airs 
[iiescnit pour Sase over tlie married jiair. Next clay the 
fatlu'r of the girl gives a (liiimn* to all ; and if tlu' girl has 
ah'ea, dy attained imberty, the consummation of inarriago 
also takes jilace, 

Tlu' Monclarii who have settled in villages observed 
the cer(Mnoni('s more olaJiorately and put up a Panclal and 
|)Our I)har(‘. 1^he ccu’enionies arc continued for five days 
and either a Jangain oi* a Llrahmaii is also invited to con- 
duct tlic' ceremony. 

ddic amount of Tera varies between six rujioes and 
sixteen rupees. As regards the cost of niariaage, tlu' ex- 
pimsos of the first two days arc to be jiaid for by tlie boy’s 
family and tkose (d’ the tliii’d day by the girl’s. 

When a girl attains pulierty she is considiTed impure Puberty, 
lor live days and sits by herself in a slunl of green leaves, 
before^ putting up the shed, a coeoaiuit is broken on tlio 
spot selected and the maternal uncle, or in his absence, a 
iiuui who is in marriageable relation to the girl procures 
the materials. On the fifth day, the girl is bathed and 
the shed is pulled down and burnt by the uncle. On the 
day the girl bathes, her relatives present her with dry 
cocoanut, jaggory and fried grain. 

Widow marriage is [lerinittod and freedy practised. Widow 
Tlu'y avoid the same prohibited degrce.sof relationshij) for muniage. 



siicii nian ijiiifes ns For tlio regular marriages. A widow la 
not [)oiniitt(^d to mai-ry her docoasod liusbaiid’s brother, 
A line oF six rnpcM's is ])aid to tin', caste and the Terji, 
wlii(di is half the ainount required for a virgin marriage, 
is paid to tiu' r(^la,tio!is oF tlie woman’s deceased Imsband, 
A bacdielor m a. y marry a widow and disparity of agci is no 
bar. The ceiamiony islnddin tlu3 ewiming and no auspi- 
cious day is ne(‘ess:iry. In the pi'(\senee of tlie (•ast(; 
])eo|)l (‘5 tlu' Imsband ])r(‘senlsa clotli to the woman winch she 
wears, and ties tlie Tali ; an<l it is said that ma”ried wome]i 
may not oiby be p;esent when the ceremony takes place, 
but aclually assist at it 

Divorce. ddieir morals arc* ladies ved to b(^ lax and a. separation 

may take place on very slight grounds. Tlu'. party at 
fault may freely inaaTv again, provided the expenses of tiir 
ju’evions marriage arc* reimlairsed ami a fine paid to the 
caste. A woman suspected of adult ery may have heu* 
fault condoned by ca'lhcn* c‘o; [)ora,l [mnishment' inflictcal by 
the husband, or in very scu*ious cases by payment by the 
husband of a line to the caste. 

Funerals. iMoiiclarii dispose^ oF d(‘ad liodies liy burial. The 

coi’pse is I'ollcrl u[) in a now clotli and carrical liy hands to 
the bni’ial ground where it is sti'ipped naked and interred 
in the gravi*. Tiie pai't.y wash thoii* hands and Feu^t anil 
ri'pa-ir to a, toddy sbo]), where lb(\y all drink and have a few 
drops c.)F iJiclicpiicl sprinklccl on lli(‘a’r beads a-s a nuii'k of 
[mriHcnition. Thenc-3 f«luy all return <o the hut oF tlie de- 
ceased and look at a lamp kc'pt alight on the s])ot wlic'ro he 
brc‘athc;d his last On tlie third clay or (Iliiima Dinaai 
( they cook 1 ogeihem all siicdi ai'ticles oF food as iJie 
deceased was Fond of, including crow’s flesh, and [ilace it on 
the gravc3 on a plantain io d’. On tlie eleventh day thc3 spot 
on whic3b the dc3ccxised dieii is ch'aned. Fcjod is cooked 
thc3re in a new crirthc3n vc‘ssc*l and an FcO olTeiu'd before 
a lamp»stand (r: ;.r^rvxjj ji.fdjC*!* I’uja is performed by a 
Dasayya. Eadi oF tlie clccxvised’s relatives puts a little 
incense on thc3 fire kept near the stand and prays to the 
ghost oF the deceased For liis welfare. They do not per- 
foi’in Sraddhas but on the Mahalaya Aniavasya all bathe 
and placing new clothes near a Kalasa., burn incense and 
offer cocoanuts in the names of all the do(3eascd anoestorsJ 

Koiicrioij. The';, worship all the Hindu gods but thoii* favourife 

deities are Alaramma, . Kolla})m‘a.iuma, Snnkahunma and 
Qther minor godde sses. Once a year, on a Tuesday or 



Friday, they set iq) a stone in tlioiiamesof these goddesses 
U the foot of a inargosa tree and sacrifice a pig, which tliey 
and oat on the spot. (Tiinimurti is another god they 
ivorship, to wliich tlioy offer Phja on the elovontli day of tlu^ 

)right fortnight of Ashadha (Jnly- August) niont'h. TIuw 
)(‘Iiove in the existence.' of devils and say tliat ])ersons wlio 
lie an unnatural death iK'COine devils and always hover on 
arge trees and at thenioeting of three p iths. Tlie spirit 
)f a- man ah\ayys catclu's a wonnin and that of a woman 
matches a man. They report to exoreashig it with the help 
a devil-scarer. 

Mondarn occupy alow jilacc* in the social scale. 'J’hey 'Soeijil 
ire i(\gard('(l as nnclean people and are not generally 
:enched even ])y non'llralimans. They aia' a wandenang 
dassand live' in lints pitched outside villag\‘s or under trees 
)r in deserted tmiqilps or iMantapas. Tlu'y are, however, 
i11ow(h1 to use tlic' common well of llie villagi'. Tlie barber 
dtavos them but do('S not pai’e tlieir nailjiand tlie waslnn*- 
:jian does iiottouc-li the (*loth worn liy a woman during lun* 
iionthly sickness, ddiosi^ ot tlnmi wiio have siicceedeil in 
ittaininga Ix't tor position in life than tiu'ir confreres have 
■lettled down in villages and are treated socially somowliat 
like Hedars. d’hey admit outsiders into their caste. Tlnyy 
Follow the ordinary Hindu law of inheritance. Tliey eat 
dieHesh of goats^ shoi.'p, fowls, pigs and also crows and 
Iriiik toddy and other eouiitry and fori'igii lirpior. ddiey do 
not eat beef or the flesh of monkeys, kites, vultures or 
^iiak(‘s or the leavings of other people. No other casti^s, 
not even Madigas, eat in their houses, 

ddiey ai’O beggars by profession l)ut .some have settlial OciMipatiou. 
lown to agriculture. h]ven the latter have to go out 
neggiiig at least once a year. Tliey wander about singing 
)r rather warbling, Foi* they utter inarticulate words, and 
if money or grain be not given to them they sit obstinately 
in front of houses and compel the ownei’s by various prac- 
tices to comply with tlieir (loniand. They go about on 
Ihcir begging excursion almost naked and are distin- 
t^niished by ii*on bangles worn on their forearms, a band 
fh* twisled rags on tlnnr right upper arm, and a band 
^jf liuinan hair round their left wrist. Their object is 
iwidently to make themselves as disgusting in appearance 
])ossib]o and they add to their personal charms by cut- 
ting themselves with a blunt knife so as to draw blood 
■^ntl smear their limbs with it. They also vomit forcibly 
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or spit out f,n-uel which they carry in a gourd for tlio pur- 
pose. As tlioy approach a house, they anuounce their 
presence l)y making a peculiar whirring gutteral soum] 
and belcliing as if ready to vomit. They beg from all 
castes including Madigas, but when tliey go to houses of 
Bedars, Akkasales and Mondaru living in villages, they 
must receive what is voluntarily given and should not resort 
to annoyance for enforcing compliance. 

The caste is divided into several groups, each of which 
has tlie I'ight to collect alms within a particulai' area. If 
any of them trespa.ss into another’s tract against his 
will, he will be punished with a fine by the caste Pancha- 
yat Bach of these groups has a headman called (ludi- 
ga4'i. d'liey liave no caste sei-vant, but Avhonevei- 
any meeting of the caste is called togtither, the man -at 
wliose instance it is convened has to collect the people. 
They meet ])eriodically to decide the more importaul 
disputes. 

When tlnw are not Itegging, they put on the ordinary 
dre.ss. Men grow their hail’ long and matted, wliich they 
tie round into a conical shapi' when begging. 


(iPi5-rw-it-7-n. 
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KUMBARAS. 


Kumbaras arc makers of earthen pots and tiles, and <it‘nprjd* 
form an important section of a village community. They 
nuTiiberod, according to th(^ (Jcnsns of 1001, 43,418, of 
whom 22,839 were males. Tlie largest number of them is 
found in the Mysore District, the rest being scattered in 
the remaining districts. Owing to tlie reluctance of the 
Sivachar section among them to return tlicmselves as 
Kumbaras, it is likely that their number, according to the 
Oonsus, is below tlu' mark. 

The caste is commonly known as Kumbjiras Name. 

One sec'tion describe themselves as belonging to the family 
V)f Gundi Brahma or Gundabhaktaru 

while another section say they ai*e the 
descendants of SjilivalKUia the reputed 

originator of tlie Bra oC that name, l^lioso that have em- 
braced Liugayatisni are gradually disowning the name of 
Kumbaras, and when pressed for an answer, say that they 
are liingayats who have ado[)ted the profession of pot-mak- 
ing. Kumbaras have no other names. IMie proper honorific 
snflix of their name is Sotti ; but ordinarily men add Appa^ 

Aifija or Anud and women Ammt or Alcka to tlicir names. 
Kiimbara is fi*oin Sanskrit Kumbhakara, maker of pots, 
and the other names mentioned refer to their sujiposed 
descent from persons bearing those names. 

The progenitor of the caste is said to have been one Origin. 
Gnndayya, also styled Gnndabrahma. lie is believed 
to have sprung from Gimda or tlio fireplace in which the 
three gods of the Triad together offered sacrifice. He 
was a|)poinfo(l to make pots for the use of eartlily lioings. 

4dio section who style themselves as Salfvahanas separated 
from the main body in course of time. They trace their 
origin from Salivahana, said to have 1)cen Ixjgotten by a 
Brahman on a damsel of the potter caste. A learned 
Brahman, wliilo away from homo, discovered that offspring 
impregnated at a pai’ticnlar moment would become a 
mighty king, and was hastening back to moot his wife. 

When he arrived at the bank of the Krishna, a storm 
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Divisions. 


overtook liini arul he wns ohlinjed to seek shelter in the house 
of a pottei’. lucky horn* was fast apjn'oachino-, and 

the lirahinan bc'canio more and more impatient. The poltoi’, 
on h'arnini!^ what it \va.s that was trouhlino- the Drahnian, 
b(ififwd liim to allow his dani>‘htor to slnire the Inck of the 
auspicious moment and Salivahana Avas the fruit of the 
union. 

The boy was loft with liis mothei* in the potter’s 
house and was duly iustrucUul in the trade'. As h(^ grew 
11]), however, ho sliowod an iiiclination to neglect his proper 
work and took a (h'light in manufactmMng toy soldieuvs, 
lioi'ses am! impleimmts of war. lie storc'd them all caire- 
lully in a room, tliougli h;s grandfathei* would have been 
glad if th(' i)oy woidd de^vote his time to tlie more useful 
work of making pots. The king of the country, who had 
a ))ad reputation as an opjirossor of the poor, se'iit his 
messeugers to extort mouey ; and Avlum they re'ached the 
old ])ott(.u*’s house, Salivahana jeered at them and drove 
them away with whips. ddu‘ complaint reached the king 
who natiii’ally got angry and ordered a small company o*t 
men to raze the potter's house to the ground and to di‘ag 
the prosnmptuons boy to his presi'iicu. The yoniig man in 
tke nmanwhile had opened tlu' door of his imigazine and 
spriukhsl holy water on the toys that he had stoit'd iIuuh^ 
The men and animals cairns to life and a full}^ ef|uip{)(u{ 
army was ready at his service. The king’s men woi'o cut 
to pieces and latei* on the whole army Avas utterly roul.cMl 
and th(^ king liimscdf slain. Salivahana seized the throne 
and ruled the country very succ(‘ssfully. 

I’hero are tbn'e main divisions among the Kumbnras: 
d’elngu Kunilriras ethoi wise known as 

Saj jana Kumlinras Kannada Knmbaras 

-nid Dingayat Kimibaras 

Tlu'ro are said to ho two more divisions styk'd 
Kudipait/da and Tamil Kumluiras 

Theformei* is a division found in almost, all the castes, 
the women Avhereof wear their garment (Sire) so as lo 
allow its loose end to fall on the right shoulder, and the 
latter division is linguistic and ap[)lies only to the d'amil 
speaking soetion, of whom there are few in the Stat(\''‘ 

^Xoii;. Xiligaias, spokon oMn Dit3 Coiisns Roporh ol' 1901, woi*(^, 
it appciars, a. division ot Knsiiharas who wove dvoin^* cloth with 
inOiL'o cohjiir. 'I’his section is sca-rcolj^ roiuid now in the State*. 
It is also l epoi'ted t hat some Kuinhai' is diow toddy and weri* 
hence called Jejiva Knmharas, 
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'rhese divisions nvo iioi only eiido.i>’anious hut do not soiiie- 
t.iiiies eat toget.lior. Idle third division \vI)o wear the Lini^a, 

•ire, for all practical purposes, considered as Lingayats, 
following the rites and coreinonies |)eculiar to that sect 
and having a Jangama as their priest. 

There is little doubt that the Lingayat section are re- 
cent converts from the main liody. Some, however, name- 
ly, the Sajjana section, sta.t(Uhat th(;y were all Lingayats 
originally lint lost i-aiik by taking to drinking and flesli- 
I'ating, It is said that one of them who was })Ossessed of 
(extraorduairy ])ow(n*s \t'as ])ut out of caste for indulging 
liiinself in these Forbidden pi*a,ctices. revenge Inmself 
li(^ sent plagium and jiestilence amongst them and would not 
relent till most of his eastemeii joined and partook of the 
foj*bidden food and drink. Only a few who had Hed from 
tiieir homes remained as Lingayats. 

Kannada Knmbfiras have a large Dumlxn’ of exo^-a,- 
mous divisions, bnt many, (‘Specially those in the Mysore 
District, have forgotr(‘n t-honi. ddie names, as usual, re- 
[Ireseiii some material ob j(‘.ct, such as a. ])lant or an animal, 
and the members of a division observe iho usual prohibi- 
tions against eating, ontlingor olherwis(‘ intei'fering with 
ihc object/ reiiresent nig that' division, ddio following an', 
a few of them ; — Kasthri mnsk) knhi, Siiniantige 

ei’ysaiithemnm) kula, Nagara cobra) knla, 

Iveiidavare red lotus) knla, and Kavala ;i 

dimg) knla. 

TheSaj jana Knmbaras liad, they say, one hundred and 
eight divisions formerly, but many of them having snlise- 
(jiieiitly become Jaugayats, the number has been reduced 
to sixtoem Some of them bear the names of material 
olijects to which they show the usual respect, while most 
of them bear territorial names. 

The Lingayat Kninharas are also said to liave similar 
exogamous divisions but those of them who live in towns 
give out, like other Lingayats, five gotras named after 
Kenuka, Daruka, (Jajakarna, CUiantakarna and Visva- 
karua . 

A woman is considered impure for ten days on giv- ceic- 
ing birth to a child. During this period of pollution, the inunios, 
wuuiau is confined in a room at the door of which are 
placed ail old shoe and a crowbar to scare away the evil 
"Spirits. Old rags are received from the mnghbonrs tor the 
child's bed. On the elovoiitli day, the mother and the 
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child are batlied and the mother is given some stimulating 
drugs to keep Avarm, For the purification ceremony, the 
Kannada Kumbaras invite a Brahman, while the others 
have their own priests. The child is named and put into 
a cradle in the evening. Tii some cases either an astrolo- 
ger or a soothsayer is consulted as to tlio name. 

Unlike the other Lingayats, tlie Lingayat Kumbaras 
observe birth pollution for ten days, but the ceremonies 
connected witli the birth are the same as those among 
other In’ngayai.s. On the day of the birth of the cliild, a 
Jangama priest is called, llis feet are \vashe<l and a dro[» 
of this water is put into the child’s moutli. On tlie 
eleventh day, after the bath, a Linga is given to the child 
which the motlier keeps with her till lie is old enough to 
take charge of it. 

^rhere are no names peculiar to the caste. Mopiirajipa 
may be taken as a name very commonly used among them. 
Opprobrious uauics are given, and for the same reason as 
in other castes. Nicknames such as (Jidda (dwarf), 
Kariva (black), Kem[)a, (red) are also common. • 

The confined woman becomes frilly pmafied only at 
the end of the third month, when slu' offers Piija to (Jaiiga 
at a well ami visits a temple in the evening. The tonsure 
eeremony to tiie child takes place gimerally in the third 
year and in tlieca.se of Lingayat Kumbaras, Diksha. or the 
ceremony of initiation into the mysteries of the Lingayat 
cult, takes place when the child is about ten years of age. 

J\(lo])tion is allowed and practised when a man lias 
no natural-born son alive*. A lu’otlior’.s son or a boy be- 
longing to the same division, is jireferred ; but if no such 
boy is available an outsider may bo taken. A man iiiay 
adopt his daughter’s or sister’s son, but cannot adopt bis 
own brother. The ceremonies oljserved are the same as 
in other castes of a similar status. 

J\larriagos may be infant or adult ; 1)ut of late, owing 
to the inrtueiK’C of higher castes, such as Brahmans, infant 
marriage is becoming very popular among the well-to-do 
people and those living in towns. As already observed, they 
have both eudogamons and oxogamoiis divisions and tlu3re 
is nothing peculiar to tlie caste in the matter of prohibited 
i*elatiou.slops for marriages. Exchange of daughters is 
allowed but is not common. Polygamy is permitted and is 
practised only when tln^ first Avife either lias no children 
cr is inllhitod with an ineurable disease. But polyandry 
is unknown. 



For sofctling tho rnarriago, the bridogrooiii’s [)ai*ty 
go to the girl’s liouso announcing that ilioy wisli ‘‘ to eat 
swechs.” The 0[)})u Vilya, or agreement by 

excliange of Tambula, tiion takes place and some presents 
ai’O given to the girl. 

Idle marriage proper may take place eitliei*in the boy’s 
or in the girl’s house. The first day is devoted to the 
worship of their family god (god’s feast) and to th() 
propitiation of the doccased ancestors by the olferiiigs of 
clothes and food, before a Kalasa iiistaJlod in their name. 
On tho evening of that day, a |)andal is erected on twelve 
inllars, one of which, th(3 milk-post;, is brought ceremonially 
by tlie inateiauil uncle of either ]>arty and set up by married 
women. In the same night, Arivenis (or sacred pots ) are 
brought fi*om a?iother Kumbfira’s house. 

Xext day early in the morning, the bi'ido and tho 
bridegroom get their nails pared and bathe in ^lajeniru. 
After presenting some bangles to married women, the girl 
is made to put on new l)angles, and new clothes and orna- 
ments. This is styled Banna BangaraSastra(^7'3^^^'^^’^'^2o J 
cermoiiN of clotliing and ornainentiug). The bridc'groom, 
in the meanwhile, is di'essed in new clotlies and conduelcd 
lo the t('mpl(‘. After a short stay then*, when the c lothes 
j(’W(‘ls, t/urmeric ami otlu*!' article's ai'e scut to tlu* girl’s 
liouse, he is taken to the marriage' j)andal by his parents- 
in-hiw, with a Bliashinga tied to the forehead, ami a, daggei* 
111 liis lia-nd. An Arati is w'aved l)efurc him at tlie entrance 
and then he goes and stands on the dais facing the west. 
The l)ri(l(i is bronght there by her maternal uncle and 
made to stand opposite to him with a screen dividing the 
two. 

Then the throwing of cummin seed and jaggory on 
each other’s lieael at the a])pointcd time, pouring of Dhai-e 
water, tying of the Tab’ and Kankanas a.iid other items 
take place in the usual course as in other castes. After 
going round tlie ]\Iilk'})ost ” and worshipjiing the 
Arnndhati star, tho coiqile l>ow before the Ariveni jiots, 
get the Bhashingas remove 3 d by the maternal uncle and 
c-'at the common meal served in dishes before the Ariveni 
pots. 

Among the Sajjaiui Kumbaras, the Ihi ja of their tribal 
deity Gunda Brahma is held tlie next day. All bathe and 
l^it on ]\Indi (waslied) clotlu's. The image of the god is 
brouglit from their KatUunane for the occasion and the 
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lYi jil is (loiio by u mail ol: the Devara sub-division. Afiei* 
worsliip, tlic idol is taken in procession througli all the 
Kiimbara streets. On return to the house, the bridal 
jiair make their offerings to tlie god. Then Tirtha and 
Prasada are distributed to all. 

The Nagavali takes place the next day, in which the 
chief events are the bringing of ant-hill earth, worshipping 
p indal posts and the worship of Siirihasana in the evening. 
The Sajjana Kumbiiras are very punctilious in the matter 
of distribution of TYirabuIas. For example, fourteen Tarn- 
biilas must be given for {Jauda division, eight 'I'ainbiihis 
lor each of Devara and (diaudi i divisions and six Tamhiihis 
for Madaiia])u division. Tanibiilas are also set a])art on 
this occasion for other sections of Kuinbaras. TTiis night 
“ Alilk-post ” is loosened and the next day the bridu 
and the bridegroom, with some of their relatives, go to 
the bridegroom’s village, and after a sojourn of a few 
days there, the bride returns to her father’s house. 

Some of them get a Ib^ahuiau to regulate their 
ceremonies while others perform them under the direetion 
of their own Gowda. 

The bride price varies from twenty-five? rupees to fifty 
rupees. A widower has not to pay anything more hut, as 
a matter of fact, an additional jewel styled Savati ihingara 
co-wife’s gold) is generally demanded. 

If the gii-I has alj*eady come of age, the eou[)le ajv 
generally allowed to live together from any subsequent 
auspicious day, without any further ceroinoiiy, but some 
observe the custom of having a separate ceremonial for it. 
In such a case, the ceremony begins on a Thursday and ends 
oil a Saturday, it is the custom in some [)lae('s to allow 
a period of three montlis to elapse between the marriage 
and the eoiisummation ceremony. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is considered impure 
for three days, when she is made to live in a shed of 
green leaves. The usual ])recautions against the attacks 
of evil spirits are taken and an elderly woman sleeps W' ith 
the girl dui*iiig tlie nights. She bathes on the fourth day, 
but is not admitted into the inner part of the house till the 
sixteenth day lias passed, when she is taken to a river 
and does Gangapiija. If the girl lias been already married, 
the Osage C(?rcmony takes place this day. fn the ease 
of unmarried girls, Usage is not observed now but is put 
off to some day before the ceronioiiies in connection with 
the marriage commence. 
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Widow marriago cfotioi’aUy allowed, but Is not Wirlow 
popular with soiuo sections, especially that of Sn j jana 
Kuinbaras, tliongh some of them seem anxious to veinti’o- 
(luce the practice. 

The remarried widow labours, as in other castes of 
ii smiliar status, under such disadvantages as not entering 
tlio marriage pandal and her offspring forming a separate 
lino at least for tliroe generations. The bride-price is 
Hs. 12 ^. No regularly married woman takes ])art in the 
coi*( 3 moiiies and in some places they do not sc'o the face of 
tbo romarriod widow for three days. 

Divorce' is not popular, and takes place oidy among the Divoive. 
more backwai*d [)ortion of the caste living in villages. 

The divorctMl woman m ly not marry a second tiuu‘. If 
the divorce is brought about by the adultery of the woman 
with a man of the same caste, the lattei* has to ])ay tlu^ 
aggrieved husband bis marriage expc'iises. Adultery with 
a man of the same caste may be condoned on payment of 
a. small fine. An unmarried giid b()eoming pi*ognant by 
a man of tlu' same caste may be married to him in tlu^ 
lower form of marriage styled Khdavali (union). 

hixcopt in the case of h'por.s or persons who inec'r with Death 
an unnatural (h'ath, by wild beasts or otherwise, the 
corpses of Kunibaras are buried. All carry the dead body 
in a lying posture, except the Lingayats, who carry it in a 
sitting |)osturo and bury it a(.*cordiiig to the ceremonies ob- 
S(tv(h 1 by other liingayats. Among the Sajjaua Kum])aras 
p(‘rson.s carrying tlu'. can^jise put on a fJanivara (sacred 
thread) and also invest, the <iea.d body -with one. Th(\s(‘ 
th.reads are I'onioved and tlirown iiito the grave while 
lining it up. If a whlow survives, she is ina(l(' to exchaugt^ 

Tamlmla witli the dead body, as indicating a (tnal fare- 
well. After interment all go to a well or a river, l)athe 
and return to sec a light kept burning on the spot where 
the deceased expired. 

The thii’d and elevemth day ceremonies take phu^e 
as in other castes, such as Okkaligas. Tlu^y observe pollu- 
tion for ton days for the nearest agnates, and three days 
for more distant ones. For the death of a daughter’s son, 
they simply bathe over head to get rid of the pollution. 

They do not observe Sraddlms, but on the Mahalaya K(Mv- 
luoon day, they offer rice doles and money to IJrahmaus to 
propitiate all the deceased ancestors. 

, Knmbaras worship both Siva and Vishnu as well as Religion, 
the ordinary local deities. Even the Ijingayats among 
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thorn, revcronce Vi.slnui and sometimes liear Vaislinava 
natnes. Tlieii* tribal god is known by the name of Kum- 
bliesvara (god of pots) to whom tlic non-Lingayat Kn- 
ml)!iras offer animal sacrifice. At Minakanagurki, in tlio 
(lorilhdmir Talnk, tliere is a temple dedicated to one 
Kondappa who had l)eeri an Avadlnita during his life-time. 
All annual Jatra is held at this spot and they generally take 
advantage of the occasion to settle their caste disputes. 

Idiey worship also the implements of their profession, 
such as the kiln, Chakra or the wheel, K(Mu or the stick 
with which they turn the wheel, and tlie stone used for 
beating and finally giving shape to tlio vessels. They 
hold a grand worship of their tribal god during marriages 
on tlie (lay after tlie Dharc. 

Mopnri Bliairava is another of tlieir spec'ial deities of 
whicli they often keep an image in tlicir houses for wor- 
ship. 

Knmbaras have generally adlieved to their original 
industry, that is, making of pots and t iles. TIkw used to 
dye cloths formerly, but that i)rof('Ssion has almost com- 
pletely gone out of use now. The potter is on(' of th(' 
recognised village functionaries, and in place's still 
under the inflnenco of the old customary regime, ho gets 
his yearly fees in kind and supjdies earthen pots free to tlie 
raiyats. Ho was also bound to siqiply pots required for 
communal purposes, such as Piija of the village deity or 
common feeding, lie ranks higher than the washerman 
ami tlie barber. 

The Kumbara Avorks witli the most rudiinontarj' tools. 
He gets his earth out of a field set a])ai*t for the purposi', 
or digs it out of the bed of a t^ink. The clay is well mixed 
by lieing trodden on, and is generally transported in 
carts to the place of Avork. The wlieol is made of twigs 
and lea ves bound togetlior on two cross twigs and plaster- 
ed over Avith mud mixed with hair or otlier similar binding 
material. It turns on a pivot (an iron peg or nail) fixed on 
a pedestal of rniid. He turns it about deftly with a long 
stick which hel])shimto do work Avithout bending liis back. 

The tiles and pots are luriKul out with considerabk' 
speed andtliey are all dried in the sun and afterwards baked 
in a round oven in wliich the articles are placed. 

Knmbaras arc regarded as pretty high among tln^ 
Siidra classes andcome next only to Okkaligas and Knrubas. 
IHiey folloAV the Hindu law of iiilieritancc. The Kannailii 
section of the Knmbaras, it is said, admit persons of liigh^'*’ 
fastes into their OAvn, but the other division strictly prohibit' 
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such conversion. But all sections readmit persons throwii 
out of their caste, the usual ceremony, such as procuring 
tliefii I'^irtha and Prasada, slightly burning the tongue with 
a gold bit or a ma,i*gosa twig, being observed. They eat in 
tlio houses of Okkaligas and Kurubas, and 13estas, Agasas 
and Bedns eat in their houses. Kumbaras are flesli caters, 
but abstain from liciuor. They belong to tlie Eighteen 
Phanas and tlieir caste sign, namely, the wheel, is shown on 
the spoon and tin* ladle, the insignia of the Eighteen Plianas, 
and they are served by the Chalavadi, the servant of tlieir 
Phana group. 

Kumbaras are a well-organised body and each section 
lias its (nvn caste government, but it is said that when- 
(wor an important question affecting the whole caste has 
to 1)0 considered, the headmen of all these divisions join 
together. During marriages not ordy are the heads of 
their oAvn grou])S resfiected, but those of other divisions are 
given Maryada Tambulas. Thus, it is said, that when a 
marriage takes place in the house of a Kumbara of the 
iiingayat persuasion, Tambulas are given or sent to the 
headmen of tlie non-liingayat Kumbara group. 

There is nothing peculiar in their dress. The women 
of the Sa jjaiia Kuml)ara sc'ctioii do not |mt on the nose 
screw ; and when (piestioned as to the origin of the custom, 
they say that the man who wont to fetch it during a niar- 
riage did not return in time and the marriage had to ht' per- 
formed without it. llema^ the wuimai could nut weaj* the 
ornanu’iiii afierwai’ds. Kumbara women get tattooed 
hetween the ages uf ten and twenty, with such ordinary 
designs as a jilantain trot*, and a liunch of glass bangles 
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IIEOAH. 

Hc'dns called Bovi in Tclnn:n and Number. 

Vedaii in 'raanil inmil»ev jicrordiii-' io (lie lalest O.m- 

siis 24 laOUO, coiu|)risii\^ l:,>)c) p.iaUa^ 'iid !21,ni» iouiales. 

Of tliorto al)oiit tln*e('-i (‘iillis a. (' In Ilu^ ( Inialdiaie; District 
and thro(vt(Mitlis in tlu^ Kolas and ddnnicnr Districts to- 
o’ctlu3i‘j tlio rest l)t‘ini>; in tlu‘ roina.ndni;* iivn distrl(*ts. 

The naine NdijdL'd c/niol ) or iifnifal'ldi/n 

chief’s childiaai) is sometimes a])])li(Ml to 
tills cast.e. d’li(‘y also styes t neiirs*! ve^ as tlu' iiKmilua's 
of Vidiniki’s fatnily or namibers ol Kannayyiis (*asio. 
(tnrihira (7i^OT5=3)d a Snarksinaii) ai«d Kirdld I ho criud) 

are often giviat ns lludr iiicknanu's. 

Ih'da (25^24) sonietiines written }>}i;diht (w^cdor^) is a cor- 
rii])tion of tlu^ Sanskrit, word I ifdiUfii n -'aninya hiintca* 

and sliows what tJio oriu'inal occupation ol tln^ (^asto was. 

They call themselves in T\'lii<>’u I hnuf-ldf/f/if/ n (kin<;‘’s childiam) 
and occasionally as P({(ifr(f((.i-s^ the lattei’ apjadlat ion heina: 
«a})propruited as inany of IIk'Scj who oaiJua ed a lai’yor hand 
of predatory folh'iwers than nsnal around them, snc('(H‘d(M.l 
in sotting* themselves n[) in the troublous days of the com- 
nion dissolution of authority durim;' tlu' two or l,lire(' centu- 
ries preceding the last, as Pa.lyt\gars or ehi(ds ol a P((li/d 
or a settlement. 

^Vhe connection witli Valmiki is ionndedt (Ui a tradi 
tion that the grc’at author of the ('pic Uanmyana was o 
this caste l)ofore Ins conversitm. Wo was a highway 
r(3l)ber of more than usual i\*ipacity, and when In' atta-c^ked 
the Sage Vcusislita, the latter showed him tlu' sin ol his 
bad life and proved its worthlessness even in a worldly 
l^ense, when his own wife For whom h(3 had been nndev- 
[going all this risk, declined to share the acconntalnhty 
; B 
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Toi* his sins, 'riu- man was so iofnorant tliat ho conhl not 
])r()nounoo ilio lioly Jiann- ol* ivania and tlio toaclior iiad io 
adopt tho oxpodiont of makin;>- him rt‘])cait nmru (a tree in 
Kannada) in ra,pi(l sno-oassion, t(; juako liiin Jiioditaio about, 
/iVoaa. As a rosiiU nf liis lon‘r nicMlil atioii, tlu' repontino- 
hnntiu* and r()i)i)oi* i^ot divino wisdom, and was able to 
o()m[)oso tho i^Tand (‘pie tlia.t has obtainod sncli nniown in 
tho world. !Io snbsiMpnmLI)- laid t wolvo sons who are 
claimod In bo iIk' [)roij;'(miiors of the present caste. It is 
luirdly necessary to a,dd I ha, I ad t his has ncj sn[)poid in tlie 
Itainayana its(‘lf. Ihaliaps its i^r'inn is to l)o J'onnd in tin* 
statement I In'roin, tliat, IxMiia’ indn(*ed by lYai'ada and Jhmh- 
ma, to c(nnpos(‘ the immortal epic, the Rishi Valmiki 
thj'ow himseir into Yi>ij(f-fS(( unaUi i, when all the facts of 
Kama’s I'arthly careen' bc'caane as C/lcai' to him as a 
fruit. h(‘ld in his palm of liis hand, ajid (mal)lo(l him to 
compass his end. 

yVnollun* ini>‘(niious (‘xjelanation is p^ivani of th(‘ toi'in 
Vh’ilnnkaiMi as applie'd to Dedas, wliiedi sa,)'s that they are* 
so call(Ml because' diirinp; (In' tii'st rains e.)f t.he yca.r tlu\y dig 
ant-hills, take* out winyyel ants therein and eat 
them. 

Oi*i,o'i!i and As seiiiK' of the* iiaiiiosed* the e^aste niiniistakably indi- 

tii.story. (^a.te, 1 ho I letjas wi're* e)ri<^'iiia II \’ a wilel I ribe li vinL>' i]i jmilde'S 
ami meiimi ains ami sii pport iny i heansed \'es by hnnting. 
ddieyv nseal to infe'st ihe^ highways for reilibc'ry aiul were; 
ceeiisieh'i'cel hi- insiini me'iii s for all acUs ed’ inqiine'and ci uelty. 
Jlmo'c theyv W(‘ e km)wii a.s the c-rmd). A ste)ry 

of Ka.iniavya, an opemvnioiis lomler e)l‘ this caster, is of some' 
si<yni (icaiice as .^howiiiy t.hc ejriydiial eeccii pat iein eif the ca.stc 
en* at, any rale it-s ielt'al. I!e' was a elew oteur e)l' Siva anel was 
lineliny faidt Witli the u aial foian of weirship in which the' 
worshipjie'i* plaCe-el a dish ed* food bedoi’e' Ids ge)d but snlise- 
epiently !ite' ii, himseilf. Wlie'ii, in emdei* to test/ liim, (loel 
Siva siir|n'ise'd him in an inae'cossible; junii^’le in the; guise ed 
a hungry guest and a.skeel foi' Foe)d, he was eiffe i*ee[ sonit* 
me'iit e»f an animal kille‘d in the jungle, and when after a 
while tlie' gne'st was in dangvr (if losing; an erve f rom (.liseasc, 
Kannayya. [diK^keal out his own and offei'ed to rc[)hico thr 
poor wayfarer’s lost organ. Siva, was of course gi'ati- 
lied ami of/en'i d tin' devote'e some; boon. 15ut he was (jiiitr ' 
content with his let and would have; none of it. lie hael 
all tliat he wanted, a, gOMiel in an eailheai pot, children 
renind a common e;arl.hcn ('aling plale, a, burning faggnl 
for light aaid a, highway foi* robliery, wluit more needed Iw " I 
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Thoir early habits well fitted them for the army of 
wliich in later times they became a most important ele- 
inont. They were largely employed in the j*aiik and file 
of the armies of Vijianagar Km})ire. They gradually s[)rea(l 
to tlie south, and by the time of Hyder Ali, they not only 
constituted the })ick of his army, but many of the caste laid 
set themselves up as petty chiefs known as Palyegars wiio 
laid also men of the same caste in tlieii* armies. Ihiclainan 
wi’iting in 1800 says of them : — 

Tlmmp^liout tlicso hills (uvar Ma(f<nJi, IhiVifalorc Dislricf), which 
exiciih northward from CapaJadn r<fay :iro iiumy ciillivatod spots in 
I which dm'iin^ 'Vippoo'a j^’ovcrinnciit* won'; set th;d iiiiiny Bdjjdani or 
Imiitovs who received twelve }>a(p)ditii (Jt l-ss) w year and sei’ved as 
inVi'Milsir troops wheniivtii* rotjuircid, Ilein^ acenstonied to putsue timers 
and (leer in tin* woods, tliey wm'e ('xccdleni. inarksinen with Ihcif match- 
locks, and iiidefati”*ad)lo in followino- tJieii; prey ; wliicli in t In*, t ina* 
cd war, was tlie liFi^ and pi‘op(.i t\ of (^very h(*lph‘ss crc^aiiU’c that c:\nic 
in their way. Durinj^- the wars of Ht/dcr and his son, Ihcsi? Tn(‘n were 
chi(;f insti’mncnts in tlu; terrihlo (h^pradations committed in flic lower 
(Jarnafic. 'I hey W(;r(* also treq mmtly (‘mj)loy(‘d with sin.‘cess against 
ih() J*<)ly(djit.rs, whose follow ers wcic jnen of a. similar description. At 
presold., as fhey receive no j>ay, fh(‘y a.r(^ ohlijjcd <o apply more closely 
to agriculture ; for in I hat w’ay tln^y always (‘inploy(‘d their leisure; 
mid there is a pr()sp(‘ct of th(‘jr hecoming a (pnh^t and iinlnstrions pf*ople 
iilthough they still retain thoir arms and an anxious ihjsirc for 
plunder. 

With the advent of more pcticcfnl times, this (‘xp(‘cda- 
lion about the lir.ltits nnd occupation of tliese people Inis 
been fully realized. Many of them are (‘injiloyiMl ;is vilhige 
watchmen or and also Hint ejn[)loy luent as ])eons 

ill the Police and Kt'vi'une Dejtartments of (Jovennnent. 

Tlioy seem to be originally a Teliigu speaking ])eople, 
bat after long settlement, those* of the Kannada disti'icbs 
I have adopted that language as their mother tongue. 

The following eiidogamons divisions ai’e found in the 
caste ; — 

Lh'U Uedas (^^*5 called in Telugii, (J/i.i/uia 

Mydm, BiuJdH Somotiimxs called Bcdthi B<n/if< 

TOozSjJ Ji„(l Ohonchris 

Ondisi or (jwlla Ueda.i (-jiHud also 

and uicknaincd (cros.s-liaiid('d). 

Mdi’ciniaaiui Bedos also called Mutijdl- 

ainma or Urninr fitUlaa erorf:)s3o 

and Saditra Bc>/as 


bnii^ungc. 


}h n !()<;" i- 
nious divi- 
sions. 


53*2 
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TTfflii nf'flas 

]\fni}f]a n'u]/(s (^sBozi 

TIkmv arc) ;i f(Mv inoro .livisnmis; such as those na^mcfl Bn- 
rilu! fhhfthdulHild Mndflah 

and Bairn whicli are rctnrnod as ciidoiramons. 

Tl is, lio\voA^(a*, |)i*(>!)al)l(; tliai they ai’o nothing^ but 
sviionyms of one' or ancdlior of tlio divisions alroady 
iii(‘iil,i()n(‘d. 

UiMi IhMlas a]‘(‘ by far tho lar^'ost division of fch(^ 
(*aste, and an' so calh'd bocanso of Iheir r(\sid(.'nce in 
towns and vil!ai»('S, nnliko, for ('xainplo, Monda Ih'das, 
a waiah'i'ini)' Trilx', who arc l)(\!L^;n’ars l)y profession. 

Myasa, Ihalas are found niosl-ly in the Ohitahlruo’ 
District. d^he)' profess to derive tlieir nanu' from 
ii/c.sdni a ^oal, th(‘ ir iiK'- of the lirsfc sio*n of tho 

Zodiac, Ari(‘s. Tluw forTii an interostin.i' division and have 
som(‘ peculiar (Uislonis su(*li as cii'cunuasion, and ab- 
slaining;' from (‘athio' fowls and pi,i;'s. 'riiev livc'd mostly in 
jun^’les till i*('C(‘nlly; many hav(' siiic(‘ taken to living; in 
towns and villagvs. it. des(a‘V('S to be ascertained how 
far their (mstoms li:iv(' Ik'c'U mouldcul by Mussulman in- 
Ibu'iiccs. diuw s(‘eni to bo IIk' same as the forest tribe 
known as ( 'In'indius. 

Dudisi or usidlu T>(Mlas are so called 

on account, of tluur livinn; in tfiiilh( nr temporary huts. 
They are an iiderior division. 

The sinaiificanc(‘ of the term Sadaia IJcda. could not 
be ascertaine !. The aiipellat iou of ifalu Hedas (/.c. milk 
l!(Hlas) is usc'd to indicate their siipc'riority to otlmr divi- 
sions. 

M<m(hd'’ liedas aix' said lo bo the dosciondants 
of a maji of th(' Maiidala, (5^Joc>e;j ex()i)%‘imous section, who 
tliroug;li iyiiorance niarih^d a girl of the same section, dliis 
was (lis(*.ov('r(Ml too late and t.lic cou])lo wc'n.' expelled from 
the villag(' and Avc're made to live outside, — eking out 
tlieii* living' by beggary. Mv(m now persons of this divi- 
sion n.'-'v^oi* ('.iii’.<‘r tlio lionstos of Lht; other B(Mlas, and 
tJi('y are not allowed to b('g from tlie ])eoplo of the Mandala 
sect. ion. 

* Moiirki moans in Kannada, an indoiont or i*nde or o])s<i" 

nn1(' lollow 
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The oaste is divided into ;i ir.i:ii1)er of oxo.^'Jiuious 
divisions, and their iiitei^i-ity is ke|)t up with the utinosL 
seriipuloiisuess. dhie tnulition roii^'Mi'din^* the origin of these 
divisions is as follows : — 

Tlu'. descendants of Vahn/ihi hy his twelvi* sons f(dl 
out witli one another and Imd a liglit ajiioug'st tliemsid V(‘s, 
ill the course of which many livixs Wf're losL. The (ddesf 
(;f fheso sons calks] Alandala-Manihal I u-Ila/n 

hearing of tiie cai*na.g(‘, went lo ih(‘ sceiu' of the 
ijuar-rol to i'e[)rinaind them. The eomhatants w iu‘e afraid 
of meeting lii'ii and thnung fj'oin the plac(‘ liid i/.emscdves 
ill various peaces. Aft(U* a search tiney v\vi‘e t.liseovered, 
some hiding under waslu.u-maids tui>s, soni(‘ in ant-liills, 
soJiieiii hills and such ot Inn* places, hhu* chief dividial tluan 
into separate groups, distinguished each hy the hiding 
place of its ix^presi'iital ivc's, liiniscuf ix'couiing i.-he head of 
the Manda division. Kven iiow on niarriair(‘ a-iid other 
oeca^sions, a (d nihifiit. is givtui in the name of Mandahnmini- 
hattu Ka/ai and sonudinies in licit of his serMint also who 
helongi'd to j lie Ankila section. S^inu* (*!‘t!n' exo 'ainous 
divisions are iianieil in ilie appi ndix. 

TIu're an^ said 1 o he alt omU Iku* KH ^n(]i (!ivi;>io)e^, hni 
till! names of al! of iheni could not iie a.U'e.'loiiKMh Alos!^ (d* 
ilimii are a| pnrimf.ly toN'iinsi i<‘ ainla.^usnai iu'ie iJu' name:', 
n} |)hints and animals. Itiit except in a, lew iiisl a^.cx^s,—- not 
however, ([nil(‘ .eithmilical ed, no s[)eei:d ri‘gaL\[ seems to he 
paid lo till' particular toirin.: in any respect. 

There are no hypcrgainons divisiims. 

Th(3 names ()f cliildi'en a e gee.. r..d!y raki'n eil'.ier 1 1 'om 
those of tlioi:* househoid gods or vu' I hiur aice.'eL* u’s. in 

^oine lainiiii's on llu' dih oi* l:c‘ 4 f!i «iay of l!i(' hi. tli el a 

^liild, an elderly woiiian consults a ixh'iMma woman, oi"^- 
fessing to hi' a. sootlisayme as lo I hi' name 1(5 Ix' '>;i\im lo 
Ihi' (diihh TIu' Korama wo:nan, alter ceiisnil luam^^;(, • 
ni her usual nia,niier, gi\'es (ml llie na!i:'\ whii*!'- ,:eneeail\ 
lti,])])nns to he tlii' nanu' (d tlie famil\ ;mkI or of :\\\ ain'e.sler 
cl the child’s p^iri'iits. ;)niv one nami' is giveii , din 

^oiuctimes an additional name is tacked on ju.-r before 

iiiariaage if a. matidi otherwise agreeable lo all parlies, 
found not lo answei* ilio tests of aslixdogical calcu- 
lation. 


t^xogjiinous 

divisions. 


Snpersti- 
i ions ill 

iKinu'S. 
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Marricaef.j. 


Tlior^ are no names specially appropriated by this 
caste ; the follo\vin^i»' are i^iven as examples of common 


names occurring therein 
Male 

Kifdirifja 

Siivjinn 

M(U'a 

llora 

Sdija 

Koiulti (^v/®osS) 


Female 

Kadiri 
Saiijivi 
Ihmmi 
O'U (feoss) 

Yerri (csii^) 

; Ghaaflani'nia 


Nickiiitraes arc given cither to denote occupation or to 
describe size and ap]ioa.rance, sncli as J'viiln Vtidio a 
eowlierd ; (torrulodn sheep tender ; ('havvidodu 

long oared ; Motoihi dwarf. 


A cliild l)orn after tlie parents have successively lost 
a nuitd)er of children in childhood, is thrown on a manure 
lieap [)hiced on a sieve and taken hack. Koinetimes it is 
thi'own on its face. Its right nosh’il is bored and a nose 
screw put on. 

Names like the following arc given to such children : — 
'I'ipjia ; Tijijn a manure he-ij) ; Bdda Ddrli 

thrown on the face; ; (Inivla (hi/mli (rtioS) 

roniid stone; Pnlldhnhxhi thrown-out leaves ; 

(JjrfcSt?) roreiirnei- ; Pdrrsi one cast out ; 

Ad'iri jungle; Kulht stone; Giilaija. hawk; 

Kiititin jiijxti of the desert ; Jarardya (WsSdscsJj) 

or Y^ania, tlie god of (h'ath ; iSncJirliroddii one 

likely to die. 


When an umisnal nuinbor of girls are born in suc- 
cession, the last horn child is given the name of Suntammu 
()]■ Sail'd 111111(1 these names meaning that the 

female chihh’en are enough iiud are no moi-e needed. The 
lielief is that thereafter no female childi’en would be born, 
and if the mother gives birth to any children at all, they 
Avould all be male ones. The saying is “ 
a 3 ?= 5 ‘o 23 ;Srff©^” which means that Sdutamman (denoting 

female children) are enough and P>eiiai:annas- (standing 
for males) are waiited. 

Polygamy is allowed though as a matter of fact, it is 
rai’oly resorb'd to except when such reasons as barrenness; 
or incuraliie disease, of the first wife exist. Polyandry if 
unknown. 
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A marriage is either rc3giilar or irregular, the latter 
is hold somewhat in lower repute and is variously known as 
Kudike union), Siruf/ikr the giving of a 

woman’s garmonr; as ;i pre^sont by the man). 

Mai’riago in the scetiou to wliicli either one’s own 
mother, pa^ternal grandmotlier or mab^rual graudmotlHu* 
belongs, is allowed, provided this section is (lirh'.rout from 
that of the person. The only othoi* formula not cov(U*e(l by 
the rule of e>coga.my is tJiat r.h(‘. boy and tli(‘ girl shoidd not 
bo related to (\ieh otlu'r either hy allinily or hy analogy 
;vs brother jind sistc'r or piireid and (didd. 'ihvo sistc'rs 
may be mai'riod by one* iim,n, and I wo brolliers may mai'ry 
two sisters, ^tn '‘’‘iage witli an elcho sisti^r's (hiiiglil.or is 
sjinctioncd, l)nt. ou(3 mav marry a yoimgei* sist('r’s danghtcu* 
only Avhen in(3vitab!(3, as wIkmi a widow^o* (jaiinof procaine 
any otlier girl to marry. A sister’s daughter may hejiiarri- 
ed to a Jua/ii’s sou, in whicdi easi' tla^ man himself eaiuuyt 
marry another daughtc'r of th(3 same sistca*. 

Mari'iage is geiK'rally of adults, tlioiigh infants are 
oft(3n so unit(‘d. A woman may remain without marriage 
all tliroiigh hei* life, tihougli tew or none do so by ehoicii. 

A. woman dying witliont marria,g(' is (landed l)y iihmi with- 
out a bier and intei'i'ed with tJi(‘ fac(^ downwards, no fu- 
ii(3ral ei^remonic's being ol)serve(l. 

Th(' n('gotiations for a r(*gular mai‘riag(‘ arc carried on roremonics 
by the parents or guardians of tln^ parti(‘S, the initiative otmanijive 
being gmierally taken by tJu' nial(‘’s si(h‘. ddi(3 a,strolog(‘r 
is consult(Ml and wlier(' tin* b()rosco[)es ai'e wanting, the 
sta-rs corr(3sponding to tlu* first, bdteu's of the nanuis of the 
])arti(‘S according to a sett led con v(mt ion, an^ taktm as 
rc[)r(*sont iiig tin* nativity of tin* pirti(3s. If tiny are 
[)ronouii(*c*d to be suitable, a day is bx(*d by him and tlu.* 
contracting ])artics exchange bet(*l-leavi‘s with nuts as an 
earnest of tlunr agrcciiiumt, in the presence* of the c‘ldors. 

The girl is given a [)ri\s(3nt of a. (doth a, ml a feast is 
generally h(.3ld. Afttu* this tin' girl cannot hi', givn'U in 
marriage to aaiother without the consent, of tlu' otlu'r 
[)arty. This [)j*eliminai*y evi'iit is liowt'vi'r non-f'ss('ntial 
and is often oniitt(Ml or considi'rably shortened. 

The ceremonies of mai'riage jii'opi'r Ix'gin with /A rur- 
'lUa or god’s fi'ast.. hiv(' now earlhi'n [)ots painted red and 
white are brought from the potter’s house and some date 
fruits, uncooko(l rioi', and dltdlL glass bangles and some 
other articles are placed in each of them, with an oil light in 
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ciioli of tliooartlieu dislios covoi‘iiig thorn as lids. Those pots 
with a k iltnui (/.<?. a small metallio vessel witli a cocoanut 
ovtii' it) are [daeed in a. room set apart for the puj'pose and 
worshipped as represeiitiii*^* the nKii'riafj;'e deity. A dinner 
also is given, sheep or goats being s[)ecially killed for the 
occasion. 

On tln^ S(‘Cond day, rJi'inpara or marriage booth is con- 
structed. ddiis should ha.v(^ tvvedva; posts of wliich one is 
called the iiiillr ov mari*ia‘»/‘. pillar and should be green 
wood of the {iiango or tree. I n the niglil, the bride’s* 

[)art.y r(^[);!ir to a place outside the town, where on a spot 
wasiied willi eowduug water, they phice cooked food on 
th]*eo piaiilaiii h'av('s as an ofhu ing-, a.'d consecrate it witli 
water dyi^d red wi(h saffron and lime, and return home 
without looking back. 

On the iJu’j'il day, .bv‘ i)i'id< and bridegi'ooin aa’o bathed 
in their I'cspc'cti V(' lien.ses. They aiv s(‘ate<l on plank 
seats a, lid arti bosineai*ed witii saifron, and the ceremony 
is known as ^ ^ •'Tron c(M‘emoiiy or 

hride or b iili‘groum ct'reniunv. 

The fourth is the cliiel day of the ceremony. 
Marly in Mu.; mo uinn; Mic bridc'cy'Oom is brought to tlie 
bridi'hs l:oi[S(‘. Me is uiado to sit by the side of Mu; bride. 
The villag(‘ Isirber couues .old pai'cs the nails of the bride 
and iJiadi'/rooui. lium tin* couple a, re given it bath 
called iiKilr iiirff. in K.:.,nna/.la. and lutfn. a'ilhl in 
Teliigii, Tlu'v .stale! one .-t o(g n'lig ovei* tlir-otJier, and some 
marrie(| womeii pour water fri)in four vcss(‘Js. iVfU;r this 
the hi'idegcooiii is seiO out with a; [lai’ty to a |)Iace outside 
the village' and sits iindiu' a rrc-c. IM'om tlu're a pro- 

ce.ssion i)\ the- ji ‘ojilc of his pai*iy g(i to tlu.; bi'ido’s house, 

taking witii Mie.n ni a. bamboo box jewels and cloths in- 
tended for lici* and oMua* snmdi'^/ ariicdes such as rice, fruit 
and other (.'liilih.; arli.des, vvdnch tlmy jnvsent to the bride, 
dduai her parly g<-» in procesaon led by a. maridci! woman 
carrying’ a l/nhir.u in her !umd, Tliey in their turn bring 
to (,h(‘ briih'grooni cloths’, tO(‘-i‘ings, hlnuili ivjpf' oi* ihe 
marriage eoroni't and oilier pri'senis. The brid(;groom 
jmis on ail M'c:-e i hi.ig., an.! holding a dagger is taken to tluj 
mari*iage b 'ot !i. Tin; two [larlies meet near the marriage 
pavilions and a, show of lesi.slanci; is olT(;refl by eacli party 

throwiiie' !i;d; - pou.uled (called nt tin; oilier. 

dTie in ldi'gioom is (Kiiulncled t(; the mariaage dais and 
IS made to stand then-. In tlio moantimo the bride is 
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(ieconitcd and is brought to tlie paridal with the bhdshinga 
and placed standing opposite the bridegroom with a cloth 
Iield as a screon between tbein. The Pnrohii is then called 
i]i, and the bride and bridegroom thr()w on each otlior^s 
head some cummin seed and jaggory, the girl if small in 
stature being held up by her maternal uncle or other near 
relative. 

The talc^' is touched by all tliose present, and the bride- 
groom with the countenance and blessing of the men as- 
sembled, ties it round the neck of the bride. Both tl)e bride 
and tlie bridegi ooui tie tlu^ lL(nikaiui\ to their wrists and 
stand facing eacli otlun*. 'IMieir hands are joined together 
and hold ii vcocoaniit on wliicli milk is poured first by the 
parents of the bride, and then by those of the bridegroom, 
and then by tlie whole assembly. 

The 'married coiijile tlieu sit side by side with the 
fringes of tlieir cloths tied together. Some elderly married 
women besmear them with saffron and put over them sese, 
that is rice from both tlieir liands first on the knees, then 
on the shoulders and then on the lieadsof the ha]ipy couple. 
The assembly then disperses after the distribution of 

Ill th() evening iJie couplcmire shown the star called 
Aruiidlniti.j: 

x\ii()tlier (‘eremony that takes place that day, is that of 
partaking oi oi- (jommou meal. Two or three i)ersons 
from f)oth sides sit- fogt'thcj* and eat food from a common 
dish to indicate tlie union of botli tlie [)arties. 

On the last day cidlod the Nagavuli day, the kanhana 
or wrist llireiul is taken off and pajd is made to what is 
called (^r seat) and to a, lu^ap of arecanut and 

l)('tel-l('aves iind t he latter ai’ticles distrilnitod to the as- 
sembly. A certain ordei* is observed in ^o///>a/rt-giving : 
Kanimyya (the e[)onymoiis liero), Valiniki and the house- 
hold deity Jiro mimed first and thou tlio local caste head 
{Katie Maiic Yifjdmmt) aiul the couveiier (oi* hoadlo), and 
then th(' otln rs of tlie asscnnbly get tlie leaves in turn. 


'riui siiinll n’old disc worn by a iiianied woman as a symliol of tlie 
nnirrioil state. 

t Tin's is a t-wisi.cd thread of black and while wool, with a turmeric 
root and n'.i irnii-riir,;' lied to il, 

J AruinUmli is tin* wile of Vasishta, the sage, and is believed to bo 
in the coustelbsl ion of stars known as the Great J3car, 
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Expenses, 


Puberty. 


The next two days are employed in complimentary 
visits and feasting among the two parties. 

The bride’s price or tera in Kannada, and oli in 
Telugu, is Rs. 12. But a discount of H Rs. is allowed 
if asked for, except when a widower marries a maid, wdicn 
the full amount of torn namely Rs. 12, and sonictimes 
even a Mddu of 1^ Rs. more is levied. 

Marriage expenses in a family of moderate moans aniouidi 
to the bi’ide’s party to Rs. 30 ; ilu‘ bridegroom’s ])arty in- 
cur about Rs. 100, to be spent on jewels, frr<( and feed- 
ing expenses. Inhere is no particadai' feeling that the [)ro- 
sent expenditure is in any way ('xoi bitant ; and no move- 
ment in favor of reduction is discernible or indeed called 
for. 


When a girl first shows signs of womanhood, she is 
considered impure for throe days, and does not come in 
contact with the other members of the family. Slu^ cannot 
use the metal plate for eating her meal which is ])lacod on 
leaves for her. She bathes on the fourth day and the 
washerman sup])lies hei* with a fresli waslu'd clotli. A shod 
of green Icav^es (generally of Margosa), is ])ui u]) on an 
auspicious day, in which the girl remains apai’i. foi* thi'ee 
nights getting a particularly rich food consisting of cocoa, nut, 
giiigelly, pulses and jaggory, tlu' while. Slio is exhi- 
bited in the evenings seated, dressed and decorated, in the 
company of married women who congi’ogato For the sliOAV. 
Songs are sung and saffron and I'nvlcifnia and 

distributed to all the visitors. During this period th(^ 
girl is kept awake at nights and is allowefl to shu^p only in 
day time, for fear that some evil S])iril (which prowls 
about only in the dai'k) might take hold of her. 

Intimation of the event is sent by the village washer- 
man to the parents of the husba,n(l of such girl if she is 
already married, and it is considered the corn 3 ct thing foi* 
the husband and wife beginning to live togetlun* within 
sixteen days. If the girl shoidd happen to be uiimai’ried, 
they try to get her manaed within the year of her attain- 
ing this age. J hoy have a saying that a third head should 
not appear in the year of marriago, and so where th (3 girl 
that is maiaio.l is already of an age to live in her husband’s 
company, the common living is put off for at least three 
months. 
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Widow marriage is allowed and generally practised Widow 
but the form differs considerably from the regular marri- marriage, 
age, and is styled union or kudilce or the giving of a cloth 
to wear or the tying of a tali. 

The ceremony is simple and generally comes off in the 
evening. The match as may be expected is as a rule 
settled by the consent of the parties and in most cases 
is preceded by a (h facia union. The head and others of the 
caste assemble in front of the woman’s house who comes 
out afto]‘ liaving liad a bath. The new husband presents 
lier witli a new cloth which she puts on. 'I’he Yajrnan to 
whom their intention is formally announced givc.s liis sanc- 
tion to the union. Tltercaftor the linsband tic.'S the tali 
whicli is the essential and the binding portion of the cere- 
mony. A fine called Kainanjijana Kanihe 
is levied from the man. Pan-supan is distributed and a 
feast is bold afterwards. The .same form is observed in the 
case of divorced women remarrying, and of an unmarried 
girl wlio has clandestinely conceived being mai-ried to her 
lover; someiimcs this form is also resorted to in preference 
to the more regular one to save expense. 

A woman married in this form has certain disabilities. 

She is not allowed to take part in the ceremonies of a regu- 
lar marriage and is not, allowed even to enter the marriage 
■pauilal. She cannot carry the kaJasa on any auspicious day. 
tier issue for two or three generations at least are de- 
])rivod of the ])rivilege8 of regular marriage. The kudilcc 
marriage section is kept .separate, and in some places be- 
comes so defined that these disabilities continue to attach 
to it for generations together. 

With regard to the right of inheritance, as soon as a 
widow is remariaed, she becomes divested of her rights to 
the previous husband’s property and even her children 
continue in his family. This is of course compensated for 
by the acquisition of title to her second husband’s 
property. 

A widow cannot marry any one belonging to hi'r first 
husband’s gotra or division ; much loss therefore his cider 
or younger brother. 

Loss of caste and adultery are good grounds for Divorce, 
divorce. The aggrieved })arty, generally the husband, 
complains to the caste Yajrnan regarding the conduct 
of his partner and obtains his sanction for divorce in 
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Adultery. 


Dedieatioii 
of Basil vis. 


ilio ciistii iissoinbly who fully tuitoi' into tlu; details and find 
oufc wiiioli [Kirfcy is to blame. It* the chai’go is made out 
ai»'aiiist the wife, the liusbaiid teai\s her tali in token of 
seiiaration and gets back the jewels which he mi^-ht have 
given her durijig their conjugal life, lie has to pay a fine 
to the caste. 

The woman thus divorced is married in Lmdikc form, 
to another (gimorally lier paranujur) whe l>ays to the 
])revious husband, (he tera amount anil the expenses of the 
marriage, and has also to pay a line to the caste and stand 
the ex[)ense of feeding the castcmeii. It is said that 
adultery on tlie part of the husband is also a good reason 
for divorce and the husband in this cxise gets back ucithci 
the Irra amount nor the maiTiage expenses. 

If the married woman is gviilly of adultery with a 
man of the saiiu' oi* a higher caste it can bi' (^xj)iated for at 
the option of the Imsband by pa^unenl of a small line to 
the cas(-e. 

I’he [iraetice of making '' lldsd of woiium olitnins in 
this caste. I'lu' reasons (hat lead a jiariait (,o (ake this step 
ai*e generally one of the following When (here are no 
male ehildnm, the iddi ^t daughtv'r may be eonvertc'd to a 
IjUsaiHy when she remains pi'rinaneiitly in her father’s 
house, iniierils (he |)ro|)(‘i*ty and in all jiessibk' respects 
takes the [)la(*e ot a son. ^khis may be ooiiem accoi'ilaaice 
wi(h a vow t: ken whim th<‘ girl n 111 ic( ed wiili any dan- 
gerous illness, this conversion into a. Ilasavi being, in oppo- 
sitiou to all civilizi'd notions, regarded as a dedication 
to God’s service. 

Tdie dedication ol Hasa\d is niadi.' Iiy a ceremony 
which, as far as possiI)l(‘, resembles :i marriage. Idle 
r<( (marriagi' pavilion) with 12 pi'llars is ere(*( (sl, a. procession 
goes to a. tem])le wiiere (h(‘ girl is si'atiMi by (Jiii side of a 
dagger and the lnU (marriage uiibimii) tiiat (,o her by the 
fdivi'ohif or by a ina((‘rnal uiu'h^ o * inaiiuaial iiiicii‘’s son, A 
f(5as(^ is given io (lie caslmnen ; and aftm' (hriM‘ days the 
girl is Iree (-o tak(' (e her bed any man who is nol; of a 
lower caste tham her own. TIu' lirst piu'son who I'la^eivi'S 

Kiuiihalli Maihiri n luiiipk', il is Miiid IIimI. 

liai^aris :ir(; (t- Lt-d in u, nmnhci- <ni Mk; day nf God’s iii;n.’ria'»(;. 

< M-Iiiony voi y sin,|dr. Oli't.duv Siu.i-liL jo tlio 
trinpl(Mii‘U‘.r tj;U lun^- M ini in hont ^»r il knHkan<i.< and inh'n aVo ticMl to 
tiii'iii, Thoy to sloop that night in lluj tcinplo. 
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lior favors lias p^enorally fo pay lior fatlior tho oxpenBes 
iiuairrod by liim for makinof her a Basavi. Hor issue be- 
eoirio lofyitiniato and ar(^ ontitlod to a share of their grand- 
father’s property. For purposes of marriage, tlie issue of 
sucli Hasavi are as eligible' as those of the regular marriage 
division. 

Fesidos these, who a.r(^ known as born Basavis {pvliv, 
ha, sari, ther(' is ycd. another class of public women 

cafled Kiilam liiihlalu qy children of the caste 

who are dedicat'd as follows: — 

A widow oven with issue and a divorced woman may 
bo mad(^ cliildren of the caste aftoi‘ ]riying a fine to the 
caste and standing llu' expmise of a, feast according to her 
means, rihe asks for ])(>rmission foianally at the mecdhig 
of the cas^f^ iruai, who as a tokcai of consent give her a 
handful of the food prepanul for the feast which she 
partakes of along with th(‘m. Shelias therinfter the license 
to share' h(M* b(Ml Avith strangers (not of an inferior (*aste) 
as a. lidsiiri Inis, 'riie ehied* distinct ion hetwc'oii the two is 
that tluMssue of a Ha.^(fri are reganh'd as h'gitimati' for 
aJl ])urpos(‘s wliih' those' of a daughter of tiie cast»e, though 
legitimate', rank oidy as the' issiu' of a ‘ ’ or con- 

ventional maiaaago, 

From tho aliove, it may be inferrofl that sexual license 
befo]*(^ marriag(' is not visited with any condign punisli- 
ment. WIk'Ii a,n miina,iTi('d girl becomes piu'gnant, she 
will be niarric'd to her paramour in I'lalilrc form if lie is of 
the sanK' caste. If he would not hav(' her or is of a higher 
easto, a fine will ha levied and she will be made a child of 
tho caste, but' if the' paramour is of lower caste she loses 
her caste. 

Tn case's of regular marriages no conrt.ship is known, 
and the pai'euts of the parth's bring about the' conne'ctiou. 

Hut the Intdiirr mai*riages are as a rule liy courtship and 
consent of the parties. The' aveu'age^ age' of the beiy to 
marry may lie^ taken as abemt eiglitev'u. 

The (k'ad among them are Iniried excojit such as arc Death and 
afflicted with leprosy or othe'r incin*al)le ciiiam'oiis diseases, funeral- 
whose boelies air burnt. ceremonies. 

On the eleath of a persem, the lioely is wasliod and 
wrap])eel np in a now cloth. Two new eai'tlion jiots are 
brought, and in one of them a small epiantity of laco is 



cooked in front of the house. But this ceremony is very 
often dispensed with. The body is placed on a bier made of 
bamboo or KaUi{Kupharl>ia TwnkaUi). Betel-leaves and nuts 
are crushed and the paste is put in the mouth of the dead 
body. The relatives and friends of the deceased put rice in 
the ey(!8 of the deceased’s body and sometimes beat their 
mouths. After this, the body is carried by four persons 
to the burial ground, the chief mourner heading the 
procession with fire in one hand and the pot with the 
cooked rice in the other. As soon as the carriers and mourn- 
ers pass away, a woman in the lionso, if present, a widow, 
sprinkles cowdung water on the place where the body had 
been kept and cleans it. Half the way, the body is kept 
on the ground and balls of cookeil rice aic thrown around 
the body. It is then carried straight to the buiia! ground. 
By this time, a Mjidiga of the village will have dug 
a grave ready, for which labor a small fee is paid. 
The body is carried i-oimd the grave three times and is tlien 
lowered into it. 'I'he bier is taken out, togetbei- with any 
jewels which the deceased might have worn at the time 
of death. The body is then laid on the back witli the head 
to the Sontli and the grave is closed in. A small mound 
is raised on the ground, and four quarter-anna pieces are 
buried, on the four corners of it. Another anna is placed on 
the grave for kiuliijnijm juk] jg ititcuidcd to be the 

price of the ground taken nj) for the grave, and this is 
taken by the lioleya of the village, 'rhereafter the chief 
mourner, witli an earthen pot tilled Avith walei', is made to 
go round the grave three times, and at the end of each turn, 
a stone is thrown at the vessel by some by-stander, so as to 
make a hole. With the water thus leaking he comes three 
rounds and then breaks the vessel on tlui grave with his back 
turned towards it and goes awiiy without looking back. The 
chief mourner and the persons that carried the body wash 
themselves in a tank or river and return home in wet cloths. 
By this time, the house has been cleaned and on the S])ot 
where the deceased e.vi)ired, has been kept a light on a win- 
now and an Yakka twig, which the party auust see 

before they go to their houses. 

If the deceased is only a child or unmarried girl, no 
ceremony is observed and the body is carried in the arms 
to the burial place and interred. 

Onthei.hird day, a ceremony called — 

(putting food and water to the deceased) takes place. The 
chief mourner with other castemen takes some rice and 
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voo'etablcg to the burial ground and serves them on the grave 
in a plantain leaf. Tlie party withdraw to a distance cxpect- 
in<r the crows to come and eat the food. When the crows 
have eaten it, they go to the tank or river, bathe and 
return home. 

No further ceremony is observed till the 12th day. On 
that day tlie whole house is whitewashed. I’he chief 
niournor as w(!ll as all the Doi/iulds (agnates) have a balh. 

A Brahman Furohit is called for purifying the house 
with holy water. 'I’hen a party go to tlie burial ground 
and on the grave arc served iqi various dishes of food 
prepai’cd for the purpose. 'I'he chief mourner gets Ids 
head shaved. After bathing in the river, the paity go 
to the temple and return home. All the agnate and 
other relations are invited and treated to a feast. This 
day gifts of cows, shoos, umbrellas and other things are 
given in charity to Brahmans, their number do])ending 
upon the moans ol the lamily. 

Tn the case of the death of an unmarried girl or a 
child, on the llrd day .some milk and edibles are placed on 
the ground and no further ceivmony is observed. 

'I'he period of jiollution, iu the case of adults, is 12 
days and in the case of children, ?> days. During this 
period, the near agnates do not ]mt on Bie caste mai’k, or eat 
any sweel sulistanee or drink milk. . 'I'hey should not 
enter other’s houses, muidi less touch them. 

'J'hese men do not [lorform muldhaK ; but on the new- 
moou day in the mouth of IlhudropiKhi and on the new year’s 
(lay, they make jiiijd in the names of their deceased ancestors. 

'I'hey instal a Kala.sa iu the house, place near it new cloths, 
burn frankincense and offer prayers to it. d'hey invite 
their ca,stemen to a dinner. 

Outsiders belonging to any recognized higher castes Aittnission 
are, though of course rarely, ailmitted into the Beda caste, of nutaiders, 
a formal ceremony being observed for the purpose. The 
headmen of two or three KdlU’VKUieft or caste guilds as 
well as other castemen are as.semblod, due notice being 
given of the purjiose of the meeting. Then the per.sonwho 
wishes to be admitted comes to tho as.sonibly and prostrat- 
ing himself before it, begs that ho be admitted into tho 
caste. A con.sultation is held and is sometimes prolonged 
for two or three days during which time, the members are 
fed at the expon.se of tho a[)p!icant. A fine together with 
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a Ihona or 4 annas as Kannayya’s tax (do voted to tlio 
toraplo of tliat idol) is lovi(^<i fro?n tlio ncoplijd-o wlio is 
purified witli the five pi*odncts of tlu^ cow, liis toiif^uo 1)0- 
iuj^ sliglitly brjindc'd witli lioatiM] ]Io is n.lso made 

to drink holy water from a toinple. Thou the castoiiion 
sit down to a feast given at his expense, at which he has 
to roccivo a morsel From each of the elders before the feed- 
ing begins and ])arta.ke of the food thus collected witli 
the permission of the assembly which is given in a set fo*- 
mnla that tlioro is no longer any impedinumt {doslut). 

Such perversion from higher castes is gimerally duo to 
tho man liaving illicit ndation with some woman of the caste. 
Such a recruit b(‘Comes a member of the cast(‘ foi*all prael i- 
cal purposes, and marih's the woman, liowinang in an in- 
ferior marriage, ih(^ stigma of which may stick on to his 
descendants lor two or tlirc'c' ginuu’ations. 

Thev follow ordinarily th(' lliiuln Law of inlKnitance. 
llhifani {MaiK vdlnlami in Kannada) oj‘ affiliation of t he 
son-in-law is ])ra(d/is(Ml— and sneh son-in-law gi'is a shaia^ 
eijnal to that of a son. A Uasavi da.nght(‘r also g(‘ls an 
equal share with her brotlun's, and wlum s1i(‘ diirs, if tho 
family is undivided, her sotis sti^p info h :r pk‘iei^ and arc* 
entitled to her share. A d(‘sf itnle sid(‘r is gmierally givcm 
a cow and a cloth eveny year. 

The Bedas ari' geiu'rally eonsideri'd as low caste 
pc()[)lo, and thorefoia* Brahmans and other or tAvice- 

born classes do not toneb fliem, Ibit tiny can draw water 
in th(^ village wcdl, tho villagi' barbei* shav(\s them and 
pares their nails and the waslnuamin waslu-s (heii^ eiothes. 

In tho matter of eating in (‘at, fhoy arc^ alloAved grea,t 
latitude. Even jackals and soim^ of tho lizard trib(‘. ari' 
allowed to them; and though bech is permitti'd and iinh'od 
canrujt be refused wben olT(3re(l at a. b'ast, many fluun 
seem to draw a lino there', and do not eat (jows and buffa- 
loes. ^I'lio lowest well-known caste with which the Bedas 
eat is Kuruba and only Agasa. (waslieiaiian) Madiga (village' 
cobbler) and IJoleyas eat in Bf'da’s lumsc's. 

They employ Bralnnans for auspicious ceremonies 
such as marriage, and those Bvahmans do not suffer in 
their status by such (3iii[)lnyme.ut. But for fuu(3rai or 
minoi’ ceremonies, Dasaris and ^Satanis ar(3 eallod in. But 
on the ] 2th day after deatli, the Brahman pvrohit \vcis to 
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cleanse the honso with water purified by the recitation of 
holy words. 

The Bediis Iroloni^ to what is called Ni//^e Pliana^^ 
or left hand section. Tlioy have a caste conncil at. whicli 
tlioir tribal di.^putes arc^ settled. It is pi’osided over Iry a 
lieadinan, wlio lias under him a servant or a beadle known 
as Kand u)(uhi jiirisdielion of a 

headman is called and any matter aftectiin/ the 

caste such as admission of an outsider, Inn/ tier marriage, 
dedication of a girl as a liasaA i or a. I\ nlahilji<!f/r conies l»efore 
him for s(‘Ul(‘nient. Any transgression of tlu‘ caste rule,s 
is pnnislied by Iiim. And for aJI tliis sc'rvice, he re- 
ceivers ttinniddr OP conventional fee and a. 

special tft udni/n . W^hen lio\va‘v r a dispute of n vfuw 
se'doiis nat.nre a,ff(‘ctiiig not only one l)ut several, 

has to be settled, Ytt j(nn(( n.s of seviU'al l\((((rnit(tirs ai‘(‘ 
collected. 'i'h(‘i*e is at the head of sinan’al hat //inn nrs, 
a Ihiri' or clii('f whose' ])]‘(‘senco is n(‘(‘essary only in cases 
of <jr(?at importance. In marriage and otlu'r occasions, llu' 
/Anvr or chief, also ge'ts a Idnilnlln with a snia I fee. 

1diev ai'(' Vaishnavas and worshiji \'ishnu nruh'r tlm 
differrent names of Vb'nkataramana, Ch('nnarava, Xai'asimha 
and. otlna’s. Homo of thc'm have also Siva as tluhr family 
(lod aiid go on ])ilgriniag('- to Nanjangnd, tli(‘ chie'f jilace 
of Siva worship in tin' State, ddieir tjurn or spii'itual 
leader, is a Srivaishnava Urahmin who [lavs occasional 
visits, gives llu'ni ( dndernnfeiht m (branding) and holy water 
and I'e.'ceives his lees. Among the minor goddess(‘S wor- 
shi[)p(Hl by Bedas uve (Jangamnia., Mai ianima, Kavellemma, 
laikkamma, Ihi yamma, ( Idisilamma. Marigam ;na, Dur- 
gamnia, and (diallapni'mnma. 

(Jangamma (riva'r or wate'r (Jod) is generally wor- 
ship])tHl eil.her at the rivei’sidc or mair a tank or other 
reservoir of water. A places is selected and cileanc'd with 
Wat 01*. ddir(‘e or five' or seven stones are set up on which 
satlron is jmt on. Tnc('nse is burnt, a new cloth is kept 
near tin; imag(?s, an<l cocoannt is bi'oken. Aftei* tlu' woi*- 
shi]), the cloth may be worn by any female namibrn* in the 
house. rins w()rsiii[) is specially confined to women, and 
no bloodj’^ saci-itices live ofh'red. Tin' otlu'r Goddessi's are 
worsinpped some in groves, and some in temph's, jier- 
nmiicntly dedicated to them. Sacrifice's of shee]‘, goats 
nnd fowls are very freely offered and partaken of by the 
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devotees. Fridays and Tuesdays are the days set apart 
for the worship, iDut the worship of Gangamma is always 
confined to a Monday. 

To Mari, the village Goddess, a he-bufPalo is sacri- 
ficed. This worship, though performed by this caste, is 
done at the instance of the whole village. In the central 
portion of the village, a temporary shed is erected and in 
it an imago generally of some grotesque or hideous form is 
installed. The whole village population, except Brahmans, 
Jains and Lingayats, carry their offerings to tlie Goddess 
and the more superstitious of these excepted persons also 
sometimes send votive offeiangs. In tlie night, a he- 
bnffalo is sacrificed. The remains of the animal are then 
divided among the 12 members comprising tlie village 
corporation. As most of them however do not eat buffalo 
flesh, their shares are tnken by t]ie village cobbler or 
Madiga. 

Ahmismra is another object of common wor- 

ship, not only among the Bedas, but also among other 
lower castes. Tie is believed to be the soul of a saint 
Avho lived at a time beyond memory and is said to reside in 
trees. Under a tree, which is said to be the dwelling 
place of this spirit, a small temple, hardly big enough for 
one to get in, is ))uilt and two or three stones installed 
therein in the name of this spirit. Sometimes bells are 
tied to the branches, and when they are shaken by the 
wind, tlie sounds are attributed to the s\dvaii deity. He 
is considered as an evil spirit and as always waiting for an 
opportunity to enter the body of persons passing near and 
bring on sickness to the victim. He is much <lreaded and 
to propitiate him, occasional offerings of sheep, goats, fowls 
and cooked articles, are made. The animals sacrificed are 
eaten by the votailes but other articles such as cooked rice, 
plantains, &c., are left under tlie tree. They also name 
their children after this deity. 

The spirits of such diseases as, cholera and smallpox, 
are also worsliipped. Serpent worship is also common 
among them, the belief being that by this skin disease and 
the diseases of the eye, ulceration in the ear, are cured. 

Omens, In common with the other castes of similar status, they 

believe in omens*, and the following are a few of them. 

* Omens an not a specially ‘ caste ’ institution. They are a matter 
of general belief and observance with persons who have not passed a 
certain stage of mental culture. 
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>000(1 omens — A crow, a bird called halu-hakki 
or a crow pheasant passing from left to right 

•when starting on a journey ; a kite (garuda or Brahmin 
kite) passing from right to left ; toddy pots, dead body, 
or flowers being carried, or a married woman coming, 
from the opposite direction. 

Among bad Omens may be mentioned, the crossing 
of the birds named above in a contrary direction, a ser- 
pent crossing the path, or the meeting with a burlier or 
a carrier of fire-wood when setting out on any business. 

Belief in oi’aclos and witchcraft is general. 

They follow their original profession of hunting in Occupation, 
the jungles only nominally, and have settled down to 
agriculture as their chief occujiation. As is the case 
Avith all agricultural classes in the State, many are petty 
raiyatwari occupants of lands, paying revenue direct to 
Government ; while many cultivate the lands of others as 
tenants on “wtru,” generally paying half the produce to the 
superior holder. The system of joint-ownership of village 
lands is not in force anywhere in the State. Some aviio 
are village watchmen known as Talaris have some free 
lauds (service inam) or get a recognized (puintity of grain 
from each raiyat at the hai'vest time. Several of them are 
landless day labourers, earning wages A'arying from two 
to five annas a day. There are no nomadic cultivators in 
the caste. 

Th<!y have many beliefs, some superstitious and some A^ricnltu- 
empirical, in regard to the agricultural operations, which ral super- 
however are common to almost all of the cultivating classes 
in the State, and which are embodied in p('])ular sayings, 
such for example as the folhwving. The first ploughing of 
the season must be commenced on a Sunday or a Thursday. 

No ploughing should bo done on Mondays. Seed should 
not bo sown on Mondays and Tuesdays. There are some 
popular sayings about the efficacy of rains in certain speci- 
fied seasons. 

A scare crow (generally an old earthen pot Avith eyes 
and other marks of the face roughly daubed over) ])laced 
on the top of cross sticks dressed with rags, is often set up 
in fields with the double object of frightening aAvay l>irds 
and beasts, and averting the evil eye. 

When undertaking any important Avork such as the 
sinking of a well or building a house, it is usual to worship 



‘ (i^nesha ’ made of cowduiig, in the form of a cone. Some 
times a goat or slieep or a fowl is sacrificed on such occa- 
sions. 

If an eclipse of the Sun or the Aloon occurs wlieu 
the crops are standing, sometimes tlie owners of the fields 
hat lie and sacrifice a slieep or goat to the field. Boiled rice 
is mixed witli the blood of the sacrificed animal and scat- 
tered all ov(']‘ the field. 

Dross. Tliere is nothhig peculiar m their dross. Men gener- 

ally ]mr. on short drawers reaching to the knees some- 
tiim s only a loin cloth. Their women weai* Sire like other 
Siitlrah witiiout dividing the skirt, but such of tlunn as are 
not IkisavivS do not weai' bodices. In the largi^r places, there' 
is howi'via* an improvement and family womcm also ir-e 
this article of dress. 
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(Names of Knlas) 


1 Itnndala Herd of cattle 

2 Y(inii)}i.al(f Buffalo 

d MurhrlKfla 

4 Sdli'r/a 

5 K(Um\ ()(' fit In ( 

0 (Vi ih Ufni)n<f(fl((, 

7 J\l(i iicfjnin. (^3c^r?L>^ 

8 Pr'j(tf/(fpdf iiljf 

IJ Cliiiuia mdkUa 
] 0 Pe.dihi mdHla 
]] Oltiiiinhi Ants 

12 (Pfjjdlt 
IT) /S/W>/^4 

1-t P'(fif /roiidnJa liiHs 

15 ( f (iiujn i*d rn 111 n — Nani(‘ of a pl;ir(> 

If) Pnrrahr hr.ski'l. 

1 7 PidnU [e-hiirialoos 

1 8 Mnl l(dn ( j J n s ^ a ? n i u 

19 Avkrlii, 

20 P^dfila 

2 1 Miirlirliafla 

22 Nall id a 1 5 1 4,0 s 

22) Ml]} If (/a I (I 

2 ^t l^aj/ifaJa. 

27) Gnfaiaa, [’(mt-s 

2 (> Jr])l7nJf(/}(. 

2/ ) rddiila ~()x('.ii 

28 Ji.ai'rhohild ccnli[)(Klo 

29 SiUija. (^-^^ 5 )^-T]ie Sun 

2.0 Chradra (^^o:^)--=Tl:o I\Ioou 
dl HaiHjdriL 
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32 Bhucha 1cm The Globe 

33 Kdchi lta<ll(i kind of grass 

34 Eurali (J^Jd9)=Horsc gram 

35 Navano (?^5^*®)=Italian millet 

36 Gaimcrla Sweet-scented oleander 

37 Maddala 

38 Mtingala 

39 Onddaharla (^^-jW^^~):=:Crowbar 

40 Gajjald 

41 Jdmmida 
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J3ESTAS. 


'Hie Besta caste lias, accordincf to tlio last Census, Number, 
a )) 0 |)ulation ] -33,171 persons, of whom 7^5, 107 wore males 
a]id 77,01)7 females. 3diey live scattered all over tlie State, 
l)ut are found lu large numlxa'S in tlio river districts of 
Sldmoga and Mysore. 

ddie name of t]\e casb^ is derivcul from the Kannada Name and 
wan^l thrown. Some curiously d(n-ivo it f i om its origin. 

Uf‘lt(t-li(ixhr or I V/re-//n.s7e, nu^aniiyg one liohiing a cane, 
and this fanciful etymology is based on tlie following 
k'geiid. Once upon a time Vanina invited the Saptfh 
Kishis to att-eiid a sacnlicMi lie was celebrating. Idiey 
agrc'od to go if ho would expel tlie disturbers of tlieir 
penance, the land and tlic' aipialic animals from the face 
of tlu) ('arlli. 11(* woi'sliippial and sought the hel]) of 
(lod fswara wlio sent Caiiga- from wlioni were sprung 
Snparnara ju, (iubaraju and Sula with tliirty-two weapons 
in their Inuids. One of (lie weapons was a cniu} oi‘ stick, 
and d('S(*ent is ti’aewMi for this caste from those semi- 
divine personage's. 

Sc'veral other logends are givim, ('acli giving the origin 
of tlie whole' or a sub-di vision of Ih.e caste One h'gond 
tells that; Siifiii'ii or 

arc s[)riing fi’om a pi'rson who, wlu'n Vbxruna came out of • 

(hinga, carried him ovi'r in a< boat and landed him. An- 
otlicr legend is to tlu' effect tliat iSantana (yhalnnunii liad 
connection with Satyavati, a low east cOioat man's girl, who 
tfiiis becaine the slc'p-motlier of flhislima who was his son 
by his otlior wif(3 Cangji. Since Bhishnia, otlieinviso called 
Uaugasiita, was a Besta., bt'ing in a way the son of Satya- 
vati whoso cbildi'en were all .Best as, tlu' latter got the 
Jip])ella.tion of Cangasutas or in Kannada LUnuji^nud'kabi 
like Bliishma. 

The attendants of Varnna liavo given to their dcsccnd- 
^mts the name of Pdricaradavi^ru meaning 

I'otiuue of serving men. 



The loss usual names, as c^iveu by Wnnjangud inform- 
aiiis, are Dushyanta, Nisliada oi- Pa,rasa.va, Dasa or Mav- 
gava. Aocordiug to Mann, a Dusliyaiitlia is the son of a. 
Ksliairiya faMier and a Bralimaii motlior. A Nisliada, who 
is to live by fishing and snaring animals, is liorn of a 
B]*alimin Fatlic'r and a Sndra mother, laistly a Dasa or 
Mairgava who is to subsist by working as a boatman is the 
son of a Nisliada father aiul an Aifi)(jnvn niotlior. Those 
TiaiiK'S ar(' noi in vogn(‘, aiul woi*e aiiparently sng/msted for 
the occasion, by soiiu^ Bralinian instriieior, as high-soiiud- 
ing title's. 

All these attein[)ts liave niert'ly arisem fi'oiii tlie motive 
of making out a sn|)ei*ior origin for the (*aste wliicli, as its 
main occupation is boating and {ishing in the waters, has 
adopted the name of Ha mjn pnl oi* ( hi laimad'h/l k ^ children 
of waiter, which fnrnislies llnmi wit h their means of liveli- 
hood. It mav b(' notenl that in NoiCht'rn India, some in- 
fei*ior Brahmans who w()rshi[) the (Janga at holy [)la.ces call 
themselves (Jangapntras. 

Exo^ranious following naiiK's a'-e gi\^('U as denoting th(‘ ox- 

Divisions. Qo-ainous divisions or /v/hex (‘xisting in this conimnniiiy : 

rk.^\\\e /\h//nx of Hhiinin (gold), Hclll (silve'r), Siiri/i (sun) 
(Jliriiilrif (moon), H'ri (godd('ss), Siifa (oiiarioi ('er) , Miujilii 
(cloud), lili<ixliliiii<f marriage' ehr.pler), .l//d//^ (pexarl), liafiia 
(precie)us stone), Ka^tnri (musk), //n/:e/n (cf>ral be'ad) anel 
(jasmine'). Th(n*(' are' t wo otlu'rs calk'd Maiijini- 
I'lilhi and Kaillnnt^alhf.^ ])nt the' signilicane*e‘ e)f the te'-rms 
cannot iie maelo out. 

rt is said that silver e)rnamenls are' not worn liy those 
of the lielli KnUi e^xea'pt ilin'iiig marriage's. 

Kasyapa and Ivaniidiiiya calleel aftei' tlm /tks/// 

Kasyapa ane! Kaundiiiva, ai’e' said to Ik' fonnel in all the 
endogamems divisi(ms. Tliese e/n/rnx elo not- stand \]\ tlu^ 
way e.)f marriages witliin tlmmse'! vc's jis they do with 
Bra-hmaiis, and se'ean to have' ceime^ intei e^xiste'iieu) frenn a- 
desire on tlie part of this caste to iniso tliemis elves in the 
se)cial scale. 

Names. Hajig Nayaka and Boyi arc tlie titles usually alfixod to 

the name's of male fiersons. 

ddiere is no ])eciiliai*ity in tlie names adopted, in 
tills caste, iienerally ancestral names and the names of 
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Fiiiriily deitios Jirc to poi'sons. Taf/ioumo, mid Pfit- 

(usd mi may bo f^ivoi] as oxiim|)lo.s of t(a"]iis of o?idoai*mcMit. 
Opprobrious immos aro souioilmes f>-ivoii to cliildron born 
aftor loss ot otlier cliildrcaj, siioli as Ktidu nh}}ui (jiinglo), 
'Pi[)})(tmiii(i (diingliill) ami ^lucd.rnya (god of deatli). 

This casto arlmiis ])oi-sous of suporior castes in the Caste con 
social scales, aftoj* tiio following C(irenioiiy. ^fdie elders and sfcitution. 
the represeiilativ(\s of the Uesta families gatlaa* togcdJier 
in a garden. 1die aspirant for admissio]i l)atlies after 
gidting sbaved and goes to a tcnnple, \vlier(‘ lio receives 
I lie holy water givcm by tin* priest, which he drinks and 
sprinkle's oven* his head. Hois then sm(‘ared with ashes 
all over the body by Ihc^ caste la^adman. A b'ast is given to 
\ho caste nu'Ji at which he collects a morsel from each and 
pai'takes of the meal along with tluj others. Idienceforth 
ho is reckoned as a member of the caste'. 

dMie ehhn*s of tlie caste are tluj DoiJda ynjiiuin 
(Senior Eldc'r), Childc'd )\(Jm(ni (Junior ladder) and JJrsa 
Srlli, Jdie Doihla, Ya. jman has t lu' pow ('i* of i‘n(]uirlng into 
and asvarding pniiishiiK'ni of ('xeoinmnnication or line for 
breaclu'S of caisti' (nistoins. Jdie (Jiikka Vajmaii is his 
jiersonal assistaait and is also (‘alh'd Kalhir (liK'rally, stick 
hi'arer), bi'Caiise he carries a st.i(*k as tin' symbol of his 
authority. llis duties aia^ tocolh'ct (aiste peoplt' to join in 
tile funerals or to form a (*aste council or /^/y/rAnye/ to 
hiseiiss, when necessary, a, ml judge (piestioiis I'elating to tin'- 
caste. Ihinislinieiits awarded l)y the Chuiiicil or Dodda 
Yajman arc' to he pi'oelainu'd liy the Kolkar. 

Jdie Desa. Si'lti is ihc' lo(*al Inrid of the si'ction. He 
gets the first miinjudu ln'mbiila (*oiisistmg ol’ two cocoa.- 
nuts, plantains. l)etc'Mea ves and nniney about eight annas, 
in all ceremonies. Tlie Senior Yajiiiaii gets a dou])lc (aia- 
Ijifla, 

Ado])ti()U of a. sou is recognizml. A l)oy lielonging to Adoption, 
the section of the adopting father is more' generally seli'Cted 
than one Indonging to ol.her sections. A younger lirotln'r is 
prohibited from lieing ado[)ted by his eldei* brolhi'r. Jdie 
ado])ted L)oy is disabled from marrying within tin' prohi- 
bited degrees of redationship of either the ado|)tive or his 
natui'al family. 

The marriag(j should bi^ conliiu'd within the same Marriage, 
^iub-division and those' of tlu'. sanu' Inihf cannot marry ea,ch 
other. The same rules of restriction on account of blood 
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Age of 
marriago. 


Marriage 

ceremonies. 


roliitionsliip as in other castes haio to bo ol)sorved. Two 
sisters cannot be simnltaneonsly niari'ied to tlio same person. 
They may Ijc mari'ied to two brothers, the elder marryiiijr 
the chler sister, the yonugei’ marrying the yoniiger sister. 
A man belonging to a. family foilowiiig the profession 
of agriculture does not give his daugliler to a [)ei‘son fol- 
lowing tlio profession of lishing, or (. /re cm.su,. Himilarly 
with palanquiji-bearers neither the former nor tlie latter- 
make marriage alliances. 

If a, mari'iago take place oui(Si(le endog’anious 

circle, tlie parties lose caste aiul are j*ei.)ia*(lecl as ainon<>' the 
hall-caste persons, such as those oi‘ illeiJ'ilimate hirtli. 

A Besta <>irl niay remain iinmai’ried. The pracliet' 
of dedicating Basavis, tliough it exists, is getting* into 
disfavour, hixchaiige of daughters is in vogue. 

Both infant and adnll marriagtbs are allowed lo take 
place. Ill the case of the former, a girl is nuirried at the 
age of about twolva^ yoai*s. She lives with her parents 
till the consummation of the marriage takes place, tlirls 
are not married to ti'ces, swords, or otlier inaiiimate 
objects. Adult marriagt'S take ])laee generidly witlnn tlie 
first year aftin* jiuberty. It ii young woman is left un- 
married for along time after tdiat, lu.a* clristity is (piestioiicd 
and thereafter only maj*riage hy liffdilir j'orm is allowed 
to lier. 

If a girl has become prc'gmint bcToro inari'iage by a 
man of her caste, siie is allowed lo marry her lover in the 
.K'lidihj form. If he does not ta.ke lu‘r in jnarj'iag(‘, lie 
will be put out of casle, and she may join any other man 
in marriage, and lua* children, if any, will be atliliated to 
him. ]f she has lived with a man ol another caste, she 
will be outcasted. 

Marriages are generally settled by the ])arcnts or 
gnardiaiis. The projiosal conubS fj*oin the fatluu* of the 
boy, who with a few friends goes to the house of the in- 
tended l)ride at an aus[)icious liour with eoeoanuts, tur- 
meric, red and yellow, betel-leaves and nuts. ]f consent is 
given by t he othei* [larty, a letter of invilation and agree- 
ment is written! then and tliere, A pin'est is called in to 
fix tlic day of marriage. The kitten s of invitation are 
wors]ii))pcd by both the parties, arid each party presents 
his lettcj* 1.0 the other in a formal manner. 
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1'’lirec, five or scvoii days l)ofore Ghappara or Pandal 
rL'roniony, tlie intended bi*ide and l)i*ide!:;Toom ai*e made to 
exhibit tlieinselves at a gathering of friends and relatives 
iuul an arati^' takes place. 

Idle day jirevioiis to (Urn jtpd ra eartlani vc'ssels are 
laavdy bj'ought to the house, aiid Dasaias and Jogis are fed 
tliere. 

ddie eonstiaietion of tlie ('InfpjHtru. or tlie Pandal is the 
lirst of llie ini[)ortant ch renioiii(;s of niai'riag(‘. It consists 
of twelve pillars of which one must be of jni(^y Irulli wood in 
the case of Kannada liesias, and in i,h(‘ case of others, of 
A’cra/f' oj* Kinnhf imnuf tr(H‘. ddiis post is known as Imln 
hiiublid (milk post' or iit.tili h rht (marriage post). 

The (Inkl'd of the caste atlcmdod with diMinis a,nd 

gongs, goes to tin' tree with married women to bring the 
milk posl^ He worships th(‘ tr(‘(‘ and (mis a branch of it. 
It is liroiiglit home and (ixcul in a })it alrc'ady formed and 
s[)road with milk and gh(‘e at the bottom. A cloth pack- 
age eontainiiig sexam kinds of grain is tii' 1 to it ; and it is 
sprinkhal over wilTi waba* in which coral and gold are 
wasli('(l, a.iid paint (al with red and wdiite stripes. 

Ill the ('V(‘niiig, a /oo/Zv/y/ i (‘onsisriiig of whit(} w'oollini 
thrcaid to wdileh are tied a pi(‘(*e of iiiriiK'rie root and an 
iron ring, is tied to tlu* bridegroom’s hand. 

On the second day, wate'r is brought from a jioiid in 
vess(ds by marrical wa)iiien. 'flie Dasari worship's tJie ])ond 
and idols. Tlu^ bimh'groom’s sistc'i* brings oiu' of the Kdla- 
sc pots (styled oj^- lister's pot) deeorated wa’th 

liovihdh' (areeamiL llowta*). ^I^'“ey come back in ]n‘oeession, 
walking over cloths sproa<l in the stn'('t by a w asln'mian 
and with y;eo/cs,'/7: ;i|, intervals. The 

latter is descj'ibed as follow's :• — • 

As the procession is moving, they spread a cloth 
on the gronnd in fi'ont, and place on it in six place's, 
a sJiiall (piantily of fruit y-cscy(Oe/. t ^riieii the 
Dasayyas blowdiig the conch and beating gong wdih cries 
of ah ! ah ! ah ! go roimd and round the cloth three times, 

* Arnti is tluiccromony of waving ovuv tiio britlo aiiel bridegroom a 
plabier containing coloured water. 

f liL(fS(n/aH(f is a swc'i't cnjii ponml, geru'rally nuidii by mixing togt'tlicr 
pljtiilaiiis, eocoamil, and j-'iggnry wilb eai'<lanmms or pepjHn as spices, 
bie whoh; maslu'd lognllmr. 
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iind oaf lip tlio sw^oot stii/'f picking ii up with their lips. 
This is repeated a miuilx'p ( 31 * tiuies before they rc^ach the 
marriage house. Two Dasayyas will hold tlie idols in their 
hands, and walk in IToiit without taking part in. the iiKuia^ 
Tliese are followed by the (hlahuftidafjddigc. 

bearer. The idols and the ^valtor pot are placed in a 
room and worshipped till the marriage is over. 

Among Saivas instead of nurncsf^cc tlie Jo- 

gayya worshi[)s 'I'risula mid brings home tlie watei- 

vessel. 

iNtnliiirtlni or Dlnirc takes ])lace on the third day. A 
A'/a-u/r (Jambolaiui) branch is ialum to a Ik'cpul trcui and 
[)iija. olTered to it, and it is then brought home and again 
worshipped, ddie bridegroom furnished witli a speai' or 
dagger is led in ])rocession toa teinph', whiu'e the relativi'S 
and fi'ieiids of tlie bridal parti(\s are gatla'ri'd by invitation. 
The brid(‘ in tiu' meanwdiile conu'S into thc' marriage house 
and takes her sc^at on tlu5 })lauk. The brid('groom comes 
back from (he teinph^ holding a daggi'r in his right hand, 
and sits facung the bi'ide while a sci i'cn si'parates IIk^ two. 
Th(‘- naiiK's of th(‘ immediate anc(\stoi‘s of both the ])aj*ti(.‘s 
are re[H.‘at.ed. The jiareiits ]n)\\vdli(Hi‘ iilrii ''' on iJuMinited 
hands of tJu^ bridiygroom and tlu^ bride. 1he screen is 
taken ofl and tJu* /a//, a golden disc, the symbol of thi' 
marriage bond, is ticMl round the neck of the bride by the 
liridegroom. Hhu' lunvly pre|)a-i‘ral out of paddy for tlie 
occasion is pouri'd in [ilenty on the bridal ]>arty. The ends 
of the cloths of the newly united coujik* are ti(Hl together, 
and they prostrate tlunnsidves liefoj'e their seniors who 
bless them in return witk wishes of a long and hajijiy 
married life. 

The fourth day is the last day of the marriage. The 
Icaiih.nui is untied by tlie married kulies and jilaeed in a 
plate containing jaggory and i*ice. Then takes place the 
Karnha Saslra or ‘ Ihllai* ’ (^ercmioiiy. At tais, tlie newly 
married coujile place a handful of cooked rii^e on a wet 
cloth iu front of each pillar and do [luja. After the pro- 
cession through the village is over, the milk j)ost is 

Nil'll iiu’aiis w;it(‘r in drops. Wlnni iiiiy uift is inadci in ii- 
solcinu relii^i'jiis niannrr, a tVw drojis of wati'i' will) a fow Toliisi (IjM-siI) 
loaves and soinotiinc^'. a small coin is put into tlii' hands of tlu', riicipiont 
hy tin donor. Tlic v\ator falls in dihnu oi' drops, and the ^dft of a girl 
in mania;;!’ hi'in;; oiu*. ol ilu* niijst solo-inn of such acts, the ceremony is 
commonly denoted hy the single word ‘ dhare’. 
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AVorsliipptMl nnd in the end it is smeared over with ashes. 

Tliifc^ is tlio final act of the oereniony. 

The l)rido price is Rs. T2. This goes to the blade’s Biirle price, 
family, father, n^otlua* or brotlHa*. It is o-iven in the i)re- 
serice of all during' the ^ dlufrr,,' The ])nce of the bride 
mai'ried for the second time is six rupees. 

Idle marriage exjicmses come to about fifty rupcH'S, of 
which the major portion goc^s foi* leastiiig. 

In a marriage by Kvdilrc^ it is the male members only iCiulikc. 
and not mariiod woimm t hat attend the corimioii y. Women 
who arc^ thus mirried are not allowcsl to take ])art in mar- 
I’iage and other auspicious occasions. 

A gii'l attains her age of ])uberty at about her six- I'^uberty. 
tiumth yeai*. She is kejii in a sIumI for three d:)ys, during 
which ])eriod she is considered imimre. Soon after iho 
signs are obsei'vcM], she is made t.o sit' on a plank, married 
womtUL wave the ere// or coloured water before Ihm', and on 
the fourth day she bathes, ddll the ehwenth day after the 
hath, married women gathei* round her and make ere// in 
thi' evimings. On the sixt(‘(mth day, consummation of 
marriag(' gcmeTally taki's [ihice. ddie sIkhI in which the 
girl was lotlgcal at thi^ time of lim* first ///^'/rs-rs, is hui*nt up. 

During the ordinary monthly ])ei*iods, a woman ha-thes 
on th(' first day only, and ]*(Mnaiiis in a. jiortion of the house 
for thri'i' (lays, during which ])(‘riod she does not enter the 
kitxdien but doi^s otlu'r household duties. 

When a girl is for the first time sent to hei- husband 
after the consummation of marriage', she* is prcisemted with 
iK'W cloths aiiel e/eJe/e/V// /e'., idea* ])laceHl in her 

tying (doth, with jaggory, e-oeoauut, some fruits, betel- 
leaves ami nuts. 

Whem a, ehild-bii'th takes place, the^ motlnu’ is kept 
in a S('parale room, at the door of which a Imtehet, margosa 
loaves, an old shoo and a broomstick are* ])lae('d to kee'p off e'vil 
spirits, ^riie period of ten days from Die day of the birth 
of a eliild is one of pollutie^n. On the eleventh day, a 
bath is given to the mother and child. 

Adultery within the caste is tolerated ; bm the woman Adultery 
and her loven* will l)o compelled to pay herlmsbamrs marri- and divorce, 
age expenses in case she wa.nts to live jx'rmaueutly with 
lu'T lover. Sometimes it. is settled by a small fine* paid to 
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the caste, and tlie money is used for a general feast of tl\o 
caste people. 

Divorce is allowed on tlie groimd of unehastity on th(^ 
y)art of tlie wife. She may inai^ry again in tlie Kudike form 
after divorce. One-half of the h]*st husbamrs marriage 
expenses must bo refunded by tln^ new husband, in return 
for which the fornuu* unties thi' fali and renounces his 
matrimonial righi<s over her. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted if tlio widow 
and her new husband pay to the ( asle a line of l upees siv 
and rupei's eight, res])ectiv(dy. A widoAv may marry her 
husband’s (dden* bi'otlun* but sneh marriages arc rare. 
The caste in such eases demands an additional fine of a 
foAV rupees. 

(diildrcu of a widow by Ihm* second Imsband cannot 
claim tlie properly of tli(‘ir mother’s lirst linshand. Simi- 
larly sons by her lirst husband eannot sueciH'd to the pro- 
perty of lier second husband. If a man lias (‘hildren both 
by his legal wife and liis eomailiiiK^ and it they all live 
togetln'r, the cliildriai ot the concubine can claim shares in 
the projierty of tlunb* natural fat her. 

Ifolyandry is unknown but ]K)lygamy is fi’eidy prac- 
tised. liari’enness, dedeet. in body or mind and uiieliastity 
on the jiart. of th(‘ lii'sl. wife are tin* princijial reasons for 
one to tak(> aiiotlier wile. ^J'he lirst wile’s sister is gener- 
ally preForred as a second wife. 

A son-in-law remaining with his fatlun’-in-law, is 
stated to he entitled to inherit the ])ro[)ei ty of his fathin*- 
in-law, provid(‘d In* pi^rforms th(‘ la,ttej*’s oIisiMpiios. In 
other respects, the nuMubers of the caste follow the general 
Hindu law of inheritance. 

Thedeadbody is gcMKn’ally buried, but wduni the person 
has died veny old or has olhoiwiso beem held in great es- 
t('om, liis corpse is burnt. During tlie hist moments of a 
man, all the relative's and caste people gathei’ to take part 
ill the funerals. A Few grains oF rice are put in the month 
of the defunct pcTson by all the relatives and Friends as a 
last mark o( reg.-o’d For him. Idio widowed wife worships 
tlio body and exchanges betol-leavos with it. If a mar- 
ried woman di(*s before her Imsband, lior ])ody is laid in a 
litter constructed of green leaves and flowers and smearoil 
witli turmeric powder. 
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Tho (load body is g(3Tiora11y (tarried in a frame of bam- 
boo, and wlu^ro th(^ parties can aflord tbc expense, tlio 
frame is decorated witli (lowcn’s. Tt is pla(3od on tiic ground 
somewhere ^vhilo half way towards tlie burial ground, 
wliore tlu3 sou or other person oflieiatiug as tlic chief 
jnouriier goes round it witli a [)ot of boiled rice in his liands 
and siuaslKvs tlu^ pot on the gi*ouud, n('ar(\st the head of the 
corpse. 

ddie dea>d ar(^ buricul witli their head turned to the 
(South. A mnv' clot h, a phinlaiii leaf a,ud a small copper coin 
stuck in the (hr id uia,ii’s uosi^ aa'O the only things interred 
with him. This custom has '.riv(a\ rise to a provmrl) in 
Ivanuada, which iiunns Tliougli you earned so much, 
pity you ar(^ hd't Aviiliout a pi(' in your nose.” A muv cloth, 
I'ico, l)eteldeav(‘s and a. I'-'w (a)i])s ar(‘ hiid on the grave and 
tlu^ t(>li of the vdlag(' is ))id i/) take them as his fees and 
price for tin' gi’oiiud. Ihdoi'c' llio (airth is thrown over tho 
body, a V('ssel containing som(‘, lM>iled ri(*e is again taken 
round tlu' gra,v<.' three tim('s and smasluMl. If the ])ody is 
buriKMl, its remains and asli('sar(‘ tlirown in a poiid or river 
on the third day. Milk and ghee aia^ ponrcMl on tlu' grave. 
If it is tiu' hiisliim! (hat is dead, woman takes off lier 
bangles, fidi, ei(\, <and throws t!uan on the g:av('. Hence- 
forward she ceases to paint Ihv.-siM' wifh turmeric ])a-ste. 

Idle |)('riod of moniaiing lasts for t(m days. On the 
eleventh dav, tin' cast e p('opl'‘ e.re ted. A tenqilo is visited 
l)y the chief rnoioaier and coe.oannts are ])r('s(‘nted to tho 
god and brokt.'n in his na.nn'. ddiis C('i*oniony is meant 
to op(-'u tlic gal.es of iie.ua'ii more ('asily foi* the ('ntry of 
tlu' depart ('d soul. During t {i(‘ pi'iaod of im^nruiug, no 
f(3stivities are observed. Milk and sugar ai’e not used for 
food and casic' marks are not. put ou the iaice. ddu' whole 
])eriod of iiiouimiu's; is considered lobe one of jxjllntion. 

Agnate' re'lal ions obst'rve tho full period of nioiiruing 
for the death of an a.dnit, whde l-lu'y do not ohsorve any 
in(3nrning for t/ne (U'ath of a. cliild. 'the jiaaa'iits observe 
throe days of mourning for the death of their infant 
cliildron. 

For th(' pro[)itiation of tlie aiK'ostors in general, a f/(fde 
(cdosS) c( 3 iisisting of all tlu' aidicles of food and plantain 
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loaves and coins, is prosontod to a Pnrohlt on the Malia- 
laj^a dny. Religious nioiulicants such asDasayyas arc fed. 
Corcuionios for decoasod iiidivldiials are ' not performed 
periodically. 

Ili’alimans arc no! iTijuircd to assist at the funeral 
ceronionies wliieli ar'‘(' carihM! on Aviih tlu' aid of t!io caste 
men alone, wlio may he insl]ai(*-t(Ml what to do Viy the 
BraJimans. 

^I’lu'se aiT iiindus liy ridi'.'ioii and worshi])tlie ordinary 
divinties, and laive hotli Saivas and a.ishnavas among 
tlnmi. The Saivas worshdp Siddap]taji and Rajappaji. 

TIkm'o art' I wo Mdiei-ais mer.dieant ord.ers in this caste 
called Joiiis Idie Jogu 

are Saiva,s and ;ir(' ih<' d('V(ai'es or (^h^t ur/rriKKjiri 
Ih'rarn Tlicy (‘ai ry a hoim 

whicli eniiis a slirill sound and La ma 

; and ihev annually send an olTering of money to 
Ihui'V Ih ram ( This god llie\' woi'shi]) on Sun- 
days if not dally, dli • aia' w o"s!iippei*s of Vishnu 

and l()llow('i*s of IJanianii jacliarva. Their primn’pal god is 
Hanganatha on Hi’iigi.d ilai sam hill, ilolli these mon- 
(li(^ant ord('rs (‘ao animal i’ooi’ ami di iids alc.oholie liipiors. 
Tlie otlun* llesias can int(‘!maiTy with tlnmi. 

Tolasannna \^\\\. njlicgi-j tJanga, Mai*am- 

ma i:t1aiiah:d!i\s-mima, Ratahun- 

nia am! j a In mi mi .i*.:' iJn'ir dt-ities. ddiese 

Inive jnrisdici inn within emdai!! limits <»r leriilory, a,]id are 
to be annnaliy j)M)|)itimf( d for the widlai (mif the locality 
by hol(lingg////7/.s or u stivals, (m vlrlcm occ^asions liuffaloes, 
sheep and lowls, a)*e oflim sa(*i‘ifieed. Tin' mmiains of tlie 
animals slanght(‘red fur .’•aerdhs' am^ partakn'ii of by the 
p(H)])l(_‘. ddi(‘ ea.rerisscs hidbdois'^ am giM'n away to Ma- 
(ligas. Individual (ah rii.g’s ari' g'ivaii a.ftm* (^vory rc^movery 
Irom a bad dis('as(' sindi as, snrdi-])ox and (dioh'ra. During 
epidemic* sc'asons, s[»('('i;d olic'i’ing's ai*e made to the locaJ 
deities to mdm e them to (nim out tln^ intamding goddessc^s 
of the prevailing cjiidcmiicn 

ihijaris of this caste worship these d(‘itios daily in the 
temples built foi* tlnmi. At t ln^ a,nnnaJ festivities in front 


d(i’i of Sivn iind Viylmii j-(;s|)i3ctiv(}Iy ms llioir suprerno 
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of th(3 temple oi Maraiiuna, a N/V/i i.s playcMl. A poi*- 

poiuliciilar beam o[ about jirtoeii icet supports and acts as 
a j)ivot to anotlior lioj'izoiilal ])0a,iu. To the Ireo end of the 
latter, a devotee wlio has made a vow suspc.uids Idiiiself by 
^ettiu<4’ the hooh passed liirouf^li tiuj [lor^h at the back. 

The beam is turned round and when it coUipleLes one tiuai, 
the devotee is takem down and In; faiis [)rostraTo bidore the 
deity. The priest then gives Inm /du.>ve./a 

.Near tlie Sidi, S'ire- tro.iding ’ taaOjs [)iace. A. pit 
about b feet by o leid; with a dej)th of I f(;et is (illed with 
bui'ning cinders. The devotees tread tlie lire and walk the 
wliole length without wij icing. 

Natural objects are revered and ai'e^ accorded the 
ranks of gods and goddi'sses. Thus streams in high Hoods 
are worsnipped. A new cdotli, turmeric [lowder, and a [)air 
of new bamboo winnows aie ihrown in anil iloatedawa-y with 
the current. Snakes and ant-hills are no h'ss important as 
objects of reverence. On A’ey/ou day, ^e/yu-is made 

with Howers and incense lo sm*pent h(.>les, and milk is 
[)Oured for tlu.‘ snaki'S Lo di'itil.. riie snake idols, cut in 
stone and enshrined under idr jfnl and Irei^s, are 

visited with revinencc. Lrdieh mid.i'v i, ilie goddess of 
wealth, is the [>rjnci[)al deii,y oi’l.he casie, ajid they observe 
a yearly festival in her lioiioer. 

On the \ia,y, hshormon worship their iiots, 

and oidtivat-ors thOr [dnuglis. 

This caste lun-:. a. compare} rvciy iow sLatus, Tlioir Occupa- 
main occupations have been, iisinng, lime i.mining and bou. 
))alan([uin-bearim»‘ and enlrivaUun. Oi lai./ « he protessiou 
of lishing is not looked Uj) >n a.-. ,1 j\ sje.,era oi. ' one, since it 
leads to the killings of ma;i\' living beings. Serving as 
grooms, sweepers, and. chgoiaiu diidvers is cdso coiKlemncd. 

Nets are prepared, by tnem in the old fashion and they 
never purchase them iii the, ba/.aar or use. those not 
made by themselves. The pi iucipal instruuu.mts they use 
for tishing are a emu' vvuh a long* mug to wiiicJi ai'e attach- 
ed a liook and bai; at the end. iMm husks or outer meal 
of grains well l)oiled in water and lorinud iiilo balls are 
ttsed as bait. These bails a.re stuck to the gj*ouiid and a 
►^tick waving on water mdjcati'S (lieu* position. The suudl 
of the balls attracts lisli and the tishermeu make a sweep 
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of tlicrn witli ilwiir not wlioro f!ioy tlieiiiiselves cii- 

tunglod. Eavtl) woniiH aro nsc'd foi' Llio cano linos aiS bait. 

Supcrsti- 111 thoiv Casio assoi ill) lies, an accused person or a wit- 

tioHs. ness is said to have) sworn when be nierely ii;u('s round tlie 

ifatlieriipu; tliree times. 'I’liey do i.ot nsually toncli tlie 
lire, or any otber objecls lu lake t he oath 'I’hey believe in 
omens, oracles and sorcery. 

The isij^lit of a jackal and llial of a toddy pot are a,uion<r 
tlioso rcL»ai(l(Hl as auspiciuii.s omens. When any siedeness 
visits a. liouse, t hey consult Koi aoha. s()othsa)yevs, to know 
whether the ailment is o]ie sent l)y ( Jod or the effect of an 
evil eye. A lU'W hoi-n cldid is e;iven a nana.' sng\<^*ested hy 
the sootlisayer. In all ease's, chddren’s diseases a!*e 
(liaf^nosed by the soot hsayer, and his presei iptdon rc'L>’a,i*din^‘ 
disease's caused by spirits is iollowt'd in didail. Vov 
oracles, tln.'y ju) to temples to consult the |)^T‘sidini>’ deity. 
He is asked to givc^ (lowers, and d‘ s llower dro[)s down 
tothori<^‘ht of the idol, it is taken as ;i favonrahlo respoiiee, 
while flowers droj)ped to ihc' h'ft an? t he reverse. If the 
deity is ri'lnctaiiL to ^dvc' any (Udinit e indication, lie is coaxed 
by [iromises of utTei'i!i<.(s of animals and mom'y. it is 
believed l)y tlimn tliat- no devotee siippliia-itin^ with a 
faithful spii'it, has been disappulnu d till the pi'esentday. 

They tie talismans of c< l'per sheet beatc'ii thin with 
some writing; tliei'eon, cailled round their 

arms as preventives aj^ainst attacks (;f the s[)ij*its. yome- 
tiines tailsmans serve; to jinxmrc' lor tlir wi'are'is childrc'ii 
or success in imj)OJ'lanL andmiakinns. 

The flesh of ih(‘ lollowim; animals are allowed to be 
used as food: — fowl, sJieep, k^oat, ea’ane, )‘a.l)l)it, ci'ocodile 
and tortoise. f’liey never eajt lowls, she(yp, jj’oats, ci'anes, 
or other hitcher ordej* of ammals without' first idfering 
them to their e^ods ; a.aHl they iiulul<>'e in such luxuries 
chichy during festivals 'klu y consider it' a virtue lu 
abstain from animal food. 

Privileges. They ai'o entitled to loe, at iIk'o* marriages, a red 

cloth. cano()y an I palampim and umbndhi. Horses may he 
ridden by them. Some Heslas of Nan jangiid do not use a 
palamjnin, as oiiee upon a tinx' when a. l^ride and bride- 
groom ware going in it in a marriage prueessiun, it acci- 
dentally took hre and was burnt. 
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They belong to tlio eighteen Phanas which are said to 
1)0 a remnant of the old trade guilds. They do not dine 
with any of the nine Phanas wlio are their rivals. 

In caste status, these are higher than Vaddas and 
Koraclias. They do not take food with Waddas, Korachas, 
Barbers and Agasas, though all these latter eat in the houses 
of Bestas. 

Bostas are the usual Pujnris of Yellarnma and 
Marainma. 
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VADDAS. 


The caste of Vaddas contains a population, according J’opulation. 
to the Census of 190i, of 131,064, of wlioin 68,681 are 
men and 65,983 women. They are found in considerable 
numbers in the districts of Kolar, Cliitaldurg and 
Bangalore. 

The name of the caste is Vadda said to mean Nainc. 

the p('ople of Odra Connii'y which is identiru'd 

with Orissa. Tlie titles appended to their names a'-e 
(n^w* a chieftain), Hoi/i a carrier) and Hmu/a 

a head man), the latter l)eing less common and ap[)lied 
chiefly by the men of the Kalin Vadda section 

to their headman. 

Their hojue language is Telngn which they speak Linguairo. 
with an intonation that is uncouth and characteristic. 

As a whole, they are rude and illiterate and rarely know 
any other vernaculars of the peo])le amidst whom they 
settle. They are strong, muscular and of fine size and 
proportion. In common parlance a Vadda denotes an 
uncommonly heavy-looking, rude and uncivilized piu-son. * 

No reliable information is Jivailablo about their origin. Origin. 
They are said to have originally immigrated into the 

Mysore State from Orissa, O^ra-Desa. They tell a story 
I which gives them a divine origin. Parvati and Parame.s- 
v,ara wore on a sultry day rambling on the earth and got 
very thirsty. They looked round for a well to drink water 
and quench their thirst, and finding none, Siva created a 
man and a woman out of the drops of perspii’atiou Avhich 
fell from his body. These were provided with implements 
uocossary to dig, namely, a crow-bar, a pickaxe, and 
a basket and were asked to dig a Avell and procure water. 

*A Vadda i.s so very noisy even in liis sober eon versa t, ion tliat any 
■ lend find disoi'derly talk is known as Vaddii’s .secret convei.sfitioii. 
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Tho command was immediately obeyed and cool water was 
given to tho gods to quench their thirst. The latter were 
extremely gratified and ajsked the new-born pair what 
boon they would have for their labour. But the demand 
made by tliose i)oe])lo was so very excessive ajid out of all 
proportion to their laboitr, .that Siva disgusted at their 
cupidity, ordained that thenceforth they and their children 
should earn their broad only by digging wells and tanks. 

The caste is made up of (1) Kallu or lira (awtJ'J) or 
Banii (Ooft) VatMo-Hy (2) Manm or Bailu or Desa- 

(lit Va<!<!as ami (3) Uppii Va4das. The names arc 
suggestive of their professions and tho manner of their 
living, which are detailed further. These three divi- 
sions are endogamous. Kallu Vaddas who (piarry stone 
are acknowledged to bo superior to the other classes and do 
not eat with them. Maniiu Vaddas follow the profession of 
doing earthwoi'k to tanks or digging in gardens or else- 
where for wages. They lead a wandering life, d’he Uppu 
Vaddas are persons who arc oinployed as swoej)ers in mu- 
nicipal towns, d'hese rank as the lowest in the scale and 
the other divisions do not eat with them. By changing the 
lino of their work into that of stone, earth (or Mannu) 
Vaddas may bo allowed to marry a girl of the Kallu Vadda 
section. 

The caste cont ains a largo* number of exogamous divi- 
sions, in some of which such as Pula-vallu flower- 

men) Mallolu-valju .lasinine flower-men), tho 

momboi's exhibit some special regard for the object Avhich 
gives the name to tho division. A list of exogamous divi- 
sions is given in the Appendix. 

They have no hypergainous divisions in the caste. 

During the pregnancy of the wife, a Vadda does not 
breach a tank or carry a corpse. The birth cere, .o:.ies ob- 
served by them ar(j extremely simple. Tt is not an uncom .ion 
thing that a Vadda woman of the Mannu section gives 
birth to a child even when she is doing her daily work 
as a cooly. As soon as signs of delivery appear, she retires 
under tho shade of a tree, some women of the caste attend- 
ing to her. A little while after the delivery is over, she 

* 'I'bdii’ comiii())i siijiijg is 

?)%■ r is, ‘ la it possible to count the gotras of tlie Vaddas and 

tho graiiis of sand f’ 
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isi led back to her* hut with: her waist bandaged and a cloth 
tied round her bead. The ease with which Vadda wouieii 
bring forth their children is provei-bial and is probal)ly ac- 
counted for by the exercise they take in the open air, 
while doing their cooly work, though the unsopliisticatcd 
Vad(jlas themselves attribute this to some sort of curse (s’ji) 
which they received from one of their Gurus.* 


This description applies fully to the case of wandering 
Vaddas. But those that have settled down in towns ob- 
serve the ceremonies of the people amidst whom they live. 

The mother and the child are bathed on the 5th, the 7th 
or the 9th day, when a dinner is given to the caste, and 
the child is put into a cradle and given a name in the usual 
fashion. 

The following may bo given as typical names. : — Names. 


Males 
Yella Bdyi 
Guruva Bdyi 
Hanuma Bdyi 
Dasa Btlyi 
Ganga Bdyi 




Female 
Yollamma 
Guruvi (dJdj)S5) 
llanumi 
Tirnmi 
Gangamma 


A childless man may adopt a son from among his Adoption, 
agnatic relations ; but on account of tint gonoi’jtl poverty of 
the caste, adoptions rarely lake place. 'I’he ceremony ob- 
served is the one usual in similar castes. 


Polygamy is somewhat common, as an addilional M.-iniiiii-o. 
wife is taken either to help the family in work or foi‘ want 
of children. The first wife’s consorrt is always obtiiincd, 
and it is generally considered a mark of alllueuce to htive 
more than one wife. 


Marriages before puberty arc not compulsory, btit 
they take place often. No :igo limit is prescribed :ind a 
woman can contract marriage at any period of life ; but 
she will bo considered to have lost in status if she is not 
married at all. An unmarried woraaji’s dead body is 
carried only by the bands and consigned to the pit without 
liny formal burial ceremonies. 

* It is said, that when a profifnant woman doos work (ciirryinsj; 
earth), sho gets an extra slnrc?, tho additional sliaro hoiiig iiitniidod for 
•lor child in the womb. (=erCfca@«5,/9? ^3 Jjsto 'asSndecJ sSJSrtJ 

B 2 
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The general prohibition of marriage -within the exoga- 
mous circle is observed as in other castes. For marriage, 
preferemco is given to a near relation such as a daughter of 
a ]:)aternal aunt or maternal uncle, or of an elder sister. 
Marriage is Tint contracted between persons who are related 
as mother’s sister’s children or children of agnatic cousins. 
Two sistei’s ai-e not given in marriage simultaneously to one 
penson. Kxchang(‘ of danglitc^rs is not considered objection- 
able, though only rarely practised. 

The proposal for the marriage comes from the boy’s 
parents or friends, who after considting an astrologer as 
to the agreenumt of the stars representing the names of 
the bridal pair, repair to the house of the girl’s father on 
an appointed day, and make the proposal by presenting 
him with the amount of the “ l)ri(le price,” one measure 
of rice, a small measure of ghee, and some betel-leaves 
and nuts. 'I'he (dders of the caste and other friends of tli-' 
girl’s father arc' inviterd to witness tlie ceremony, which is 
known as the / vne/ez/e of agreement 

fatlu'r i-oeeives the gifts and tiu' proposal is (horeiii)on 
considerc'd (o lx; accepted. 

. d’iie marriage take's ])lac(' on a subscajnent day fixed 
by the piirties. Tt is celebrated in the house of the bi'ide- 
groom, and generally lasts foui' days. 

The first day is known as Tolijvmipn that 

is “the first saffron,” on Avhich thc! bride and the bridegroom 
are anointed and bathed, and turmeric paste is smc'arod ovei' 
timir bodies. 'I’he new clothes to be used lor tine marriagi' 
occzasion arc' dcHlicated to the ancestors, and fi-uits and 
cocoanuts are offered to an idol in a temple. 

The second day is known as 
i. “ the return saffron.” 

On the third day, the Airam, that is, the sacred pots 
arc; installed in their place. 'I’hat evening, the party of 
the bride arrive, and arc; m(;t by that of the bi-idegroom. 
As a tnark of respect, the latter entertain the former witii 
toddy, a considerable ejuantity of whicdi is consumer!, .t 
company of marric;;! women go to a well and Avashing tlir 
new pots, bring them l)ack in slate to the pandal of grc'cr 
loaves set. u[) foi- the marriage. A wooden pestle Avrap[)c’cl 
round with a yellow turban and croAvned with leaves of tin' 
elambolana tree is fixed in front of tho marriage 
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booth, to servo as what is styled tlio “milk post” by other 
castes ; and puja with incense and fruits and flowers is 
offered to it. 

The bride and bridegroom are thou seated in the 
l)()()tli and new clothes are ])resented to tliem, and rice 
])Ourcd into their hands joined togetlier, by tlie elders of 
the caste. Tdio bridegroom then ties a string of black 
hcJids or a palm leaf round tlio neck of the bride, and leads 
licr round the post three times. 

The sacred pots are tlion visited by the couple 
who make pujih to tliem. They tlum light up a lamp 
|)laced near those pots, and it is considered an evil sign 
if tliis lamp should go out by any accident, and so it is tended 
with anxious care. 

Tim mnlmrla or the real niarriag(‘ takes ])laco ou the 
fourth (lay. A betel-leaf is shjip(‘(l as a fiiniKd and sonu^ 
inarricMl wcmieii first poui* milk or \Vid(‘r iliroiigli it into i\\v 
hands of ih(‘ C(.)U|)1(' joiiK'd (oei'thor, aud IIkoi 1 hr, lal (rr pour 
milk iiitoeacdi other’s liands, wliile thr Ifinldli/nn/hi 
l!ir (rrste (dder maji) i'(‘p(‘:dis llie formula zpiA 

(Tlu^ \vo]*d is ; do uoi. r(> l)ack rii i lu' w < A fha* 

lliis cerc'inoiiy lh(‘ couph' are tak(‘ii in slate' to a l('m[)l(.‘ t(» 
oiler prayers to the deity. 

I’he same evening, tlu^ bride and her [)aily with 
the bridegi’oom leave tJie house of t-he latVei and go to 
tlu‘ hi'ide’s hous(', and it i.s said that tlu' lamp Jit in the 
hridegroom's house should not he vStaai that night, by I he 
bride and her part y. INh'xt morning all return to the hride- 
grooin’s house wh(‘ro a gtmorai dimiei* is gixu'u t(’) the (/aste. 
Aft(M‘ diiiiK'r the usual Simhasaiia.'*'' is W()i'shipj)e(l 

ami betehleavc's and areca, nuts in th(> iu'ap formed foj‘ 
are distrihutoil in tlu^ prc'scribed ordm* of |)r(V(Ml(‘iK‘(\ 

The piaiicipal item of expoiulituiH' in a marriage is 
laiuoi* sup])lied to the guests on a^ liberal scale, a, ml the 
total aiiiouuts to more tJuui Rs. 100 in or<linary erases. 
The ^expenses are ino->lly boriu* lyy tlu* lu’idegrooin’s 
pat ty and thci customary ])’.’(‘sents givem to th(‘ lamd of tlu*. 
r:isLo and other funct.iona,ri(\s aj'c subscribed for by l)otli 
parties, the 'Dridegruoni’s contribution being double that of 
‘ the l)ridiPs i)avty. 

Tradili(ms r(‘ga.rding ca])tur(‘ of wivi's ar(‘ uof< found 
iti this caste. 

* «)!' liod.'i L-a.sti'* [>, 1^. 
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Tera. 


Peculiar 

observances 


Puberty. 


Tern, V6U (^) or bridc-price is Rs. 7 and somotimes 
varies up to Rs. 1 5 according to family custom. A widower 
wlieu lie marries a spinster lias to pay Rs. 25 as bride- 
price in addition to the Siwati-honnu Jo***^, co-wife’s 
money). 

It is said tliatRs. 101 was tlio amount of tera formerly 
fixed, but as it was too heavy to bo borne, many could not 
marry. One of their headmen (Nayaks observing 

that most of his gang wore long beards, being unmarried, 
realised tl)e oppressive nature of the tax, and reduced it to 
the present amount together with 101 nuts. Even this may 
now be com]>omided for, by the bridegroom agreeing to 
serve his father-in-law, till ho begets a female child and 
presents her to his bi’other-in-laAv. 

These men have certain pecidiar observances. The 
bridegroom grows his beard until marriage and removes it 
at that time. Drums and music are not allowed, but in 
their place, a metal plate is sounded during marriage pro- 
cessions. Bluhhiiija (¥^^o^-marriage chaplet) and flowers 
are not used.* 

A woman during her menses is considered to be in 
j)ollution, which is observed with more than ox'dinary rig- 
our for seven days on the first occasion. She is pro- 
hibiteil fi’om entering the kitchen and touching xxtonsils 
used for household wox-k and is given a sepaj'ate dish for 
eating. (Ireen leaves of AnkoLe tree are kept as 

a charm iji the shed erected separately foi‘ hex’. Iix the 
evenixigs her relatives presexit her with .jaggory, cocoanut, 
jian-supari and turmeric. She is xiot allowed to sleep xit 
night and Jier mother and other female relatives keep oxx 
talking to her to keep her awake. She bathes on the 
eighth da}' and after touchixig the Tang((di phint, 

is allowed to enter the inner ])arts of the house. 3f the 
girl is already married, the coxisummatioii of ixxarriage may 
takx' place any day after this event without any further 
cex’emony. If slie is not xnarrietl, the coxxsuxuxnatioxx 


j ulih' liMA t* lu '-tuno iil/no.sl; olismlifti', (jiilyllio wandDviii^' 
still ailliDrint;- tolluMii, VaiiUIus wlioltavD stii tied iluwij, liiivc 
l(x it lur^e ‘ xtciil been (lie ensluuis of Vakkali^^jis as re^’iirds 

iii;irriii^*(3 ;i 'id edl in tint pipers Inrimisie and use BheUkinga and do not 
^•low beaitls lill iiiaLriLigo. Iliit all tJie sections nsu a pcstlc {^) 
as the ' hiilk post. ’ 
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takes place some day after tlie regular marriage ceremonies 
are over, when the husband lias to give an additional dinner 
to the caste and regale them with drink, iiirls married 
before puberty remain with tlieir parents till the time of 
consummation ; boys are not generally married till they are 
able to work and earn for themselves. 

Remarriage of widows is allowed, and it is stated that widow 
a woman may not marry more than seven times, a re- riictrriago. 
stiiotioii not certainly onerous to tla^ weakoi’ sex. 8ho 
may not mari*y a lirotlier, but may consort with any of the 
cousins of lier deceased husband. *Slie should eschew 
those belonging to her father’s kuht. The binding portion 
of this union which is regarded as souKuvhat an inferior 
kind of mai’riage, is the tying of the black beads round 
the neck of tlie woman by the suitor, or by a widowed 
wroman. 

Tlio caste people denmnd Rs. 4 for effecting unions 
of widows with their partners. The husband pays to the 
parents of tlu‘. woman a sum equal to only half the value 
of the proper tcra, 

it is said that a widow may transmit the property in- 
herited from her former husband (if sonless) to Iku* issue 
by a subsecpient marriage, but it is doubtful whetlier such 
a custom even if proved to exist will be recognised by the 
Courts. 

The marriage tie may Ix^ dissolved at tlu^ instance of Divorce, 
either of the jiarties, A Inisband ean divorce liis wife for 
adultery, but has to pay to the caste a tine of Rs. b which 
is spent for drink. But when a wife loaves her linsband, 
she has to return the symbol of the nian-iage t-io to him. 

If she subsequently marries anotlier man, tli(‘ lattei* has 
to refund to the firsts linsband his nuunaage (‘X]:)(‘nses, and 
the li‘ra aaiioiint, besides I’etnrning I be j(‘wels givcni to 
the woman. Jn some places, how(‘ vor, the Zc/v/ is not 
refunded. Ihie second iiiisband lias also to pay a liciC 
of lls. 5 to the casle. Parcnits do not reeiaba' into their 
family a. daylight er wdio has (lesei*t(‘(l her husband or has 
been divorced by him. Jftliey do so, ihey are re(|nired 
pay a penalty of Rs. to the caste. 

A )>r()V(a-|) which ('\f)r('sscs this licciis'* givni <0 .1 \ woiiiMii 

tiuis nK'inr: (lint :i 

who lias cousortuU with seven men is a ivspcclahlc lh»yi 

a Vudda) luadroia 
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Adultery. 


Basavis. 


Adultery is not abhorred and may be condoned by 
payment of u small fine to the caste and the infliction of 
corporal punishment on the guilty party. If a charge of 
adultery is made good against a man, he is made to crawl 
round their settlement on all fours carrying one or two 
persons on liis back. A woman similarly convicted has to 
force herself into a basket and tumble about with weights 
in another basket placed on her head. Sometimes she is 
laid on a bod of thorns thinly spread on the ground with 
weights loaded on her. These modes of punishment 
formerly in vogue, jiave prolaibly almost gone out of 
practice. If they arc ever practised at all now, it 
may be among the primitive section of the wandering 
Vad^as. 


Sexual license l)efore marriage is not tolerated Jis a 
matter of course, but if the girl is discovoj'ed to have 
erred witli one of her OAvn caste, the fault is condoned by 
marriage wdth him. If he is Avithiji prohibited degrees or 
is of a different but higher caste, tlie girl is fined five to 
ten Rupees by tlie caste headman. After payment of the 
fine, she may l)c given over to any otlier in marriage. If the 
lovcn- should decline to marry her when marriage is pei’iuis- 
sil.)le, he is ])ut out of caste, and she is free to marry any 
other person. 

If an adult female cannot get any one to marry her, 
she may be dedicated to a fi'ce life in the name of 
Yallamma. She is bathed and smeared with saffron, 
and is seated on a blanket in the temple of this 
goddess, in thej)re.senco of the headman and others of the 
caste. j\iarried women give hci’ turmeric and the 'inljdri 
of the temple makes jinja to the goddess and ties a i/Ui 
(with an elligy of the goddess) I’ound her neck, with an 
invocation to the deity to pi-otect the girl as her ehild. 
The castemen who attend at the ceremony are fed at the 
father’s expense. The girl has to spend the first night at 
the temple. Thenccjfoi'th she may live with any person of 
her own or of a siipiuMOr caste, b\it may iiot entertain one 
of a lower caste, without forfeiting her own. Her children 
il born t(j a man of tlie same caste rank as legitimate 
JiKunbers, while (liose born to men of higher castes .ire 
regardi.-d as foj’nung a segiarate suln or line. Such a daughter 
is regardeb as efpial to the son of her father, and her 
children are entitJ(;d to inherit ju’opcrty along with their 
grandfather’s male iisuc. 
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The dead are buried in the ground, but in the case of Death and 
tliosc who meet with an unnatural death such as from . 

bites of wild animals, or of pregnant women or of lepers, the 
dead body is generally burnt, and in some parts of the 
State, it is placed by the side of a boulder or a stump of a 
decayed tree and covered over with stones lioaped up. 

This practice which goes by the name of Kallu 86ve 
— stone-service) is probably the relic of a vciy archaic 
age. Women dying without a marriage or childless are 
buried without funeral ceremonies among Kallu Vaddas. 

The body is muffled up in a blanket and carried by hands 
to the graveyard where it is biu-ied with its head turned 
to the south. 

Tlio funeral ceremonies observed by the people of this 
caste are the same as those observed by Kurubas and 
other similar classes. The section of Vaddas who ai'o 
I'inmdinadhdris invjtj. Satanis to offleiate 

at the funerals. 

The period of mourning is twelve days for the death of 
adidt agnates and five days for that of young children and 
(laughter’s sons. In Tunikur and ])arts of Ibivagada., 
however, Kallu Vaddas observe a period of twelve days 
also for the death of daughter’s sons. They show their 
grief by abstaining from flesh and spirituous liquoi's and 
by not taking part in auspicious festivities iluring the 
period of mourning (^SiHukti Ordinarily a body 

is buried with no accompaniments, but that of a person 
dying on Friday is buried with a live chicken. 


They believe in the survival of the ghost after death, 
yraddhas are not observed by them but once a year new 
clothes are dedicated in honour of the dead a, ml worn with 
devotion. Brahmans do not offleiate as priests for these 
Itcople, but Satanis eonduet their ceremonies on tlie last 
day of the pollution. 


Kalin Vaddas may be said to have setthal down to 
ordinary village life, while some JMaimu Vadd is are still 
nomadic iu habits, wandering from place to place ami eu- 
cumpiug tem[)Oi'arily iu the outskirts ol village's or tanks 
Hoar their work. Once in every two or three years tlu'V 
attend the ./d/m, festival of their tutelary doily. Tlieir 
foiiipovary settlements consist of fifty to one hundred 
'nniilies according to the quantity of work found in the 


Sucilil 
stiUiis and 
liabils. 


* ^V^t>i‘slii|)pors ol* Vislniu, ilui Vnislmava iiiai'k oil tlic loiv- 

I luad, tluj imioi' lino boilin' rodtli.-b orvoUou sallron, iiiul iboiw-^i wliito- 
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Dwellings. 


Admission 
into the 
caste. 


Food. 


neighbourhood. As they have to mov 0 :out for fresh work, 
they travel with all their goods and watch dogs, even 
the inatorials of huts being transported on donkeys or 
bullocks. Though they cannot be set down as profes- 
sional thieves, they seldom miss an opportunity for replen- 
ishing their scanty riches by means of highway robbery 
or petty larceny. 

The dwellings of the wandering Vaddas consist of 
huts made of split bamboo mats and rounded like the 
covering of a country cart, without any separate apart- 
ments. Kallu Vaddas and others who have settled in 
villages biukl houses of a permanent nature. While the 
itinerant Vaddas pitch their liuts either outside the 
villages or near the places where they work, the settled 
V addas have their houses along with those of others in the 
village. 

They take into their caste a Kuruba or a Golla 

or a man of any other higher caste than their own. 
Feinale members, it is said, can bo taken from among the 
inferior castes, but such recruits are regarded as half 
caste. The aspirant has to spend a considerable amount 
in supplying food and drink to the caste before his ad- 
mission, and the headman touches his tongue with a heated 
needle besides ])rocuring for him lirtlin and proxdi^a 
(holy water and victuals) from the temple of their tribal 
goddess, Yallamma. 

Their daily food consists of ragi bread and balls, with 
vegetables and dhall. 1'hey eat almost any animal food 
excei)t beef. Sheep, goats, pigs, squirrels, wild cats, 
lizards and mice are equally welcome to them. Both the 
sexes indulge in immoderate drinking and even children 
are not free from this vice. They do not fish and do not catch 
big game, but are adopts in snaring field rats and squirrels, 
and men, women, and children armed with sticks join with 
considerable zest in hunting for such vermin liy the aid 
of dogs. 'L’his indeed is one of their keenest sports. 

Idiga is the lowest caste in whose houses Vaddas 
eat. j\ladigas, Malas (Holeyas) and Korachas cat in the 
houses of Vaddas.* 

Village washermen wash their clothes and the 
barber paia-s their nails, but it is said these two classes do 

'^"VaddiL vvuiuuii arc said nut io eat in the honiseB oC Vakkaligati 
as Hie latter toncli soil when imiuuriii^' the fields. 
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not render their services to the Vaddas during marriages. 

A Vacjda can draw water from the common village well and 
his approach is not regarded as polluting by anybody. 

Barth and stone work is their characteristic occu- Occupatiow. 
pation, and tank-digging, well-sinking, road -making and 
quarrying stone arc mostly done by men of this caste. 

They also carry on trade in salt in out-of-the-way places. 

The Salt Vaddas at Bangaloi-f;, Kolar, and 

other municipal towns are employed as street sweepers 
and they are regarded as outcastes by the main liody. 

There are a few among them who are cultival ors possess- 
ing lands of their own. Some stone Vaddas also go 
about villages and towns in search of jobs of roughening 
the surfaces of grinding stone mills.* 

Vandas have earned a bad reputation as thieves, t 

Though they cannot be properly classed among the 
professional criminal tribes, many of those detecteil in 
the commission of highway roblieries, are found to bo 
Vaddas, especially of the itinerant and immigrant classes. 

The indigenous Vaildas whether of the Kalin or of the 
Mariflu section have mostly settled down to peaceful habits. 

Another prominent characteristic in the wandering 
Vaddas is their persistent and insatiable demand for moiiey 
from their employers. They always hav(> an advance owing 
to their employer equal at least to twice as much as their 
Avork is worth, and it is not uncommon that when the ad- 
vance accumulates to a tolerably largo amount (hey desert 
their employor and decamp without any previous notice. 

The Vaddas Avork in gangs under contractors avIio are 
often put to much loss on this account. 

The Vaddas believe themselves to be raised almve others 
of the same craft, if they do not engage themselves in 


* MoHt llOUSCS pOSHC'HS stOHl! lllills i'lU' grilldlllg I’tCl' itlul l ilgi. A 
cimnlar hUiuu is imbeddrcl in tlu! t'i'oinid oi’ ijluccd looso, and on a 
AS oodeii pivot dri van tlii’ougli its celdoi’ anollu-i' lomnl si iiu; aaiiIa ;i. stukr 
lixad as 11 liaiidlo noar its rim, is mado lo rovolvr drivrn by woimm 
S(|iiattiiiii’ on tbo lloor. Tlmii) isa cup-liko rwopi aclu On lliu nppen’ .sloim 
Avliui'd it iakes tlm |iivot and grain is pul. in I liroiigli it. Tlio im "Im nism 
IS ta ude, but it is vory olTurtivo. Tim griiidiii”' siirrucrs ill (be tw o .stniu s 
.Vvt Avovii out I)y usr, and then tbo siU’l'iioo lias lo be niado l on^h ii;;ain 
by till! eliisel of tliosc Vaddas. 'I'liey got about uii anna ioi' the work 
Avliiidi is done in an b(mi’’s lime. 

+• Notes on tbo Griuiiual Tribes of tbo Madras I’lcsblency by 
/I''. 1’. Alullaly. 
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plastering walls with cowdnng or red earth or in sweeping 
the streets. 

Jnlieritaiice In the matter of inhoritance, they follow the Hindu Law 
as administered in the State. The propei’ty of the father 
is on his death distributed among all the sons, the eldest 
of tliem getting an extra share. The unmarried sons at 
the time of partition are allowed their marriage expenses 
Irom tlie eommon proja^rty in addition to their shares; the 
daugliters and the sisters are given some portion, either 
a field or some cattle or a jewel. One peculiarity in their 
pai*tition, is said to be that a pregnant woman gets also a 
share loi* her unborn child. Illdtduf the alliliatioii of a 
son-in-law, is practised in this caste. 

Caste as- ^I^hey have caste jHinclimjaU which, consist (.)f the Ya ja- 

seJiihly. man (headman) and a few old men known as lluddldvani- 
(Un 01* vvise men), wit h a beadle called Koiidiga- 

dii They take eognizanet^ of disputes between 

tlie members of a. lamily or dillerent lainilic's and otfences 
relating to the violation of caste rules in the mattoi'S of 
eiiting, drinking, adultiay, et(^ In ;ui (nu)uiry at such an 
;iss(‘mbly, tin' (*()m|)l;n*nnnt. and t he a.ecns(‘d swc‘ai* by placing 
a twig in the liands of the foreman of the council to 
promise to abide by tlK.Mlecision arrived at by the assembly. 
They have also to (le|)()sit a (*('rtain sum as the probable cosi, 
ol leeding t,lu‘ caste and sn])plying tluan with liquor, as a 
preliiiiinaiy condition of empiiry. A witness calk'd before 
the ass(.mil)ly has to go round them holding in his hands a 
little twig ])resen(ed to him by the jan-t-y wdio 1 ms called 
him to testify, lie then says 

tlmt is, " Upon my parents’ word, L 
shall not tcdl a lie as to what 1 know.” Thoroupou he 
breaks the t wig into two and begins liis statement. Tliis 
is e(|uival('nt to his swearing tliat he sejiarates the truth 
from falsehood in his tc'stiniony, as pieces into which the 
twig is brolnm an* s(‘pa.rated from each other. If tli (3 
witiK'sses decliiui to sweai* in this manner, th(3 pni'ty who 
cnlled them loses his (3as(c eonb'stiiig parties jiri' tiioii 

advised to come to terms. If, howevea*, they are (obdurate, 
ilie losing p(!rson is made to boai* the weight of a grinding 
st.one on liis head as a [amalty, 

^ Wluai i( is iiJCMHt to siiy tli.-ii, jiiun's avooI is iJie uxac-t ti'utli, it is 
snkI tli.-U lie N(»c;jks as i( a I wi'j' liud been tiukcii aiul luiiKlod over bv liiui 
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The panchayat may award, either a fine, or cor- 
poral pimishment. If it is a fine, half of it goes to the 
Yajaman (headman) and the other half to the rest of the 
people of the caste assembled. The maximum fine for 
abusive language is one ru])oe for a male person and 
higher ifitisa female that is abused. A daughter-in-law 
abusing her mother-in-law is moi'e severely dealt with, as 
she will have to carry on her head a grinding stone throe 
times round their settlement of huts. For the offence of 
adnltoiy, a fine of ton laipees is ordinarily levied. 

They arc Hindus by religion and are the worshipjjcrs Rolision. 
of Sahtis and Vishnu in his several rei)reseiitations. Ven- 
kataramana of Tiru])ati is the principal object of their 
vcucration. The principal goddi-ss is Yallamma and is 
worshipped under one or the othei' of the following; 
names, Sunkalamma (lhandnnma 

M.araruma Sidubainma Kariyanmia ("5^0 

liaugamuui or Y!illa,mma 

(loddc'sses ai'(i worshipped on '1’ui‘sdiiys and Fridays 
with thc! help of a priest Itelougiug to om^ ol the lower 
castes. On otlier days, any devotee can l)reak cocoaiiuts, 
and burn camphor in fi'ont of the temple dedicated to any 
of those godd(!sses, without tlie help of the priest or pujurl. 

Annual fo.stivals are hold iii tluur honour and on such 
occasions large collections of people take part in tbe 
festivities. 

Kariyamma at Sira, in the Tumkur District, 

is an imjmrtant goddess worshipped by this caste, in who.se 
lionour a Jatra, i.e., an annual festival, is held on the New' 

Year’s Day (vonsa). Buffaloes are sacrificed to this god- 
dess during the festival. Sidde Devaru is the 

male god installed near the temph! of Kariyamma. A man 
of the Vadda caste is its prie.st. Animal sacrifices arc not 
made to this god but only Amgetable food is offered 

They have a belief that childi-en after they do])art 
from this earth live in the shape of s])irits known as Iraiai 
or rraga"aru which visit peo[)le in 

their dreams and cry for help. To pro|)itia.te such spirits 
Ii’ithalhiH that is, stones having male figures cut 

ill them, are planted outside the village and occasional 
worship is made to them. 
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Dress and 
ornaments. 


Other cus- 
toms. 


WTion a settlement of Vacjcjas is snffoping from the 
ravages of an epidemic, such as small-pox, Si^ubamma (b* 
i.e., the goddess of small-pox is installed on a bed 
made of green niargosa leaves and worshipped in the usual 
style, curds and cooked rice mixed together forming au 
important item of the offerings. After due propitiation, 
the goddess is transpoi’tcd beyond the borders of their vil. 
lage or settlement and left at the confines of another village, 
the people of which with dne ceremony pass her on further. 
This transportation from place to place goes on, till the 
goddess misses her way in the jungles or becomes inocuons 
after the monsoons have well set in. 

Their women do not wear bodice cloths, or tie their hair 
into a knot, or dross it with oil. A woman that shows 
even a slight inclination to neatness and trespasses the 
limits of custom in the matter of dressing herself and her 
hair, is looked down upon as transgressing the rules of 
conventional propriety. They wear glass bangles on their 
left hands and brass ones on the right. Toe rings arc used 
])y married women only. A big nose-screw is the charac- 
teristic ornament of a. Vadda woman who also puts on 
a large number of strings of white and l)lack beads round 
lier neck. They are however slowly changing in these 
respects imitating the more refined neighbours, Uppu Vad- 
das being the most conservative among them. 


A Vadijia man is not supposed to shave his head or 
board, but this prohibition has become obsolete except 
among the Uppu Vaddas, who still refrain from shaving 
their heads, though their boards may be removed. 

The Vaddas have no spiritual head or guru. They 
say that long ago they had a guru or raziv, who was of 
ascetic habits and eschewed moat and sugar. They were 
also vegetarians in those days. Once when they visited 
their razti, in one of his periodical tours to give them 
tirllui and prandda and receive their contributions, he sup- 
plied them with rice and other provisions and sent them to 
a pond to cook and oat their food. The sight of fish in the 
clear water of the stream Avas too tempting to bo resisted, 
and they caught and cooked it for theraselvos. Their gum 
cursed them to remain flesh-eaters for all time- and forsook 
them, and they have never again ventured to raise anptlicr 
to that position. 
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Another peculiar custom is that Vaddas, never oat a 
tortoise. They call it their grandmother and say 

that formerly it did them some service and in recognition 
of this, they do not kill it. If a Vadda sees anybody carry- 
ing a live tortoise for eating it, lie buys it from liim and 
takes it to a well or tank and leaves it there in the water. 
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APPENDIX. 


List of Bxogaraous Divisions (Gdtras). 


Meanings (if any) 


Pandip'itJavalla 


Pig 

Jarapala 



Alnliitn.icda 

(eseJo's'JoWw) 


Manjara 

(sSooesrf^ 


Pi (ala 


Plank 

n again 



Yanumaln 


Biiffaloe 

Uj/pnla 

(erosive.) 

Salti 

(hnijaht 



Mallrla 


J asm! no Mower 

Malle pain 



Dijcmuigala 



Santahuppala 


Salt seller in week- 

Jadijrila 


ly fairs 

Kiinjigala 



Sdrlgala 

(7^'S>t)7iv^ 


Pooi'asaht 



Mavgala, 



Sail ala 



Paltepal({ 

(3de5 


Yvlugalla 

(d!)o?<or{W ) 


Rota. 


Moi*tar 

Diiihjgala 



Sdtala 



Gujjala 



Baltaht 



Uajidi 

(Woa) 

dart 

(JhiHua Pattfli 

(s5i^a)oa) 

JMttlo cart 

Po} a Sf( 



Daii(fagala 

^ZSoZiTiv^ 
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DiuufMfjahi 

(£j)o!Srio)^ 


(ffhjruiiidlUfh 



StMujilli 

(jjTsaria)) 


RdjifJa 



Barli.chffJcalhthf 



Ti/tliviJAC 



Sr/fi 

(-%) 

1 l<‘;i(l!n;iii 

Yarra 

(cd.dj) 

ll.'d 

Ydcaht 



l)()>U(tl 



(j<( tK'jKfla 





}.l:vt-^\')s;i 

uufl'i 


r^iiiK: of 

i 


jj; di-‘\'{'ll(‘!l Oi 
!\ !::'lrotl 



1 . 1 ! . 

» j 

Kr.iiVI,'' 

( i 

Ori'' ■'. 1 (.'ol'juji u. 

P. ! I'll hi 

{ } 

!’'!o\\ •.'].• 

PiAjdiiiiitu ralif 
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NAV IN DAS, 

Nayiiidtis iiuuil)or(Ml -/U^oordiiin' to tlH3 (Joiisiis of 1901, Popuktion. 
'hS, 1 7!J, of whom 10,420 wore males. Tlioy aro found in 
lai‘gcst numbers in tlie f)istriets of 1bini>*alore, Mysore and 
Kolar. 

Tiio general name is Naijiiiihi \n lva,nnada, x^mo. 

Mamjnla iii l\4ugu, and A)iiin(ilt<ni in Tamil. ^J'lie 

Hindustani term ilnjdiii is also very commonly 

employed. T4m term Nayinda is said to be derived from 
tli(^ Sanskrit term Nnju'ta which means a barber, 

of which a shortoi* form Ae/ seems to be employtal as 
the name of a similar caste in Nortln^rn India. The term 
MaJh/ff/fC aaispicious) is api)lied to lliem, as they a.ye 

called to assist at aus|)ici()us cauumionies in various ways, 

ddieir prolession of shaving is g(Mierally regarded as 
inauspicious, and tin? pro[)er naim^ of the ea^to is not pro- 
nounced es[)ecially by married wonien of the upper class('s. 

IMiey call him one not to be tliought of or named 

QP especially when his name has to be 

mentioned at niglits. 

He is also known by Ids profession as Ksluninl'd 
one wdio shaves), Krhf.si [{(Oi, one, 

doing the work, i. c., of shaving) and lllt<ij<nitrl or Mclntjard 
musician). 

The members of this caste prefer to call themsolvevS by 
this last name or Aiujd ndrus or XaijiUKt ksluftris. It is diffi- 
cult to discover why they adopted the name Angara kas. 

Angai'aka is also known as Alangala, the planet giving tJie 
name to Tuesday, and as these men are styled Alangalis in 
Telugu, some one must have jocularly ap])lied the erjuivalent 
of Alangala to them. Trobaidy tlie name was adopted as it 
was more euphonious than their ordinary voriiacular names. 

N B 
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Divisions, 


^Tlioy even say that Mars (Angaraka) is the barber for the 
Devas, a statement for which there is no warrant in any 
of the acc<'-pte(l Mythological authorities. 

TJiey profess to have been born originally out of the 
eye of God and so tiu'y call themselves NayanaKsha- 

tris (‘‘eye” Kshatriyas). Once upon a time, it is said, Par- 
vati seeing Siva unkempt and unshaven in the face, gave 
a gentle hint that her consort juight with advantage pay 
more attention to his toilet. Siva theronpon created from 
his left eye a person who camo out armed ready witli a 
case of shaving implements. He })leasod the god that 
created him with his services, and was given as a reAvard 
a set of musical instrunuaits. Ho was the progenitor of the 
l)arbers 5 who have always added the profession of playing 
on wind inst-riimonts to that of shaving men. 

ddiey also refer to two poi'sons Khamloji and ^I'irnmoji 
as iiiCn ol bh'ssed memory 

Hut who they \yere, and wluit eonneetion they had with this 
caste and the prolession of sliaving and music, there arc 
110 means ol ascmlaining. On soiae occasions, f<! 
are ttikeii out in tiudr names and given over to the head- 
man of the caste 

In the iJistricts of Kolar and Hangalore, d^elugu is 
sjiokeii by the majorily of tliis caste, Kannada being* their 
lirevailing language iu other [ilaces. Kecent immigrants 
from the 'relugu districts of Madras ('s[)C(aally from Oudda- 
pah, speak Teliigii oven in the city of Alysore, although 
they have settled there for some generations. 

Ihe caste has, according to the language spoken by the 
members, tAvo main divisions, eacli of wliich has Further 
sub-divisions. All those divisions and sub-divisioiis ai*o said 
to bo endogamous. 

d he Kaiiuadii (speaking) Xayiiulas are comprised of 
Alorasu, Ujipina and Silavanta (55Ji>d?j^5 .sub- 
divisions. The temi p]*obably indicates the 

country of origin being the eUvStern part of Alysore AVith 
the b(.)rderiiig British territory, and is used as a distin- 
guisiiing ap[iella(iou to sub-divisions of other castes also, 
such as lloleyas and Vokkaligas, and Alorasu-Nad among 
^ri-Vaislmava -Hrahmans. UpiJinn means ‘of salt’ and 
it cannot lie expi.iinod Avhy this appellation has been given. 
Sthfrmita is either one carrying a stone (or ihu/a) 

or ‘one of (good) character,’ and is Iho 

CeiiJ<nrs Koport, Ibtll. Page ‘2S2, fuet-nute. 
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iiatno of those who are of the T<ingayatu faith. Tliey are 
sti’iob vegotai-iaiis, and do not touch liquor. 

Tho Te1ugu-.s])cakiiig Nayindas have Four* sul)-divi- 
sioiis, Nadigaru ('Jjsartdo), llnrldi-hlnuni (iiiiidla- 

jagata and Kudi-paita Nadigaiar 

moans jreople of the couuti-y, but it is not known which 
country is meant. d'hoy ai'o pi’obably indigenous to 
Mysore. Itaddi-blii'iun (land of tire Kaddis) denotes that 
tliey originally came from Hellary, Cuddaprdi and other 
Telugii tracts of the Madras Presidency. Kudi-paita 
denotes that the Avomen of this .section wear their garnnent 
so that the loo.se end of it passc-s over the right shoulder 
From the Front and hang.s over the left .shoulder*, it fiishion 
which is the reverse of what is grineriilly adopted. This 
o.xceptional mode of di*e.ssing is in vogue in some other 
castes idso, iind indicates tluit they have iill pi'cser/ed 
some local usage, Avhieh is difFerent from that pr'cviiiling 
in the pliice of their later settlement. The ('.Viict iru[)ort 
of the appelliition (lundla-jagata oi round cymliid) is not 
known. 

4'he d’elugu X ayiiidas have some exogatnous divisions 
named artei* [ilants, (lowois, auimais and otln^r olijeets, 
witli tho usual j)i‘ohil)ition against killing, cutri <g* or using 
them, riie Kannada-speaking men have not la^tiirned anv 
siieh sections and have lu’obably none existing. Some of 
tliem liavaj relui iu'd. ijofrds, eonneeted witli tlic name of 
some llishi. Thoi’o are twenty-live of them arranged in 
groii[)S of live each, and marriages are prohibited between 
iuoir)l)ei’S l^olonging to the same group. 

There are no hypergamous divisions in this caste. 

There are few caste peculiarities in regard to cere- Wivth core- 
monies observed about the time of child-birth. As usual luonies. 
in most castes, the young woman goes to tlie house of her 
parents for hoi* first accouchement. On some day either 
ill the fifth or the seventh month of ju’cgiianey, a feast is ob- 
served and she is given various sweet dishes to partaku' 
according to her taste and [iresented hy her father with a 
Wearing garment and a vdi'iL’c cloth. 'ITie huslniiid is also 
generally invited, and in some places, he |)ays her father a 
sum of three rupees for ex[)enses on aecaunt of delivery. 

During the wife’s ])rognancy, the husband has to ab- 
stain from killing any aiiinuil, carrying a corpse, or putting 

* Soo the uaiue'5 given iu the Appendix.. 

B 2 
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Oil tii(j i*oof of li Iioiise. He cannot take ])art also in sucli 
auspicious acts as suiearin^jf tlie bi'idal ])air at a marriage 
with lunnoric powder or ])ourino’ coloun'd rice over their 
heads; noi’ should lie touch the millr i)0})f or [ho 
fh'rtahi practiciss are observed in cas(^ it should happ(m 
that tlio pains are unusuall^^ prolonn-ed or tlu^ laoour 
otluu’wise dilticult. Indec'd, these [)rohibitions and pi*ac- 
tices are coiuinon to all the castes of a similar intellectual 
status and have nothin<>‘ to do with any particular caste. 
The midwife* mutters charms over some castor oil and 
gives it to th(' patient to drink or smear over the navel. A 
bangle of brass or silveu*, prchu’ably one with some charm 
or other inscaahed on it. is wusIkmI in cow’s urine and smoked 
with incense, aaid given to Ikm* to wc'ar on tlie wrist. A 
lt(hna f^chirr is ma.de, /. r., a number of persons standing in 
a- I’ow pass on a. Vi'ssel of watei*, over which some muntrn 
has b»‘en uttercHl from hand to hand, and the last ])erson, 
generally a woman, eitlnu’ spriuk!(\s tlie [latiimt with the 
wati'r or makes her drink a little of it. 

IA)r tli(‘ same objiM*t, the husband may [lerfoi’iii cer- 
tain acts, siicJi as pulling down tin' cross slab of stone 
planted by lh(‘ side of ih(‘ road o\'('r two npi'ight slabs for 
resting tlu' head loads of wiairv wayfarers, or running 
iiakcMl at niglit to a, water course and pushing out t.lu^ 
washing slab of washermen there, or cut. ting tlu^ ropi's 
tying toiv'ither the I’afunas of a thatch roof, or liriiig off a 
gnn with blaidv jiowder near the patienbs i‘oom. 

The cliild is washed soon a,fter biidh, and the navel 
chord which is cut is sometimes pri'Served, as it is con- 
sidered to make harreu women wlm swallow \l fruitful. 
At the threshold of tin* couliiKuueut I’oom, an old winnow 
and a hroomstiek a.re kept-, and a bunch of margosa leaves 
stuek to the door frame. 

The mother and child a.j e batlnal on the ninth or eleventh 
day allc'r dratl. A dinner is given to sium' members of 
the (*a,ste, and those ol tin* Vaishimva, failh invite' a Sataiii 
priest to g've hrtlm and pnisdihi to tlu^ mother. The eliild 
is put into a cradle tor the lirst time tlnit ovoning, aiid a 
]iaine given lo it as suggested hy an elderly member or by 
a soothsayer. Some of these Jnon who live in towns arc 
more ainhitious and follow or profess to follow^ all the prac- 
tices of the higher castes such as l>rahiuans and Koniatis, 

!S gciuM'jilIy C'Mcd Mdntra-Saul wln'rli 

aji adupt in jtUuUrctti ui ckavms. 



which thoy have ample opportunities of obsorvinof, when 
tlioy are called in to serve as musicians on such occasions. 

'I’liey liave no peculiarities in the nami'S tlnit they Ninnos. 
(live to their chiidrcn. 

0 

Tt is stated that a sister’s son canaot he adopted, and Adoption, 
thongli he may be hroiiolit up as a foster-sou, lie does not 
obtain (dtlua* the rio*hts or iucur tlu^. (Iisahiliti('s of an 
ndoptofl sou. ddie (hiughtcu* of the fodei’-fatlKu* may Ix' 
given iu marri<igo to sir*h a fostur-som It is said thar the 
afliliatioii of a sou-iu-hiw (/V/d/a/y/) d(K?s uot obtain iu 
this (•a,st(\ 

Adoption must take place wlnui the hoy is young, at 
any into l>erore he is marri(^d. 1die C(U*emonies are the 
saiiK' as in othei' non-Bi*aIiman casti^s, i.r , a caste dinner, 

I) itliing the hoy and cutting off his waist-thread and put- 
ling on a mov on(% and soimdiim's giving him a lU'W nanu'. 

A f('ast is ()l)sei’V(‘(l when tlu* mal(‘ child’s hair is 
shavnal for tlu‘ first tinun d’his is done gfnuuallv h(.d*oi'e 
th(' t(nnpl(' of th(‘ family god, an I a harhn* of anothei* 
ramily is employial and paid a customarv fee of a fo»* 

1 he s(‘rvice, 

lh)lygamy is ahow(xl hut siddom indulged in, and ^huriage 
])olyandry i.s unkiKJWTu ddie common prohibition against 
mari'yiiig agnatic ndations i< strict ly observed, MaiTiage 
is p(n*missihl(‘ with an elder sist('r's daughter or the 
daughtei* of a. mateiaial uncl(‘ oi* paternal aunt-, tlu' first of 
tln^se r(dadi(ms Ixaiig the most po|)ulai*. Only in cases 
id’ extreme n(‘cessity such as a widowm* not being able to 
procure an eligibli' mate, is marriage with a younger 
sister’s dauglitim toleratial. If two families each contract 
a marriage' with a thiial family, it is said that they therel)y 
hiH'ome hroth(*r families, and no marriage c^aii take [ilaee 
hi'twecm t ludr ininnhers. It would follow from this rule 
that one (*annol marry n giid from the family of omds 
grandmother, thoiigli it may not he the sanu' as his own. 
ddier'c* is no ])i'()hihiti()n against two sisters marrying the 
sarnie man (dther simultaneously or succi'Ssivtdy though 
simultaneous marriagi' rarely t;dv(*s place ; and two brothi'rs 
ntay marry two sisters. When a man has married a 
<lauglit(‘r of his sister, liis sou is not. allowed to marry 

* L’lio ])()piil;ir s:iy I ng to tliis cllcft — 

nil ad >0-0 wiiosi* cIiirF virfni^ |)(M‘lijips in llu* ;j Hit iMnl imi of its pi iiiL'i- 
pid tfM'ins. 
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either a danj^htor of that sister or of other sisters, for 
though before the fatlier’s marriage, they were eligible as 
his paternal aunt’s daughters, they become the equals of 
his motlicr’s sisters after that event. Exchange of 
daughters in marriage between two families is allowed but 
there is a belief that only one of them will result in a 
happy union. 

Some persons of the caste who have risen to any 
positioTi of woaltli and independoneo have long given up 
sliaving as tlieir profession, and I'ostrioting themselves to 
acting as pipei’s, have changed the name of tlie caste to 
Halajiga. * Sucli persons are nob willing to give their 
daughters in marriage to those who contimio to be barbers 
by profession. 

A woman may be married at any age or may remain 
unmarried altogether ; but it is said that an unmarried 
woman cannot lake part in marriage ceremonies such as 
carrying the I'iihtt-d or smearing the bride with turmeric 
powder, and when she dies, full obsequial rites ai‘e not 
])erformed. The husband must always be older ihaii tlie 
wife. The first ])ro])osal for marriage emanates from tlie 
father of t he young man, who rejiairs to the liride's house 
with the auspicious articles, t and moots the suliject in the 
])resence of a caste assembly. These' things togothoi- with 
a new cloth and sometimes a sum of thi'cc ru[ie('s towards 
expenses of tlie marriage ai e presented to the biade after 
lier father eNpressos his foimal consent. A llrahman 
astrologer fi.xcs the proper day, and a dinner is given to 
the caste. After this Vih/a or 'I'dkkdkii ttdstni (ci'remony 
ef liotel-leaves), the contract is complete, and the jiai'tv 
that breaks it will have to jiay the expendituro incniToIl 
by the other. 

The mari'iage festivities last five days, and the cere- 
monies are more or less the same as in the ordinaiy Sudra 
castes. The df'/vo a/a (god’s feast) or the otfci'ings to an- 
cestors takes place on tlie first day,”vheii the 

eldest mule memlx'r of the house and the party to be mar- 
ried eat only one meal ami make iii'ija to a /ntldsti t-et up in 

^ HiiJjijioa wiHi its castt^ UM-iiiinat iun Naydn scmmiis to ht; flit' 
favonrili* r^-liiLC ol various rioiidusci-ipt sptqtkiiio castc's, wIieM 

tliry (losin; to ikiisc llio-r social rank so as to 1 o in keopiiio- with any 
auirnn iitaiion .of Micir iiuitcrial status. 

t Midi as lurmeiic red salTron, ni-eca ants, 

]M‘tol-lea\cs, llowcrs, fi aits, <*k*. 



the names of the family god and the departed ancestors. 
The bride and the bridegroom are smeared over with tur- 
meric powder and tlie young man puts on silver toe-rings. 
Oil the second day, the pandal is erected on twelve posts, 
of which the ‘ milk post is of green Nrvffle or Atfi (Indian 
fig), a twig of which has been cut for the purpose by tlie 
Tiiatei-nal uncle. The bride and her party arrive at tlie 
village of the bridegroom that eviming and are received 
and duly lodged in a separatii house. Kivo married 
women of both the parti(‘s go to t!ie [)ott(T and bring the 
sacred pots, which sliould be foui* ]arg(‘ ones, four smallcT 
oiujs, foni- lam[) sta.nds, foin* dislH\s and lour small goglets, 
which have been i)aluted over with chunam lines. They 
are placed in a room on a IxhI of manure collected from five 
house's with nine kinds of grains sjiread over, and the 
lamps are lighted and kejit burning all tlu‘ remaining days 
of the marriage. 

The ])rincipal eer(imony takes [ilace tlu^ next day. 
Early in the niorniiK^ a party of men and women go to a 
temple and l)]*ing a Nerah' twigba.ek which tlu'V bind to 
the ‘ milk ’ ])ost together witli a /. 70 //vr///o nails of both 

are parixl, and al’Ua’ liathing, the man dri'sse<l in wedding 
clothes go(‘s out to a i(‘in])l(‘, wluna^ lu' is s(\‘it(‘d on a blan- 
ket and married women sim^ar his face and limbs with 
turmeric ; and sometimes l'.(‘ (‘ats a little' rice Ix'hind a 
screen in company with his b(‘st man 
The blade in tlie meanwhih* sits on a plank in the hfuise, and 
a proec'ssion jiassi's Ixtwan'n (liem thrice, each time 
carrying some jm'sents, and on the third liiiu', the bride- 
gi’oom also going wdtli tluan, holding a dagge'i* rolhal up in 
a red liandki'reliief. Aftcu* tlie mock la'sistanee of [lelting 
ea(;li othei* with lialf-linsked riei', and the waving of dnifi^ 
the bridegroom is imnlo to stand on the dais facing the 
bride w ith a scremi botwe'cn them. Tlnhs is ])reS('nt]y re- 
moved, and tlu' bridegroom ties the tali to the neck oF the 
girl, wdiile the purohit repeats some Ix'nedictory vt'rses. 
The parents of the Itride and (Others of the assembled 
people jionr milk on the joined hands of the coiifile thi'ongli 
a funnel of a betel-leaf, w Inch act complett's the gift of 
the girl to her husband. After pom iiig handfuls of rice 
over each other’s liead, they sit together, the girl being on 
the right side, and tic lanihana on their wrists, five 
Women then paint thoir limbs with saITVon, and pnt on 
Rdae * and bless them. After the disiribiition of 

* For iiietming, seo accoinii of tlio Koraolia casto, page lO. 





icmhula to tlie assembly, tlie couple liave the fringes of their 
garments knotted together and walk round tlie milk post 
thrice and go to worshij) the sacred pots, their passage into 
the room being barred by youngst(n*s who get a proniist^ 
of a daughter in man iage and hear the husband naming 
Ids wife. After this, the newly married pair with some 
other married couples of both parties sit round a common 
dish and partake of the bridal dinner {Bi'inid 

On tlie next day called the Ndfjarnli the mar- 

ried cou])l(' go to an ant-hill with a ])r()cession, and after 
making pflja to it, the hridc'grooni digs some earth out of 
it, wliicli th(^ hi‘id(' carries iu a haski't on her head. On 
their return to the house, twelve halls are made of this 
earth and om* plaei'd mm* each of th.e pillars of the paiidal. 

Th(\y both get tludr nails pai*ed and bathe, and with wot 
clothes on go t.(' the saerc'd ])ots in company with their ma- 
tcnaial uncles, and [xu'lorm to them, ddieii they put 

on fiiV'h elollies and jaa form to the ])illa,rs, huniiug 

ineense and jihiciiig offerings of cooked riec^ and swec't 
cakes hefoiv (.‘ucdi of them. In soiiu^ places, tlu'y also ])er- 
form afti'r this a ceremony which they styl(‘ as/ ilrrarn 
for which elevtm liimj^s made of ragi Hour a, re 
lill(‘d with castor oil ami kept lighted in the pandal, and 
worsliip|)(‘d 1)V the couple. After the pot-siairching cere- 
mony,^' the l\((nh(njit oi‘ wrist hands are untied. 

The inijd of Siuilidsami j- takes placii that afternoon, 
an eldei’ly man of the caste and not the dirc'cting 

the cenmiony. The' h(‘tel-lcav('s and nuts takem out of tiie 
lieap are distrilintod, the Hrst f/mih/'ihf going to tin' 
family god, the second to lla^ ])rogeiiitoi's of the caste 
Khamloji and Hdmmo ji. Hlio Katteimines or (!ast(' guilds arc 
next liononrt'd and tlu'u the ^ ajman and the Kolkar, those 
twf) g('tting an additional foi* their ollicial position. 

Some marih'd wonu'ii make to the sacreel ])ots, 
and talking them to a well, empty tlic' contents tlu'i’c'in 
together Avith the manui'i*. and the gi'ains (which ha,v(' [)rol)- 
ahly sprouted) wlii^ h formed the bed on whieli th(‘se pots 
liad been [ilacod. The vc'ssels are distributed among the 
r*elatives, sonu; hinng given to tlu' hi id(‘’s party as souvenirs 
of the marriage. That night, they have a dinner at the 
h]*i(l(‘’s hons^', wide]) is styhul iiiHnt/l ^Pln^ m'xt day 

tlu^ festi vit ics come to a, close w ith a ia‘1 mm dinner 

vS(H* t iii.' iu.i'oinil, of I lie Konu.’liJi cjist<*, ])ai'’(‘ 10 

t Koi* a (l(*.scri{)ti<)ii of Mi is cc‘i'cmo]i \ , sou tho .‘lucoiiiit of tliu Heuia 
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driven to tlie brido’s painty and tl)o casto inomber?; "enornlly 
nt tlio bridofrvooni’s honso. 

d'lio tnra (briih^ pi'icc) vai*i(is b(d.\v(M‘n twoha^ and six- 
1 , cmmi rupee's and tu tIk^ parents, who, if in j^^ood eirenin- 
stances, ])n!c]iase some jewed for tlie? oirl e)nt of it. No 
aelelitional smn is eleinnineleel e)f a wiele)w'cr. Notliini^’ is by 
cnstoni [)ai(l to tlie brieleo-room. Idici (‘xpemse'S of a mar- 
ria,!J:e nriy I)e i‘onL»ldy evstimaleal at a hnnelivel inpe'es fortius 
male’s and at a fourth e)f that sum for the female camlielate’s 
party. Pe)e)r me'u cut short the' expenditure} by finisliing all 
th(} e^eromonic'S in a sinii[le day, cole‘bratin<^ the' rnarria^'O i]i 
a tom[)le, ami re'dueijyi^' t-he fe^elino- expe'use's to a minimum. 

On attaining- pubert y, a <;irl is eousieh'i’ed im])n]*e' and 
ke])t at a distama' for thre*e (lays. A lint of Luli'ali 
oi‘ nurrL>‘Osa haivevs is ea'eeMed, an 1 s!ie is demkeil in festive 
dress and exldiati'd in state iji tlu} evenine^s for three e)r 
fe)ur elays. ddu' husband be'ars the' eexj^emse'S of all this 
she)w. A eliiim r is '.dvcii to tlu' eaist(‘ on a, day fixeel, anel 
the husband ami wife' live' te);eth(‘r tliemceforth. ddie 
ce'i'eme)ny is doin' in simplen* styh' for an unmarried ‘drl, 
ami NNhe'U mai’riaee snbse'epie'utly take place', the' Inis- 
liaml ami wile may live' te.)o;e't her from tlie fom th day eif 
t1i(' mari'iaaen In some' place's,'^' howe'xe'r, they se'e'in to 
imitate seiim' eif (In' hiu’her eristes in puttiiio’ eilT the eolia- 
bitation for tlirt e months after the marriai>:e. 

He'marriay“(' of woim'ii is preihihited in seime S(‘e*tie)ns 
eif this caste', wliile the e. ajority allow it. A wideiw may 
imt rnai'ry he'i* <le‘ea*a.se*d hnshamrs bi e)ther, edeh'i' or yemiio’er, 
Afte'i* aiin()nne'inL;' the'ir intention te) mairy be'fore an 
assemibly of easte'ineu, tin' man tie's a laii aftc'r obta’u- 
iuo tho lieadm. Ill’s pe'rmissiem. The' ce'remoiiy o'enei'ally 
take's place' ill 1 he e'venin^' and is followe'd by a elinner. 
Hei'adaady marrie'el wemr'ii take' im part in it. The tirielo 
]irie'o is usually h ilf the' ame)UMt elne fe r a virein friarriag*e. 
dMie <>emeral rules eif law are' re'ceynised about lu'r losiiyi^ 
her rights ovei the prenierly and the' issue' eif her pn'viems 
husl)a.uel. A remaiade'd wemiau lias the usual soe'ial dis- 
abilities of b('ini>' eUmied any preimiue'ut ])a! t in marriao’e anel 
similar festivities. Siiedi marriai»'e's are ^aid to hi' looki'el 
upoii with elisfa Venn*, a, sure* si_i>*n eif a. eh'sire' em the part eif 
tlu'si' me'ii te> i*aisi' t liemse'Ive'S in the sm^iai scale*. It is 
said that, the} amemnt of l)i*iele* prie'.e? is eliminishe'd by 
half fell* e'vnry successive marriaiL>’e, thoui>’h case's of more 

* II assail. 
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Divorce, 


Deatli cere- 
monieii. 


than two marriages are very rare. There is no time 
prescribed witliin which a widow should not remarry after 
her husband’s death. 

Those wlio allow widow marriiif^e ai'e, as may be ex- 
pected, more lax in the way in which they look upon divorce 
and disregard of marital obligations. Among them, if 
an unmarried girl associates with a man of the caste, she 
may be married to him in hndike form. A man who se- 
•luces a married woman, may marry her subsequently on 
paying the mai'riage expenses of her luisl)and, and giving 
a dinner and paying a. tine to the easts'. I<]ither the hns- 
l)aud or the wife may get a divoree if they agree, and 
marry .again in the kudil'o foi'in. I'lie fault of adultery 
in a woman may be condoned by tin' caste headman, 
if she undergoes an expiatory ceremony, after which tin' 
husband may take her into his house. 

They do not celebi-ate any mock maia'iag('s with trees 
or swords when real husbands cannot be found, nor do they 
dedicate girls to temples. 

The Siliiiuiidd Nayindas o1)s(,rv(‘ tin' same oert'inonies 
as Lingayatas for burying llu' dead latdy. 'I’lu' .langaina, 
or the Liugfiyata priest is invite(l to eonsecrate the body 
with the water in which bis feet have been washed; the 
body is carried in a rinuiiui in a sitting posture ami lower- 
ed into the pit in a sitting posture with a liitiin in its hand. 
After the grave is filled up, the duwjamn is worshipped 
standing on it, and assures the mourners that the deceased 
reached Kailasa (the heaven of Siva). 

Those who wear ndmd, marks, invite the Vaishnava 
(Hatani) priest. After washing the body and putting 
vdmdtt on it, the priest worships a rluikra (discus) near it 
with offerings of food and liquor, of which afterwards he 
partakes a little and distributes the remainder as ttrlha. and 
prasddd. 'I'he body is buried in a lying posture. 

Those who belong to neither of these cults bury the 
dead body in the .same manner as Vakkaligas or Knrubas 
and with similar coreinoiiies. 

On the third day, the chief monrner and the hearers 
of the corpse purify themselves with a shave, and a bath 
after the shoulders which bore the dead body are amioint- 
ed with oil. ’I’hoy offer food aud water at the g. ave for 
the ghost ot the deceased. The pollution (sutahiYis re- 
moved on the eleventh day. Tirunamadliai'is (Vaishnavas) 
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worsliip tlie chalmf (discus) again on the grave with core- 
monies as in tlio first day on a larger scale. After they 
return home, iIh'j confiniu) their eating and drinking 
somotinies far inlo tin' night under the lead of ihoir ^atani 
priest', tliose wlio arci not Nduifidluins being altogether 
excluded on such occasions. 

They go to a tonipio the next day to get the gate of 
lieaven opened for tlie entry of the departed soul. The 
deceased man’s son sides a lump of buttei* at the image, 
and lepc'ats tlie formula that if the d(‘ceased had thrown 
stones, he now tlirows buttor ; and prays that god may 
pres('rvo the survivors safely, though it pleased him to take 
away the (lec('ased t 

Befoi’e th(‘ ('ud of I lie inoiith, the Idugayata Nayindas 
feast Ihe (Haijns or pih'sts in memoiy of tlie deceased 

For childrim or unmarried ])ersons dying, only the third 
day ceremony is perfoi imal, fried gi'ains, plantains and 
milk Ixaiig jilaced on tlu^ grave instead of cooked food. 

^('lu.dr period of .sulaha is ten days for agnat(‘S, and 
thn'e (lays foi* eJiildrcm, 'Ihey do not observt^ any |)ollntion 
for the (leatli of da.uglil(‘]‘’s cliildren. During such period, 
they esclu'w tlie iis(‘ of luxmaes sucli as milk and sweet 
cakes, and do not go to play music in temples. 

^riuy do not perform annual srchJdlias for deceased 
ancest(_n*s. On tlu' Mahalaya Xew Moonday, tliey worship 
a I'ahsff in memory of rdl their ancestors, offeidng new 
(dotlies and food before it. A second wife sometimes per- 
foians such ce; cmoui(>s iiitoiided to pi’ojiitiate tlie spirit of 
her deceased [iredeec^ssor. . 

Tlie bodii's of persons mec'ting with nnnatural death 
are also buried with the same cei emonies as those of others. 
Kxcept the wrapping shroud, nothing is biiided with any 
corpse. A lliua^ pie piectMS placed on tiie grave when 
filh^l up, and tin' lloleya (»f the place takes it as his per- 
(|uisite. 

Tt is a disjnited jioint between the Agasas and Nayiii- 
da,s as to wliicli caste is (mtithal to precedence. On public 

CO CO CJ fvjj CO ^ 

tlio idc'ji is i hilt oT (*x pial ion for t h(' (‘vil (it'ods of llu* dt'jmilod man. 

f '■n.do^ddfS^ to*> 


Socild posi- 
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Admission 
of stiMiigfrS 


occasions siicli as distribution of prnsddn in a tomplo, dis- 
cord is avoided by doinj? the tliini>’ sirnidtaiioonsly to Imth 
of them. A^’asas do not supply the canopy cloth lor pan- 
dais, or hold, toi'chos (lnrini>* ])ro( 5 css!(nis at the niarrianvs 
of Nayindas. I'hc latter in ivr-aliarion decline to act as uni- 
sicians or pare the iiads of tin' [lartios to mariaa^es in 
Agasa faniilic'S. On o.*dinary occasions, howmnir, each 
cnst(^ has no objection to [lerfoian its jirolessional services 
foi* inoinliei's of tlie other. 

The touch of a Nayinda is considered to defile a B. ah- 
nian, a Kdaiati and men of some otlnn- similar castes. All 
ITindiis consider it absolutely necessary to purify t hemselves 
by bathinyj tlic whole of their h.odies aaid washing’ all the 
clothes thev had on afU'r gf'ttiiig a shave. The hairs are all 
carefullv picked and lamioved, and tiu' spot wln'i’e the opei’a- 
tion was done, is waslu'd with eow-dnng and watcan rdmv- 
ing is c.onsid('r('d an inanspioions ('>p(‘ratioii, o’l a,e(v>nnt of 
its association with tin' nnfor’ inniti' widows of liiglier casti'S, 
and so women shrink fi*om th(‘ Touch of Miohiu'ber ca.<t(' 
though mi'll hav(' to nndi'rgo lonsnri' for many an auspi- 
cious ('('la'mony also. On tli(‘ w'liolf', tli(‘ iin'n of this 
caste arc lieM in lower ('si imal ion i lian A gasas cliieHy on 
this ac’count. 

ddioy arc' a setth'd peoph'aml live in tin' saam' (piaa’ters 
as other iion-l5r<dim ms in t he village', and own I h(‘ s um' 
kind of house's in accordatu'se with ilieir im'ans, many in 
town living in tiled honsi's of siiostanlird oonstr.n'tion, 

Jn some parts of the State sncli as Kidar and Mysore 
Districts, the .Vavindas admit persons of a. liiglns’ caste as 
members. If the rc'Ciaiit is a child nmh'r o]n> yi'ar, lu^ is 
taken ns a iiK'inhei* of the caste without any disabilitic's. 
lint others and tlu'ir issue <A*() generally regarded as form- 
ing a distinct, sc'cdion with A\di()m om^ may dim' in com|)any, 
but iutermai’riage is intei’dicted. It is doubtful, how'evor, 
if this distinction is kc])t up foi* moi'c than a shorl |)orio(!, 
till the oi’igin is forgotti'u. t'or taking ji tk'W man into the 
caste, the tongue is slightly tonchi'd with heated gold, and 
firtha and pr ol>tained from a tc'iiiple for him, and a 

fine has to he paid and a- dinner givc'ii to the caste'. Tn 
Bangalore, tlaw say that no recrnitnK'iit is thus allowed ; 
and even if a woman of a higlu'r easte associates with one 
of This class, tin* latter will not bo ])( rniitted to eat foo l 
cooked by !i r without losing li:s caste. It is, however, 
likely that this is an oxaggeiated statemont of persons who 
wish to prove that they are as exclusive as the higher 
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castes. Tlie social rank of Ndyiiulas is soiiu'whcre nenr 
that of Ao’/isas and Hedas. IV'rliaps tlieii* profession as 
musicians, and the i>reater ()|)])ortnnil.ies of obsorvinio; more 
iiilimatoly tlu^ manners and customs of the liighor castes 
on relin’ious and ceremonial occasions, have i^iven thorn 
certain adva.nlao’(\s and made them imitate sonwnvhat moi*e 
extensively such (uistoms and usaeu'S. They also make a 
bettor show in the matter of education, the (Auisus returns 
showin^i^ that 'I'l per cent of them know how to read and 
write, while the j)crcentai>*e for the whole poj)ulat;ion is 
only 4*8. 

They do not sliave lloleyas and Madigas who have 
iJieir own barbers, and do md [)lay a-t the marriages of 
these castes, and also of Agasas, Koi’achas and Yaddas. 
They may live in the saim^ quarters as other (non-Brah- 
man) castes, and draw water from a common well. 

^riu' (*hief ()ccu])arK)ii of this casti^ is tliat of barbel's ; 
and they aa*o als(.) |)r(.)i('Ssional musicians. They wm’o for-. 
merly also vilhig(' sin’geoiis. for dressini!; wounds and S(dtiiig 
broken! liinlis, but this part of th('ir woi'k lias almost 
di>ap[)eared, as after t he spi'cad of hos[)itals and dispcni- 
saries, very few i^ari' t‘> avail tlieinselves of llanr sin'vices. 
Women of this eash^ W(n*(‘ (nuployed as niidwiv(‘s, and 
many in rennote villages have' still that vocation. A 
Navinda is a, recaygni/tal nunnher (^f the village' service, and 
as such, hi' has to play at' the services in tlu' village 
temple. Where there are a numher of tlunn in a village, 
they ])erform such si'rvice iii turns, kor barber’s siu’vice 
also, they have i-ecogiiized families of customers, and one 
of them doe^ not. ('iicroach within the circle of another. 

d’hey carry the' iiistrumi'iits of tlieir trade always Avith 
them in a leather pouch which is hung under their h.'ft» 
shoulder, and a barber is readily recogni/.ed by the 
bulging in tin* Icdd. side within his u])per garment. The con- 
tents of this bag are razors, scissors, a small lionc, a li'atlier 
strop, a nail pan’er, a looking glass and a (*u[) for wati'i*. 
The instrnmenis are all cheap and crude, made in the 
eouiiti'y, but tlu'y are kept shai’)), and many bai'bers are 
experts in shaving vei'V clean, without using any soap or 
brush. It has l)cconie comnion, I'spi'ciadly in the larger 
towns to use razors of h]uro]!i'aii manufacture togetlu'r 
with soap and brush for shaving; and in Baugaloi'e, there 
are one (!r two whoso trade is so nourishing as to need a 
bicycle for swift locomotion. 


Occupation 
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Their musical iiistrninoiits are vai-ioiis, and some Na- 
yimhis atfnin considerable proficiency in fliis art. Tlie wind 
instruments are three or four classes of pipes, the Srnfi 
used as an accompaniment to the mo; e imporl;ant Ndifd.sara 
the former giving a contiiiiious monotonous sound, 
and the latter playing the different tunes. These two are 
played on all important occasions. They have also smaller 
flutes and pipes sounded in a lowei* key, for what they style 
the Sanva Mela dhey have small drums of two or 

three kinds and also cymbals for laja In larger 

places, they have organised bands of European music A\duch 
they imitate with more or less success, A few of thorn 
play on the fiddle, but they do not touch ciiia or the, /um- 
bilrij which rank as a higher class of j)iusical instruments 
in India. 

The necessity of this service (of music ('S[)ecia11y) in 
connection with many solemn celebrations of all classes of 
Hindus is so great, that a Nayinda is also ktiown as a 
* Maagalamida' ^relugu, ij\ ‘ an auspicious 

man,’ fhough curiously enough his profession is so connect- 
ed with the unfortunate disfiguremumt of widows in some 
of the higher castes, that ho is at the same time' regarded 
with some aversion, and that t he very nanu' of liis caste 
should not be mentioned by married woman, (‘specially in 
the night time. ^ Before taking part as musicians in con- 
nection with religious ceremonies in temples and clsewlioro, 
the chief man ol: the group so engage 1, shaves hiinscdf ami 
bathos for purification. The [ijorcssioii of music- l)ciug 
the higher of the two, men of tins caste as they grow 
prosperous in life giv(i up sliaving, and assume the 
name of J eliigu Balajis as tludr caste. They decline 1(.) 
have marn’age redations with tlujse wdio still continue in 
the l)arb(3r’s 0(Jcupatioii. JSmilarly Nayindas who arc Jjin- 
gayatas in religion are not allowed to luivc social relations 
on terms of ecjuality with other Llngayatas. 

I he roinunertion ol barbei'S is regulated h}" custom in 
the rural parts of the State. For a?! ordinaiy family hav- 
ing three or lour male members, five Kolagas of grain 

A. Kifhuja is ;i iiiCM.srii'o of capacity lor grain, hriiig ;i 

twentieth pial of laidud uja or Pnlli 'J'liu (jiiiintily 

goitij, to a vnrios vovy wi'luly, only” TjO soors in soiiio 

^acesaiidsn i.uu-li asiV-'OOsciiis in so'iuo otliV-r pianos. Tlio siandai'd 
for ' he 'liile known as KTishnaiaja Kliaiulay’a is TOO seors, 
and It IS lliis that is meant wlieii tiie term is not (lualiHod to denote 
8om« local vaiict j'. 
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vith a winnowfal of paddy or other grain and a 

)iindle of straw at the threshing floor, are the 

Liiiinal allowance. On days on which he goes to render 
lervioe, the barber is fed at the house of the customer, and 

)ii feast days, the Nayinda like other At/agdran 
)r persons remunerated by customary fees in kind, gets 
loles of cooked food at the houses of tlie chief village fami- 
ies. Oil special occasions, such as the first tonsure of a 
jhild, or shaving on the occasion of upanayana, the barber 
s given a fee of a kwa (4 As. 8 p.) in cash, raw rice and 
)ther provisions, and a cloth, generally the one worn by 
;he person shaved. 

In larger towns, the practice of yearly payments is 
let in vogue, and money wages are paid generally for each 
j[)eratioii, varying accoi’ding to the position of the patient 
ind the skill of the barber. The usual fee for adults is one 
lima in small, and two annas in larger towns. The Niiyin- 
Jas are also [laid separately for playing as musicians, the 
rates varying according to the demand at tlio particular sea- 
son of the year, from 1 or 2 rupees to 10 or 12 rupees for a 
band of four or six individuals. The fee paid in villages for 
iiltendauce at marriages is generally fixed at Rs. 2. 

TMiere are (jviite a number of tliem now who have taken 
to agriculture either owning the lauds th(*y cultivate, or 
l)(‘iiig tojiants on V<inr^ or otluu’ terms. This is generally 
an addition to their caste occupation, which in the villages 
is not sulliciontly remunerative, but there are many families 
Avliieh liavo altogether ceased to follow their customary 
trades and in fact have altogether forgotten them. Xa- 
^imlas arc not liunters by profession, but they have no ob- 
|j(^ctioii to join parties organised by others. There arc 
also some carpenters and bricklayers among them. Very 
few have found a place in the higher walks of life such as 
Uoverument service, though one of them is known to have 
risen as liigh as a Subordinate diidgo in the Bombay Presi- 

These worship both Siva and Vishnu. Those known Religion, 
as Silavaiitas are Innga^ atas and worship only Siva, while 
Tirimarnadharis who profess the Vaishnava faith also re- 
''^erence Siva. Eacli family worships some special 
iiknty as its patron god. There is no particular god re- 
garded as entitled to tlio distinctive allegiance of the 

* Vara is a lease on the eoiuUtiou ot* paying a detiiiod share 

Mi the produce, gouerally a half, iu kind to the landlord, 
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Feants, 


wiiolo Cjusto. The other (hhties worsliippcd aro Miinisvava 
Akkn(j(U'ii the sistc‘rs), wlio ;n*(^ regarded 

ns spirits of the woods and trees, (JaiigHniina water- 

god) <ind the (I nt iifatlrmfr j sneh as Maraiiuiia 

(djs^d\) jnid Si<lubannnn (small-pox spirit). I^'owls and 
sliec^) ai*e sacrificed to these goddesses anil eaten atterwards 
by tlie devotees. IMjaris may or may not be om|)loyed 
to conduct tliis worsliip. 

The Alxhufdru have no temples generally. On a 
Tuesday or a Friday, a small shed of green leaves of 
Ilonge PoiKjaDiia (jlahia is put up outside the village 

in a g]*ovc or near a well or a river, and seven small stones 
to represent seven sisters are instalhal therein, with oni' 
stone in front to rejiresent Munisvara. A lamp is lit, and 
piija made by offei'ings of turmma’c, KuiiL’inini, flowers and 
fruits and the burning of iiicensi?. A fowl or a shee[) is 
sacrificed, ami is afterwards coi^ked and isaten up on tlie 
spot, no [)art of it being brought home, 'fhey give a 
tdiuhula in honour of somi' ih'irirtiul worthii's of theii* caste 
Khandoji and d^immoji, but there an' no shrines answering 
to these names. 

Those who arc Lingjiyatas employ Jaiigamas or oilier 
langavatas as their jiriests. Otlie-rs (anploy during marriagi's, 
llrahmans, who, tlnnigh the\ do not entm* the liouses, have 
no ol)j(‘(*ti()ii to go into the marriagi' pandals of these men, 
and ar(‘ not on t hat aeconiit subjeetiMl to any soeial ban 
oil the part of otlier Urahmans. S:ilaiii inmi act; as ])i*iests 
in connection with di’ath a.ii(l funeral cm'einonii^s of the 
Nayindas bi'ariiig the .Xama marks, ddii' g/ov/s of tins 
caste are Sri- Vaishna va llra.hmans who pay periodical visits 
for the pni'poso of giving them lirflhi, and j)r(isdil(( , and 
collecting the customary fees. 

They observe as feasts, tln.^ Vugiidi (i\ew-year’s-day) 
Gauri festival, tlu' Mahanavami, iJipiivaji and Sankraiiti. 
The impiements of their trade' an' worshi[)[)ed at the Gauri 
festival and Mahanavami during tin' Dasiira. They wor- 
ship the ser|ieiii in the ant-hills on Migara Panchaini day, 
and take only oni^ meal. They also ta.k<' only one full meal 
on the Satnnlays of tlie Si‘;iva.iia moiit li in honour of the god 

of Tirirpati, ami on the Sivanitri and the chief Kkadasi 

(the 11th day of the first fortnight of Ashadlia). Tduy 
give coV uncooked provisions to M/sej’/s* on yadury 

days iu bi'avana and to Jaiigainas on Sivaratri day. 



There are no peculiarities in the rules of inheritance. 
It is said that a larger share is sometimes given at the 
partition to the eldest brother, but the usage is apparently 
not wide-spread enough to be recognised as enforceable. 

Nayindas belong to the Eighteen Phanas. They have 
a number of Katte-nuiw' each with a Yajman at 

tlie lie^d ; and four* or five of these Kaffd-ntnup ai*e under a 
Setti. Desa-sotti, wlio is generally a ljingayat.M Banajiga, has 
jurisdiction over the whole caste within his area. Each 
Yajman has a holLur (beadle) under him. The disputes 
that arise for settlement in their cast(‘ asseniblii's relate gen- 
erally to adultery or transgi-ession of ca.ste rules. When 
any matter of more than usual imjior tauco eioy)s up, the 
Desa-setti, caste Setti, aud the several Vajamans witli their 
kolkars Iiave to he present along with easteinen. The 
Setti and other office-bearers are (laid some fees according 
to a pi’osoribed scale, and all the expens^^s of siK‘h meetings 
are borne* l)y the [)ersons at whose instance* they have been 
convened. 

Xayindas are allowed to eat nie^at and drink spirituous 
liejuors, both toddy anel arrae'k. They eaiinot touch beef; 
and the ine‘;it of such animals as meniki vs and snakes 
which are eschewed by all respe*ctable (tastes is also prohi- 
bited. fiestas are tlio lo\v(*st caste in wlio.^e houses they 
are allo\ve*(l to take Food, llolewas and Madigas seem to 
he the only castes who eat food cooked by them. 

I^hey have the usual belief of tin* uneultured in omens, 
oracles, magic and sorcc'ry and (lecasionally emisnlt sooth- 
sayers ; and sneli beli(*f is, as may be ('X])#'(*t(*(l, more in 
evidence in villages than in towns. They have iiopecu iar 
games, but take part as musicians in the exhil/dcms of 
strolling players known as Doinbi |)asai*u 
contributing the musical ])arts of the pmloimiance. In 
dress and ornaments, tlu'v are (*xaellv like otliei castes 
of similar status such as Bodas and Agas;is, W(\men and 
occasionally men before tl.ey are twenty, g('t tattoned by 
Koracha women, with tlic object of iin[)r(n’ing their 
personal appearance. 


Inheritance 


Caste orga- 
nization. 


Food, 


Misccdlane- 

ous. 
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APPENDIX. 

List of Exogamous Divisions or Gdtras. 


Ghitlit Name of a tree which they neither 

cut nor burn. 

Gurmm Horse. They do not ride a horse. 

Gautalu 

Jainbit a kind of reed which they do not 

cut. 

Kdnagnla (WStSrbw) or llomje Pongamia 

glabra. They do not cut this tree nor burn 
this fuel nor the oil of this seed. 

Kara a tree which they never cut. 

MaJlcla .Jessamine. They do not use this 

flower. 

Matydla- Pearl. 

Kavihi Pea-cock. They do not eat this bird. 

Pain a lu'rb known as Pdla miillangi (stsw 

Avliich they do not eat. 

Pasiipu 'I’urmeric. They do not i-aise 

turmeric ci’op. 

Sdmanti Chry.^anflie'nmia. 1 hey do not 

use this flower. 

Vttarcni a plant. Arh/nj rantpaa aHpara, 

which they neither cut nor touch. 

ISomo have returned gdtras named after certain 
liisliks. 



Prastanapa 

Puharuna 

Vastuka 

Visvabhadra 

Sasvara 

W) 


Ruchidatta 

Lokahetii 

liidrasejia 

Bhiulra 

Kolapala 


Vastiipati 

Cliitrakamanu 

Giridhavnia 

(^^CzjJrior) 

Uftvahliadr 

Kajadlianna 

^oswridjr) 


y 1st Group. 


/ 


y 2ml Group. 


V 3rd Group. 


Kausala 

Sahasrabliiru 

Vasudharma 

(s**3j;Sdjr) 

Vyanjaka 

(%ow^) 

Blniktavyaya 


\ 


y 4th (iroup. 
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45anabliasa 
Desakamanu 
Vajracheta 
Pi’abhutavan u 
Vajyainati 


} 5th Group. 


I 
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S A N V A S 1 S. 


Sauyasis foiMJi a cable of itiiioraiit mnuliCciuts of tlu* 

Sjiiv'’a oi’clor known ij^enorally as Sariyasis and ai-e foninl tiie i^asto. 
thinly sppoad in the disti*ict.s of Kolar\ Ilassau and Mysoi'(‘. 

The only res(?nd)lanco tlicy have to Hnilinian Sanyasis 
IS wearing orange colour(‘d (d(>tlies, and living by begging 

10 which tliC'v a,r(‘ initiated l)y a Lingayet priest. They arc; 
known as Jangaina Kapidu. Sometimes tliey are identiticMl 
with Siidngadii Siddas in Kassan and Mysort^ as btdiig like 
them tlie devotees of Siv.i, tlie lord of tlu‘ l)urial ground. 

They arc hereditary claimants of AV/uAcyu, the fees of the 
burial ground, though a Kulavadi gimerally i*eceiv('s the 
anioimt, a ])oi tion of tin* colh'ctions b(uug given (►via* to 
them whenev(‘r a claim is made, hi contradistinction from 
liingay'et Jangams they call then.sel V(‘s as ( Jliania, J a ugams 
as they (?arry a bell with them to aniionni'e their arrival at 

11 new jdace foi* alms. 

1'lieir home laiigiiag(‘. is Telugu thmigii they 
picked up Kannada, the language of t hi'ii’ adopted (amntin . 

They believe they are tln^ desemidaids ol i-he flaiigams Oj-juiu (►/ 
(the hingayet priests) wlio liad takuui a vow of e(‘libacy t-hA'aste 
and ni('udica.iicy, but imalde to obs(‘rve tliem, lived wiiii 
Telugu Kapn or (iangadikfir wonum. In aeeordance with 
this reputed origin, their status is mueh lower than that of 
the Jiingayot Jangams. 

Telugu and Kannada Sanyasis, Sudugadii Siddas, Kndoo;,, 
Honniiru ikibaiya Jangams and IVisalu or Saiichaln Jan- hiou.- 
gams foimi tlieir cliief enchigamons divisions. Jdioy 
generally do not go out of their division for brid(‘s but 
'lelugn Sanyasis vscem to have no objectiim to intermarry 
with Kannada Sanyasis. I loniinr Ikibaiya. Jaiigamaln 
^'einain entirely sc|)arate either for mai*riag(^ alliances or 
partaking of food, as their religions beliefs are tinged with 
b’aces of Mohaimnudanism. 

i Kxugainous Divisions arc found in the aiiptmdix ar-i/ 

L , - ,1 , , ' ‘ . O\'»o'ninnns 

r^i‘ged according as they arc related as consaiiguiiious Hivision.s 

ij 
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brothers or marriageable relations with each other. The 
names of these divisions arc traced to their original terri- 
tory situated in the Telugu country. 

Porsmuil l^ei*somil names ai’o seloct(‘d from those of their tnte- 

names lai'y deif ics. Names as Potia, (buffalo or a male animal] 
and Ti|)|)a (manure hea|)) are soinef-imos used ; but such 
names an^ only rarely givam. 

General A girl may be married lieforc' she attains puberty but 
rules of it, is more' common to celebrate (he marriage later. Very 
inarnacjo ^^fteii, the sou-iii-law ri'inains in liis father-in-lavv’s house 
until he becomes a father of tAVo or three children before lie 
settles olsiiwbore. Tliere is no harm if a woimin lumiain? 
uumarriiMl, but generally all women are married within live 
or SIX yea-i’s of t.lieir attahiing ilie age of womanhood. 
Males ai*(' generally marih'd afiei* tlu'y a-re twenty ycai’s 
of age. 

Sexual li('ens(' bofoi^' marriage' is not tolerate'd except 
to the (extent that a woman who is sedu(*.ed by a man of the 
same caste may Ix'Cfome his Kutifjr wife. H(' has to pay a 
fine of S('V(m riqx'c's to the (*aste. If ho is abc'ady marihul 
and do('s not wish to (mcumlan* himself fnrtlu']*, ho Avill 
have to recjonpiense lier by paying some moiuw and a few 
of ra,gi lliat she may maintain herself till slie can 
lind some one, to giv(‘ lu'r the sta.tns of a Knihjc wife. 
Ohildreii of such unions are marric'd to such as stand in a 
similar position. 

Marria^^p An old('r sistei'’s daughter is prcdeiTed to any other 
relations taken ill marriage, and a pjiternal aunt’s a.nd mater- 

nal uncle’s daughter conics next There is no oiijeetion to 
marrying two sist(‘rs at the same time oj* successively ; or 
in two families ('xchaiiging daughtei'S. The recognised 
profession of tlu' caste being ineiidicaiicy, some who live 
1 )y sidling lieads sueli as Sanchalu Jaiigamabi or Ihisalu 
Jaaigainaln arc* considoiaid iiiferioi-j and others do not as a 
rule intci'inarry with tlu'in. 


puberty 


Oei-emonies hhi the day a girl attains her age, she is kept outside 
obsorvo'-lal the lious(^ ill a, shed of gret'ii leaves of d^ingadi (^or?a) which 
M vvoiiKin s jjp \yy Pither or husband and if slic is not married, 

by an iiitendcil Inisband. Two or tliree girls keep hei' 
company and amuse hei* with Nalnf/v, which is to srnejir her 
l)0(ly am! face with turmeric powder and adorn her head 
with w 1 .‘at hs of (lowers. I luring this period she is given rich 
food coiisisiing of sosamiim, jaggory, dhall and plantains. 
AftiS’ her meal she is anointed with ghee and bathed. On 
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tlio morning of tJio third (hiy, ilic shed or sonui poi'tions of its 
materials arc l)urnt at a distance, and (lie girl bathes before 
getting into tlio house. On the fifth and soYonth day she 
again bathes and sprinkles over her head tlio urine of a cow 
to purify herself from pollution. Hhe might henceforth 
touch the utensils in the house and enter the kitchen. 

In the two succeeding jjeriods of monthly sickn(‘ss, sin? 
similarly lives outside and drinks cow’s iiftei* bathing 

but atterwai (Is she has only to bat he aft(U‘ the occuiTencc' i^f 
sickness. 

Some months before the mari-iage, tin* bi’idegroom in 
the company of his pa.rents or olIkm* iddcus visits 1 lu' in- ceivinonios 
tended bride’s house <ind presiuits b(lel-lea\e's, nuts and 
fruits, ^.riie match is formally settled and ila^ p(uiodfor 
which the intended soii-in-hiw has to remain in his fa- 
ther-in-law’s house is li\(Ml. ()n tli(‘ s(‘ttlement of these 
matters, betel-h^avc^s and nuts a]'(‘ dist rilaited among tlie 
persons assembled and sometinu's th(.\y are invited to dine 
at the bride’s bouse. 

For performing tin' imirrir.ge, a Mmidav is (UMuned 
lucky. The servieiis of an ast.i'ologan* for Hudiiigtlu' prop^'r 
dtiy are rarely sought for. The initial ca reinony takers place 
on a Sunday and is stylial tin* ap])lying o\' >affron to tlu^ 
bridal pair . 'PIk' girl aftcu’ bathing (lress('s 

lic'rself in a. luov suit v)f elotlu's and jnits on new bangles 
and How(U'S. 'Tlu' briih'groom shaves his face. ])ares his 
nails, bathes and ])nts on toe-rings. 

On Monday, a round jiandal of twedve ])illars is put 
u|) b(?t<ire the hous(‘ of ilu' liride and another l)(‘fnr(‘ that 
of th(^ bridegroom. Undman'atli tin.' pandal in fiont of 
the bride’s lhMis(% a, milk post of Ku/li wood is jiitclied and 
its top is deeoi’ated witli the l(‘a,\(‘s ni Ihciijv or Afll tree. 

In the int(‘rior of each hous(* th(‘y instal tlinu' store's or a 
Kalasa to r(‘pres>'nt their tntidarv deity Avhiidi is ('itlKM*, 
tiiiiaimhrti oi* Oliokkamina Devarn oven* a bed of ri(‘e spri'ad 
on a plank, in front of the (h'ity they l),n*n a light b‘d 
witli ghee, and spread an lulr consisting of lioih'd anrl 
curds over a planl.nin leaf. For tlu^ pm posc's of otlu'r 
marriag(' cer(unoni(‘S tlu'v consc'crate anoOiei* Kalasa to bt' 

! f)ortable. The i)rid(^’s fatlnu* oi* Inu* brother and in tin' 
absence of both, tlu» bridegi'oom, oth'rs j)i\}o to the (h'ity by 
placing over it Howa'rs and sa.nda! paste' and burning in- 
cense. A. be-goat bs sa(‘i*ili(*('d in the bridegroom’s house 
and a she-goat in that of tlu> bridi'. If the diety 
worsliip[)e(l happens to he Cliokkamma, the slaughtered 
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aiiinijil is concodlcd bohind a ^riic* flesh of botli the 

victims is mixed and served to the bridal party. At the end 
of the feast, the bride and the bridegroom are treated with 
Nalagn. 

On tile fallowing day in tlio morning, famhiUos are 
distributed to tlie marriage guests, in order of precedence. 
In the afternoon, a potter is made to sit exhibiting his pots 
under a free and two men are employed in decorating them 
with lin(‘s of chnnam. Two twigs are planted in 

two pits near the plaeia A party of married women and 
men going in jirocession, buy his [lots after |)resenting 
him with a hnnhnin ^oid provisions including oil and soap- 
nnt for a bath. They also bear tho washermen's char>^(^ foi* 
washing his clothes that day. Tdie .Vc/n/r twigs are [lulled 
out by the women and carried Avitli them to tie up to the 
milk post bv way of decoration. In the ineanwliilo the 
bridegroom has paid twelve rn]iees as frni (bride price) to 
the bl'ide’s father and given presents to the bride of a white 
Sl'irfi and some quantity of pepper, garlic end spices. 

In front of the Milk Post, five plantain leaves aw 
s[)read in (‘iich of two rows, and some sweet crakes luv 
placed on them. ddies(‘ oflVi-ings ar(‘ meant for Rnclrn 
and Virabhadra. ()n(‘ of the (fiderly num of the caste ties 
a LiiH/ti on the arm of the bridi'groom and (.me on that of 
the brid(‘. ll(‘ answcu's for Rndra and another acting foi* 
the deity Ylrabhmira., both blow rm conch shells and ring 
liffils and then (^at iqi tln^ cakes on the leaves. 

In th(' coui'se of tlu‘ night, A rive id or the sacred pots 
brought from tin' place wheiv the potter had exhibited 
his wares in the afternoon are installed over a bed of 
manure spiead oppo.site to the tntelaiy deity (inrnmiirti 
or the Afilk l^ost. Lamps fed with castor oil ar(‘ lit in 
saucers ])la(‘cd over these pots. 

On Wenb csday morning, tln‘ nails of tiie bridal paii’ 
are pared by a barber and after their bath .\alagu is per- 
formed. Tile bride and the bridegi oorn di ess themselves 
at their best and after tying cliaplets to the head of eacli 
other, enter the niaiTiage booth. Then the parties go in 
sepai’att- processions to an appoiiit(Mj spot, where a wasluu’- 
man sniv'ads a cloth for the whole part/ to sit on 
As tlie)’^ iTUMqj, a screen separates the bride and bride- 
groom, but they tie the kniikdim to each other putting 
forth tlanr hands ovei* the screen. bride pushes 

her f(j()t li(‘iow the sci*een, and stepping over it, the 
bridegroom ties tlie W/y round her neck, after obtaining 
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thi) l‘oi*ina] consent of tlie assembly* Tlie conple then 
|)Our pice ovei* each other’s head. Them tlie elders of the 
caste knot toilet her tlieii* firmers and tie the ends of tlioir 
clotlies and the married conjile ))rostrate lliemselves before 
the assembly and receive their blessings, "riiis pirt consti- 
tutes the Jhare or the essential part of the marriage. 

Dinner is served to the whole party assembled for the 
///eVre, when the new bridal [lair do pnja to the arirnil. 

After this the Simlufsami jmja is performed, for Avhich a 
(jiiantily of betel-leaves and nuts are hejiped over a blanket 
and incense burnt before it, con(*h shell and boll being 
sounded. The bridegroom rejieats the various names of 
Siva, and j)r(\sents the first to the priest. Then 

the K iiIain-P(‘(Ida (the head of th(' (.*aste) Cirndigadn 
(pujari) and Mnddliivanfa (wise man) eaeli in order receive 
theii* share. Then the various functionaries of tin' village 
and the other pen^sons present are givcm Idmhdla in oiden*. 

In the evening, (’lie bridegroom with bis bride vvor> hi]i 
an anthill and (‘aiTving some of its (^artln iMise an altai* 
with it lound tlu^ milk post anti place a ([iiantity of cooked 
rice ov('r it, and befort" (»a(*h of the pillars of the ])audri1. 

Nalugn is again ])crform(Ml ar tins alttu'. With a toy 
plough, the bridegroom ploughs the soil round the milk 
post while the bride tinows seeds into the furrows, as lio* 
iirotlier goatls his new brother-in-law witli a stick. 

.\ru8ic and danct'S arc ('schewed in their mari'iagos. 

Idle (v\])enses of marriage generally amount to about 
iliirty-Hve rupees of wliicli tw<'lve is trie frra or bridt‘ pri(‘e, 
lour or fivt' rupees t‘ e price of small ornaments, and a simi- 
lar amonni, t)f cloths, the remainder benng used for foo:i 
and drink. 

Polygamy is rare anti iioiyandry unknown. 

Marriagt^ of widows in KifUkc form is ptnanitted- A Widow 
widow may not marry any of her hnsbamrs (jnatis and has 
also to avoid those of lier father's se])t. The essential 
portion of tlie ceremony is for the husband to tic a string 
of rndrdk^iJfi beads round lioi* neck in tlie proseneo of tlio 
idders of the caste. Such a woman cannot take part in cere- 
monial functions, and she loses all claim over the property 
and the children left by her deceased husband. 

Either party may obtain a divorce after paying some r)ivorci 3 . 
hue to the caste, and a divorced woman may ap[)ai‘ently 
marry another man in kiitike form, [f the wife is guilty 
of adultery, her paramour has to pay the husband all ids 
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Death 

Cere- 

monies 


iiiarHa^e expenses aiul the cost of her jewels, top:etlier 
witli a fine of seven rupees to the caste and l)a.lf the 
amount of fera to lier father. If a wife is divorced wn’th- 
out her fault, she does not lose her riglit to maintenance, 
as she would for adultery. Adulteiy involves loss of caste. 
If tlie liusband condones the offence, h(‘ has to pay a fine 
of seven rupees, in addition to two rii[)ees for keeping the 
woman in caste. Sometimes, the seducer is also made to 
pay a fim* of seven rupees. 

At the approacli of death, the patient is generally 
remov(Ml to a verandah oi* otliei* sheltei'ed spot outside the 
house Snnie wat('r in which gold or tlie leaves of the 
sacred Tula^i plant are washed is poured info his UKuith. 
Th(! lei’s ai'e crossed bc^fore rujor iiinrfis sets in. 1’he 
body is waslnal with warjn wat(u* and smcai’ed over with 
ashes, and wrapped in mnv cloth. A sM'ing* of beads is 
placed round the neck, and i)Ounded betel-leaves and 
nut stuthal in tlu' mouth, the l)()dy placed in an u])- 
right position on a bier of Kaili Avood. The (‘orpse of an 
unmarried ])ei*son is carried to tlu‘ grave aj'd slung on a 
singl(‘ bamboo stick. Flowers an^ ])lac(‘d over th(‘ body, 
incensf' is burnt Ixdore it and some cooked rice ke[>t at th(' 
corners of the biei* before it is cai'ried to th(' last resting 
plac(‘. The chief mourner goes in front ()f tlu' body with 
a pot in wliicli cooked rice is taken, and thi‘ procession 
goes alone wit1i eonches blowing ae.d bells ringing. Kom* 
])(‘rsons carry tlie body and n'st it half way on tin' ground, 
when riee is again served at th(' hair eorniu’s of tlie bier, 
ddie body is st»'ip])ed of all clothing and bnric'd with its 
head towaids the soutli. Sonu^ l)alls of vihitnfi aia; ])hiced 
along willi it, and the son and the wife of tlie (hxe ased throw 
in tlie first clods of eai'tli to fill I Ik* gra\'(‘. A stone about 
two f('et h.igli is plaiitc'd ov(‘r the gi-av(\, and riee and water 
an* ])laced over it for the use of tlu^ depart(*d s])irit. IMie 
iiiouriuM'S all return to the house, in wliicdi at the place 
wher(' till' d(K*eased brc'at hed his last, a lain]) is kc'pt burning 
and some food and waten- placed, dlny j)rosti'at(^ tlumiselves 
liefoiK* tin' lamp, aaid rejiair to the neari'st taviaai to have 
a carouse for the peace of the departed soul, which they 
eupliemi^lieally style ‘'touching the (Jaiigamma.” 

On di(* tliird (fay the house is (^‘a.iHal and white- 
washed. Some riee boiled with the fl(‘sh of a, fowl, and 
piils(‘s :.uii ;m‘(mis is placc'd owv the grave*, to be eaten ui^ 
by crows, in which the spirit of tlie deceased is supjioscal 
to have takeui its temporary abode. The carriers 
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get rid of tlieir tnint of contamination by bathing on 
the tliii-d day and drinking some cow’s urine. ’I’hc 
relatives of the principal mourner have to visit him before 
the tAvelfth day ; otherwise they should meet only after ex- 
changing (Hips and betel-leaves in a tavern. 

The xntitkd, is got ri<l of on the twelfth day, when the old 
cooking p ts are thrown away and re{)laced by new ones. 
'I’hey prepare their food that (lay under a new pandal with 
now earthen ])ots, and tliey are allowed to eat Hesh of a goat or 
sheep for the hrst time after nnnirning. The decease(i man’s 
son e'oes witli tlie pujaid and drowns an eai tlien image of a 
bull in water. This ceiHunony, call(;dyu/m// is said to 

enable the spirit to live in water in the form of a buli till in its 
good time, it is called up to heaven. Tin* widow remove's her 
bangles and 0/7/ ; and if a man has become a widower, he 
I'emoves his toe-rings on tlie twelfth day. The pujari is then 
presented with flowers and a ihikshnid (jf 4 pies by each of the 
party who pinsti-ate themselves at his feet, and have tlu'ir 
foreheads touched with rihlidh by him. i'hev all retuni 
alter bathing in water, and tin* chief tnouruer is given some 
gruel to drink. 'I’his is styled milk driidving 
They have a look at the lamp at the |)lace of death once 
again, and rep.air to the tavern t<r fiidsh the mourning with 
drink. 

'I’he last part of tlie funeral rites consids of enrolling 
the departed soul among tin* ancestors ( 

An imagi* of ti bull (cow), and a, Krcejilacle for oil an* made 
office flour by the I’ujari. The latb'i* is lighted with a 
wick and the lamp and the bull are placed ou a sieve made 
of a few twigs. After offering pnja t.lic'i* things aro lifted 
towards the sky, and the I’u jari and the leouiuers all r(*])eat 
tiu* formnia “(io to Kailasa lidding on to the tail of the 

They pei*fonn no yeiirly Snuhlhas, hut soinet lines 
place oFiVrin^’S oF new cloths, fruits and Ho\vers on tlu^ 
.^ravc (Ml some f(?stiv(' dnys. 

No special cei'omonies art‘ prescrihcMl For tliose who 
<lie a violent (h^atli. 

-Ra^d is tlieir stajile food, and i*ice is used occasionally 
a luxury. 'IMicy eschew the meat of uncloven footed ani- 
^iials, and of Croc'odiles, liza-nls and other vcn’inin. IMio 
flesh of slu'ep, ^‘oat, wild cat, muni^oosi', rahhit, sipiiia'cls, 
fi^’^h and deer may be eaten. Of course they do not touch 
^vliat remains after use by other peojih^ Tlnw do not 
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Social 

stains. 


I iiherit- 
ance. 


Caste con 
stitntioii. 


Religion. 


believe they would become sociiilly higher if they abstain 
tVoni flesh or any other kind of food. 

They eat food cooked witl> water from the hands of 
Okkali^as, Kurnbas, Gollas, lledlas, Banjigas and Moda- 
liai-s; but tliey consi(h>r Vaddas, Ifo.vecs, Mondaru, Hajanis, 
Agasas and Korachas as beneath tliein. Dasaris eat the 
food given by Sanyasis. Modaliyars are said to I'egard tliis 
caste with special regard and to feed them in their lionses 
often. 

In respect of going to temples, touching wells and get- 
t.ino' services of barbers and wasliermen, they are not dif- 
fereiit from tho higher classes ol* 

'riiey fellow the ordinary law of inheritance, flhitani is 
not in v(),!L>ue amonof them A widow wisliini>* to remarry 
has to return all the jewels and other projim’ty rt'ceived 
fnun luM* deceased husband to his family. It is said that 
in default of heirs, the property of a Sanyasi tt^>es to his 
castemcm or lo Parvata Sirnhasana Matlia. 

Tlu^y have a. caste constitution consisting* of a (iiirn, a 
Kulampedda (;^'oo'^g-cast(‘ h('ad). a (ludigadn or Piijari and 
Biiddhivaiita or a wis(' man. Thesis form a Panchayat :ind 
decide all caste dis])utes. The Knlampt^dda who is tlu.diead of 
the east(' weilds extensive ('xiamtive powers and regulates th(‘ 
period of begging tours and lovi(‘s fines on any persons who 
(iisobey his injunctions. For tlu‘fts and other misdimiean- 
oiii’S tlu'se are punislied seveivly by their own easti? beadinaJi 
and Sanyasis, as a class, are free fiom any criminal tenden- 
cies. 

Though they worshi]) thv^ idolo of Vimkataramana, Ak- 
kamma Devaru and (Taiigamma and others of this class, they 
are by preference? devaitees of Siva in his various forms of 
Veerabhadi'a, lludra and Bliairava. To tlu'in diva’s Nandi 
or Pull is sacred and like liingayat priests they wear ashes 
on rheii* body, tie a wreath of riidi*akshi (the heri*y of the 
tree Flaescarpus ganitriis) beads to their neck, dress them- 
selves in kavi or ochre coloured cloth and carry a cane? and 
a hell in tlie hand and with a begging pouch slung under 
thoir arms. Tlu?y are not however Lingayats and do not 
wear the lingft, but are only disciples of Liiigayat mathas, 
of wliich it is said that there are seventy-two.^ 

Till* jB-iiK'ipal of tliom are : — 

Srisaila or Sivauiii Gajisidelappa Matha Kaveekantap])a Math® 

Siinliasaui? .Mntlia Nirvanas waiiii Matin Karike ikisa])pa Miitli'^ 

Ni^iimaiii'i(\i M;«tha of Mnllayyaiiavara ^Latlia Hababudaiinrire Math-^ 
Gulin* Sitappa Matin Kiiinvii Kallaijayya 

i a]}n‘Mswanii Ma'tlia Sivagangappa Matlia and Maiiappa Matlia 
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Before tho Sanyasi enters on Ins heggino* ])rofession, 
lie undergoes an initiation ceremony under Ins Ijingayat 
Guru who invests him with the insignia of a mendicant, 

(bag) beads, ochre coloured cloth, ashes, a conch, a 
bell, a gourd, a cane and twisted hair. The disciple in 
return has to pay so/no contribution of niotaw annually to 
his (inru. 

Once a year, they worship Akkaniina aOoddess of toj)es. 

Tho ptijari is generally a Koracha, and tin* devotees take 
offerings of fried Bengal gram, fried rice, pulses and cocoa- 
nuts. The pujari hiii*ns camphor and incense and returns 
the eatables as /»-c.svVr/c. Sotuetimes a sheep oi* a goal is 
Killed, a»id women carry an (dTering of Inmlnthi, sweet rice 
Hour. riiey call this pnja, 

(Tangaiujiia is a common village go I dess to which all 
the ('.astes iuoliiding the Sjinyasis show their reverence by 
attending its annual jatra. 

Tho yearly festival of SivarAtri is observed with 
peculiar reverence. The house is cleamul, all the mein'Oers 
bathe, and bestnoar themselves with ashes In tlu' evening, 
tliey keej) an image of a bull and tluu’r (‘onch and bell on 
plank and worship them with Howers, incMuist^ and 
offerings of fruit and unboiled eow gram. In their ecjstacy 
they cry aloud and r('p(‘at the jjaine of Siva turning to- 
wards the skies and l)lowing conch and ringing bells. 

During the night they keep a vigil sitting round a bla/.ing 
fire and narrating stories of their wanderiiigs The next 
morning they have a rich breakfast to make u]) b)! tJie 
previous day’s abstinence. 

’rhey consider all rivei’s as sacred and l)atlie in tlicm 
whenever they get a chance. 

When they pui*chase a new cloth tlKW first dedicate it to 
an anthill, the supposed abode of serpents, befoi*(‘ using it. 

They believe in omens, oracles, and magic and sorcery. 

They often wear cliarms (Yautra) against attacks of evil 
spirits. 

These believe that they hav<^ been living all along by Occupation 
uieudicancy and that, they are not permitted to practise 
any manual occupation. Kven can ving ea.rth or find for 
lu]*e is considered an offence against tho caste, and is pun- 
ished with the fine of a hanit^ (4 As. 8p.). Few |)ossess any 
lands and they never cultivate them personally. They are 
niostly illiterate, and such as know anytliing spend their 
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Hal>its 




time ill sino-iii,!? praises of Vira-bliikslia or of Naranappa 
Swaini, the latter a jogi who had g-athered a number of 
followers and liuilt an asylum for them at Kaivara in tlie 
Chintamani Taluk. 

They seem to have had some connection with the watch 
and wai’d of cremation grounds, and it is said by them 
vhat one Vlraliahu the ancestor of Kulavais, succeeded in 
ousting them and usurping the office. The lattei* however 
r(H‘(\gnise their more ancient right by giving them i\ share of 
tlie fees collected. 

Iji their begging rounds, they sometimes perform 
floats of magic and jnggloiy, and they practice divination 
by pi-()fessing to rc^ad tin' incidents of Rainayana and 
liharata from a ])alm leaf book. They occasionally sell 
drugs of sonic medicinal virtue for stomacli-ache, head- 
ache, jaimdice, and scorpion bite. 

As a class they are indolent and intemperate. They 
somk(^ ganja and drink licpior. Hegging being tlieir 
profession, they lead a waiidei'ing life and make their rounds 
priiKupally in the mai<t(in tracts. Tluur cliief seats in 
the Stat(‘ an‘ (liintamani, Si'inivasjmr, Mnlbagal, Kolai*, 
Malur, (Miikballapur and lioribidmir and paits of Hassan. 
They do not move with bag and baggage and building 
materials as the Voddas and Koraehas, They leave 
their wonuai at home and before starling, consult among 
iheniselves as to the direction ami probable period of eacli 
man’s wanderings so tliat liis whereabouts may be easily 
learnt. Each one is at liberty to change the dii’ection of 
his tour or the eonntry of his per(*gi'inations but cannot 
jirolong the ])eriod of Ids return unless detained by sickness 
or otluu* good grounds. If ho fails to appear wdthin tlu' 
period otherwdso, he is tried by his Kniapedda and the 
Panchayat and is mnicfed in a fine payable to the caste. 

Wluai pressed by m^cessity, their women may also go 
out for begging, but if th(‘v should stay uw'av fi*om home 
in the night without the company of anotln'r woman, they 
are liable to bo outcasted. 

Their houses r(\somble the temporary sheds ordinarily 
built by the I'aiyat class wlien they camp out diiriag 
plague time. Idle slieds are Lmnorally built on waste lands, 
thatched (dther with straw or sugar-cane grass. 

ddie nu n dn^ss thoiiiselves in oclire coloured long coat 
and tie a waist cloth. They should not shave off th(‘ii’ 
mustachios or the liair of the head. They do not dri'ss 
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their hair hut twist it into a rope by applying the milk of 
Goni 01* other fig troe or some gum. They wear a silver 
jirinlet and a brass ear-ring. Tlieir women weai* silver 
and glass bangles, nose ring t)f palni leaf 

ill their ear-lobes. They have a string of glass beads 
round their neck. There is no noticeable differem^e in 
;i[)|)earanoe hetweeai their women and tliose of tlie otluu* 
beggar classes. 
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iMOIIASU OK K ALU. 


Okkiilii^a is o-onei'ic term a[)[)li(.Ml to a mnn- Custi* and 

1 ) 01 * of castes, wliose iiaiiii occu])alioii is a^ririiltiiro. 
ai*(^ (listini^'uislied by dirieroiit djuik's in diff(M*^‘llt [)ai ts of 
the Slade. 'riH‘ oi* tlie dkduiifii Okkaliyas a)*e found 

ill parts of lli(‘ Kolar, Tnmkiir and (diitaldrn^’ Districts, 
lli(3 d/orns'/M )kkM lio*:is, in pai-tsofllie Kolar and jian^a- 
lor(' Distrird s, t laW/aaf/^/r/Z/iv/rs in tlu^ jMysore and Ilassau 
and parts of lianiraloia^ Districts, tlio Xinmlxis in th(‘ 'rnni- 
kur and ( diiialdriii^' I'istricts and llie ydniKdl/drl Okkalu 
in tlie Sliiinoo’a and Kadnr Districts. Intia'spcrsed wiUi 
t/liesc arc other ()kkalii>‘as (*alh’d Kn nrlihfds or l\ 

1 1 (fll IL'dfds, Sddds, lldhi OIrldtIii and otlua* sub-divisions. 

'riu're is reason to believe that- rdl or most ot* tlu'se divisions 
tOrmei’ly foiaiuHl om* homo^xmious caste w hich iroin various 
cause's separated themselvc's into dilferc'nt _L>*rou|)S. Many 
of tliesi' divisions liav(‘ ))econie Lini^ayats and tlieir afH- 
nity w'ith tlu^ main division is still recoynisc'd by tlu' prac- 
tice oF thtdr intermarryini;’ witli uou-Lineayat taniilie's of 
their division, which ho\V(‘V(‘r is now* becominL>- rare. 

'The [) 0 |)ulation of the Okkaliijjas of all divisions accord- 
intr to the last Census (IbOl) wais l,283,b47, of whom 
t)42,2 to W(*r(Mnales, and (>11,702 temales, thus lorniing 
m.'arly a- fourth oF the entire po|)ulation oF the State. 

Alorasu Okkalus, thougdi they form a division of the 
main caste, are among themselvi's a. honiogemeous commu- 
nity, not only limiting marital relations wdthin itself but 
also containing a, few- divisions which ai’o endogamous. 

They are most commonly called jlfnru.s/r OlL'dlu 
and less fre(|U(mtly IhfSddcrd ra ()l,'l,'dhi 
dMie common bonorilic suffixes to their names are 
Oaurla in Kannada, and Itaddi in Tolugu. 
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Laiig-aage. 


Oi’igiu. 


The meaning of the tonu Morasn is not clear. Some 
say tliat it is the name of the Janguage wliioh they speak, 
that is, Kannada ; but tliis name is not tracealde in usage 
for tlie Kannada language. ^Idie term Morasn is said to 
mean weavers of mats and baskets. Tliis meaning cannot 
be a correct one, as Morasns ai’e nowhere kuoAvnas having 
been basket or mat makers. '^Ihie third and the most pro- 
bable meaning is that they are so called because they for- 
merly inliabited a country known by the name of MoiavSu- 
nad . Similar divisions are found in other 

castes as well.*^' There is said to be a division of Srivaishnava 
Brahmins called Morasuiuid. 

The term Okkalu nu^aning ‘ a fanuly ’ is derived 

from tlie Kannada root OUrn which means to thresh. 

It means esi)ecially a family residing on a cidtivating farm ; 
an:l Okkaliga means ‘‘a man of such a family’' and 

the term is applied to a.ll those Avhose profession is agricul- 
ture. 

Some of the people of the Okkalu casti‘ say that tlie 
tci*m is the shoj'teneiJ from Ohhnhala Mahknlit 

that is, the children of the spilt milk and that they 
Avore born out of milk s[)ilt by Parvati ; but this fancifui 
deriAaition owes its origin to tlie usual niotiA^e of finding a 
divine jiedigroe for the caste. 

II osadrvnra Ok'kaln are so called because of the custom 
of AVOrslui)])iug Hosadevaru /. the new dinty. 

G(ni(](f. ^ii^Q spelt (iarnda. is (hu'ived from Odc(t 

or (Urania joid denotes tiio chid’ (rtlicin* of a 

village. This term Avitli its d’amil eiiuivalent Kanndaa is 
used as a title of lionour among the pi'asaiits. Souk' 
deri\m the term from Gadikdra, that is, tin.' head of a 
country within a defined boundary, or tlie protector of a 
boundary. 

Iladdi is said to lie din'ived from liatias, a ruling 

race of the olden times. The term is properly ap[)licablc 
to the Telugu cultivating caste. 

Tliey speak both Kauiiada and Telugu, the sections 
kiioAvn as Kaddi and Palyadasimo S|ieakiug Telugu and the 
rest Kannada. 

'riio Moi'asu Okkalu are indigenous and are practically 
confined to tlie Eastern part of the State and the adjoining 

* ^VccuUiil ul ISjiyijidu.'s P. 2. 
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British Territory. They admit that they belong to the fourth 
caste, agriculture being tlieir original as well as their pre- 
sent occupation. They arc said to have emigrated from the 
country, near Kanchi or ((\.)iij(‘veram) which is api)arently 
the tract known as Morasunad, and the cause of the exodus 
is given in the following story. 

Tiie Palyegar or petty ndci* of the country, who 
happened to be a imni of the Yid\ila caste, wished to rnarr}^ 
a gir] from a higlier caste, and sent his liian to select a 
bride among the Morasu Okkaligas. doing to the chief 
place of these men, the Palyegar’s agent was struck with 
the extraordinary beauty of a girl wliose locks of hair 
wore so luxuriant that she used them as a rope to lead a 
calf with which slie was i)laying. The ])arents and the 
(ihiefs of tlu^ caste were unwilling to enter into the degrad- 
ing alliance, but wei*e at the saim^ time I'clurtant to incur 
the displeasing' of a, siroiig chi(d‘. Idioy dismissed the 
emissary with a tomjiorising m(?ssage. All [)reparations 
wore made as if for marriage, and the day was evem tixed 
and a marriage pavilliou erected. But tla^)' had secretly 
pricked all their valuables, and had made tlamiscdves rt'ady 
to flee from his dist rict dui’ing the night. Professing to act 
according to an old custom, they put all the bride’s i)resents 
s(mt by the Palyegar on ii dog, which they ti('(l up to the 
milk post; of the pavillion, and deserted their ancestral 
homes in a l)ody (aii'i'ying with them tlu' imago oc their god 
Bhairava in a cart. Uiifort iinalely the river that sepa- 
rated them from another t('rritory Avas then in full Hood, 
ddie riv(u* god how('V(U* heard their pi avers and allowed 
them a dry ]).issage in the middle, as .d the B\:odus of the 
Israilites, a-iid af erwards swalloweil up tlu' Palyegar and 
his followers, Avho, having learnt of the trick that had be('U 
practised against flu'iii, ruslied somewlnd too late in pursuit. 
Thus seven clans under their seven (Jaiidas or leaders first 
came to Kolar and settled there and gradually spread 
themselves all round. 

One of these clans under tluur heailina,u Bhaire (Jauda 
settled in Avati about tlie close of the I’th century. Near 
tdiis village was a small hamh't calle I Dewaua-Doddi 

/. e., the cattle pen of Deva). Malla Bhai re Gauda per- 
suaded this ma.ii to cculo the place to him promising to im- 
mortalise his niomory by coustructiiig a fort to be named 
after him. The fort of bevanahalli thus built togetlier with 
the surrounding country remained in the family of the 

B 2 
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founder till 1749, whenaftor a gallont struiyglo it passed to the 
poss(‘Ssi()n of Nanjara ja, the Mysore Coimnandor, aiioecasioii 
rondcu’od memorable as bringing J4 yder A1i fii*st into notice. 

Atter building tlu^ fort of Diwa-nludli and entrusting 
its alfairs to his younger bvotlu'r Sanna Jiluiire (biuda., tlie 
ambitious Malla Bhaii-e (lauda undertook fui*tlier compiesls. 
4'Iie first of them was tlie subjugation of tlie country to 
the North of Dovanhalli and founding tlie fort of (biik- 
ballapur. While liunt./ng in the jungle near Kcidi-Man- 
ehenahalli village, this (lauda observial a hare turning back 
to oppose the ]mrsuing hound, and taking the jilace to 
be (janda hliifiKi (viril(‘ soil), he piojiosed to the two bro- 
thei's who were' joint Patels of ih(‘ village.* to build a lort 
and a petn there. Tlie permission of the sovereign in 
Vijayanagar was duly obtaiiu'd. An ausfiicious time was 
fixeil, and it was agreed that tlu' foundation should 
be laid as soon as the sound of a c^rineh should 
indicate the exact monu'ul. iMifortunatc'ly a pass- 
ing .Diisaii beggar bl( 3 W his comdi, and mistaking it- 
as the siginil, Malla Hhaire Oauda, (a)umien(H'd the 
woi'k half an hour too soon, ddu* result of this (uiut.re- 
tenijis was d(‘clared to lie that tlie dynasty would wield 
power there only for >100 years. Tlit^ rdlffap'd which con- 
tinued with vai-ynig fortune for thrive (^‘uturies exa(*tly, toll 
into the hands of Tippu Sultan in 1770. 

A similar origin is attribut(‘d to the JVrt- of Dodballa- 
])ur. Tins time a c-oav was obs('rv(‘d to pour its milk over 
an anthill in tlu* jungle; and wlam i\laria Bliaire (iaiida 
who had obseiwu’d this unusual [iheuonu'uon went to b(‘d 
revolving it in his mind, lu* was coinmaudi'd in his d.r(‘am 
to build a, teiiiph^ on that spot to Vishnu who had his aboiU* 
there. lie can*i(*d out the nijimctiou ; and after obtaining a 
warrant ol the Viceroy of Vijayanagar stadaoued at Ikmu- 
koiida, ho reduced the (diiefs of the surrounding tiua-itory to 
submission, and seeure<l a. tract of country with a r(.‘veune ol 
a la,kh of Pagodas for himself. lie establislual his brother 
Jlayaji Bhaire (Jauda then*; and this petty kingdom re- 
]uained in the family till the Ibth ceulury when it pa.NScd 
into the hands of Bauadulla Khan, the gcmeral of Bijapui'. 

Bhaire (jaiida, th('- last Palyegar of Dodballa[)ur went 
to Gudiliauda aftei this d(*foat aiul taking poss(.‘ssioii of it 
reduced the country around to some (jrdca- by subjugating 
tlie freebooters, and built a, fort there. As he died chihl- 
less, his wdV brother took possession of the place, but 
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Baicho Ganda of Ghikballapni’ who had a better title to 
suooecKl to tlio cliildloss Palyegar, put him to death and 
added (ju<libnnda to his territory. 

Keiupe Gaucla who was dosecnulcd from a Nadu Gauda 
ol Y(dahaid<a, was another Morasu chief who rose to dis- 
tinction in Magadi ea.rly in tlic 17th ceutni-y. lie was the 
Foiiiuh'r of I lie (aty of Bangalore, and seized tlie strong 
fort of Savandiirg from a followin' of tlio last Viceriyy of 
Vijayanagar who had usurped power after his master's 
death. II is territoiy extimded as far as Kortagero. The last 
of the fainily was ?\Inminadi Kmnpe Gauda. who was defeated 
by Dalavayi Devaraja of iMysore and iinjirisoned in Sri- 
ra.ngapatna. 

There weri^ other chiefs of tliis caster in Iloskote, 
Kolar, Anekal and Kurtagere, l)uttliey gradually fell before 
the growing Mohamnualan |)ow(‘r in Srirangapabia. Some 
of tlunr desiamdants w(‘re granted [)(‘nsions after the resto- 
ration of Alysoro to tlu^ right. fid ruler in 1799. 

Th(' (d)solote [iractico of cutting off two of the fingers 
of a woman is a pinailiar eliaraidei'istic of this caste; ami 
those who followiMl the (aistoin originally wer(‘ an endoga- 
iiions grou]) distinct from those who did not follow it. 
TIhm'I' are other divisions which an' not based upon this 
praetiiug which iinh'ed seinns to luive jirevailed to some ex- 
tent in all the divisions. 

TIu‘ endogamous divisions an' Musaku Kaddi 

Ihilyadasinu* and Morasu properly 

so calh'd, the last being snb-divid('d into three S;iliis for 
lines) si yh'il Kiinu Sain Xerlegattaila Sain 

jiiul Kutera Salu 

means a veil and I, he division is so called be- 
cause dui'ing marriages, the bride trovers herself all i)ver with 
ii vi‘ik Idiis is tlie division to which the several Balyegar 
chii'fsof the behjnged. 

are the Tidiigu sj)eaking section of llie caste, 

rfili/a<lf( mi'll also speak Ti'lugu. The name is 

5i|)plied to the seeti<.n of the* d’elugn Morasus living in the 
Ikingalore DisI riet, esja'inally round about IhingaloiH*. ^du'V 
ere inimigi ants into thest* [)arts fiom tlu* (U)untrv of Giim- 
iiianaya.kaua Balya in the Hagc*[)alli Taluk. The name is 
eoinmon only in a.nd near Bangalore ami their relations in 
^junimanayakaua IVilya ai’o only called xMorasus. 


I )i visions: 
Kndoga- 
rnons. 
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Exogamoiis The caste contains a large number of exogamous divi- 
divisioiis. Gficli being called after an animal, plant or otlier 

niab'i’ial, witli the usual prohibitions against tlie members 
of the divisions cutting or in some cf^sos, even touching the 
thing ro])resontiug their division or brcpujii. or (jotra 

Some of these divisions with the name of the thing 
represented by each are given in Ajipondix H. 

They have no hyperganiotis divisions. 

Birth core- There is little that is peculiar to the caste in the 
monies. ceremonies observed when the woman is carrying or 
after confinement. The mother is kept apart for 7 or 9 
days and those who attend on her should bathe before 
touching anything in the house. On tlic day of purifica- 
tion, the relatives of the family in I lie village each bring 
a potful of hot water and a hall of so:ipnut ])aste, wiiich 
is mixed with what has been jirepared in the house 
and used for bathing the confined woman and her 
child. One of the elderly matrons while carrying the 
baby challenges tlie evil spirits to harm it, if so disposed, 
liefore entering the house, as their Ood will protect the child 
effectually after the child is taken inside. 

If the daughter-in-law is dolivoi-cul of a child in her 
mother’s Iiousl, 1km* mother-in-law visits her on the third 
day, carrying as ti ))rosent a. basket filled witli 

rice, popper, dry cocoanuts, gai’lic, palm jaggery, old areca 
nuts and l)etel leaves. On the day wliou the woman and 
the child ar^i bathed, the cliild’s patc'rnal aunt p]‘oseuts it 
with a for a. ring. 

The naine giving C(M*emony takes place generally one 
or two days befoi*e the end of the first month. A Ivoracha 
woman (soothsayer) is sometimes consulted, but this pra(*- 
ti(;e is gradually going out of use. Tin* name selected is 
eithei* that of a god or a deceasfMl anc^'stor. The following 
may be taken as typical nam(\s For both soxest ; — frlapj)a 
I\enip:inua llayyanna lbindai)pa 

Baira[)]):i llachcfiann i, and Son- 

napi)a 

'J’lio Knimatlji f innula runs as follows: — 

{■ Majiy iir.mes arc employod, and almost; all uanios may be so oni- 
ployed for both sexos with the addition of the coiTesj)onding sex endings. 
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Names of inferior objects are sometimes given to child- 
ren, though the practice is not common. Names of endear- 
ment, sncli as Apy)ayya Magu — child), Sami 

Tayi — mother), Ammnnni 

Ihittatayi common ; so also are the sliortoned 

forms of such names as Kitta Krishna, Lachchi 

f>akshmi. 

The young mother with her cliild returns to the hus- 
band’s house in the fifth or the seventh month. Her 
mother-in-law goes to fetch her, carrying a silver neck-chain 
as a present to her . The child is presented Avith some 
coins before leaving for the father’s house. The cradle is 
carried l\y the mother of the confined woman. Before 
entering the liusbaud’s house, the woman and the child are 
taken to a temple where they receive flrtlui and pranada 
(holy water and vi(*tuals). ^l.Mie woman’s mother is kept 
there three or four days and tlum dismissed Avitli the pre- 
sent of some clothes. 

Before the child is a year old, a feast of IMunisvara is 
held in a groves outside the village on a Monday. This 
S3dvan deitj" is repi*eseuled by a i*ow of stones under a 
large tree, and sometimes a. tiny shed with a low 
enclosure is provided foi' them. The family repair thither 
with friends and eiij()y an out-door picnic till the evening. 
1’he is p('rr()rmed by the pffjdfri who gmierallv is a 

low caste man, or in his absence, by the head of the family 
himself. A goat is gcmerally sacrificed and consumed at the 
Feast ; and tin' party return in the evening with music, and 
an dniti is waved before the child enters the house, to ward 
off the evil eye. 

first; tonsure for a male child is ])erformed in the 
first or the thii’d ycair, before the teinph^ of the family god 
or before a shrine of Alunlsvara in a grove, The barber 
is genercdly prc'sented with a new cloth besides other per- 
(piisites, and a dinner is given to the caste people. 

Another iinpoi*tant ceremony is tlie worship of Mak- 
kaladevaru god of children), observed 

b(‘foro tlie lolx's of th(3 (.*hil(hs ears are pierced for holding 
earrings, for tiiis festival!, all the families who are related 
as agnates club together, and they should si'lect a time when 
none of the female membei'S are pregnant, and no death has 
ocenrred in any of tlie families between the last new-year 
and the day of the As all these families have to 
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observe common mtaht it may be 

easily guessed tliat where tliey liaA^e a large congregation, 
it isoxtrem(‘ly dillicult to find a suitable day, and sometimes 
tlicy have to wait for years together. Tlio Avorsliip is a 
matter of consideral)lo expense; and so it is usual for all 
castemen in a particular locality to join together and raise 
a common fuml by subscription. Kacli grou]) worships 
the family god in its own Aray, but they join together 
at a common dinner. If any members of the same gi oup 
have for anv rc'ason neglectcal to join the common pt'rfor- 
mance of the Puja of IJosadovaru ii^ their 

languages dividcnl the Hosa-deva?‘u, tluw cannot join that 
grou]) in the Avorship of i\lakka)a-devani. It is said that if 
a girl attains lier ag(' of juilierty without this festival on her 
behalf, she has to be ])ut out of castt'. Hut this laile is pro- 
babh" relaxed in many cases. 

The family denty that is worshipiaul in this manner by 
the fingt'r cutting division is known as Haudi-devaru 
(a^oa^r:^s:^do.cart god), so styled as at tlndr flight from 
Kanchi to escape ])ei*S(M!ntion from a local tyrant, they 
carried their boiisehold cod in a cart, ^die other mime 
is Hliaire-drnan u Avhieh is a nana^ for Siva in 

one of Ills fierce moods The s(‘('[ion of th(' caste that do 
not ofb'r theii* fingers hav(‘, in some ease<, givc'ii up this 
cnlt. and takem otlu'r nam(‘s for their family (kdty. 

It is to this Ibindi-devaru lhat the women of tlio easto 
are said to oHVr two of tluar lingers, a, custom Avhicli how- 
ever has altogether falhm into desmdnde. Tlu' origin of 
this barbarous jnactice is traced as usual to a Huranic 
source, the real origin Ixang pi‘oba])ly in tlie idea of a 
])ropitiatory saci*iluu\ 

When th(‘ demon Bliasinasiira bad oblained tlie powin* 
of reducing everything luj toiiclusl to ashes hy sevcK* 
he wished to test Ins powin* bi*st- on god Siva, tin' donor 
hiniscdf. The deity fled from tin) demon and hid himself 
in the fruir of a cn^epei-, wliicli to this day res'embles 
ill appearance. The deiiKm who was pursuing tlie 
god, suddenly losing sight of the lattc'r, asked a Morasn 
man who was [iloiighing in the Helds tliei'e, in wliicli dii’ec- 
tion t!ie fugitive had escaped. The man of the plough 
Avislu'd to evade th(3 wrath of l)oth the mighty ])art.ies and 

'I’his is known as Tondr and sonietinn'S as Linf/a'londc (^J5'OjS oi* 
the j‘»‘d ^oiird n.annadief^ nianodiilfa.. 
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whilo saying lie had not obsei'ved, pointed with his fingers 
to the creeper on the hedge whicli had sheltered the flee- 
ing god. J ust in the nick of time Vishnu came to the 
h(dp of hisbi’othor in die shape of a lovely maiden, xMbhini. 
The Rakshnsa became enninoured of her, and like a fool, 
forgetting tlie latal virtue that his bai-e touch had been 
endowed with, lie Avas liircul by the dainse] to place his 
hand on his own lu'ad, ami was immediately reduced to 
a heap of ashes. Siva now tianmphant \va^ about to punish 
the tri'achcrous rustic with th(‘ loss of his erriuL; Huger, 
but his wife who liad carried his food b(‘gged hard tliat 
the deprivation would l ender him unlit to do his Held work 
and <)lTer('d two Hngeu's of h(U*s for one of lier husband. 
The custom of a Morasu married woman cutting off 
the up])er joints of th(‘ last tAVO (ing(a*s of the right hand 
had b(ien observed (^s'er simre, till it was stopjied recently 
by an ordcu* of the unbelieving Sarkar. 

Th(' worship of Patalamma and Puje Devaru 

takes placv' as an introduction to the Uiore im- 
portant festival of Randi-devaru. '^J'he moMi(*rs of the 
(diildreii whose' ears are to b(‘ l)oi*ed fast duiing the (hny 
and in th(‘ evening repair to tlu' tem])l(' of l.dibiilamma 
carrying lights on itn'ir heads. Tlu'se lights an' made to 
liurn on wicKs soakc'd in ghcc placcal in i*t c('])tacl('S of rice 
Honi* sweetened with jaggoiT. Aftc'i* making [nijn to tla'in 
at home with tin* sacrifice of a shc(*[), the Avoineii caia*v 
tlu'in on t hen' heads, and icjiair to the te]n])lo in state, 
walking on Avashed cloths spri^ad for tlu'in in the st-reet. 
fn front of the siirine, tlu'v walk over cinders of lire, imu.h' 
in a [)it, aftcu* making ])uja to it and offering a sheep or a 
goat. The pujari tlnm Avaves tlu'so lights before the idol 
aaid I'etm ns them to the women to carry back to their 
homes. Vov each new lamp, as the one carried liy the 
woman who has t<.) offer her lingers is styl(‘d, the [uijari gets 
a. fee of a liana. 

On a suhsi'qiK'Tit day all the families wlio perform 
the c(U*emony of llancji-ilrcara j(uii together and put up 
two new hilts of Hg leaves, in a central pla(‘e, one for 
Maramma and the othei’ for (Jangamma and set np idols of 
earth therein, tlu' latti r deity s])ecially styled TTije. devaru 
being rc'pri.'sented l)y a fcatnrek'ss cone. The 
ceremony is performed in tlie same manner as For Pata- 
lamrna, tlie Hre-walking being omitted. 
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TJie chief ceremony in connection with Bandi-devaru 
should fall on a Sunday in the month of Chaitra or Vaisakha 
soon after the oponinf^ of the new year. The whole festival 
extends over a week, but to save expense they generally 
reduce it to three or five days. 

A Koi’acha woman is invited to road the fortune by 
l\nni and she washes the feet^' of the mothers who have to 
sacrifice their fingers at the time of boring their children’s 
ears. Tlien a kalasa is setup and offerings of new clothes 
etc , are placed before it. On a subsequent day, a new house 
which has not been inhabited is whitewashed and cleaned 
and a kalasa is worshipped in it. All the members of the 
families wlio perform this ceremony occu])y the house, and 
the women draw ceidain drawings on the wall with rice 
flour and turmeric t to which piija with an offering of 
slu^ep is offered. Tliey have to cook and eat in the.t house 
that day. Idiis is styled the worship of now house god” 

A man of the Beda caste woi*slii|)s Peddanna-devadii 
repiesenbal b}^ thre^e stones and a trident and 
a sword, set up in a hut outside the village and gives tliem 
Prasada. 

They next woi’sliip Ganga repi'Osented by drawings of 
ricefionrin a hut built of newly beaten straw, placing lamps 
bnrningin rece|)tacles of swi'ctened rico fioiii* |. and offering 
a goat sometimes with kid. nu'iit of tln^ sacrificed aiumal, 
it is said, should not be giv(m to any strangers to the family 
and the bones should be buiaedso as not to be touched by dogs. 

The next two days the women fast till the evening, 
and cook rice or rice ftonr in tiow pots. No animals are 
killed and after offering food in an pilr to theii* gods, they 
eat it without salt. 

When the mother has to Ijoro the oars of her fii'st 
child or of two or more children together foi* the first time, 
she has to offer her fingers. This is styled the worslii]) of 
‘‘New Handi-devarn.” Kor snl)se(|uent oar-boring, she has 
no fingers to spare, and the ceremony is styled “ Ihijalu 
Bandi-de varu” that is, stale worship). 

*Tlns is style<l the cfrcmoiiy of Kaleji in Kannada. 

t This is called in Teluj^u. 

X Rice {iunv and jaj^^oiy beaten in a mortar into |)asto and ooii- 
sumed after offering" to tlic idols. This is known as in Kannada 

and :5?)C)ocS in 'i\3lugu. 
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The ceremony takes place in the temple of the deity 
where it exists. In other places separate sheds of 

green leaves are put up outside the village at the north- 
eastern corner, one for the first child’s Bandi-devaru 
and uTiothor for th.o otlier, with another shod of fj<ikki 
leaves in front of the village gate. A number of 
carts, one for each child, washed and decorated with 
white and red stri])esof colour are brought to this last shed. 
The parents of the children wash early in the morning, and 
going to a potter’s lioiise, select two pots known as l-anu/a 
and after offering puja, bring them in state, to their 
houses. A silvei* coin is placed in each pot and the eldest 
female member does puja, offering an animal sacrifice. The 
parents of tlie children then carry these pots on their heads, 
})laced on a cloth which is thrown over both of them. 1diey 
go to the sheds whei’e the carts arc ranged and again 
sacrifice a kid which they place in the cart, and thence repair 
carrying the l‘(tr>i(}a pots on tludr lu^ads to the other sheds 
outside the village. 

The yirocossiou is com|)osed of all the uumibers of the 
families coucoi’ued iu the oercunonies aud their relations and 
the ])rincipal characters walk on cloths s[)read along 
thoi'oad. Idioy are accompanied by the band of village 
musicians, and drummers of the Madiga caste, aud 
the carts form aii essential ]}art of the show. On arrival 
at the sheds, the paities go to the shed set apart for the 
kind of ceremony (first or st'cond) that tlu^y hav(3 to per- 
form, aftei* going rouiul the sheds thrice. 

Three stones are ])lnced to re]n’esent the god of the cere- 
mony, and ]nija with the sacrifice of a sheep or a goat and 
fruits aud flowers, is offered. Then each, woman who has to 
undergo the operation goes to a wooden block driven into 
tlie ground, jilaces on it her two tingei's to which some 
flower or a betel leaf or a gold wire has been tied round 
aud the smith chops off tlie last joints witli his chisel. This 
was iu v(\gue till about foi’ty years ago, aud the elderly 
women whose fingers are so mutilated may now be ^eeii. 
The severed bits usc'd to b(^ thrown into an anthill aud the 
endsus(‘d to be di|)|)ed iu boding oil to stanch the bleeding. 
It was believed that if any nails woi e allowed to grow on 
those ting, rs, some dire misfortune would overtake the 
family. At present, however, they are satisfied with the 
fiction of cutting the flower or leaf wound round these 
fingers. 
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After tin’s they wave maiigaldrti Ijcforc tlie idols and 
go back to their houses in procession, and indidge in 
feasting. The carts are driven away, handfuls of jaggory 
l)eiiig tln owii among tlie spectators, and the drivers race 
among themselves and exhibit their skill in driving over 
dillicnlt places. 

On the following day, the children are bathed and seated 
in a, j)andal ])iit up in front of the lionse. The maternal 
uncle cuts a lock of hail* and with a ilower dipped in 
sandal paste make a mark on each ear for boring. Tlie 
children arc presented with eatables and other more valu- 
able things by the near relations. The actual boring may 
be done either then or on any subserpient day. 

For three months after this ci'renKmy, the members of 
the family should not eat food cooked iu the houses of 
others, not ev(m rcdatives, wiio have not been jiiiriliod l>y 
the p(u*formaiice of similar ceremony for tliemselves. The 
women should guard tlumiselves from contamination ol ap- 
proach of IToleyas and ^Madigas. Any woman who gets her 
tnonthly sickness during tliis period, has to rcmiain in a 
separate shod nine days cooking iuu* own food. 

Ill tlie case of orphans and othei’s who are too ])Oor to 
perfoi'iiiall this elaborate C(n*emony, the boring of the ear is 
(lone bofoK' the shrine of Ifhaii'ava in Siti I5etta,a hill in tlu^ 
Ivolar Taluk. The {Uijari who is tlu^ t;hi(.‘f ofhciator gets a 
luviid and provisions for a meal and tlu‘ party have a 
general iiicnic at the close of the ev(mt. 

It is only one section of the Morasu peojile that have 
to cut off their tingers. Tlie others also celebrate the oar- 
boring ceremony, but in a less ehiborate maiiiior, after pii ja 
in some temple, such as, of Patalaimria, ( 'liaudesvari, Mad- 
darnma, or V(mkataraimuia or Aarasimha. An animal 
sacrilice is offered if they resort to the shrine (.)f a Female 
deity. d'hoAvorshippers of Vb’shim invit(‘ aiiumber of Dasaris 
who ])orform tlieir religious dance and give jf rasa (hi. The 
mat(M*iial uncle of the children marks the (airs with sandal 
paste for boring tlio lioles. 

Adoption. Ad()ptioii of boys may l)e (dfected as in other castes of 

Hindus. A brother’s son may be adopted even after his 
marriage and without any jiiiblic eeremony. ddiere is no 
objection to the adopting of u daiightei‘’s or sister’s son. 
The boy’s waist tlinaul is cut and a new tlir( 3 ad is put on, 
Avhen lie is handed over by the uatiirai parents to the 
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adopter mid tlic latter and the boy arc rnad(^ to drink a 
little sat'tVon water. The natural niotlier is given a present 
of clothes and there is a feast held that day. 

'Idle ])ractic(. of bringing up a son-in-law as lieir (illa- 
tani) is (roinnioii, (‘specially among the 'relugii s [leaking 
t'ainilies- No |)articular c(.‘reinony is oliserved, and an 
understanding between the jiartic's is all that is recpiired. 

Such a son-in-law succeeds to the whole projieriy of the 
father-in-law who has no sons, or sliai'es the jiatriinony 
e(|ually with the sons. 

I\)lyga.iny is rare and a S(‘Cond wife is lakuai in default ^farn'a^e. 
of issue, generally Avith the cons(‘nt of the lirst wif(\ But 
polyandry is unknown. Alaniages aie gc'nei'ally between 
adults. A woman may remain without marriag(‘ without 
any social sl-igma attaching to her. But sh(‘ cannot take 
part in a few ceiemonies re(juired to be perforimal by 
niariaed w oimm alone amd w hen she dies, the full fnrK‘ral 
rites are not p(‘r'roi lued, the body being carrical lik'.^ that of a 
(load child in a kambly. No N/i/e/vz is obst‘rved hn* her death, 

'riu'V have what is styled ov brdufjK. to denotii exo- 
gainuns limits for maia-iage. Alarriage with the daughter 
of a maternal uiicl(‘ or ])at(‘rnal aunt or (‘Ider sister is 
specially favoured. IhKcepl. in (‘xtreme eases (such as 
mai‘riag(‘s of wddowa'i’s , a yoiingc'r sister’s daughter is not 
taken in marriage. Two sisters may be maiaied by two 
brotliors ; and one ’nan may marry two sisters simultane- 
ously, tli(‘ bands of all the thr(‘(' b(‘ing joim^d toeetln’r at the 
time of ])Oiii*iiig illidrc water. Tlie rule of ru/u.vc 
whicdi jirohibits marriage betw(‘(*n ])(‘rsons wlio stand 
analogously as [lai’tmt and cJiild or brother and sister, has 
to be obsc'rved also, ddiis is sometimes cai'ried so far as to 
prohibit marriages between twa» families w ho have marriage 
relation with a comiiioii third family. Exchange' of 
daughters in marriage b(*tw(‘en twa) farnilit'S may take place' 
but some be'lieve tins to be unlucky. 

Tlie village astrologer is consulted for Sdldrali 
to see if tlie stars representing the hrst letters of the 
names of the bride and the bridegroom agree, and omens 
arc observed, and ])r()gnostication l)y /unu. sometimes 

resorted to. The father of the l)oy goc's to the bride’s 
bithei* to propose niari'iage, by the formula/ ‘‘ to eait/ rice 
nud ghee in the latter’s house. ” lie i*eceives Oj^pn I ^///u 
/. 6*. tambula in token of consent, and returns 
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without eatini? in tlic bride’s house. On a subsequent day, 
the Vihjada Sdstra^ J, takes place in an assemblage 

of casternen and friends with a Brahmin Puibhib. The 
boy’s father and members of his family go with a new cloth 
and a jewel to be presented to the girl along with the 
auspicious articles A Simhd.sfnia is made 

on a kambly and a kalasa is [dacc'd on a low tri})od before 
it, in a Hat eating dish of bell metal. The chief 

man of tlie caste makes ]nija to this, and the girl to be 
maiaaod is smeared with saffron and presented with fruits, 
flowers, etc, wrafqied in her garment. In some places, the 
young mail to be married is also seated by her side at the time. 

Tlic lj(t(jnn ptif rihiix (marriage letters) prepared by the 
Purbhit are exchanged between tlie ])ai'ents and each rises 
up and declares to tlie assembly in a set formula that be of 
such a kida luis taken a girl of sneb otliei’ hd<i in exchange 
for a boy, and vice versa. i\fter distributioii of idndmla, 
there is a diniier given to the male’s ])arty. If after tin’s 
formal compact, the match is liroken off, tlie defaulting 
party Inis to pay the (A'jieiises of the otlu'r ind sometimes 
a small line to the caste is exacted. Such breaclies, how- 
ever, rarely occur. 

The marriage is geiu'rally celebrated in tlic bride- 
groom’s house. (.)n the first day, takes pla(?e wdiat is styled 
Modahirasbui when tlu' fainily deity is wor- 

shipfied and the bride and tlie bridegroom are siiicari'd with 
turmeric in tlnar si'parate places. A kalasa is set up in a 
Hat dish f^alf husked rie.e. Th(‘y generally 

keep in each family a se])arat(- narrow necked metal vessid 
which thtiy use only for kalasa. it is painted over with rerl 
and white lines, and half Hlleil with watci* and a small sil- 
ver coin is thi’own in. Around it are placed in the dish, some 
plantain fruit, betel leaves and areca nuts, Iniiqis of vihluUl, 
two turmeric and kindmina powder boxes and a looking 
glass. This has to be carried about wdtli the marriage party 
whenever they go about as a procession during the marri- 
age ; and an elderly woman who docs this duty is jirosented 
with a cloth and tlie silver coin in the vessel. They have 
the dvvauHa (gods’ feast) that evening. 

The ])andal is raised the next day, with 1.2 ]nllars of 
which tlie ‘‘ milk post ” is of Atti (Indian figj or Neralc 
(Janibolana) unless either happens to denote the name of 
the party’ Icida when it is not used. The maternal uncle 
has to bring the milk post, and the ceremony is done pretty 
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iniicli ill the sairie rnaTiiior as among other raijat classes*. 
After the milk post is fixed, a twig of a Nf?ralc tree is 
again l)rongIit by a party going with ninsic and tied np to 
it. Tlioy style this h]]pvara 

Tlio bride’s party ariavoin tl:c evening and are receiv- 
ed at the village gate and taken to iheir Iralghigs, Some 
married women of both partit^s go in states to a potter’s 
house and bring the sacred pot wliich in this (iaste 

is only one.t Tliey place this on a Ix.mI of earth and manure 
in which nine kinds of grain are sown, and offer puja 
to it and keep a lamp of castoi* oil always burning before 
it. This is Ariveiii or karaga piija =3rdrl3^rf 

i.f. pot worship). In some families, the bridegroom and 
his party go at midnight to a, ])Ia(a^ where tlr. ee paths meet 
and after offering cooked food to a di*awing ofalniman 
figure, rc‘tiirn hornet withoul, making any noise, and witliont 
looking back. This is known as Binu/iicli and is 

a[)parently meant to propitiate malignant spirits. 

The next inoi'inng after nail paring and bathing in 
lllffiriiirif, tli(‘ hridc'groom is takem to a temple or an Asr(dt]i(i 
tro(» and seat(Ml there, llis rnateianil iinolc ties the lAid- 
sliih/jd on Ids forelu'jid, and five maiTitHl women pour rice 
on his head, shoulders and knees (Sase, The head- 

man present woi shi[)s Simhasana. 'Idle bridegroom's party 
go in pi'ocossiou to the bri(h*’s house thrice t*ach time 
carrying some article of pri'simt t(') the bidde. A Morasu- 
lloleya (wlio is j i‘gai'd(Ml as a- lialcwmjfi of this caste) or a 
i^'ister of the bridegi ooin carry t he man iage chaplet in a 
basket. On blu^ thiial occasion, the bridegroom himself 
goes holding a daggen* in his hand. The maternal uiielo is 
fantastically di'essed and sulijecled to bantering fun hy 
every one during this procession. 

The bride and the bridegnmni are seated :|: on the 
marriage (lias facing each othei’, with a screen betwr^en 
them. The Puriihit after chanting some mantras removes 
the screen when the coii[)le place handfuls of jaggorv and 
gingelly on each other’s heads. Four vessels are placed on 
the Cromers of a siiuare with a cotton tlii*ead passing round 

* Kuril bii Mccouiit (Moiiogni j)li Nu. L) page 10. 

t kSoniotiini'S tiiny do not go to ilio [lottor at all but irso ouo of tlio 
pots ill tl!(3 liouso iisc'd as grain recoptairh's. 

t Anioijg souio raiiiilies of this (*:iste, l\ uiuhiixigalii 
n r., liollovv wooden rings kojit on tlui niortav while ])OUiiding paddy to 
prevent its scattering, are used as scats for the couple. 
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their necks seven times. This tliread is cut into tAvo 
luilv(\s and two lajika/ins are made by attaching to each a 
tunneric root and an iroji ring ; and each party ties a 
Ira/fikana round tlie wrist of tlie otlier. The bridegroom 
then ties the tdli^ round tlie girl’s neck, while some 
mantras are again recited by the PureShit. The cou|)Ic join 
hands and the ]>anMits and all the Jiiembei s of the assem- 
bly pour milk (dhare over them. 'This is caught in 
a vessel and thrown over an anthill. 

The fringes of the clothes of the niari'i('d couple are 
tied together l)y the matc'rnal uncle and they are made to 
exchange han(lfids of rice and salt, perhaps a nietliod ol' 
swea.ring mutual fidility. 'The iidnor events of the day 
take places in sonu'what th(‘ same manner as among otlan* 
castes of similai* status 

4Miat evening tin' star Ai'iindhati is shown to th(' 
brid('. They go in proc(‘ssion iind worshij) an anthill 
aiiidcariT away some eartlMiug out. ol! it . Then a ])arty of 
married wonum go Avitli thi‘ee pots to a, well or riveu* and 
after Gauijd-ju'ifa ^ bi'ing back water, which is used for 
mixing anthill earth to make balls. Twelves balls are 
made and tlu' bride deposits one at the foot of (‘ach pillar. 
The barbel* is then called upon to |):ire llu‘ nails which he 
does nominally by passing his razor oven* the nails of the 
bride and the bi‘idegroom. Tlu' lattin* batin' after thi> 
and i)roc('('d to a tmnpli'. On tie ir return, tlie pillars are 
worshippe I along with a Irulasa instalhnl to l eprt'scnit the 
llasc-devarn and oftVi'ings of (jookc-d ric(‘ in l)all> 

and sweet cakes are plaei'd Indore ( acdi, whieJi goes to tin’ 
wasliermaii as his per(|uisite. Tinally tln^y have a pi'oees* 
sion of the marriage party in the streets. 

At tin*. Nagavali eer(*mony taking pdace tln^ next day, 
the coii])le lu'wly bathed and dr(3ssed ar(.‘ S('at(‘d bcdorc* the 
milk ])ost, with two brass vess<'ls filled with red coloureii wa- 
ter before tJiem. A lime is thrown intooiu* and some 

jewel in another without th(?ir Inking allowed to bo seen by 
them, and each is asked to ])ick n[) one of the arti(*l(3S, and 
it is })retended tliat the party who picks up the jewel will 
have ascendancy ovnn* the otlior in their future domestic 
life. Then tlie or wrist tliroads of the couple :ir( 

taken off hy each other and tied to the milk post. 

* Vi<le Ku! id'Ji Account. 
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In the afternoon after dinner takes place the final 
ceremony of Simluwma puja. This is done on tliree oc- 
casions during the marriages of Morasu people, whereas other 
castes perforin it only once. The last is the most import- 
ant one and is performed to close the marriage ceremony. 
They spread a kambly fourfold and draw on it a figure of 
four tridents (trisula) *radiatiug from a center 
with the sun and the moon at the top, and 
place a rpiantity of arecannts and hotel leaves 
in the middle, and pieces of cihlu'ifi (ashes) at 
the extremities. The Yajauian of the caste 
makes pi'ija to this and distributes tdiiiJmlaa out 
of it in the following m'der : — God, Guru, 
Brahmins, King, represented by the village officials gauda 
;ind shanbhog, suV// and in/ilr (i. (’.,th(! 18 phana and 0 
phana communities) Bhumi Raddi, that is, the head of the 
whole caste, Kattemane, /. c., sectional heads, the Kadldis 
and Yajamans of the sections to which the parties belong, 
the bride’s party including all her relatives and lastly to 
tlie rest of the assembly. This order of precedence is ,scru- 
pulou.sly observed and any tran.sgression is snr*' to cause 
much annoyance and sometimes quarrel. 

'I’hey rejiair to the bride’s house the next day and 
r('turn after a sojurn of two or three* days. A dinner is 
then given in honour of the ocea.sion to all the guests. 
This called Hrii,rali and m<iriir<iH (SdodV Before 

the close of the month on a certain day, some milk is 
poured on the milk post and afbw the usual piija, it is re- 
moved and thrown into a well. 


I’he brid«* price or frni varies between Rs, 0 and I'riile price 
Us. 12. This .■imoiirit goes to the girl’s father Imt he gen- 
erally uses it for some jewel to be given to the girl. A 
wiilovver has to pay Rs. ] | more as Snufi llouiiii 
that is, the other wife’s money) and has invarial)ly to give 
moi‘o jewels to the girl. It is not easy to estimate the 
average marriage expenses which vary very largely ac- 
cording to the means of the parents and their desire not 
to he onblone by their neighbours, .ft is however kept 
'vithin moderate limits especially in rural parts where the 
most considerable item is the feeding of relatives and 
b'ic'nds. 'Phere is no attempt made towards securing any 
■’cduotion of the.sf* o.xpenses. 

When a girl is married as an infant,, slie remains in 
“cr father’s house till slio attains womanhood, after which 


0 
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coiisiimuliition of tnari-inj^o takes place and she is sent to 
licr luisbaiid’s house to live willi him. During' t lie interval 
she visits tin' hnshainrs hoiis(' only oeeasionally and goes 
back witli hoi' parents. 

When a m’ii-l attaii)s puberty, sIh' is eoiisideved im])ur(' 
lor nine days and is not perniitb'd to (‘nlin* tin* main lionsir 

is kept in a shed in tli(‘ oiit('r yard ina'<h‘ ol* i;'r('(m 
l(‘:iV('s whieli ar(' broni^ld. by Inn’ mat (naud uncle, lit tin* 
(O'tmin^s^ sln‘ is drt‘<s(Ml in wasln'd elotln\s sn])pli(‘d ('very 
day Ity tile washerman, and is s(‘at(‘d on a. phiid\ in tin' 
|n('S('ne(' ol mainnc'd wonnni who lliiis (^rh'bral i' what is 
known as (Jsiar to mark the (went. Tlii'y In'r 

pr(‘S(‘nts ol fiMiifs and fltovors paek(‘d in In'i* narmmit 
;m(] swc't't thin<^‘s to ('at. To ward olT t In' 
('vii s|)irits, an old hroom stick and a winimw a, ml a, shoe 
ar(‘ ])laeed at. the entraina' of tln‘ shed. 

Tin' yir] pulls down tin' slied h(*ror(‘ lu'r liath on jin' 
t('nth day, and tin' materials are lemovc'd bv In'r mat(*rnal 
miel(‘ and linriit a^ a distanee from the honsi'. 

d'In' (‘.\p(‘ns('s of tln^ ci'i’cnnonit s for one dav an* 

borne liy tin* matei*nal iiindc' if sin' happens to b(‘ nnmarri- 
(*d ; if marri(‘dj tin' infoimatifm of tin' evi'nt is si'iit to tin' 
Imsbamrs house tliroiii»‘h tin' waslu'rman, and oin* of tin' 
menib(M‘s of tbat family (tomi's over and pi'rforms the O.v/f/r 
lor I Ini i>‘irl foi* oin' (lay. ()tin‘r relativ(‘s may similarly 
tn'at her for any iiumlKn* of nii;*hts 

WIk'ih' mai'riac'c tak('s [)la(*e aft(‘i‘ pnlx'rty, the eon])l(' 
are hroii^ht t o.U(*t her on the list dav wot.liout anv furtln'i* 
(MMa'inoiiv, Ibil. in some places tlui eoiisnmmat ion is jnit 
off SOUK' tilin', on ac'count of (In* l)(di('f that a {*hild should 
not he lioni '.vithin a yt'ar of the marriao-('. \\dn*r(' tJn* i>*irl 
has alr('ady marri(‘d, t.iiey fix a. (Ia\' for thii consnin- 

matioii of tin* marriage soon aftni* In'i* at t aininLi;* pnl>(‘rtv. 

\\ In'll tin' irii'i is first s('nt. to In'r hnsh'imrs hons(', sin' 
is pr'('S(‘n t'cd witli clothes or )<.?W(*ls hy In'i* Fatln*rand the 
linshaiid yives a dimn'i* to ln*r motln'i* and others that, ae- 
eom|)aiiy In'r. 

Widow Tt is considered that ('V(‘n child widows should not 

Ar;ini;iL'«‘. rmnarry. Ibit a w'^idiev may live in eonenhinay(' with a 
man of ln*i* own ea,st(% and tJionyh he* issin' ar(' ri'striiit t'd 
to marriaL!'(' only with otlnips of tin* sann* class, she and In'i' 
eiiildr('n ai/' not (h*ni( (l t.lu' pri\'ih‘y(‘ of oatiiiy toyi'tln'r, 
and sin* iiiav cook food lor tin* (tastemen on all o(ieasious. 



The husband may give up his wife for her uucliastity, Divoivo. 
and the wife lior husband for habitual ill-troatmont aucl 
loss of caste. A divorced woman may not marry 

again, but is allowed to live in conculhnage witli a man of 
her caste. Adultery on the part of a woman witli a man 
of the same caste is condoned by subjecting Ikm* to pay a 
liiK' to llu^ caste and levying* a similar fine from her para- 
mour. The husband may them take her back into his 
houses if he is so disposed. Otherwise she may live with 
li(U* iiaramoin*. ft is said that a man elo]hug with another’s 
wife has to pay the marriage extienses of the latter, though 
of lat(', the mile is not lieiiig ouforecul. If an uiimarri(Ml 
girl becomes pregnant or is found to have' hreu in the kocy- 
ing of a mail of the same caste, eitlnu* hei* union will be 
formally r(‘COgniscd by the caste council or she will live as 
a concnbin(» of the man. In either case, ikt childix'U will 
drift into a separate' styletl oi» 

mixed section. 

ddie jiractice of marrying girls to trees or swords or 
t li(* dedicating of thmn in the tc'mples (lo(‘s not obtain in 
jjiis cast('. 

The common mode of dis[)osiiig of tlu' dead is burial, Dofiilirorr- 
1 hough cremation is i*esorted to by some jiersjuis of late. As nuniiei*. 
M)on as deatli takes place, a halcnKujit wlio should bo presemf. 
carri('s the information round. Twoearthmi pots, a nev' 
cloth and materials for the bier are jirocnred from the 
lia/.nar. A band of mnsic'ians ar(‘ miga.ged and Dasayyas 
also go with flu^ body with their shells and otlnu* sounding 
instruments. Sonu' build a nmntajxi (cage) at eonsidt'rable 
ex|)(*nse to carry the body. The body is dn'sscd in a new 
cloth with a. tiirlian on tlu‘ lu'ad. tVnshed betel leaves 
and nuts are put into its mouth. If tin* d(*ceascrl be a 
woman dying when her luisbaml is alive*, the body is 
profnsedy dccorat(*d with tlowa'rs, turmeric, etc. 

'file bier is carrii'd by tour men, tin* son or tin* chief 
tuonrner going with watei* in a n(*w earl hen pot on the 
left shoulder and (ire in the right hand. It was the cus- 
tom foi'inerly that oin* ol four bearers, must Im*. a Holeya 
Itofriuffga, blit this practice has almost gone out of use, 
the now attending to the digging of the grave 

*’t>d walking in front of the funeral procession. As I hey 
pass along, betel leaves and fried rice are thrown on the 
corpsi* and gnus are fired. While midway to the gravi*- 
>’•^*(1, the eorps(* is ke[)t on the groniid, nnd tin* son going 
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round it tliroo times tl^T’ows some cooked rice at tlie head 
of tlie l)ody. j^fter laying doAvn the corpse at the burial 
|)lace 5 tlie sons and other near relations ])ut some rice into 
the mouth and eyes. The sons get shaved. After being 
carried round the gi-ave three times, the body is lowered into 
the pit and deposited on a plantain leaf, with the head to tlu' 
soutli. In a corner of the winding shei't some rice is tied 
and a |uece of this cloth is torn and thi‘own out, and th(' 
pit is lilh'd up, sonu' twigs of a thoiaiy ])lant known as 
^ cliVrtfiiinitf (^35) plumbago /elanica) bcung pla(*ed 

neai- the top to prevent dogs and jackals digging up th(‘ 
grav(\ Koui* cpiartiM* anna pieces ai-e ke[)t at, the four 
corners and a stone slab is insorti^d at the side of the lu^ad. 
Home doles of money and grain ar(‘ given to jioor persons 
who may be found at the ])laco. The son goes round tlu^ 
graven threes time's with an earthen [)ot tilled with water 
on his shoulder and a fire-brand in tlu' hand. At the end 
of ('very turn a hole is made in the pot by some one with 
a. stoiu'. The h<drin<f.(ia goes wilh a cowdung cak(‘ in his 
liand and holds it al the hc'ad and tlie four corners of tlu' 
grav(‘, while th(^ son applies his firebiand to it in i'a(di 
|)lac('. At the end of the thii'd turn, the son throws away 
the upp(T half of the |)ot, and keejis the low(U* half with 
th(^ water in it m'ar the head and puts out the tiic^ in tlu' 
faggot b)^ jilunging it in the water, ddie halnii(f(fa k('eps 
the cowdung cake there? on which a thi’ce-pio piece is thrown 
as Ins fe('. The whoh‘ party then ]•(*|)air to a rivei- or 
tank without looking backwards. TIu' corj^sc' bear('rs and 
tlu? son ])lnnge tlu'inst'lvcs in wati'i* and go home? without 
(*V(*n t wi’inging their W(‘t clothes, and thi' otlu'i's only wash 
hands and feet. The fric'uds and r(*lativ('s hav(‘ to S(>o a 
light k(*pt hurning on the s))Ot wIkum' llu' (l(*ceas(‘d ('\pir(Ml 
h('for(‘ they I'cnirn to tlu'ir houses. 

A sma.ll sh(‘(l is put up on thc^ grave, find some t imes 
a figure' t.o r('pr(‘S(mt tlie (h'eeased is drawn on tlu' ground 
tlu're. The chi(?f mourners and tlu^ Ix'ai’ors of tin' heai'si' 
with tin' halrnetifi go there on tin? tliii'd day, cniayiiig 
with tluMii some ric^o and V(‘g(‘tal)les cooked together in 

Tlu* conniioii }dnis«.' t.|i;ii i>, iu.i> 

tin* \\\i\\\{ ihii ntnin'd l>t* t ln*<>\vn on y( »n i* (l(‘riv('s ils iiicMiiiiiLi- I'nmi 

this j>i net ice. 

t On MrconiU of I hi.s Jissoci.jtinii, ii is injiiispicioijs lo 

T'oine out oT r!i(‘ hvifh looFij ul'lcr hutliiuijr wJilioiU wipiiig I lie water 
Ihe hnU v N\ it h !i elut h. 
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0110 vessel, Puj?i is utforod l.o t/lu* doceased, iiiconse burnt 
and food planed on a plantain K^af. IVirt ol’ this is i>’iva*n 
lo the Jtitlcifnuja. who must eat it, and the rc*st thrown to 
the ci'ows. On tluur i*eturn home, the sljoulders of the 
*',ea.rers are touched with ghee and milk, and all of them 
liathe before taking* food. On the ehnamth day, all batlu^ 

111 the morning. A lirahmin purohit is invited to [lurify 

the house (by /bo/yr/Z/f/). Tlie old earthen pots in the 
liousc*. used for cooking are tJirown out and new om‘s 
are substitulcul for* them. A kalaaa is set up in the middle 
of the house and is woi*ship|)ed witli offei'ings of mnv 
cloths and raw I’ice (AV/c |}rahmin purohit re- 

peats nianti*as and makes the (diief mourner* offer’ libations 
of wat(‘r {fttrifKijn Some' presents an* made to 

Ib’ahmins ai’Cording to the means of tin* f?imily, of such 
articles as an umbi’ella, a jrair of sho(*s, a cow, raw provi- 
sions and morrey. The object of some of these* gifts is to 
«}MSur*e that similar conveniences may be pr-ovided for tin* 
ghost of the d(*pai*l(‘d orr its journey. It is believed that a 
cow enables liiin to ci'oss the river of tire Iry holding on t(.) 
its tail. 

In the evening tlu* moni*n(*r*s go to tc'inple and get 
puja [)(*rform(Ml to get the gate of hea,ven opened for* tin* 
di'parted soul ; a, ml thi'r*e is a gi’ueral dinner givc'ir t(.) their 
castemim on their i*(*turn. 1 dro next day, soim* lu'ai* i*ela- 
lion of the child' mouriK'r, such as a maternal uncle or fathi'i*- 
in-law, present him with a mnv turban, to mar*k the close, 
of the furiei'al ceremonies. 

Till* period of (do«ith pollution) is ten days for 

the iioai'emind tln*ee days for the more distant agnates. 
It is only thr*ee days for the death of a cliild or air iinrrrar’- 
ried pei’son. Only a bath is sutlieient for a daughter’s sou. 

Alorasu Okkaligas do not p(*rFoi iii yeaidy 8 i’addhas, 
oxeept some of thenr who ha,viug r isen in tin* woi’ld have 
:‘'loptnd the custom of obseiwiug the annivei’saries of tin* 
deaths of tlieir pareirts. On such occasions^ a kalasa is set- 
up and i)uja offei’ed with the hel|) of a Ib-ahrnirr purnhit. 
T!ie sou offers lihatiorrs of water in tin* u lure of tlu* 
decreased, and presents Brahmirrs with r*aw jnovisious and 
'noney. After this, the people at houiec’ook thi*ir food and 
partake* of it in tin* company of soiin* invit(‘d giu'sts of 
thoir owrr caste. 

The Mahfday a coi'cmouy however very t-eiieriillv 
observed iu lioiiour of the general body of deceased 







nncostors. They also make puja to aueestors on tlie mnv 
year’s (lay ami the (jrani*i feast. On sncli clays, soim 
resort to the burial ground and burn incense before tlu' 
tombs of their ancestors and apply sandal [jaste and oftei 
cocoanuts bofor(‘ the stone.'^. ^IMioy hav(^ c)u]y one nn^al that 
day in tla^ evening*. 

d'h(‘\ worship Siva, gcuieially iindei- the aj)pellatinn ul 
liliaired(‘varu also known Jis llandidevaru, that is the cart 
god. ^riie eliii't ))laee of this deity is Siti Ihotta, a hill in 
tlie \Thnagal hobliof tlu' Kolar Taluk, and tliere is also a 
temple in (i udainarlahalli in th(‘ (yhinlamani Taluk. Jn 
the latter pla(*e, tiio imago of llhairava is a I'oinid shapeless 
stone |)artly bui ied in th(\gronnd and a i u(l(‘ country eart is 
preserved as I la- one iu whi(‘h t lie god was origiiudly brought 
away. ^Phe pi*iiH‘i|)al temph^ is sin romaleci by a number 
of small tompl(‘s. In fi-ont of tla^ main temple is a snudlei 
one in which a stone is worship[)(Ml under tlu‘, name of 
(jhipa]‘lu(bc.>-.x)t'j^ When tin* l>au(li-d(‘varu is woi sbipp(*d, tla* 
goats and sheep saeritifXHl to it an‘ all deposited near this 
god, (dose to this is a templ(‘ dedicated to t he spirit of an 
iiniiiarried girl of the (*ast(5 (tailed lTru-))ay 3 'anuua 
who was shut u|) iu a grauary by lua* brother in a fit v\‘ 
anger aial was starved to (htalli, There a]‘e also temples 
dedicated to the spirits of males dying imrmii'ried, under 
the names of Iragarln 

'The celebration of th(‘ f(‘ast of I losad('vaa*u 
new god) by Avomcm is a nni(|ue institution of this cast('. 
Some observe this only once a \’oar at Dipavali, while 
othei'S also celebrate it at the' Yugadi. No married woman 
is allowetd to oat of tint fruit of any liarvest till she 
has [lerformed this puja foi* tlie year; and aftei* performing 
it, she is precluded from (tating or drinking at tlu' hands of 
those Avho have; not similarly sauctiHcd tliemsolvos. Foi- 
this it is (‘sseiitial that all the agnate families must join in 
the coninion vvorshi]), and those who do not foi* any reason 
j(jin it are said to divide their llosadevaru 

and cannot aftemvards join together in the pet*- 
Formance of this oi* any otlier (X)miiion \vorshi|), sucli a- 
Ban(}id('‘varu. As such S(^|)arati()n is considered ratlun* to 
he avoided, they generally manage? to congregate togetlux' 
on these occasions often at consideraf)le inconvenience. I*' 
such celebiations, the elder woman should always have 
priority over younger members. 



As rogjirds ilic origin ol! t)io custom, one account says 
tiuil tins ccrcmouy was oi‘ii»i!iall y ol>S(‘rv(‘ 1 i)v l.hc Hcdas 
Miid that l iuiy sold the of (;(d(d)i‘al/nio- \i U) |.lu‘ Moi asus 

ill cx(‘luint>c Foj* some !L>‘ra.iii. Auotlier accomit is that a 
Komati aftoi* hfjxts iw Ucuiares L(ot as a boon a |)liiloso|)!u‘i'’s 
stone whi(*h con voi*t(‘(l everything in (Contact with it int>o 
gold. Wdiileon his way to Ids |)lace, lu‘ haltcal in a Morasu 
(jkkalii’s house and hanging tin* bundle of Ids tilings From 
th(‘ roof of th(i liouse went near a well to c(.)ok Ids lood. 
'riu‘ rod with winc h tluj women were pounding rice ha|‘- 
pened to toucli the ston(‘ and beeaimi gold. d lu' dis- 
( overy roused tlH.‘ cupidity of the master of the lioustg who 
purloined tlu'. iidraeidous stones and set lire to the house' t.o 
diHM'ive its owner. The latter could not survive' his loss 
and ca«t himself into the Haines. As Ids ghost, which of 
course became a, ware of the fraud, began to molest the 
fa,mily of the thief, tlu'v vowed to make piija to the 
spirit tiu'iujeforth as a lu'w goch 

The b'ast is ceh'brated in connection witii the harvest 
either of the tirst ca*op in the yc^ar, (at n(.'W yc'ar tiiiiej or 
also of the second cr(‘p in Kiirtika J)ipavaJi). That was 
prol>ably its origin a,nd tiu' other sloric's W(‘j*e in\'ented to 
account for it after its iiK'aidiig beeaiiu^ obseuri'd. 

The corcmionv t.akes [)la(*(‘ on two days bc'ginniiig c'lther 
on a- Friday oi* Saturday. Tlu' women fast till the evi'iiing 
ami tlien worship a /»'c/usc set- up m a room offi'i ing 
balls of meal calk'd This should be 

made of t.he (loui* of rice' of tin' ii(*w (*rop iiiixi'd with 
Jiggory. A sweet dish is prepared by cooking ric(.’. milk 
ami jaggory together and kept in the holy vc'ssel 
and offered before' the /’u/n.sv/ and eabm liy all the' women 
together, d hey have to kc'e[) a vigil on tlmt night. 

Fai’ly in the* lU'xt morning, the mah' iiu'mbers in tlu' 
laimly go to the (ields and saci iliee shec‘|) there, making 
it siaiid on a. bi'd of margosa. leave?- wliiedi are' seatte'ia'el 
over the 1‘u'dd inul the' st.amliiig crops, the men shenitiiig out- 
I'epe'ateelly l\n-hnll. jJiat. is, take' t he' sacia lice, ddie 
^ve)llU'n ])la(*a*ng tlu; in t<lie sacrcel elish carry 

n in state, walking on cloth s[)rcael along the' way, U) a 
^heel erc'.cted outside t-lu' village nneier a plant 

(Cassia /luriculata.). ddircc small stones se't np there'in re'pre*- 
^ent the deity Ix'fore' which the /.'(t/u.'cu is place‘«l ami lights 
hurnt in burners of Uiuihitlu Hour. Tdicy cueik i-ico and. some 
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piilso together in a pot calltnl k(ilirmadif,-p (milk-pot) and 
make a paste (calling this pallya out of some grains of 

I’ice, ragi and other cereals taken out of fresh ears. These 
articles are worshipped by the women with Mowers, incense 
etc. Then the eldest of them keeps the l,■al(l■so, the light, 
and the paste in the di.sh [knnfada tanigc) and carrying it 
on to her head turns towards the sun and *bows saying 
“ asJJ 

^js?JzSt5SCt.” (The (31d has gone ; the New is in. Whatever 
our faults, condone them, condone them, O new god !) IMien 
she [lasses the dish on to other women in order of age and 
they repeat the proceeding. On their return home, they jilace 
the sweet flour of the lamps in the milk-pot with [ilantains 
mixed and deposit it on a loft. '1 hen all the women sit in a 
row on a kambli sjiread in the yard of the hou.se and the 
eldest of them applic'S a little of the paste to hei- fore- 

head and eats a little as prasiida and similarly marks the fore- 
head of other women in order. The confection pixwrved 
in tlie milk pot is then distributed to all participate! s 
in the ceremony. 

For some days after this these women consider them- 
selves too holy to have any dealings which may expose them 
to contact with lower castes, like Madigas iind Holeyas. 

They worshi[) in all the Hindu temples, including those 
of village deities and tree spirits. Some are Vaishnavas 
who got marked with Sankha and (Jhakra having citl er 
Srivaishnjiva Brahmin or Satani priest.s. 

There is a shrine at Vanaiasi near Kolar largely 
resorted to as a place of [)ilgrimage by this caste. 
A man of the Vadda caste who resided in a Morasu Okka- 
liga village as an ascetic once did great service to tliem in 
routing their enemies but he was treachex'ously attacked 
and mortally wounded while returning from the fray. 
IJis two married sisters w'ho had been living with him also 
died along with him. According to his deathbed request, the 
gratefid Okkaligas built a temple in his name and deified 
him. An annual fair is held here for fifteen days at 
which many cattle are brought for sale. 

They have Ixdiefs in omens and other similar supei’sti- 
tioiis coxnmon to such classes. Whenever necessary, they 

ft L’(3|)<>i t<Bl thilt ill some wlieii llie women maUe tfie.sC 

flows styluiT if j they clol 

themselves solely in kainblies (coarse woollen blankets). 
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swear on their family iifods to attest totlieir speaking truth 
in their caste assemblies. 

Morasu Okkaligas are a caste ratliev liigli in the sociail So(Mal 
scale. " ‘ 

They gcmerally employ Bralimiiis as />//rh/u7.s* ami some 
;ils() res[)ect Fiingayet priests or Jangauias to whom they 
()tt(‘]i make prescmts of rice and otliei* provisions. Those ot 
the Morasus who are 7’nvn/n'?nn///n// /.v call Pataiiis to conduct 
funeral ceriMnonicSj tlie Brahmins being reepured only 
to ])uriFy the liouse by l^uaijaha. TIuw also invite Dasay- 
yas for Mane Heve 

hb\copt in extreme cases, such as. joining otlior lower 
castes, persons who have lost their caste, may be readmitted 
after proper jirdii'f.^chUtd, wliich consists of paying a Hue 
imposed by the caste pancliayet, giving a dinner, and 
g(Utii)g the tongue slightly hrauded witli a |)i(‘ce of gold. 

^riiey oat meat, slieep, goats, tish, rabl)its and fov\ds lou^d. 
hiding* allowed. Some of tlieni have no oh/jectioii to pork hut. 
the more orthodox practice is to eschew it. They rai'oly 
indulge in drink though the pi'actice is not al>solutcly 
prohibited. Kurubas and other classes rriix with tliis caste 
ill eating. The women as noticed already, are stricter in 
observing restrictions against dining with oblim’s who have 
not. umhu'gone the ceremonies of olTeriiig up the fingers 
and worship[)ing the Such exclusive rules, it 

may Ixi observed, are now greatly relaxed (\specially in 
larger towns. 

They follow tiu* Hindu law of inheritance, Theinli^'iitaiwe 
yijuugest sou has, it is said, the ])rivilego of selecting his 
share first af a partition; and in some cases, the eldest son 
is given a specially extra share as a niattei’ of customary 
Concession. Tho iWHinii son-in-law is entitled to a share 
ecpial to that of his brother-in-law. An nnmai*ried brother 
gets his mari’iage expenses in addition to his share of the 
property. And if there be sisters to ho married, some 
amount is set apart for their marriages and is given to the 
charge of the person who undertakes to ho the guardian of 
the girls. Female children are not entitled, as a matler of 
right, to any share, but a destitute and a widowed sister is 
generally given some share in the ancesti*al property. .In 
hict, on account of the extreme utility of the working hands, a 
cliildless and widowed sistei’ i)v daughter is l)rouglit to her 
parent’s house and very often she becomes the mistress of the 
family^ much to tho annoyance of the danghter-iii-law. 



Occnpiltion. A Ln’iciilfuiH' is tliu jHM'suit of iJiu Imik of flii‘ 

CHsfe, ii fow li;ivo takon (o otln'i' walks o| 

lif’o surli as building contracts, money lending an 1 (jovenn 
mont servi(!o. They liave houses built to suit their need: 
as agriculturists, having accommodation for cattle genej*aJl\ 
in the main buiiding and witli granai'ies aiid l^ackyards an 
tiehed. The S('ed giaiin is preserved in packages known 
utm/r noa.tly rmidcj of twisted sti*aw\ iiagi isgenerall\ 

preserved in dry pits known as limjdvu in Kannada 

and /.'(itra ,) in 1\)lugu which are excavated either in 
their own yai*ds or in a common village site, 4'he grain 
Keeps well foi* years in such pits.'*^ 

^riie Morasu Okkadigas luive a well detined caste orga- 
con^tilu- nisation. Tlie whole caste is divided into scgiaratc groups 
known as each of them la'ing 

presided over by a headman called Vajainan ur (nuuln, 
Several kattemanes forn*. a AW///, mtnining a divisioJi of I In* 
country, and at. the liead of eaeh \adu is (lauda calle<l 
ydr/u Several sue!) Nadus loriji a iJrsu, or con?itr\ 

presided over l)y a Drsdi/i (iaKcfn or liludiu HitHfUi. There 
are two such Desayi or Bhumi (jaiid as, one at the head ol 
th(‘ Telugu Section and the otina* at the head of the Kan 
uada Seetiou, the head'(juai*ters oF I he hitler being Mndn- 
vade in tlie. Kolar ^raluk. 

Tlio ti’ibal disputes an.*, in the first instaiiee, lanpiinMl 
into and settled by the Kattemane Vajaniau, hut when tin 
latter liiids them to bii of a sm’ious nature', he reftu*s (lieni 
to the Xadu (iauda. The Desayi Gauda or the Bliuini 
Gauda has tlie tiual ap[)ellate authority. Sonulimes tin* re - 
presentalives of tin' lattm* who are oithea* their agnates oi' 
agiMits decide the important (juc'stious submitted to then 
decisimi. Tliese oHices arc hereditary aud descend in tlie 
male line. 

On all the ijiiportant occasions, sucli as, niarriag . 
funerals, the prescjiee of either headman of the caste or hi 
re [) resell tiitive is necessary. During inarriagi^s, he acts a. 
tlie master of the eeremonies and conducts them aecording 
to jin.'scrilied form. They Imvi' not, a, separate man to arl 
as tlie beadlt^ or sei’vaiit of tlie caste. Wlieiiever tlnwe 
ueei'ssity for such a person they apiioiiit one from amoiii: 
them to do the functions. ^LMiey havi^ Ilaiemagjis (Morasn 
l.ioleyas) who carry infoi-matioii regarding the caste meet' 

*.Fur a iimrc dutiiiiod arcuinit ot' iigricuUural inatters, .scui notes appeinlei^ 



iiiiifs, etc. .^^s rcmunoratioii Fop t.li(ai- tnMjl)lo tlu; caste lieads 
arc always ^nven c.xtra /a'/aAa/«(.s- and sonic prcscails. Tlic 
Ila.loniat^a also i^cl.s his pcwacd, oitiimr in money oi* in kiml 
and some cloth. 

The Morasn Okkalioa.s are a thrifty, sober caste and Mbrollanp- 
form an i-inportant and rising edass. 'I'hcrc is not!iin<>- 
l»cciiliar in their dross, nor are thcri' any g'aincs pccnliar to 
(he eastc. 'I'licir vvoiikmi are hardy and help men in 
(he ont-door work. 'I’liey get tatt. oed from the ages of U-n 
to t wcnlA'-fivc and blacken their teeth after the birth of a 
eliild. 



APF’KNDIX A. 


Note 1 . 

A(iK.I('(-LHJK’.\l. I.MPLKMKNTS. 

Tin: ])l()Ui>*lis have iron slniros (=5-’'^^ in Kannada, in 
Toiiii^uJ lixed on logs of Jali or ITihool wood, through a ring 
inilieddod in the end. Tliose used for dry lands are about* '2 
or Lbj feet in length and for wet lands about a foot an<l a half. 
4'he pole is inserted through a Inile in the thicker end of the 
log, and the yoke is til'd to it with a rojie made of (hthei* raw 
hide or eocoanut or aloe fibre called a mini The knot 

is sometimes t ightened with a wooden tnurnii|uet called hmi- 
(jiini , To steady the plough and to press it in it^ 

passage, an upi’ight stick with a handle is fixed to tin* end ol 
t he long [)olo after it [lasse'^ through tin' h(‘ad of the plough. 
This is called mkfi 

'Fo remov'e the weeds and grass upi'ooted in ploughing, 
a harrow is drawn ovTr the lields tied to tin 

yoke with a pair of bamboo polos brought together at> it,^ 
centre. The luirrow is a log about live feet in lengll 
fiirnisbed with twelve teeth of strong wood or iron and i.' 
of course drawn crosswise over the ground, T'lie h(‘aps o' 
refuse collected together are burnt in the field. The sann 
log with the teeth turned upwards is drawn over tlie tieh 
to level it, a man standing on the log to add weight to it. 

Wlien ragi or other small grain is to be sown, the\ 
use a seed drill called kuriffr in Kannada am 

gm/ 7 / ) in Telngu. This is similar to the harrow ii 

ap])earance, but twelve hollow reeds, each jd)out three Fee 
ill length, are fixed to it and they are all inserted into i 
cn[) at the top in which the seed grain is placed. As t in 
log IS drawn over the ground, the seed cup is repleiiisluM 
by a man wlio walks l)cliind it. To sow lines of pulse: 
sueh as ararc or tonnri (ballar or ])igeou-pea) auothe 
seed drill with a single reed is tacked on to the larger see* 
drill, 'rile work of [lutting in the seed with tlu'se iiistrii 
menls recpiii'es considerable skill. 

When the crop is six or seven inches high an instrii 
nieiit called Irnrnff! lio^ witli three or four tooth, i 

passed (>ver it once or twice to ihin out t.lie crop and t 
stir the soil near tlu‘ roots of tlio seedlings. 
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When a wef field is plou£(lied in puddle a loj^ of wood 
(kau. Vifrni IV'l. irthuf is drawn emssvvisf^ over it 

10 level the miry soil. 

AinoTur the ot1i(‘i* iinpleiiients of hiishandary in com- 
mon use may b(‘ mniuMl the nnnunfn or 

|)iel\-axe ‘vnd the sictkle arldition, 

iIk'V have a specaal ho(‘, with four te(^tli to stir up tin* 
iMjiiniro in tlu' manure ])its. Mostof the I'aiynts own all tlu'sj^ 
im|>lenHmts, which are not (‘xpcmsivca ^]1iey jiie crude in 
:i|)|)ea]*ance, but siann to be effective' For thesim[)le nudhods 
(>r Imsbandary pi*aetised. fjeneraliy th(M-(' is a smith and 
;i carpenter in most villa^(,'s who can make and immd them 
uli(mevor nocaled. The? s<h'( 1 drill (kurige) is the oidy 
f‘om[)licated instriinuMit Ixyvond tin* reach of the ])oor(M- 
laiyats, bnt it is nsnally borrowed from some kindly dis- 
|m)sim 1 mnglihonr. 


Note 2. 

PrjMons OF lexuNs, 

TIk^ whole year is, according to the raiyat’s eahmdar, 
<llvid(‘(l into I wenty~s(n'('n ])arts named after as many Nak- 
sliat.ras or h(‘av(mly bodi(*s. 'rhese divisions are known 
nopnlarly as vfa/c in Kannada and /tarti (^i* 

in Tolngn, (‘atdi meaning rain. Kach rain is 
Jigain divided into four (|nai-t(M*s styled /.ro/es 
or fe(d». Thes(' '27 Irdrlis or rains art' again ])ar(5elled 
‘Mii into two groups called inifinjdni oi* ea-rly 

ruins and Ininjdrn (ZoOTOdo) oi- latt'r I'ains. Tlu' formt'r 
hcoin \vith th(‘ llevati rain (April) and end with Mi-igasii'a 
(about Junto. If tlie mniujdin i’ains fall regularly, 
ili(‘ agricultural prospt'cts ai't' very gootl, as most t>f 
tli(' ehit'F cro|)S ai*t‘ then sown. Krom FYirvashadha \o 
1 ttarj'ibhadra (Dt'Cembtu- to Kt'bruary), the rains are saiti 
^o be ill incubation anti it should be cloutly thtm but 

^la)idd not rain. If it dtit's, it is lielievtal to be an abortion, 
^'^hitdi is surt^ to bring on a failure t)f the latt'i* rains. 

Kach Naksha-tra perital of tin* rains lasts, roughly 
'^poaking, two wet'ks anti neaiJy corrt'spontls to the pt‘i*iods 
*'ain(‘d against; I Ik'iu acctirtliiig to the hjiiglisli calendar. 
*h‘vati and Asvini covt'r the whtilo montli of April; Bha- 
anti Krittika last u[) \o aliont the entl t)f May ; lldbini 
•‘ud Margasii’a till the thirtl week of June, when Aiddra 



begins. The latter and the following two rains, 
Piinarvasu and Pnshyaini, extend u[) to about the first week 
(d' August-. Aslesha and the succeeding three rains Maglia, 
Pubba and llttara, cover the rain |)eriod till about the end 
of Hepteinber. Flasta, Chitta and Svati fall in the follow- 
ing five weeks ending with tlu' first week of Nove]nl)er, thc» 
otluM* three weeks of November and the whole of December 
b(u'ng taken up l)y the rains Visiikha., Aniiradha, Jyeshtha 
and Mula.. Tlie incubation period commences about tue 
b(\giTiuing of January and lasts till tlu' end of March. 

Th(‘ knowd(Mlgo and the ))eliefs of laiyats about t lie 
relations of these periods to agricultural operations ar(‘ (un- 
hodicMl in various short sayings and jmoverbs. It will la* 
convenient to begin witli Uevati, whi(‘b is the last of the 
Nakshati*as, as rains generally commence tlum. Plu^ rain 
falling under this Nakshati-;i is not of any use, and is rather 
])rejudicial to the threshing of ragi, as the grain will not 
get clean. 

Asvini is said to he harmful to the fruit of arecaniits 
and cocoaiiuts, and if paddy is irrigated from tanks tilling 
in this rain, the crop, it is beli(‘V(‘d, will be diseased and will 
yield a poop return. Asvini destroys ever\’thing 

During Bhaiaiii, ploughing operations are begun, and 
in som(‘ phases, niinoi* ci'ops such as navan(\ li;i:aka (millidj 
or gingelly are sown in the iields so tba-t another crop may 
bo takcm after tliese an* hai'V(‘st(‘d.’" It is believed that seeds 
put in this rain are immune from attacks of disease, and 
yield a good crop. Earth prosp(*rs if l^harani rains 

If rains do not fall till Krit-tike, peoph‘ will siilTcr 

want 

During ltdhini ficdds are ploughed and kept ready, 
but the seed should by no means lie [uit in, for the yiold 
will b(^ scanty, 

It sown ill Roliini, ther(^ will not be (nam oiu* mortarful el 
padd.y). 

In Mrigasira, popula.rly known as minchhri in 

relugii, gi'ound is [ireparcal and minor crops raisi'd. 

Aridia is said to be good foi* sowing all kinds cd 
grain. If the i*aiu begins in the night time, it is a good 

* riif* test Innds jin* iiovri’ sown with {uiy t^i'nin in thisi rjiin. Siwh 
lands art* j)i‘t*|ijna*d ^lul |•♦•sol•v(*d tor iin|)oj'iant crops, sindi as ragi. 
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l)iit crops do iioMlirivo if it hoj^ins dtirin^- tlio day. If 
tli( re is thimdei* iiitlic' first llireo ((iiarfers (padas) and none 
in fourth, tlu^ rains dni'ing* tlie following’ six naksliatra 
|KM‘iods will suffer. If the reverse is the case, it is a good sign 
lor the following rains. Thunder, l)renl<ing' in tln^foui’th 
(juarter, will nullify tlu^ (^vil effect of thunder in the first 
I lir(‘(M(ua!‘t(M*s. ajdjogibg;. If the 

Aridi'a rain thundei’s, six following* rains will not fall). On 
ili(' whoIiM In' rains und(M* this sign ar(' greatly ap])reciat (‘d, 
eontrihui iiig to a phnitiful harvest ^ 

Ihuiarvasu and Ihishyaini, styled po|)ulai‘ly ('hinna Pusi 
:ind Pedda Pusi in Telugu and (diik- 

kavilsi and Doddavusi in Kannada, a,r(‘ 

also r(*g‘ard(‘d as t inn'ly for sowing ragi and other dry (U’ops. 

In Asleslin, ])opnlarly known as Asale s(‘eds may 

he sown, l)iit tlu' ci'op is uncertain owing to Iat(Miess of l lie 
ea.son, (h-o|)s tlu'n S(‘wn are said to lx* lialdt' to insect pests. 

Magha is considercal a fitful rain, raining (‘ither veu'y 
haixl, or failing altogether (e-cd6 Magha 

il' \i coiiK's, an ein'iny if it fails). 

During Pnl)l>a or llnhlie if winds ai*e liigli, it is said 
that pa,ddy (*r(^|) turns la'd and (hdcadoratc's. If t lu') e slionld 
h(‘ excessive rain, tin' standing cro|)s suffer. Tlie skic's ar(‘ 
oll('ii ovc'reast, hut tie* i aiii is grau'rally scanty. Kvon a spai*- 
I'ow’s wings, it is said, will not g(d inoi>t from sh.owers of 
this p('riod. TIkw 

do not sow anything in tlds p(‘i*iod as it will not yitdd any 
crojK ( ^ 

It is l)(*tt(‘r to sow a .'-(mu* in llasta than a hundred s(‘' r*s in 
rii))l)a,. 

The rains in littara and Ihista ]*a]*<*ly fail, and the rai- 
yats havt‘ giaxit faitli in tlnur rc'gulai'ity. They are regarded 
•IS having givtui a sohann promise to the I'aiyat to save his 
<‘it>p. If Ljftara rain fa.ils, a raiyat should 1)0 ready to flee 
\^ith his goods in a l)ask(‘t . ( g r\X r- If llasta 

tails (‘V(‘n a iiiother will he uuahit' (unwilling) to giv(' iood 

If there an' 

^^iiids in llasta, it is said to Ix^ a ha.d sign, for if the h'aves 
di:ik(‘ in llasta, not a dro]) will fall in "(hiitta- 

(diitl.a is considei*(‘d to Ix' fitful, and the rain falls witli- 

any nu'l hod in disti*ii)iition. It is cha.ra.(*teris('d as 

i)iiud,aud it is (*ven sjiid that it rains c‘hi(‘tly during the 



day, as at riiglit it ifl afraid of broaking its neck by falling 
in a pit. If this rain follows that of Hasta without a break, 
it is believed tl)at the I’ains will be copious. If I>oth these 
I'ains fail, it spells ruin for the raiyats, who then become as 
dc^stitiite as non-cultivators. in 

^fcdugu and in Kannada. 

In Svati, the downpour is generally continnons. Orass 
grows [)l(Mitifnlly and this is believed to be the rain which 
conduces to the oars of corn Hlling pro|)erly with juice 
If this i‘aiu falls ])roperly, you tnay loois for ears of corn 
(*veu under a washerttiaids slab 

). It rains devils in ^watiti^c^^^l;'^^'^ t^i^d one 

will not bo allowed respite (^vcn to answer calls of nature 
?joddj5) Lightning is a. sign of heavy 

rain in Svati and even the sea trembles to sec lightning with 
S Vfiti ra in, ( vC wo , 

T1h‘ water afforded by Visakha (corrupted into 
rain is believed to i)ring health; and this is the last 
of the copious rains, as clouds are scanty tlie]*f'aft(*r 

Anui'jidha (corrupted into Aiinrafp — ripens 
the crops lii^foro harvest, and if it falls t he raiyat’s anxiety 
is at an end mid j.j|oi 

(crop) heeonios his own eoontf 

Th(‘ rains of .loshtha and Miila eomi' in low driz/le and 
ci'oate a dii’ty murky \v(‘ather 

It is harmful to the puls(‘s, tiran^ aiul tof/nrl^ as 
ius(*ets multiply after this rain aud flowers ari^ destroyiMl. 

With th(MU the rainy season practically closes, about 
the tiinci (*f Dll lavaji feast, for you cannot discover any vain 
aftm* Dipavali even sea )-ching with a light 

and it is as vain to cry foi- rain aftei* 
Dlpavali is gone, as to liope for good treatment as son-in-law 
inadeceasi'd wife’s parentis house ('iSw 

--ii / 

Th('y luive so much faith in the appropriateness of 
particnlai. si'asons for particular crops, tliat it is rare to sei^ 
any raiyat trying exjuManients with sowing after the proper 
season for particnlai’ crop is past. Some later crop or 



some minor orop may be put in a« an alternative to letting’ 
the field lie Fallow altogether. 

d^lie ai^ricultaral seasons are roni>;hly divided into two 
])arts styled locally as Vaisalcha and Kartika 

"5^). As the plonghinjj: operations are liogun witli the 
Krst rains, the aL»ricnltnral year be^*ins practically with tin? 
d.^elngn New year, (Yib:y;idi — ojoonati), (in ^ certain day in 
the first Aveok after Yngadi all the rai^mts in tli(‘ village 
congregate in the ^ 7/'n;nr// or a tent[)le, Avheii tJu; Astrologer 
after offering /ni/a to a co[)y of the mnv cahmdar, (.expounds 
to them the prospects (;f tli(‘ new year. Margosa lea\a s 
witii jaggery powder, to conv(‘y the i(h‘a of the sweeU. and 
the bitter being linked together in life, ar(‘ presented as 
l>m8aJ(t to the audience to swallow. 

He tells thorn vvliicli of tlui rains may l)(^ expected to 
fall regularly, the state of the winds and the sunsliiiie, 
the names of grains likely to tliriva* well, and which e|)id<Mnic 
and other diseases are tlnH.'aiening to brtaik out. Tluai 
(3aeh man consults the astrologer as to his individual pi'os- 
poets, wliich ai'e determined either by tlie star indicated by 
tli(' first l(.‘ttor of hi^ name (.n*, if keeps a lun'oscope, I he 
star nri(l(»r which he was born. When all this is over, tli(‘ 
li('ad of I lui village, ‘geiu'raHy i lu‘ |)alel, c(Jiisidts him aboiil 
(he auspicious day I’or l)eginning the agrienltin*al o|)(‘ratioiis, 
the name of the [verson who may lead the lirst pl(>ugh, and 
the colour (^f tht‘ bullock to be yoked to it, (he direc- 
tion with refertmee to tlu' village in which ploughing has to 
bo begun, and such other important particulars. I'he as- 
trologer finds appiX)priato ansAVors for all tliese (pierios 
From calculation, and is rcAvarded witli presents of gram 
and sometimes money and new cloths. 

On the day fixed, the ])(‘rson Avho has to bc'gin the' 
ploughing operations in tlu* village, goes to (he (Aunple with 
the village elders. The piijari Avorships the god and sprink- 
les holy water on the man and his bulls and i)lougii, a sliecg) 
being sometimes sacriticod. 'The man begins to [)h)ngii and 
is followed by others Avith other ploughs. They pass the 
ploughs over all the lands in the village, and then enjoy a 
common feast styled that of Honiierii or tlui golden 

plough. 

Each family also begins ploughing with a [)hjjk-. and at 
the time of first soAving they hold a ])uja of the sowing im- 
plements called Kurigc-piije. 



Wlu^ii crops aro standing, Sidi-devani jg 

worslii})pcd to avert insect pests. When they are two or 
three inches high, each laiyat in one of his fields builds a 
small shed out of green leaves and sets up seven small stones 
in it in a row with another small stone in front to represent 
Miinisvara. All the important members of the family, with 
the young boys, go there and offer on two plantain leaves 
cooked rice and curds with some condiments. A fowl is then 
killed and its blood is mixed with tlie food in one of the loaves, 
and is scattered over all the lields belonging to tlie family, 
'riie rice on the otlier leaf is eaten n]) by the boys and the 
remains of tlie fowl are taken home to be cooked and eaten 
by all the inmates. 

All the raiyats in a village join together and enjoy the 
picnic of Hi»ste PongaJu during the llasta rains. Small 
branches of /l/iW/d])lant (Alanginin hoxapctalurn— 
are brought iii large quantities and stuck in the fields in 
different places. Figures of the sovei^al agricultural im- 
plements arc; drawn with the ashes of the ])ottei’’s kiln, on 
the* boundaries of t/he fiedds, in the paths and at the en- 
trance of the village*. A goat or sheep is sacrificed near tlje 
figure drawn at the village entrance and offerings of rice 
and milk cooked together called Ponijili (^^oKC)) are made to 
it. The blood of the sacrificed animal is mixed with inar- 
gosa leaves and is scattered over all the fields in the village. 
'The head of the sacrificed animal istriven away to the vil- 
lage r6ti and the body is divided among all the 

raiyats. 

No other ceremony is observed till the; time of i’eaping,if 
the crop grows well in the normal condition. At the time 
of mowing the crop Kndugolu Devaru tlio 

Sickle God’s puja) is done. A handful of ca'op is cut and 
placed in the central part of the field, near five snuill stones 
set np there. Tlie sickles of all the reapers are collected 
and deposited in a I’ow in front of f liese stones. They aro 
then worshi[)])od in the usual way, with Imrning incense and 
bi'eaking a cocoanut. Then ears of this handful of crop aro 
then cut and safely preserved at home and the grain out of 
them is mixed with the seed grain of next year. 

Before the crop is removed in carts, or in head loads, 
from the field to the threshing floor, a cocoanut is broken. 

* This practice of :nakiijg ptija Uj fclie instriZDients of onots calling 
is almost universal Kvpn a grafts cutter woman is often seen to bow 
before her scythe oi* hoe before beginning to cut or dig grass. 
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The crop thus transported is stacked into a heap and allow- 
ed to remain hi that state for three or four months. 

I'he threshing of the crop begins generally in the 
jnonlh of Mtujhd and continues till the close of rhe next 
month. When the threshing is done and tlie grain is heaped 
together, a Pillari^'" that is, a cone made of cow-dnng, 

is installed with an ear of corn stuck into it at the to[). 
Watei* is sprinkled on the grain heap and the threshing flooi* 
and the grain heap with the Piljari is worshippijd, incense 
being burnt and a cocoanut offered. 'I'he winnowing of the 
grain is done after this by a man standing on a stool about 
four feet high and pouring down 1 lie grain from a liam- 
hoo winnow, slowly so as to let the ehalf he cai'ried awa.y 
by the wind, the heavy grain falling in a heap ht'low. It 
is considered essentia tliat wdicn this [irocess is gi'iiig on, 
they should |)reserve silence all round. t 

It is the universal custom that btd'ore meanSuriug tiie 
grain, a small (jnaiitity, if only a handful (‘Ven, is set 
apart for charity. This is styled h'cvura Kolmja 
i, (J., (iod’s measure) ami is (list i*ibnt(Mi to a Pujari ora Brah- 
min or to a Dasay va or Jangamayya or to Ix'ogaiv'*' g(‘nei*ally. 


Note .’>. 

Cnor Diseasix^. 

There are. certain crop diseases for which tin* raiyats 
apply different nostrums, some savouring of snpurst ilion, 
while others liave more or less a remedial value. 

The recognised diseases of the ]>addy are Sanit/fi J (irh/d 
Bfisara Vifdtlhi and l\cnifj(/lll 

The Kiirtika or the earlicn* ero[) of [laddv is 
liable to attacks of the tii’st disease' in wliich the leaves turn 
reddish and wither away after the fall of the Pnbba rain. 
The excreta of bats found in caAms and ruined temples is 
mixed with the ashes of the pottei*\s kiln and lime, ami dust- 
ed over the whole field affected, and a slieej) or goat is 

* Pilliri meaus a sinall iiaai^e, aial is a runo luado oT cow-(luiiLr oi' 
rice paste or earth, with blades of gieeu grass sliu'k on the top. It 
generally taken as represeiding Ganesa. 

t Perhaps a relic of I roiiblesoiiiu times wlicu the rjoyct wislicd to 
gather in liis grains jjs ipiilely |>ussible, wil iioul darwiii'r tlio 
lion f>f robbers or others who habitiiallv preyed on him. Or was it 
nioaiit to keep evil spirits ^ 



sacrificed and its blood sprinkled over tlie sljindint; crop. 
Wlien the heads of tlie stalks become knotted together, uriiio^ 
of cattle is sprinkled over them. Busara Vyadhi is caused 
by the attacks of insects about the time ears shoot forth, by 
which the sap is drained and the leaves tuim white and drop 
away, leaving the stalk bare. There is no i-eraedy known 
for this post. Kembatti Hoga known in Tolugn as PtnuJi- 
is nicknamed ind'ehiguas llfiphti Uoganiu 
01* tlie Brahmin disease, on account of the leaves 
all turning I’od when it attacks the ei'op. A [)ig is killed 
near the hold and its blood is mixed with margosn leaves 
and tlirown ou the standing (‘ro[). Sometimes a crow 
pheasant ) is substitiiteil for the pig. 

Ragi Gi’op is also subject to various diseases. The 
|)lant suddenly begins to dry up when tlie ero]) is al)ont an 
inch high. Idu* disease is styled hh n Viulfira j and 

the fai’iiier makes piija to a deity calhnl Undaro deity 
( Small livimclios oi <( ithnlr plant (Alangium hexa- 

petalumj ar(‘ stuck in the sevt'ral [)arts of the held and a 
fowl 01’ sheep is sacrificed. 

A similar but h’ss injurious (lis(‘as(' al tacks the crop 
when about three inches high and is callcai Ndrnpdlni Ih'nia- 
ra p The leaves wither and fall olf, but tlui 

stems are unaffected. Idu? farmer performs Dmlinn J)rcffdn 
as ill the case of the otlier disease and also sprinkles the 
ashes of the potter’s kiln on tlu' Held. 

Ai/gi-hfhia rd ) in Tt'lugiiand lieidcidndard 

ill kannada. is a more serious disease and injures crop 
considerably. .The plants nftackc'd witlua’ away and do not 
survive. To [ireveiit the spiH'ad of the disease, incense is 
bui’ut amhi cocoainit is broken and its watc^r sprinkled on 
the crop, \ 71 ien this disease is obsf'rved to occur after a 
drought, the I’aiyats take it as a sign of impemding rain, 
(kiterpillars ) uiultiply very fast in holds attacked 

with this disease and eat up the |)ulses /I rare and Togarij 
sown in the ragi fields. It is supposed to be a remedy 
to render piija to these insects to ward off their attack. 
Two 01’ tliree of them are caught, turmeric and Icnnhma 
powders are put on tliein, and a cotton thread coloured 
with saffron is tied to each and after prayers to them not 
’0 molest the crop, they are taken to the village boundary 
and let off, jifobably with a bonovolent wish that they may 
bestow their favours elsewhere. 
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Kuluvyadhi attacks the crop when it is ripe 

for being cub. insects cat away the stocks just at the 
ear heads which consocpiontly fall off. Tliere is no known 
remedy for tliis pest. 

If thei^o is too much rain when the ears are coming out, 
they all rot and turn jet and no grain is formed in them. 
No remedy is knoAvn foi* tliis either. 

Anrre and Toguri ])iilses which are sown in lines in a 
ragi field are a11ow(ul t(^ stand afler the ragi is harvested 
as they riptai about two months later, d'hey are liable to 
be attacked by inserts called which vat up the 

se(‘(lsin tlu‘ pods, ddie remedy is to burn a (jnantlty of bones 
heaped up in a place when wind is lilowing so that tin? 
smoke may envelope the plants and poison the insects. 


Note 4. 

Catti.e DiSMASnS. 

^riie import aiie(' of cattle to tli(' agriculrnral people of 
the count ry (‘annot bo ovor(‘st imated. (battle diseases caiist* 
enormous loss to the raiyats ; and their want of know- 
ledge and inability to administm* timely remedies wlien 
o])idemics oecnir cripph' theur resources ycair by year, d'hore 
are, howt'ver, certain (unpirics in most y)lac('S, who in addi- 
tion to su])erstiti()us praetic(\s, know some nnnedies which 
are often wvy ('flicacions. Sometimes the cui'os effected by 
the em|)loyment of simph' luTbs available at their very 
doors are said to lie !ittl(‘ sliort of miraculous. Jbit it is 
difticult to make tlu'se men impai-ttlunr kuowh'dgo to othei's, 
as they l)eli(we tliat if tlnur s('oret is shared with others 
its erlicaey would disapjiear. 

4'lie most serious of the recognised cattle diseases is 
known as Defh/n linya, or Podchi nnud (uroat disease) !. r., 
lliudei’pest. ft corresponds to cholera for men and carries 
ot¥ a largi? number of cattle. Hagi grind is given to sustain 
tlio strength of the animal and the moiitli and the nostrils 
from which there is a large flow of mucus arc often 
washed. They also S(\gregate affected nniiuals fi’om the 
healthy ones mori' or Ji^ss completely, kills made of the 
roots of the Jambn wi^ed (painenm interruptufu) and jaggery 
are administered. 

The juice of the tender slioots of the creepers known 
as Ugani-balli in Kannada, and dMiidva-balli 
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ill 1\'lno’n, a slii’ulihy creoper (coooiiliis cordifolins), is given, 
Plantains of the variety known as nisaAmU*^ cainplior and 
glieo mixed together are sometimes given as a medicine. 

When the village is visited with this epidemic, the 
God of tlio village is worshipjied. An image of Maranima 
is made and worshipped by the washerman in the village 
square. 4^hen it is taken in state to the boundary and left 
t1n3ro with its fae(^ lowards the next village. 

'File disease of the eye is also contagious 

and th(' infe(^t('(l animals ar(‘ segregated. 'Fhere is water 
flowing from (he eyes and the animal br^comes listless and 
gives up b'eding and cliewingtlie cud. It is not a common 
dis(‘as(‘, but winm it oc(*iii*s it is not easy to get rid of it. 
The treat nent resorted to is branding on the back about 
eight('eii inches ici’oss in two places. The animal is also 
hranded often under the tail, the neck and on the chest. 
The juice of the green leaves of the lemon (citrus limoninm 
— gingcdly oil, eoinitry arrack asafeetida, ])epper, 

garlic and nuislard ar(‘ all ground together, and about a 
honiful of tile mixture is given to the animal. 

fnflanunat ory fev(3r or black quarters, known as 
tdiappe Jadya is a (‘ontagions dis(\as(' generally 

proving fatal from a few hours to t^wo or thret^ days, 'the 
animal ceas(‘s to fec^d and to ruminate ; swellings may 
a])p( 3 ar on any pai’t of the body and the [larts so allVctcMl 
are hot to the touch, ddioi’e is jiraeiically no lemedy 
known to the raiyat, exee[)t branding on the affect(Ml pai’ls. 
Sometimes a, mixture of ])lantain floW('rs 
(aimmin se('d onions and butl(n‘-milk 

ground togethm* is given. The worship of a Goddess styled 
( diappalaninia (Jod(}(*ss of (biapjie discaise, is 

observed, sheep and goats being kilh^d to propitiate (he 
deity. 

Tliei'e ar(' certain p]’e\entive measures adopted to 
protect the hcaltby cattle when aii e])idemic of this 
disease is threat eued. They ar^* branded with a red hot 
iron rod oil the riglit shoulder and oii the left thigh. 
Milk or juice of eahitr<qas gigautea ^ Geiu 

semi ('ar|)(‘us ;niaeai <lium), loa’iiel ei Mie castor seed 

a diaig), a drug (diitramula 
plumbago zeylanica. are well ground 

rogethe'r in the curds of a buffalo and mixed with castor oil. 
The paste is ])ut on the thighs and the shoulders of the 
healthy animals. Slight blist(u*s a])pear on these spots ; and 
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it is believed that the animals suffer from a slight attack 
of the disease and then recover. This inoculation is said 
to render them immune from tliis particular disease. 

The foot and mouth disease is known as 

n3>V ov It is a contagious disease but 

is not generally fatal. It s])reads over large areas in the 
hot season and hampers agi‘icultural operations seriously. 
Saliva flows from the mouth and ulcers arc' formed 
betw(Hm the hoofs. animal lifts and shakos the legs 

frerpiently ; if the sores are neglected, they bl eed maggots, 
^rhe animal is fed on nutritious food such as (!onje(^ mad(‘ 
of ragi dour. .The feet and the mouth are washed twice 
every day, morning and (‘veiling, and sometimes the animal 
is made l(^ stand in mir(‘. If there are maggots, tar or cam- 
phor mixed with the oil of Ihingamia glabra or mai*- 

gosa seeds i‘S applied to the ulcers. Sometimes the 

feet and the mouth of lio ilthy ca.tlh) ar(‘ wasln^d wit.h water 
in which fish linve boon washed and tJie same water is 
sprinkled ()V(‘r tlie snfae(‘ of the cattle yard. 

fifiie worship of tli(‘ stone marking tlu^ l)oimdai*y of 
t/lio village sit(‘, known as niyi a l)arr(‘n- 

st(mo in T(‘lugu, or Kdrti k<tlln in Kannada, is 

(•onsidered to be ofiicaeions in warding off the disease. 
They first make vows to this deity, and all the inhabitants 
the village join in tlio worship. One InmdiaHl and one 
pots of water arc pomaMl on it and saffron and Jiinikiinm 
powders ar(‘ applied and small branches of margosa leaves 
tied to it. Sheep and goats are killed near the stone and all 
the catth' in the village are made to walk through the mire 
and are brought near this stone, where the | iijari sprinkles 
water oven* them and applies turmeric and liunJcanid to their 
fonfiieads. 'This is believed not only to cui*e the disease al- 
ready broken out but to prevent an impending outbreak. It 
is supposed to prevent the sjiread of tlie disease to the uuin- 
fected houses, if the inmates of the latter make an offering of 
food consisting of cooked rice, curds and milk mixed togetli- 
er with an onion (styled in Teliigu), at the spot where 

the cattle are tethered, and sacrifice a fowl and sjirinkle the 
blood on the cattle. 

Naradi or Sukhanaradi Splenic Apoplexy) 

at tacks cattle a])par(‘ntly in good landtli. If pi*o])(‘r (‘ar(^ is 
not taken soon, they sn(*ciimb to the disease. Tlie animal 

□ 2 
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cens('S to focnl (U* rhow llio nid. Labourod r('S])iration, stag- 
goring How of saliva and iniioiis from the inoutli are 
aJiiong* the syinploins of the disease. The fcrcosand urine 
arc coloured rod witli blood. 'J'ho most popnlai* remedy is 
branding on or al)out tlio r('o‘h>ii of flie splocm. Idio internal 
medicines ai*e dry chillios groniid to lino |)o\vd 0 r and mixed 
Nvitli buttin’ milk or tbo h'avos of irnffliii(r tlvclona oi’ ivory 
wood pe])|)Oi‘ and garlic ground togotlior and 

inixi'd wil h biitf(‘i'-milk. 

Vh(' sym|)tonis of the disoasi’ known as Mnsara-jad^a 
in ^Ih'lngu) ariMlidlm'ss, going off final and iwil- 
chings of lli(‘ muscles. HHio most ('Huaicions I’onu'dic's are 
said to be th(‘ following. A (|naiitity of tln^ l.)ark of the 
iMuttaga trc'O (Hiikni Fi*on(l(»sa) is beaten inlo])ij]]) and im- 
imn’scnl in watei*, and about six scan's of thc^ infusion arc* 
given as a diank. Tln^ leaves of tlu' plants Aclnsogc', 
Adi I c.v/Vc ^ ill d\diigii), lender 

halves ot \fill ft rd ril'i \ rhn/ni i i)n(l jivul 

.Vfi rmndh ( w' -^v) and somogarTK’ arc' giaiund inti) a pastoahd 
a powder ('f mnstaiab pc'pjX'r. (doves, pipc'i* longiim 

(.jroatei' galaiigal) and the' ic'avc'sof A/ima t('- 

t racantha, is niixcal with that past('. Pills of the' 

size' of a goosclan ry arc' made' of thi^ and oiu' or two ndmi- 
nisti'red foi’ two or three days. Tliis reiiK'dy is ajiplical for 
many cHsi'ascs, e^pca/ially tlios(' whi(di (‘{oniot be pr(^])('i*lv 
diagnosc'd. Somc'timos as soon as this disease' attacks the 
animal, to'ca's of humati Ix'ings aia' inixc'd in water and t wo 
or thr('(‘ hornfiils givcni to it. 

(d)])asa-ja(lya liiMnight on by (‘\|)osnre or 

by eatino; cu'oling snbslanca's. 1 In' (iiS(*a.s(' [irovi'S fatal if it 
is not discovi'ia'd in early stages and t: ('at(‘d. TIk' scjcond 
reiiiedy noted foi* the* ])r('vions disc'ascj is also used for this 
disease. As an altc'rnative tln^ water in which wasln'innan 
boils clothes with fuller’s t-arfh is given to tin' animal. 

nonimc^‘ Jaclya, Ph'iiro piK'iimonia) is als^^ 

knowni as Sogadonnnn or Snkiia(l()innin 

in kelngn. It is a dangerous inahidy unless attended to in 
the eaady st:ig(\s, but it is said not to Ix' cxintagious. ft is 
’ elieved to arise from tlio abnormal swcdling c^f something 
nc'ar the sfilecni (which tinyy c*all which finally 

chokesnp tho passagi' iii the thront. ddie lungs get affcndecl 
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and the animal coughs, and ceases to feed and ruminate. 
The remedies used are the oil or the juice oE the bark of 
llonge I'ongamia glabra), or the juice of the loaves 

of Addasarapdku and MuraneUi crushed 

together, and mixed with tlio oil of Ponganaia, one or two 
hornfuls given internally, and branding on the ])ocly. 

Dysentory, variously known as JIakta kattu, Rakta bhodi 
or Kattu rdga is generally ])reccd- 

(3(1 by sim[)l(j diarrluna which is brought on by the cattles graz- 
ing on immature green fodder after tlu' rains. incMlicim's 
used are pum])kin and rie/j boil(Ml togetlier; ortho (•(dlnlar 
s|)ong(3-lilvO substances found in tlio ant hills 
mixed and ground together in watei*; or the juice of the 
l(3aves of a creeper call(‘d si-fundc oiw. hornfiil, followed by 
anothm* lioruful of milk with fine powder of lia3matite known 
as/.vfri stone 

Simple catarrh is known as Kundn, Sola, Padisenin or 
iVegadi(5oo.\^, ami the symptoms are cough 

and thirst. Its cui‘e is g(m(U’nlly left to nature. The re^me- 
(lios sometimes usimI are uul)oih'(l milk, assafodida, th(‘ ear 
lu'ads of the grass out of which broom sticks are made, and 
mustard gi'oiind togedher; or the juices of the heaves of a 
small hei'l) styl(‘d in Telngu, mix(Hl with goat’s milk 

and assafddida and given thre(‘ days; or bi'anding. ^Pwo 
woiiKMi of the same iiam(‘ throw ashes on the back of the 
afhMjted animal by means of a winnow, d'his is pf)|)ularly 
Iviiowii a,s Kfitnhi, h*hrnvit(hi 

Whem this disease occurs in an aggravatc'd foi’in it is 
said t-o turn into Sale (^^). 'The animal is branched in addi- 
tion to being given the above niodicinos. 

(dioki?jg in Kannada and in 

T(^lugii) may soimdiiiK's hap])eii by the sticking of a foivign 
siihstaiice in the thi-oat, which the aninia] makes a cemstant 
('llort to bi*iiig out by cougbiug. The obstructing sub- 
stance can, often, be felt by passing the band g(*ntly on 
tli(5 a-nimal’s neck. It is removed mechanically eithei- with 
the hand by a dexterous p(U*son or by inserting a ca]) of th(‘ 
eiti'on fruit with a cord attached beyond tin' obstructing 
substance and dragging it out. Ragi conjee is then given 
iind the part fomented with tamarind leaves and heated 
«ult to soothe the irritation. If there is aii}' wound, the 
blood of a cock is first given to the animal and a hoinful 
^‘1 tim mixture made of the juice of radish ami 

lard (coob is given as a drink. 
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Wheii tlio glands in ilie thronf. or the epiglottis swell, 
fehe air-pnssage may he elioked and the animal die of suffo- 
cation. 'rids disease is known as Gndlupenjari { 
in Telugu. There are experts who break the swelling 
mechanically ; and th(3 animal is fed on ragi conjee and 
other soothing and nourishing food till the sore is liealed. 

The disease known as Nainn is caused by the 

animal eating tlie tender shoots of Join (great millet, sonj- 
hum vulgarf^} grass grown on tlie stnbhle left after a hai- 
vest. It is said to be due to an insc'ot known p(3])ularly ns 
Namu hula ; it is perhaps due to some [)oisonoiis 

acid (Mydr«)cya]dc ?) which is found in this grass. The 
animal shivers, does not eat oi* i‘nminat(' and falls on the 
ground beating the legs violently. The juice of the leaves 
of the wild castor plant Jatroj)ha curcas) oiui or 

two hoiaifuls, a,i*e giv(m mixed with wat(M\ This medicum^ 
is commonly known and is very effect iAun 

Ui‘la Jadya attacks calves, wlum all th(‘ 

hair on the skin falls of. As a remedy one of the teeth of 
the calf known as (lajjihidhf or Itchy tooth, is pulled out 
and the calf gets all right. It- is Ix'lieved that this occurs 
when any salt Is mixed with hutter-rnilk of th(‘ calf’s ilaiiie 
before the calf b(*gins to chew the grass. 
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APPENDIX B. 

TAnt of Exognmous divisiom. 


Acliyutii —Peoplft of this division do nob cultivate 

saffron. 

Alada -B Miiyan tree. 

Ane - Bh'pliant. 

Ardliarane 

5 Baclii _A kind of tree. 

Badalu —A kind of gra.sa. 

Bale («»^) --l‘l.in(ain. 

Bangi (*>)on) 

Belada — WAmdapple tree. 

10 Belli («3V^V-Sil ccr. 

Billandla - A kind of tree. 

Bollikodi — A bird, found in hedges, of black 

colour witii w hite face. 

Busi — ■ 

(lluiliiidala -A cistern for water erected in the roads 

for the u^e of ( ravellers. 

(Uianchali -A kitchen herl). 

Cliikkaiidii — .A vegetable plant. 

Dalinibe (asVosJ) — [’omegranate. 

DevaganniiiMi (c3^s3r(^^^do\ — A kind of flower bearing tree. 
Gejje --Sin ill hells. 

20 (ien^j'ira (7 *'o;3kJ^-,_A kind of fish. 

(xinnu ^**,^) — Mill- of a buffalo or a cow which has lately 
calved. 

(idkerla 1 — 

G()kula ) - 

Gongadi A blanket turned into a cloak. 

2-j Gdranti -Barlaria. 
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Griiliganji — The wild liquorice. 

Halu — A herb. 

Ileggana — A bandicoot. 

Hippo ~A tree Basia latifoHa. 

Hntta — Anthill. 

Iclialu — IJato tree. 

Irisodlu — A wooden spooin 

Kabbadi — 

Kadal)a s|)ecies ol‘ (h'er. 

:;o Kaggali — -A tree. 

Kalindahi — ^pPey do not out milk hedge plant. 

Kalivi -A kind of tree. 

Kanne — A kitchen herb. 

Kanaga — Pongemia Glabra. 

40 Kappn - Plesh of animals. 

Kare — iV thorny jungle j)h‘inl. 

Khachdra — A kind of shrub bearing s\v('el scentiM] 

fi-uits used with sandal past(‘, 

Kode (^5*) — LImbrella, 

Kolaga — An Indian measure. 

45 Kornme — A herb. 

Kondada 

Kunclii — A hooded (doak. 

Kurandara — 

Kurate^e — j\ milky thorny plant. 

50 Kurigo — A s,^ed drill. 

Mallige -A Jasmin flower. 

jVlandi — 

ATanendra — 

Mandalige — Tlmv do not use mats. 

Masi — 

Mavn — Mango. 

iVIekala Goa;, 

y^udre '5z5j).. A seal. 

Muddarani Kituhen horl). 

00 Mungili — Mnngoose. 
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Muttagii — Bcistaril toak. 

Nakkalu — Jackal. 

Nolli 1*®^) — Tlio eniblic myroba jam. 

Nerale - Jainbaluna. 

(>5 Xili (c^t®) — liuligo — They <lo not koop black bullocks and 
their women do not wear Ijiack bangles or blaek sadis. 
Nittuva — d’hey do not nso stone posts for lionsos. 

Nuggi — Horse radish. 

Niinabudagi — A vegetable drug. 

t)ttu -• They do not eat on plates of dry loaves. 

70 t'achehakodi 

Ihmagii — Civet. 

Samantige — Chrysanthimum. 

tSampige — Chanipaka tree. 

Saukha — Couch shell. 

75 tSasuve — Mustard. 

Sdnthi (5.»o0) — Ginger. 

I’atiirlu (®53id^)— 

Tenginii — ( 'oeoannt . 

'I’yabali —Tortoise, 

rummala — A. kind of tree. 

Turubu — 'I’liey do not tie their hair in a knot. 

Cdarlu (ewsos^JF')— Seeds of weed, a kind of grass largely 
gi’own ill paildy fielths. 

(Jdania - Big lizard. 

L'ttareni — A common weed (Achyranthis aspira). 
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BILI MAGGA. 


A sub-division of tlic weaver caste is known as lliose NnTne. 
of Bili Magga Avhite loom) from tlie w liite muslin 

and other cloth they gcmcrally produce. Tlu^ term is con- 
sidered by the caste as one of reproacli and tliey call 
fliemselves Kuruvina Sotti oi‘ Kuril viua Banajiga the 
meaning of which is not clear. 

Sotti is the surname of ilie caste and is npiiended to 
the personal name at the end. 

No information is available about their origin. These Oriivin. 
belong to the Kannada country, and prolc'ss to lie the 

direct offspring of Lsvara and Parvati. 

They form a population numbering about 10,000. Larg\in.o*e. 
They speak Kannada, but it is said that tlnu'c arc soim' in 
Boiith Kauara who use the local language, Tulii. 

Tlie caste contains two endogamous divisions, namody, ijiyisions. 
those that are Lingayats and thosi' that are not In'ngayats. 

There is no intermarriages between tluun, Init the nou- 
Lingayat Bili IMagga men eat in the houses of those that 
have embraced the Lingayat religion, but not nee 
In some places the Lingayat poi-tioii of the caste is called 
Dolda (or big) Kuruyinavarii and the non-Lingnyat section 
fhukka (or little) Kuruviiiavarn. 

The caste is divided into sixty-six exogamous divi- 
sions^' divided into two groups respectively known as the 
Siva and the Parvati group or <Iie male and the female 
group, each group containing thirty-three gdtras, with the 
usual prohibition against the intermarriage between those 
hearing the same family name, ^lost of these names are 
taken from plants, animals, implements, etc., but it is difficult 
to trace any totemistic superstitions among them. Tliey 
^eem to think that it is a sin to injure these articles. 

* Names o£ Exogamous divisions are to bo found in die Appendix. 

I 
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Personal 

names. 


i\I arringe. 


They liave no hyporgamons divisions. 

The personal names are the different names by which 
Iswara and Piirvati arc known. They say that they have 
no superstition in the naming of children. The name- 
giving ceremony takes place on the eleventh day or so after 
the birth of a child. It is named after the names of its 
grandfather or grandmother. If the first born children 
arc dead, the succeeding cliild is generallj^ given an 
opprobrious name, such as Kada (jungle), Gumla (round 
stone) or Sudugada (burial ground). 


'Plio following may bo taken as 


Mah'S. 

Rasaiipa 

Kakiltpa (“"‘'^^1. 

Siddappa 

Ib'X'anna 


typical names : — 
Females. 

Basamma (Bi^isdo^). 
Kalaniina 

Siddamma (’^^^'^<t). 
(laugainiim 


Adopiioii is recognized in the caste, but the boy 
adopbid may marry, it is stated, in the house he is adopted 
fo. ;\ (huighter’s son may be adojitod. 

'I'liere is no age restriction for eligibility to marry in 
either sex. Marriages of girls of ten or twelve are more 
common than those after puberty, as it is considered not 
honorable to tak(( a girl that has driven cattle at her 
father’s house. They say that their girls need not remain 
without marriage for a long time since husbands are 
easily available. 

A man may marry his elder or younger sister’s 
daughter or ])at('rnal aunt’s or maternal uncle’s daughter. 
f)iie may mirry two sisters at different timc.s, and two 
brothers also may marry two sistoi's. Exchange of daugh- 
ters is also allowed. 


Differences in social status or in locality liave no theo- 
retical value in matters of marriage ; nor occupation either, 
except sucli as entails loss of caste, a.s for example, remov- 
ing night-soil or mending shoos. 

As regards marriage ceremonies both the divisions 
observe the same, but while the non-Liiigayat Kuruviua- 
varu invite Brahmans to officiate at their marriages, the 
Lingayat portion prefer a Jangaraa, in whoso absence a 
Brahman will be called. 
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They have a preliminary engagement called Vilyada 
Sastra some days before the marriage. The 

^ bridegroom and his party go to the })ride’s house carrying 
( the auspicious articles such as betel-leaves, areca-iiuts, 
flowers, jaggory, parched Bengal gram and fruits, vvitli a 
new mdL The elders of the caste meet there on the 
occasion when the promise is made and the day of marri- 
age and other details arc settled. The castemen arc in- 
^ vited to a dinner. 

The marriage takes place in tlie bride’s house and 
continues for seven days. Tlio essential portion of the 
ceremony is known as tlie pouring of the dluirr,. 

The first day is the worshipping of tlieir family god 
f Nijakauthcswara. This is in other castes known as Deva- 
riita. The bride and the bridegroom are smeared witli 
' turmeric in their own liousos. Tliis is known Moda- 
liirsiiia or Madavaniga Snstra 

The Second day is known as Xa-Ju Madavaniga Sastra. 

jg the second smearing of turnieidc to 
bride and the bridegroom. 

The third day is dlio lAindal ei*ectiug ceremony (or 
A p:\ndal is raised in fi'ont of the marriages house 
and is sup])nrle(l by twelve posts a-nd I'ooFed with the 
stalks of sugar-cane. A pladform is ercad.cMl For th(^ sitting 
i of bride and bridegroom in marriagx'. The I'oul: over- 
hanging tlie platform is generally canu[)ied with a white 
cloth. The bride and bridegi'oum are anointed and bathed 
^ and smeared with saffron and the lu ide is dressed in a 
cloth dyed yellow, with turnierie powder, and the bride- 
groom dresses himself in a wdiito suit of clothes. 

Then the brother of the bride goes in state lo an 
Indian Hg tree and after doing the usual ///{j/f 

to it cuts a braiieli and bringing it in procession to the 
inairiagc pandal, tics it to tlie central pillar on the marri- 
age platform. This is considered as the lliilu ^'Kambha 
tbg post. To it a kunkiinn and a 

hnndio of nine kinds of grain w’or- 

»shipped. Then married women go to the letter’s house 
and bring twelve earthen pots or Ar’venis These 

are again carried by the married Avomeii 
well where they liU them witli water and bring them to 

* It is said that the father of the bride may not tuiich inllior the 
Or the lihodnmjn. 
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the marriage house. Tliese pots are kept in a separate 
room and worshipped during the marriage period. 

On the tliird day, dhSut takes place. Early in the 
morning live marriotl Avomen carry five new earthen pots to 
a tank to bring sacred water for the marriage. 

After they return in procession accompanied Avith the 
beating of drums and the sounding of cymbals, the bride 
and the bridegroom are seated in the marriage pandal 
within the s(juare formed by placing four vessels at each 
corner of it, the tiftli pot being placcal at the viil/c yosl 
on the marriage dias. In each of these i)ots betel-leaves, 
turmeric and kunkuma are thrown and they are connected 
with one another by means (jf a cotton thread passing 
three times round their necks. ^J'hon tlie bride and the 
bridegroom are bathed in tliis s^piare and arc given fresh 
clothes. This ceremony is called Sargi and corresponds 
to innlaiiini iji other castes. 

The l.undegroom is led into a tem[)le or to a rela- 
tive’s house wliere he takers his seat on a blanket. 
The party of the bride go there' with a Kahwi^ smear 
the bridegroom Avith turmeric and bring him to the bride’s 
house. Then the bri(h\groom comes seated on a bull Avith 
a daggei* iji his har)ds. Jle is led on to the marriage dias 
and made to stand facing ih(‘ bride with a screen between. 
As the Ibireihit repeats tin'. a|)pro])]*iate manfnts^ the bride 
[jenirs the milk over th(‘ hands of the bridegroom. The 
boy is made to tie the fd/i round the neck of the girl and 
the guesis assemljled throw ffhludo or colored 

rice over tlunr heads by way of blessing. An dmti is per- 
formed to the couple l)y niai’i'icd women and tdvihilla dis- 
tributed to tln^ assembly. The ])air noAV rise holding each 
otlnu' Avith their lingers and having the hems of their gar- 
menls tied together and go round the viilh pout three times 
offering naiiia.^L'dn'a to it. Then they retire to the room 
in which the pots are placed and offer to them. 

Idien the |)air and live married c()U[)lo on cither side sit to eat 
hhnmft Cookedi rice, glnu', and sweet cakes 

ai’O mixed and served in two eating dishes Atone 

of them the bridegrotan and five inarried couple of his 
party, at tli(' other the bride and five married couple of 
her party sit and (?at tin* food so served. 

k The next day is known as Ndcgao(fli The 

ceremojiies olxsei’ved are the same as in other castes, such 
us bringing aut-hill earth and worshi[)piiig the pillars of the 



Vandal The succeeding two days ai’e spent by 

the bridal pair going to the bridegrooui’s house and return- 
ing to the bride’s house. 

The expenses of the marriage to bo borne by the 
bridegroom vary from Rs. 100 to Rs. 2oO and the bride price 
is Rs. 25. 

Marriages arc arranged by tlio ))arents or otlier elders 
as among other castes. 

They seem to have no traditions about the capture of 
wives from other trib(!s. 

When a girl reaches puberty, site is kept outside the 
house in a small roo.n for three days. On the fourth day she 
is bathed but hei’ pollution remains for ten days to come. 

During this period the girl is not allowed to enter the 
kitchen and bjuch waiasr used for the preparation of food 
•and for drinking inirposes. On the eleventh day the house 
is washed and cleaned and maatrax arc recited by Janga- 
luas OP Brahmans. If she is already married, her nuptials 
will bo celebrated within sixteen days after her attaining 
puberty. 

The custom of mock marriages to li-ces and such other 
uhjeets for lack of ival husbands dues not prevail in the 
cast(>. 

Even if a marriage is celebrated during infancy, the 
girl will not be sent to live with her husband but is allow- 
ed to remain in lioj* parents’ house till she attains puberty 
and her marriage is consummated. In case of marriage after 
puberty, a separate ceremony is performed on a subsccpient 
day determined as ansj)ieious by an .-istrologer, when the 
Imsband and wife begin to live togi-ther. \Vhen a girl is 
sent to her Imsband, new cloths, jewcrls, household utensils, 
cows and such other things according to the means of the 
parents, ai'e presented to her. 

Re-marriage of widows is permitted. But such re-mar- Widow 
lied women are prohibited from taking pai t in auspicious mamage. 
ceremonies. A widow is not allowed fo marry her hns- 
hand’s brothers. She can marry in any other division 
than the one in which she was born. The form of marriage 
ceremony consists merely in the husband tying the tali on 
an evening to the neck of his wife and giving a dinner to 
the caste men. Regularly married women do not attend 
such marriages. 
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Acliiltcjy 
and di voice. 


Death. 


Hocial S)la- 
tU8. 


Sucli marriages are not regardetl favorably by the 
caste, and the offspring are considered to be somewliat 
inferior in status to others, at any rate for a generation or 
two, after which sucli origin is forgotten. Of course chil- 
dren of one husband do not inherit from the other. 

Sexual license before marriage is not connived at and 
if a girl is found to be pi'ognant before marriage, she is put 
out of caste. 

Adultery on the part of the women is the only recog- 
ni/ed grouml of divorce. When with a man of the same 
caste it is compounded sometimes, but with an outsider it 
always brings on degradation and excommunication. 

They invariably bury the dead. They turn the head 
of the dead body towards the South. Their ‘ mUihi/ for 
the dead lasts twelve days except for children under one 
year, when it is three days. During this period of pollution 
they do not enter the inner apartments of the house. The 
funeral ceremonial is the same as for the Lingayats gene- 
rally. 

'riiev say they perform Sradda for the propitiation 
of a dead person which consists in giving raw provisions 
to llralmians or .Jaiigamas. This ceremony is not perform- 
ed for those who died childless or foj- maternal ancestors. 
Full oliseipiial ceremonies are not observed for those who 
met with a violent death. 

If tlie first wife has died, the second wife propitiates 
her by observing a feast in her honor one day in the year 
and feeding married women and giving them presents of 
bodice, eloth-S, fruits and flowers. They do not bury with 
the dead any articles exee[)t ashes. 

In .social matters such as contact with llrahinaus, 
entry into temples, personal service by washermen, etc., 
they have the status of the higher Sudra classes. 

'I'hoso that wear tlie Linga do not eat the flesh of 
animals or drink licpior, but those that do not wear a Lhujo, 
eat mutton and the Hesh of fowls and drink liquof on fes- 
f^ive days. Those who do not wear the Jjinga eat only in 
the houses of Brahmans. 

The habit of the caste is settled. They do not admit 
outsiders into the caste. 
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They follow the Hindu Law in the raattei’ of inherit- 
ance. They have no hereditary chiefs but infringement 
of the rules of the caste is punished by Jangamas who are 
bound to follow the advice of the elders of the tribe. Should 
the fault be of such magnitude as to require excommunica- 
tion, an assembly of the heads of families settles the question. 

They are Hindus by religion and belong to the Lin- Religion, 
gayat sect by faith. There are some who wear the Linga, 
and some others who do not wear it, but all the same 
all of them profess to belong to one of the tribes of pure 
Banajigas and to be capable of being appointed to priest- 
hood. 

Their chief objects of worship are Linga and the 
Bull,* the emblems of iswara. They also worship Nila- 
kantesvara and Narasimhaswami. Tlieir women worship 
all the village gods i.'xcept those particularly belonging 
to the Ilolevas. I'Vuits and (lowers are offered to Maramina 
and other minor deities dui'ing times of epidemics. 

Worship of the.se goddesses and Saktis is confined to 
women. '1 hey have no faith in the virtue of Iragiii’arn, 
that is, pc'i’.sons who died bachelors. 

Thi'ir (jiii'us ar(^ the saini' as those of the Pan- 
chama Bapajigas. I'hoir five chief mathas arc called the 
Simhifsanas of Parvata at TIampi, Virupaksha near Tunga- 
bhadra, Ujjini, Balehalli and Chitradurg. These can be 
initiated into the sacred orders of the caste. 

Hangamesvara is their patron (lod. I le is supjiosed to be 
present in ba/.aars and is worshipped in the opening of fairs. 

Those that do not wear the Linga and a few of those who 
wear the Linga employ Brahmans for religious and cere- 
monial purposes. An astrologer is generally consulted 
for the fixing of proper days for marriages and for 
commencing to build houses. 

Their original and present prevailing occupation is Oeenpation. 
weaving. Some are. engaged m mercantile pursuits. 

All of them work on the old kind of simple loom set 
up in each honse. They are not in a fionrishing condition. 

There are few agi’iculturists and no fishermen among them. 

The Lingayat portion of the caste .are vegetarians but the 
non-Lingayats are flesh eaters and drink liquor. 

* One pecnliar custom among tliorn is that they never geld bulls. 
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APPENDIX. 

fast of Grotras* or oxopfamons tlivisions. 


Agari 

(<5rt6) 

A kind of {^rass 

Ancliu 


Border 

AncJie 



Ardsina 

(isd'kei^ 

Turmerie 

/Vtg 

(eS) 

Pestle 

A 'rj/a 



llahhii 

(a)8o?i) 


Bmjaja 



Basra:} 



Bnnvi 


Banni (ree 

IhiikU 


Cart 

Brntv' 

(e3?€ ) 

' to’ 

Blitter 

Bhvcji 



Bie 


White 

Dnut 



DUarma 



Ihirga 

(Uortr) 


Gdi/igr 

(rtartj 

Pol, 

Gar}if!a 

(rtdJsf) 

Brahman kite 

OcnasH 



(iikMH 

W) 


Gachhigp 



Gavda 


floadman 

G}'id(t 

(rtjSBfJ) 

M est 

(larigp. 

(rtoT^) 

Arr earthen vessel 

Giidhi 


A shed 

Gund}f 


Boulder 

Jlaligo 

^aS©rt) 

A plank 

’’ There arc 

said to bo only siKty-six 

of tliese divisions in the c 


But this list contains more than tliis number. Some of them may be 
bouse names. 
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Tlalu 


Ueijgotra 


Hiiju, 


HoUt 


lIoHije 

^c§j®oAj 

Hullu, 


Jlinyu 

^^2»o7ijy 

J-'fidoIi/t 


Irani 


Jail 


J\ri(j<i 

(^25^07*? j 

Jtiiija 


Kiif/le 


A ukke 


KoJi.e 


Kddii 


Kail ui 


Kara 


Kcihuje 


Kamadi 


Kenya 


Kenja 


Kesari 

(^ 7 ^) 

Kink i la 


Kudure 


Knram 

^=5^jd0o5^ 

Kuii/e 


Mara In 


Malliye 


Mt'>Mi,sa 

(o5j«9rtJ) 

MiJichi 


Mim 


Muliu 

(5*30^^) 

Mud dll 

(sjwcto,) 

Nata 

m 

Na4a 

(^) 


Milk 

k’Joui* 

k’iuld 

A true (Poiigamia glabra) 

Grass 

Asafietida 

A squirrel 

A pot 

Kind of true 
Cuiuin seed 

Bengal gram 
Kind of plant 
Boundary 
Forest 
A rope 

The paudanus flower 


Saffron 

Horse 

Sparrow 

d'ank 

Sand 

Jasmin 

I’epper 

A rope 
Thorn 
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Nellu 

{^) 

Paddy 

Nachchii 


Broken corn 

L\a(jii 

(c38rtj 

•Serpent 

I’arama 



Raksha 

m 


RikJci 

(®i) 


Sarahhci 


A fabulous animal. 

Sainpige 

(TjoSjrt) 

Name of a flower 

Samsara 

(TtosW) 


Soppii 


Vegetable greens 

Surya 

i^S) 

The Sun 

Sindh IV 

Qiojfd) 


Salige 



D Itama 

(cnjiSsJj) 


yriJcsIva 

m) 

Tree 

Vrishabha 


Bull 

Vanld 

(sSoi) 


Yemme 

(ccJisS^) 

Buffalo 
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iMOIlASli OKKAhlJ, 


()kk;ilii>}i is ?* goneric term a])j)lie(l to m iium- Caste and 

her oF east(‘S, wliose main occupation is agriculture. They 
arc (.listinguislied by different names in diffeiamt [)arts of 
tlie State. 'rii(i Ihfclr/is or th(‘ dkdugu (Jkkaligas arc' found 
ill parts of tlie Kolar, Tumkur and Chit:ildrug Districts, 
the il/ruvev// (tkkaligas, iii parts of tlie Kolar and Banga- 
lore Districts, the i i inufurf Ikd rs iu the jAfysore and llassau 
and parts of Hangaloro Distiacts, the XoiHflxfs- in the d’um- 
kur and (diiialdrug Districts and the Xd umdini ri Okkalu 
in the Shimog;i and l\adur Districts. I ntc'rspei sed witli 
t hese are other Okkaligas calk'd l\u urlii(j<h^ or l\ iniclml 

Sddtfs, lldln Olrlndn and othc'r sub-divisions. 

Thc're is reason to br'lievc' that, rdl or most of these divisions 
formerly foruu'd om^ liomogennius caste which Fi'om various 
ca,us(‘s separat-c'd tliemselves into dilTercmt groups. Many 
of these divisions liave become Dingayats and their afti- 
iiity with the main di\'ision is still recognised by the prac- 
tice of their intermarrying with non-|jingayat families of 
their division, which liowevcu* is now becoming rare. 

The [) 0 ]>uialion of the Okkaligas of all divisions accord- 
ing to the last (k'lisus (D.U_)]) was 1, ‘283, b id, of wlicun 
ti42,2“tb were males, and (> 11,702 females, thus foi'ining 
nearly a fourth of the ('iitirc.' population of tlu' Stafe. 

Alorasu Okkalus, though they form a division of the' 
niain caste, arc' among themselvc's a homogc'iieous eommu- 
nity, not only limiting marital relations wdthin itself but 
nlso containing a few divisions which are endogamons. 
riiey are most commoidy called ^[orasH> iddcdlu 
and less fi’ecpicntly //cAsco/emra. Ohd'nl^f 
ddio common lumoritic sutlixes to thc'ir names arc 
^'uuda in Kannada, and Uafhli iu Tolugu. 
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Language. 


Origin. 


The meaning of the term Morasn is not clear. Some 
say tliat it is tlie name of the language which they speak, 
that is, Kannada ; but this name is not traceable in usage 
for the Kainiada language. The term Morafni is said to 
mean weavers of mats and baskets. This ineariing cannot 
be a correct one, as Morasus are nowhere known as having 
been basket oi* mat makers. ^Phe third and the most pro- 
bable meaning is that tliey are so called because tliov for- 
merly iiiliabitod a country known by the name of Moiasii- 
nad Similar divisioiis are found in other 

castes as well.* The]*e is said to be a division of Srivaishiiava 
Brahmins called Morasunad. 

Tlie term Okkalu meaning ‘ a family ’ is derived 

from the Kannada root Ol'ht which means to thresh. 

It means especially a family residing on a cultivating farm ; 
and Okkaliga means a man of sncli a family and 

the term is applied to all tlio*so whose profession is Jigricnl- 
turc. 

Some of the |)eople of the Okkahi caste say that the 
term is the shortened from Okknhdhi Mikkalu 

that is, the children of the spilt milk and that they 
wore born out of milk spilt by Parvati ; but this fanciful 
derivation owes its origin to the usual motive of finding a 
divine pedigree for the caste. 

nomdhyn'a Okkala arc so called because of tlie custom 
of worsbi])})ing Hosadevaru /. the new deity. 

Gainlii also sjudt Gdvufhr is derived from Gdrn 

or (IrariKi joul denotes the chief ollicm* of a 

village. Tliis term with its d^amil e([iiivnleut Kaunclaii is 
used as a title of honour among the pinisauts. Soiia^ 
derive the term from Gndikdra, that is, the head of a 
country within a deliiied boundary, or the protector of a 
boundary. 

Raddi is said to ho derived From Rattas, a ridiii.i' 
race of the olileii times. The term is i)roperly applieal)]o 
to the Telugu cultivating caste. 

They speak both Kannada and Telugu, the sections 
known as Raddi and Palyadasime speaking Telugu and the 
rest Kannada. 

The Morasn Okkalu are indigenous and are practically 
confined to the Kasteru part of tlie State and the adjoining 

* Account of Niiyindas P. 2. 



British Territory. They admit that they belong to the foiirtli 
caste, agriculture being their original as well as tlieir pre- 
sent occupation. I'hey are said to have emigrated from the 
country, near Kanchi or (Coujeveram) which is apparently 
the ti*act known as Morasunad, and the cause of the exodus 
is given in the following story. 

The Palyegar or petty ruler of tlie country, who 
happened to be a man of tlie Yakila caste, wished to marry 
a girl from a higher caste, and sent his man to select a 
bride among the Morasu Okkaligas. Going to the cliief 
place of these irien, tlie Palyegar’s agent was struck with 
llie extraordinary beauty of a girl whoso locks of hair 
wore so luxuriant that she used them as a rope to lead a 
calf with whicli she was ])laying. ^rhe parents and tlie 
chiefs of the e<iste were unwilling to enter into the degrad- 
ing alliance, but were at the same time reluctant to incur 
the displeasure of a strong chief. They dismissed the 
emissary witli a temporising message. All jireparations 
wore made as if for marriage, and the day was even fixed 
and a marriage pavillion erected. But they liad secretly 
packed all their valualiles, and had made themselves ready 
to flee from his district during the niglit. Pi*ofessiug to act 
Mccordiug to an old custom, they put all tlio bride’s ])resents 
sent by the Palyegar on a dog, which they tied up to the 
)nilk post of the pavillion, and deserted their {\iicestral 
liouies ill a body (airrying with them tlie image oi their god 
Bhaii*ava in a cart. Unfortunately the river tint se])a“ 
rated them from another territory was then in full flood. 
The river god how(*ver heard theii* prayers and allowed 
them a diy passage in the middle as .:t the Kxodus of the 
fsrailites, ami af erwards swallowed up lli(‘ Palyegar and 
liis followers, who, having learnt of the (rick tha,t laid bemi 
practised against rlu'in, rushed somewlml too late in jmrsuit. 
Thus seven clans under their seven Gaudas or leaders first 
came to Kolar and settlotl there and gradually spread 
tlieuiselvos all round. 

One of tlicse clans under their headman Bhaiiv Gauda 
settled in Avati about the close of (he l')tli ceiitury. Near 
this village was a small liamlot ealle I Devaua-Uoddi 

the cattle pen of Ueva). Malla Bliairc Gauda per- 
suaded this man to cede the ])lace to him promising to im- 
‘uertalise his memory by constructing a fort to bo named 
^her him. The fort of l)e vaiiahalli thus built together with 
the surrounding country remained in the family of the 

B 2 
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foundertill 17495 wlion after a gallont struggle it passed to the 
possession of Nanjanija, tlicMysore Commander, an occasion 
rendered memorable as bringing* Iljnlei* AH first into notice. 

After l)uilding’ the fort of Devanhalli and entrusting 
its affairs to iiis younger brother Sanna iiliaire Cauda, tlio 
ambitious Malla Bliaire Cauda undertook further comjuests. 
^I'he first of them was the subjugation of the country to 
the North of Devanhalli and founding the fort of Cliik- 
ballapur. AVhile liunting in the jungle near Kodi-Man- 
chenahalli village, this Cauda observed a hare tnrtnng back 
to oi)pose tlie pursuing hound, and taking the place to 
be ijandu hhunii (virile soil), he proposed to the two bro- 
thers who wer(^ joint Patels of the village to l)nil(l a fort 
and a peta there. The permission of the sovei'eign in 
Vijayanagar was duly obtained. An auspicious time was 
fixed, and it was agreed that the foundation should 
be laid as soon as the sound of a eonch should 
indicate the exact moment. Unfortunately a pass- 
ing Dasari beggar blew his coiufii, and mistaking it 
as the signal, Alalia Bhaire (Jaiida (aimmenctul the 
work half an hour too soon. The rc*sult of this (U)utre- 
temps was declared to be that the dynHSty would wield 
power there only for 300 years. The r(‘ihja]nif whifdi con- 
tinued with varying fortune for three ccuitiiries exactly, fell 
into the hands of Tippu Sultan in 1779. 

A similar origin is attributed to the f(jrt of Dodballa- 
pur. This time a cow Avas observed to pour ii.s milk ovoi' 
an anthill in the jungle; and wlieii Abilla Bliaire (.Juudii 
who had observed this unusual phenomenon went to lied 
revolving it in his mind, lie was coiniiianded in his dr(>aiii 
to build a temple on that spot to Vishnu who had liis abode 
tliere. Ho carried out the injunction ; and after obtaining a 
warrant ot the V^iceroy of Vijayanagar stationed at Peim- 
kouda, he reduced the chiefs of tlie surrounding territory to 
submission, and secured a tract of country witii a revenue ol. 
a lakh of Pagodas for himself, lie established his brother 
Ilayali J31iaire Cauda there; and this petty kingdom re- 
mained ill the family till the Kith century wliou it passed 
into the hands of Kanadulla Khan, the general of Jiija[)nr. 

Bhaire Ganda, the last Palyegar of Dodballapur wont 
to Gudibanda after this defeat and taking possession of it 
reduced the country around to sonic order by subjugating’ 
the freebooters, and built a fort there. As he died child- 
less, his wile’s brother took possession of the place, but 
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Baiclic Gauda of Chikballapur who had a better title to 
succeed to the childless Palyegar, put him to death and 
added Giidibaiida to his territory. 

fCompe Gauda wlio was descended from a Nadu Gauda 
of Yelaliaiika was aiiotlier Morasii chief who rose to dis- 
tinction in jMagadi early in the 17th century. He was the 
founder of tlic (uty of Bangalore, and seized the strong 
fort of Savandurg From a follower of the last Viceroy of 
Vijayauagar who Iiad usui*])ed power after his master's 
(l(‘ath. His territory extended as far as Kortagere. The last 
of tlie family was iMumniadi Kenipe Gauda who was defeated 
by Dalav^ayi Devaraja of iMysore and imprisoned in Sri- 
rangapatna. 

There were other chiefs of this caste in Hoskote, 

Ivolar, Anokal and Kortagere, but they gradually fell before 
tlie growing Mohammedan poAver in Srirangapatna. Some 
of tlnur descemhiuts were granted pensions after the resto- 
ration of Mysore to the rightful ruler in 1799. 

The obsolete [)raotice of cutting off two of the fingers Divisions;- 
of a woman is a peculiar characteristic of this caste; and K»ftoga- 
thoso who followed tlie custom originally were an eudoga- 
iiious group distinct from tliose who did not follow it. 

Th(M*e are other divisions whicdi are not basi'd Ujion this 
practice, which indeed seems to have prevailed to some ex- 
t(Mit in all the divisions. 

Tluiondoganious divisions are Musakii lladdi 

Ihilyadasirne Morasu properly 

so eallcid, the last lieing sub-divided into three Salus for 
lines) styled Kami Sala Nerlegattada Sain 

and Kutora Siilii 

MumliJf' means a veil and the division is so called be- 
cause during marriages, the bride covers herself all over Avith 
a Avil. fidiis is the division to Avhich the several Palyegar 
cliiofs of the caste belonged. 

lincldu are the Telugu speaking section of tlie caste, 

Fdhfddn S) me imm also s])eak Telugu. The name is 
i‘pplied to tlu^ section of the Telugu Alorasus living iii the 
Ihmgalore District, es;)ecially round about Bangalore, ddiey 
"n*e immigj ants into these jiarts from the country ot (Bini- 
uianayakana Pajya in the Bagepalli Taluk. The name is 
^‘onimon only in ami near Bangalore and their relations in 
Giimmanayakana Balya are only called Morasiis, 
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Exogamous The caste contains a largo numl)er of exogainoiis divi- 
divisioiis. 0 a.Qh being called after an animal, plant or otlier 

material, witli the usual proliibitions against the members 
of the divisions cutting or in some cases, even touching the 
thing representing their division or hrdiujn or gotra 

Some of tliese divisions witli the name of tlie thing 
represented liy each are given in A])pcndix B. 

They have no hypergamous divisions. 

Birth cere- There is little that is peculiar to the caste in the 
momes. ceremonies observed when the vvouiaii is carrying or 
after confinement. The mother is kejit apart for 7 or 9 
days and those who attend oii her sliould bathe before 
touching aiiytliing in the house. On the day of purifica- 
tion, the relatives of the family in the village each liririg 
a jjotfnl of liot water and a ball of soa])nnt paste, wiiich 
is mixed with what has been prepared in the house 
and used for bathing the confined woman and her 
child. One of the elderly matrons while carrying the 
baby cliallenges the evil spirits to harm it, if so disposed, 
before entering the house, as their God will protect the child 
effectually after the child is taken inside. 

Tf the (laiightei‘-in-law is delivcrcul of a cliild in lua* 
mother’s house, her moihcr-in-hiw visits hei* on the third 
day, carrying as a present a basket filled witli 

rice, pepper, dry cocoauuts, garlic, palm jaggory, old areea 
nuts ami betel leaves. On the day when the woman and 
the cliild arc bathed, the child’s paternal aunt ])i*esonts it 
with a Ikuui. for a ring. 

The name-giving ceremony takes place generally oiu^ 
or two days before tlie end of the first month. A Koraclia 
woman (soothsayer) is sometimes consnltctl, but this prac- 
tice is gradually going out of use. The name selected is 
either that of a god or a deceased ancestor. The followinii: 
may bo taken as typical names for both sexest : — Irlappa 
Kempanna Bayyanna Bandappa 

Bairappa Ihudichaniyi and Sen- 

nappa 

* TliCi KMimada Ftn'iiinla nnis as follows : — 

I Many names arc einploycd, and almost all names may be so oni- 
ployed for both sexes with tbe addition of the corresponding sox ending*^' 
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Names of inferior objects are sometimes given to child- 
ren, though the practice is not common. Names of endear- 
ment, such as ^ppayya Magu — child), Sami 

(;;t3)S>:>-God\ Tayi — mother), Ammanni 

Pnttatayi are common ; so also are the shortened 

forms of such names as Kitta (*^^) for Krishna, Laclichi 
(^^. 3 ) for Lakslimi. 

The young mother with her child returns to the hus- 
band’s house in the fifth or the seventh month. Her 
mother-in-law goes to fetch her, caiTying a silver nock-chain 
as a present to her. ^Ldie child is ))resentod with some 
coins before leaving for the father’s house. The cradle is 
eai-ried hy the mother of the confined woman. Before 
entering the husl)and’s house, the woman and the child are 
taken to a. temple where they receive Hrtlut and /ira.s'ffda 
(holy water and victuals). Idle woman’s mother is kept 
there three or foui* days and then dismissed with the pre- 
sent of some clothes. 

Before the child is a year old, a feast of Munisvara is 
held in a grove outside the village on a Monday. This 
sylvan deity is represent(Ml by a row of stones under a 
large tree, and sometimes a tiny shed with a low 
enclosure is provided for t hem. The family re[)aip thither 
with fi’iends and enjoy an out-door picnic till the evening. 
The is ])(‘rfoi‘med by the pnjdrl who gimerally is a 

low caste man, oi* in his absence, by the bead of the family 
himself. A goat is generally sacrificed and coi^sumed at the 
feast; and the ])artv return in the evening with music, and 
an (trntl is waved before the child enters tlio house, to ward 
off the evil eye. 

The first tonsure for a male cliild is jicrformed in the 
first or the third year, before the temple of the family god 
or before a slirine of IMunlsvara in a grove. The barber 
is generally pri'sented with a new cloth Iiesides other per- 
(jiiisites, and a dinner is given to the caste people. 

Anoth(?r important cereiiiony is tlic worship of Mak- 
kajadevaru zJ^si^o-the god of children), observed 

before tlie lobes of the child’s ears are piei‘ced for holding 
earrings. For this festival, all the families who are related 
as agnates club together, and they should select a time when 
none of the female mombei'S are pregnant, and no death has 
occurred in any of tiie fainili('s between the last iiew-year 
and the day of the pdjet. As all these families have to 
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observe common sutohn it may be 

easily p^uessed that where they haA^c a large congregation, 
it is extreme] y dillicult to find a snital)]e day, and sometimes 
they have to wait for years togetlier. Tlio worsliip is a 
matter of consideralfio expense; and so it is nsnal for all 
castenien in a particular locality to join together and raise 
a common lund by subscription. Kach group worships 
the family god in its own way, but they join together 
at a common dinner. If any members of tiio same group 
liavo for an\' reason neglectcal to join tlu' common j)e)*for- 
mance ol the of Ilosadevarn in their 

languaps divided the Uosa-devarn, they cannot join that 
group in the worship of Makkala-dcvarn. It is said that if 
a girl attains lier ag;e of jmberty without this festival on her 
behalf, she has to be ])ut out of caste. Hut this rule is pro- 
bably relaxed in many cases. 

Idle family deity that is w()rshi])])ed in this mauuer by 
the huger cutting division is known as Ihindi-dcvarii 
(a}o^^c:^5:ido-Gart god), so styh'd as at tlun’i* flight from 
Kanchi to escape iiersecutiun from a local tyrant, they 
carried their lionschold :'od in a cart, ddio other name 
is lihaii’o-devarn wliich is a name for Siva in 

one ot his tierce moods The section of t]u‘ (?aste that do 
not offer their tingei*s have, in some eases, giv(m up this 
cult and taken other names for their family deity. 

It is to tliis Bandi-devaiai that the women of the caste 
are said to olfer two of tlu'ir tingei's, a. custom which how- 
ever has altog(‘ther falhm into (lc su('tud(\ d'ho origin of 
this bai’barous practice is traced as usual to a Ihiraiiic 
source, tlie real origin laung probably in the idea, of a 
propitiatory sacrifice. 

Wlien tlio demon Bhasniasnra had obtained the jiowcr 
of I'educing overytliing lu) touclu'd to ashes by sever(‘ /u./a/.v, 
he wished to test bis power first on god Siva, the donor 
bimself. ddio deity tUnl from tlie demon and hid hiinscdf 
in the fruit of a crei'per, whicli to this day resembles 
iilimja ifi a[.'pearance. ddio demon who was pursuing the 
god, suddenly losing sight of tlic lattcM-, asked a Morasu 
man Avho was plougliing in the fields tliere, in Avhicli direc- 
tion the lugitiv(3 had escaped. The man of the plough 
wished to evade the wrath of both the mighty parties and 

Tliis is known ns Tonflr iiiid somotinics ;ik Ijimja-Untdc o]* 

OgTi ihu red gourd n.uniordioa inanodiilfa, 
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wliile saying lie had not obsei'vod, pointed with his fingers 
to the creeper on tlio liodgo whiclx had sheltered the flee- 
ing god. .1 list in the nick of time Vishnu came to the 
help of his brother in blio shape of a lovely maiden, Mbhini. 
^J'he llaksh lisa becamo onanioiired of lier, and liko a fool, 
forgetting tlie iatal virtAic that Ids bare touch had been 
(Midowed witli, h(^ was lured by the damsel to jilace Ids 
liand on his own liead, and was unmediafely rcMluced to 
a lieaj) of aslies. Siva now rrium])hant was al)()ut to puidsli 
iho treaclierous rustic witli the loss of Ids erring huger, 
hut his wife who luid eariied his food b(‘gged liard that 
the deprivation would l ender him uidit to do his field w^ork 
and offered two lingers of luu's for one of lior husband, 
ddio custom of a Morasu married woman cutting off 
tli(^ iip])er joints of the last tavo lingers of the I'igbt band 
had been observed ever sinc(% till it was stopjxal recently 
bv an ordei* of the unbedieving Sarkar. 

T1k‘ worslii]) of Patalamma and Pu je Dtwaxru 

takes jilace as an introduction to the more im- 
])ortant festival of Paiidi-devaru. ddie moUiers of the 
(ddldron whose ears are to be bored fast dni'ing the day, 
and in th(‘ ('vc.miiig repaii* to f.he tem])](' of Pati'diimma 
carrying lights on their heads. Th(\se lights ar(‘ made to 
l)urn on wicks soaki'd in ghe(^ plae(Ml in receptacles of rice 
Hour sw('etened with jaggory. After making iiiija to them 
at home with tlu^ saerilic.e of a, sIhh']), the women carry 
tlnun on then’ luauls, and ie])air to the temple in state, 
walking on washed cloths spread foi* tlumi in the street. 
In fi'ont of the snriiie, tlu'y walk over cinders of tire, madt^ 
in a [)it, after making puja t(^ it and olT('ring a sluA'p or a 
goat. The pujai'i them waves these lights before the idol 
and I'etin iis them to the wonieii to carry back to their 
homes. For (‘acli new lamp, as the one caiaded by the 
woman who has to offer her lingers is styled, the ])iijari gets 
a fee of a liana. 

On a- subsequent day all the families wlio perform 
the ceremony of llaiidi-iJri'arn join together and put np 
two new huts of fig leaves, in a centi’al place, one foi* 
Mi iramma and the other for (Jaiigamma and set up idols of 
earth therein, the latter deity specially styled Piije-devaiu 
Ixnng repr(*sonted In" a featureless cone. The 
eei'oinony is performed in the same manner as for Pata- 
lamma, the fire-walking being omitted. 
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The chief ceremony in connection with Bandi-devaru 
should fall on a Sunday in the month of Chaitra or Vaisakha 
soon after the opening of the new year. The whole festival 
extends over a week, but to save expense they generally 
reduce it to three or five days. 

A Koracha woman is invited to read the fortune by 
Knni and she waslios the feet* of the mothers who have to 
sacrifice their fingers at the time of boring their children’s 
ears. Then a kalasa is set up and offerings of new clothes 
etc , are placed before it. On a subsequent day, a new house 
which has not been inhabited is whitewashed and cleaned 
and a kalasa is worshipped in it. All the members of the 
families who perform this ceremony occupy the house, and 
the women draw certain drawings on the wall with rice 
flour and turmeric t to which puja with an offering of 
sheep is offered. They have to cook and eat in that house 
that day. I’his is styled the worship of “ new house god” 

A man of the Beda caste worships Peddanna-devacju 
represented by three stones and a trident and 
a sword, set up in a hut outside the village and gives them 
Prasada. 

They next worship Ganga represented by drawings of 
rice flour in a hut built of newly beaten straw, placing lamps 
burning in rece})tacles of sweetened rice flour I and offering 
a goat sometimes with kid. The meat of the sacrificed animal, 
it is said, should not be given to any strangers to the family 
and the bones should be buried so as not to be touched by dogs. 

The next two days the women fast till the evening, 
and cook rice or rice flour in new pots. No animals are 
killed and after offering food in an edr to their gods, they 
eat it without salt. 

When the mother has to boro the ears of her first 
child or of two or more children together for the first time, 
she has to offei' her fingers. This is styled the woi’ship of 
“New Bandi-devaru.” For subsequent ear-boring, she has 
no fingers to spare, and the ceremony is styled “ Enjalu 
Bandi-devaru” that is, stale worship). 

♦This is styled the ceremony of KaMJi in Kannada. 

t This is called in Telugu. 

J Ric^ flour and jaggory beaten in a mortar into paste and con- 
sumed after offering to the idols. This is known as ill Kannada 

and in Telugu. 
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The ceremony takes place in the temple of the deity 
where it exists. In other places separate sheds of 
green leaves are put up outside the village at the north- 
eastern corner, one for the first child’s Ban^i-devaru 
and another for the other, Avith another shed of Lahki 
leaves in front of the village gate. A number of 
carts, one for each child, washed and decorated with 
white and red stripes of colour are brought to this last shed. 
The parents of the children wash early in the moi-ning, and 
going to a potter’s house, select two pots known as Jcaraga 
and after offering puja, bring tlujin in state, to their 
houses. A silver coin is placed in each pot and the eldest 
female member does puja, offering an .rnimal sacrifice. 'I’he 
parents of the children then can-y these pots on their heads, 
placed on a cloth which is thrown over both of them. They 
go to the sheds where the carts are ranged and again 
sacrifice a kid which they place in the cart, and thence repair 
carrying the kar'Uja pots on their heads to the other sheds 
outside the village. 

The procession is composed of all the members of the 
families concerned in the ceretnonies and their l elations and 
the principal characters walk on cloths spread along 
the I'oad. They are accompanied by the band of village 
musicians, and drummers of the Madiga caste, and 
the carts form an essential part of the shorv. On arrival 
at the sheds, the f)ai ties go to the shed set apart for the 
kind of ceremony (first or second) that they have to per- 
form, after going round the sheds thrice. 

Three stones are placed to repre.sont the god of the cere- 
mony, and puja with the sacrifice of a sheep or a goat and 
fruits and flowers, is offered. Then each Avoman Avhohas to 
undergo the operation goes to a wooden block. driven into 
tho ground, places on it her two fingej’s to Avhioh some 
flower or a betel leaf or a gold wire has been tied round 
and the smith chops off the last joints Avith his chisel. This 
AA^as in vogue till about forty years ago, and the elderly 
women Avhose fingers are so mutilated may noAv be seen. 
The severed bits used to be thrown into an anthill and the 
ends used to be dipped in boding oil to .stanch the bleeding. 
It was believed that if any nails weie allowed to giow on 
these fing. rs, some dire misfortune would overtake the 
family. At present, however, they are satisfied with the 
fiction of cutting the flower or leaf wound round these 
fingers. 
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Adoption. 


After this they wave mangaldrti before the idols and 
go back to their houses in procession, and indulge in 
feasting. The carts are driven away, handfuls of jaggory 
being thrown among the spectators, and the drivers race 
among themselves and exhibit their skill in driving over 
difiicult places. 

On the following day, the ehildron are bathed and seated 
in a pandal put up in front of the house. The maternal 
uncle cuts a lock of hair and with a bower dipped in 
sandal paste make a mark on each ear for boring. The 
children are pi’escnted with eatables and other more valu- 
able things by the near relations. The actual boring may 
be done either then or on any subsequent day. 

For three months after tliis coremon}^ the members of 
the family should not cat food cooked in the houses of 
others, not even relatives, who have not been pnriHed by 
the performance of similar ceremony for themselves. 'Fhe 
women should guard themselves from contamination of ap- 
proach of Holeyas and Madigas. Any woman who gets her 
monthly sickness (hiring tliis period, has to remain in a 
separate shed nine days cooking her own food. 

In the case of orphans and otliers who are too poor to 
perform all this elaborate ceremony, the boring of the ear is 
done before the shrine of Ifhairava in Siti Betta,a hill in the 
Kolar Taluk. The pujari who is the chief otticiator gets a 
hmto and provisions for a meal and the party have a 
general picnic at the close of the event. 

It is only one section of the Morasn people that have 
to cut off their fingers. The others also celebrate the ear- 
boring ceremony, but in a less elaborate manner, aftei' pu]a 
in some temple, such as, of Patalamma, Chaudesvari, Mad- 
damma, ol* Venkatarainana or Narasimha. An animal 
sacrifice is offered if they resort to the slirine of a female 
deity. The worshippers of Vishnu in vite a number of Dasaris 
who perform their religions dance and give pramda. The 
maternal uncle of the children marks the ears with sandal 
paste for boring the holes. 

Adoption of boys may be effected as in other castes of 
Hindus. A brother’s sou may be adopted even after his 
marriage and without any public ceremony. There is no 
objection to the adopting of a daughter’s or sister’s son. 
The boy’s waist thread is cut and a new thread is put on, 
when he is handed over by the natural parents to the 
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adopter and the latter and the boy are made to drink a 
little saffron water. The natural mother is given a pi csent 
of clothes and there is a feast held that day. 

The practice of bringing up a son-in-law as heir (illa- 
tam) is cointnon, e.speciall}' among the 'relngu speaking 
families. No particular c(?reniony is observed, and an 
understanding bctwetm the parties is all that is retpiii'ed. 

Snell a son-in-law succeeds to the whole property of the 
father-in-law who has no sons, or shares tlie patrimony 
etpially with the sons. 

Polygamy is rare and a second wife is taken in default Marriage, 
of issue, generally with the consent of the Hr.st ivife. But 
polyandry is unknown. Mari iages are generally between 
adults. A woman may remain without marriage without 
any social stigma attaching to her. But she cannot take 
part in a few eei emonies required to be pci formcd by 
married women alone and wdion she dies, the full funeral 
rites are not performed, the body being carried like that of a 
(lead child in a kambly. No Nate /..vi, is observed for lier death. 

They have what is styled kuld ovhrxhaiii, to denote o.xo- 
gaiiions limits for marriage. Marriage with the daughter 
of a maternal uncle or paternal aunt or eider sister is 
specially favoured. Kxce^it in extreme cases (such as 
marriages of widowers}, a younger sister’s diuighter is not 
taken in marriage. Two sisters may be married by two 
brothers ; and one (nan may marry tw'o sisters simnltane- 
ousiy, the hands of all the three being joined together at the 
time of jiouriiig dluire water. The rule of rmasi; 
which prohibits marriage betw'eeu persons who stand 
analogously as parent and child or brother and sister, has 
to bo observed also. This is sometimes carried so far as to 
[)i’()hibit maiTiages between two families who have marriage 
relation with a common third family. Exchange of 
daughters in niarriage betwotm two families may take place 
hut some believe this to be unlucky. 

The village astrologer is consulted for Sdldvali 
to SCO if the stars representing the first letters of the 
names of the bride and the bridegroom agree, and omens 
are observed, and prognostication by Kani sometimes 

resorted to. The father of the boy goes to the bride’s 
father to propose maia-iage, by the fornnda “ to eat rice 
and gliec in the latter’s house. ” He receives Viliia 

1. 0 . tambula in token of consent, and returns 
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without eating in the bride’s house. On a subsequent day, 
the Vilyada Sdstruy takes place in an assemblage 

of casternen and friends with a Brahmin Purohit. The 
boy’s father and members of his family go with a new cloth 
and a jewel to ))e presented to the girl along with the 
auspicious articles A Sirrihdsniia is made 

on a kambly and a kalasa is placed on a low tripod before 
it, in a flat eating dish of bell metal. The chief 

man of the caste makes piija to this, and the girl to be 
married is smeared with saffron and presented with fruits, 
flowers, etc, wrapped in her garment. In some places, the 
young man to be mairied is also seated by her side at the time. 

The Ldgnapnfrikas (marriage letters) prepared by the 
Purohit are exchanged between the parents and each rises 
up and declares to the assembly in a set formula that he of 
such a kula has taken a girl of such other k^da in exchange 
for a boy, and vice vn-m. After distribution of tduihtUa, 
there is a diniier given to the male’s party. If after this 
formal compact, the match is broken off, tlie defaulting 
party has to pay the expenses of the other and sometimes 
a small tine to the caste is exacted. Such breache.s, how- 
ever, rarely occur. 

The marriage is generally celebrated in the bride- 
groom’s house. On the fir.stday, takes place what is styled 
Afodalarafiiiui wlien the famil 3 '^ deity is wor- 

shipped and the bride and the bridegroom arc smeared with 
turmeric in their separate places. A kalasa is set u|) in a 
flat dish husked rice. They generally 

keep in each family a separate narrow necked metal ve.'^sel 
which they use only for kalasa. It is painted over with red 
and white Iii:e.s, and half filled with water and a small .sil- 
ver coin is thrown in. Around it are placed in the dish, some 
plantain fruit, betel leaves and areca nuts, lumps of vihhi'tfi, 
two turmeric and IcnnJcama powder boxes and a looking 
glass. This has to be carried about with the tnarriage party 
whenever they go about as a procession during the marri- 
age ; and an elderly woman who does this duty is presented 
with a cloth and the silver coin in the vo.s.sel. They have 
the devaruta (god.s’ feast) that evening. 

The pandal is raised the next day, with 12 pillars of 
which the “ milk post ” is of Atti (Indian fig) or Nerale 
(Jambolana) unless either happens to denote the name of 
the party’s hula when it is not used. The maternal undo 
has to bring the milk post, and the ceremony is done pretty 



miicli ill the same manner as among other raiyat classes*. 
After the milk post is fixed, a twig of a Nerale tree is 
again brought by a party going with music and tied up to- 
it. Tlicy style this Elevara 

The bride’s party a^aavein the evening and are receiv- 
ed at the village gate and taken to their Ividgings, Some 
married women of both parties go in state to a potter’s 
house and bring the sacred pot which in this (5aste 

is only one.t They place this on a bed of earth and manure 
in which nine kinds of grain are sown, and offer puja 
to it and keep a lamp of castor oil always burning before 
it. This is Ariveiii or karaga piija 

i.r, pot worship). In some families, the bridegroom and 
bis party go at midnight to a place where th’oe paths meet 
and afti'P offering cooked food to a drawing of a human 
figure, return home without making any noise, and without 
looking back. This is known as Birarjiidi and is 

apparently meant to propitiate malignant spirits. 

The next morning after nail paring and bathing in 
tlu^ bridegroom is taken to a temple or an Asf:attJi(( 
tree and seated there. Ilis maternal uncle ties the Idid- 
Hhivga on his forehead, and five married women pour rice 
on his head, slioulders and knees (Sase, The head- 

man presemt vvor ships Hiniliasana. The bridegroom’s party 
go in procession to the bride’s house thrice each time 
cai'i’ying some article of firesont to the bride. A Morasu- 
lloleya (who is l egardod as a /mh maga of this caste) or a 
sister of the bridegi oom carry the marriage chaplet in a 
basket. On the tliird occasion, the bridegroom himself 
goes holding a dagger in his hand. The maternal imclo is 
fantastically dressed and subjected to bantering fun by 
every one during this procession. 

The bride and the bridegroom are seated I on the 
marriage dias facing each other, with a screen between 
them. The Purdhit after chanting some mantras removes 
the screen when the couple place handfuls of jaggory and 
gingelly on each others heads. Four vessels are placed on 
the corners of a square with a cotton thread passing round 

* See Kuril ba account (Moiiograpl) No. I) page 10. 

t Soiiietimes they do not go to the potter at all but use one of the 
pots in tbe house used as grain receptacles. 

X Among some families of this caste, Kundanagalu ^TSi*jOl33)?®r?^^o) 

hollow wooden rings kept on the mortar while pounding paddy to 
prevent its scattering, are used as seats for the couple. 
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their necks seven times. This thread is cut into two 
lialves and two ktinkauas are made Ijy attacliing to each a 
turmei’ic root and an iron ring ; and (?acli party ties a 
kanhina round tlie wrist of the othei*. TJui bridegroom 
then ties the tA(U, round the girl’s neck, while some 
mantras are again recited by tlie Puroliit. The couple join 
hands and the parents and all tlio menibeis of the asscuu- 
bly pour milk (dhare over them. This is caught in 

a vessel and thrown over an anthill. 

The fringes of the clothes of the mari*ied cou()le are 
tied together by the maternal uncle and they are made to 
exchange handfids of rice and salt, perhaps a method of 
sweai-ing mutual lidility. The minor events of the day 
take place in soiiu'what the same inannei* as among other 
castes of similar status ^ 

That evening tlu' star Arundhati is shown to \]\o 
bride. They go in procession and Avorsliip an a-iithill 
and carry away some earth dug out of it. ^riien a pai-ty of 
marricMl women go with three' pots to a well or i'iver and 
after ^ bi*ing back watej*, which is us('d for 

mixing anthill earth to make balls. Twc'lve balls are 
made and tin* bride de|)osits one at the foot of c'ach pillar. 
The bai’ber is tiien called u])ou to pare tin* nails which he 
does nominally by passing liis razor ov(U’ the nails of the 
bride and the bi*idegr(K)m. ^V]\o latter l)ath(> aftc'i* this 
and ])roCA'ed to a tem].)l(*. On their rc'tuni, the pillars art' 
worshippe I aleng wit.h a kahfstf insbdh'd to i’('[)r('sent the 
Ilase-devaru and offei*ings of cooked ric(' in balls 

and sweet cakes iwo placed before' each, which goes to the 
washerman as his p('r((uisite. Finally they have a proces- 
sion of the marriage party in the streets. 

At the ^agavali cere'mony taking ])lace the next day, 
the couple newly l)athe<l and dressed are? seate'd bcibre? the 
milk post, with two brass vessels lilioel with i*e?d coloured wa- 
ter l)efore them. A lime is thi’owu inte) one auel some 

jewel in another withe)ut llu'ir })eing alloweel to be seen by 
them, anel each is askeel to pick up one of the artiedcs, and 
it is pretended that the party who picks uj) the jewel Avill 
have ascendancy over the other in their future domestic 
life. Then the Avn/Av/y/^/s or wrist threads of the couple ar(‘ 
•taken off by eacli other and tied to the milk post. 

* Vida Kuruha Accoimt. 
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In the afternoon after dinner takes place the final 
ceremony of Simhdsnna puja. This is done on throe oc- 
casions during the marriages of Morasu people, whereas other 
castes p(u*fonn it only once. I'lic last is tlie most import- 
ant one and is performed to close the marriage ceremony. 
They spi’oad a kamV)ly fourfold and draw on it a figure of 
foil]’ tridents (trishla) ^radiating* from a center 



with the snn and the moon at the top, and 
place a quantity of arecannts and ))ot(d leaves 
in th(‘ Tuiddle, and pieces of rihkftti (ashes) at 
the extremities. "IMie Yajaman of the caste 


makes pnjd to tliis and (listril)ntes b'unhdhts out . 


of it in the following ordei* :-~God, Guru, 


Brahmins, King, I'opi esenf ed l)y the village officials ganda 
and shanldiog, .sv//// and (/. (?.,tlje 18 phana and!) 

phnna communifies) Bhnmi Baddi, that is, tlu' lioad of the 
wliole caste, Katteinam', /. c., sectional lu‘ads, the Kaddis 
and Yajamans of the sections to which tlu^ parties belong, 
the bride’s party including all her relatives and lastly to 
ilu^ rest of the assembly. This order of ])rece(lence is scni- 
])ulonsly observed and any transgression is sui*(> to cause 
nmcli annoyance and sometimes quarrel. 


They re[)air to tlie l)ride’s liouse the next day and 
(‘(‘liirn after a sojurn of two or threes days. A dinnoi* is 
then given in lionour of the occasion to all tlie guests. 
This* is called linirnli and mtivnvali Bel(^ro 

Mi(‘ el()S(' of the month on a certain dav, some milk is 


poured oil the milk post and afbn* the usual puja, it is re- 
moved and thrown into a Avell. 


The bride price oi* trni varies betwt'eii Rs. (> and I'l’ido price 
Its. 12. This amount goes to tlie girl’s fathm* but lu' gen- 
<‘r:il!y uses it for some jewel to given to th(‘ girl. A 
widowLir lias to pay Rs. 1.1 more as Saufi Ifoinm 
timt is, the othei* wife’s money) and has iiivariabl}'' to give 
moi'c jewels to th(‘ girl. Tt is not easy to estimate the 
juerage marriage expenses which vary very largely ae- 
‘*<n*(ling to the nu'ans of the parents and their d(‘sire not 
bo ontiloiu' by their neighbours. Ft is liowover kept 
'vithin moderate limits especially in rural parts wIkm’o tin* 

‘‘lest considerable item is tlie feeding ot relatives and 
l‘*i(Mids. There is no attempt made towards securing any 
^I'diiction of these' expenses. 

When a girl is married as an infant, she' re'inains in 
l^cr lath(>r’8 house till she' attains womanhood, alter whieb 
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eolisiimiimtion of inarrino-o takes place aod she is sent to 
lier ]ins])a]i(rs house to livi^ witli liiin. Durin<>‘ tlu‘ intca^val 
slio visits the inishand’s lioiisc^ oidv oceasionally and m’oes 
back Avitli hoi* parents. 

When a i»i] l attains puberty, s!ie is consid(n*(‘d iinjiuri* 
lor nine! days and is not p(!r!nitt(‘d to (miIcm* tin! main bons(\ 
Sli(! is ke|)t in a shed in tin' oiihn* yard ina,d(‘ of u’rcHm 
l(vav(‘s which arc' brought by her inatca nal uncle'. In the 
c\’(‘nin:Le‘^, she' is dr(“<s(‘d in waslu'd c'lothc'S siip|)Ii(‘d c'vc'ry 
day by the washerman, and is scritc'd on a, |)la.]d< in thc' 
pic'sc'ncc' of married wonnm who rims ccic'lirati' what is 
known as Osiac to mai'k the c'vc'nT. Tlnw ^'ivc' hen- 
prc'sc'iits of fi'uits and tlowc'rs packc'd in lu'r narnnmt 
jjud sw(‘('l thing’s to (‘at. To ward off t In* 
(‘vii s|)irils, an old bi'oom slick and a winmov a, ml a shoe 
ar(‘ ])lae('(l at the entranc'c' (d‘ tin* slic'd. 

Idle o'irl pulls down tin' shed b(‘for(‘ hc'i* bath on tln‘ 
tc'iith (lay, and the' matc'iials ar(' lemoNaal by Ina* matc'rnal 
nncl(‘ and burnt at a distanc'e fi'oiii the honsi'. 

TIk' (‘\p('ns(‘s of the' ()si<fc c(‘renionit s foi* one day are 
borne by thc' mate rnal uneh' if sh(‘ happtms to Ix' nnmarrl- 
(m 1 ; if niari*i('d, tlu' ird‘oimati(m of tin* exa'iit is s(‘nt to tin* 
Imsbainrs house* t h!*ou<>‘h tin' washi'rman, and (un* of tin* 
meml)(‘i*s of that family (‘onnvs o\'er and p('rld]*ms tin* Ushj, 
fortln' oirl for oin* day. ()lia‘r redatavi's may siniilarb 
tre'al her f(»r any numlx*!* of nights 

Wlic'rc' marria.m* tnkc's place* aft(*r pnb('i*t,y, tin* conph' 
a)'(' Iiroiiehl toe<*th(*r on tlic! last day without any further 
(‘(‘la'inony. Ihit in some' jdaces the' consummation is |)ut 
off sonu* time', on ac'count of Mn* b('li(*fthat a child should 
not b(* born within a yc'ai' of lln* marriage'. Wdn'i c' t In* ^’irl 
Inis ;dr(*ady b(*(‘ii maia'ical, they fix a da\’ foi* tin* eonsum- 
mation of tin* marriai>(‘ soon aft(‘i* hc'r attainine* pul.c'rty. 

Win'll the iriri i.s first s(‘nt- to In*)* husbainrs house*, she 
is pfc'sc'nted with clothe's or jew(*ls by lic'r fathe*i‘and the* 
husband e'iv(*s a. dinin*?* to he*!* mot>h(*r and otln'i's that ac*- 
(‘ompany he'i*. 

It is considerccl that c'yc'ri cliihl widows should not 
rc-marr3U l>ut a wide^w may live* in concubinage' with a 
man of Inu* own (!:iste‘, and tliou^*h he - issue' are r(‘sf.i*ie!le*d 
to mari'ia^e' only with othe'rs of tin* same* (*lass, she* and he*r 
ciiildi'e'ii are* not de'iiie el t.In* ]>ri\'ile‘i.»e* of eatine* toee.fhe'r. 
and she* may cook food lor tin* e.*astemen on all oev'asions. 
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The hiisl)a]i(l may give np liis wife for Iior uncliastity, l^ivoroe. 
and the wife her husband for lialhtnal ill-trontnKmt ancl 
loss of caste. A divorced woman may not marry 
;igain, but is alli^wod to live in ooncubinag(‘ witli a man of 
li(‘r caste. Adultery on tlie part of a woman with a man 
of t-lu' same caste is condoinHl by subjecting lior pay a 
liiu' to th(^ caste and hwying a similar fine from her ])ara- 
iiionr. The husband may tlnm tak(‘ her back into his 
|i()ns(^ if he is so dispos(‘d. OtherAvise she may live with 
li(‘r paramour. It is said that a man elojnrig with another's 
wile has to pay the marriage (\\pens(‘.s of t.ln^ lattei’, though 
of late', th(3 ]*uh^ is not being enforced. If an unmarricMl 
girl l)ecomes ])regnaut 01 * is found to liavc' l)ceu in t in* kerjp- 
iiig of M man of th(‘ same caste, eitlnu' hei* union will lie 
formally ]*(^cognis(Ml by tin? caste council oi* she will live as 
;i concubine of th(‘ man. fn either cas(g iu’r childnm will 
d»'ift into a; sc'parate N'nV// stylorl Hcnlr-sdln oi* 

mixed section. 

practice of marrying girls to trees oi' swoi*ds or 
t li(' dedicating of tlnaii in the bunjilcvs does not obtain in 
I, his cast(\ 

Th(' (*ommon mode of disposing of t he dead is l)urial, ron?. 
though crcmiatiou is resorted toby soiin* ])erHous of lat(?. As ironies. 
>(M)u as death takes place, a halchunja wlio should be prcsiml 
carrif?s t h(‘ iidoiaiiat ion round. Two eartlnai jiots, a ncAV 
cloth and materials for the i)icr ari' procui’cd from tln^ 
ha/.aar. A baud of musicians art' ciiga.g(‘d and Dasayyas 
also go with tin? body with tlieir shells and otlun* sounding 
iiistrnrnents. S^mie huild a nianlaiKi (cag(') at eousiderablr' 
c\[)(mse to eai'iT tln^ body. 1die body is dn'ssod in a new 
cloth with a turban on tlu‘ Innid. Crushed betel leav('s 
and nuts a.re |aiiI into its mouth. If the (h^ciaiscd lie a 
woman dying wlnm her husband is alive, th(‘ body is 
[irofusely d(‘Coraled with llowc'rs, turmeric, Irniilrunia, etc. 

The bi(n is (?arri(>d by four men, tin' son or tin' chief 
laonrner going witli water in a lunv (‘artlicii pot on the 
Icit shoulder and lire in the rigid hand. It, was th(» ens- 
i<»tu formerly that oiu; of four bearers, must In^ a Holeya 
but this practice has almost gone out of nsc^ 
hahuKdijd now attending to the digging of tlu' grave' 

‘**‘d walking in front of the funeral procc'ssion. As they 
l^nss ahnig, b(?tel leaves and fried rice art' thrown on the 
^ind guns are' fired. AVdiile midway to tin* grave'- 
tlie eorpse? is ke|)t em the? gre)uinl, and the son geniig 
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round it tliroo times tlirows some cooked vice at tlie liead 
of tlie body. After layini>‘ down corpse at tlie burial 
])lace 5 tli(‘ sons and otluu* near relations ])ut some rice into 
the inontli and eyes, '[ho sons get shaved. After being 
carried round the giwve three t.imc'S, the body is lowered into 
the. pit and de[)osited on a [ilantaiii It'af, with tlie liead to the 
south. In a corner of the winding shet't some rice is tied 
a.nd a pii^ce of this clotli is torn and ibrowu out, and tl‘.(‘ 
])it is [ilh‘d up, sonu^ twigs of a thorny jilant known as 
rlufraiHUhi |)lumbag(' /elanica) lading ])laced 

near the toj) to prevmit (h>gs and jackals digging up tin* 
graven Kour quarter auna piece's arc* kept at the four 
coriK'rs and a slom^ slab is inserted at the sid(' of tlu' hi'ad. 
SoiiK' doh's of money and grain art' givini to pooi* [X'rsons 
who may b(‘ found at tin' |)la(*('. The son goes j'onnd tlu' 
grave t-broi' tiiiu's with an ('artln'ii pot tilled with wali'i* 
on his shoulder a.nd a tin ‘-bra, ml in t-lu' baud. At tlu' (*ml 
of I'very turn a hohi is made' iu tlie ])ot by soiru' oiu' with 
a. stoii(\ The goc's with a (‘owdiing eak(‘ in his 

hand and holds it at th(' lu'ad and tin' four eoi'iiers of the 
grav(‘, whil(‘ th(‘ .son applii's his tireluand to it in (‘a(di 
pla(*(\ ' At the end of tlu' thii’d lUrn, tlu' son ibrows away 
ih(^ u|)p(‘r half of th(‘ pot, and kei'ps the lowc'r half witli 
till' wa.tor in it n(‘a.r the lu‘a<l and puts out the liie in tlu' 
faggot hy ])lunging it in the watm*. ^Vho InfldiKifiir ki'i'jis 
the eowduiig cak(‘ t Ill'l l' on whieh a ihrei'-pio pieee is thrown 
as Ins fee. 'the whole jiarty then ri'pair to a river or 
tank without looking haekwanl'-.. The corpse beai'ers and 
the son |)lung(' tliemselvis in water and go lienie without 
even i wringing tliidr wet clothes, and thi' others only wash 
hands and feet. 11ie friends and relat ives ha ve to see a 
light kept hiii'iiing on the spot when' tlii' i.'eceased expired 
bi'fore they reiurn t-o their liimses. 

A small shed is put u|) ou the giave, and soiiii^ time< 
a ligure to represent the deceased is drawn on tlie ground 
there. The idiief mourners and the beai'ers of the lu'arsc 
with the l/(tlriitn(ff go there on the third day, carrying 
will) thi'fii some rice. a.nd vcgi'lables cooked togctliin’in 

Tin* ('onnmni :Uiiis<* i^, m;i\ 

tlir i»l;kn1 rhil HI in I'l'n \u* 1 limwii <n« vmi- Ijkm' its iiusniliig fioni 

1 Ills |)i ;i(*< ice. 

t Oil of f lii.s Mssnci.nioii, it is coMsidcivd iiiniispicioiis S' 

rniiK' <»iit (>l tlu* halli rnoin Mriei' hatliin'.^ willionl \\ i pilin’ I lu‘ wati'i’ nii 
llie body wit h n <dot b. 



one vossf^l. T^njjt is ulTorcd to tlu* ^li^coascd, iiKumso burnt 
and food pliicod on a i)laiitain loaf. Pai’t of this is Lj;'iv(.‘n 
lo tho linl('in(i(/a. v/lio must, eat it, a,n<l flie mst tlirowu to 
tlu^ c.roNvs. On tlanr luiturn liona^ tlio slioiddors of the 
hearcu'S are touelj(Ml witli o’heo and niilk, and all of tliein 
bathe l^cfore ta-kini>- food. On the eh^venih day, all bathi*, 
ill the mornini**. A P>rahmin pnrdhit is invited to purify 
lJu‘ hous(i (by /ho///e7/</). Tlu'. old eaitJuai ])ots in t.lu^ 
hous(^ usimI. for cookin<> are thro\v]i out and n(‘\v oiu's 
are siibsia'tuhid lor them. A kala.ia is set up in the niiddli! 
of the hous(‘, and is worshipjiial with oflei’ino'S of m‘w 
elotlis and i*a.w riee (/'>V/e The Brahmin purbhit re- 

peats mantras ajni makes the chief mouriKU* offer libations 
of water (/eoy/oy/u Sona* pr(\sents ar(‘ nnade to 

i}ra.hmms aeeordin^' to the nutans of tin' family, of siieJi 
articles as an iindiiH'lla, a |>aiv of slnu's, a cow, I'avv ]u*ovi- 
srans and moin'v, 1 h<‘ ob|(H*t ot some of tln^se i^ilts is to 
(‘iisiirc' that similar c*on venumees ina-v he piaoadcal for tin* 
o'hosi ol I'he d(‘part(Ml on its journ(*y. it. is bebe\(‘d that a 
cow emihles him to cross the rivei* of tir(‘ by holding’ on to 
its tail. 

In tJu‘ (^veiiiny* tin' inoiirma's oo to a temph' and 
pu |a p(‘rform(‘(l lo L»(‘t lh(‘ !L>*at(' of h(‘a.V(‘ii opiausl fortius 
dopart.i'd soul ; and tlna'i' is a i>‘(m(‘ral dinma* yiviai lo their 
easlcamm on tlnar rc'lurn. ddn' mext day, Miim* neai' rela^ 
t ion of the (;hi(‘F mouriuMa such as a matiaaial uneh’ or fat hia’- 
in-law, present him with a mnv 1. urban, to mark t lu‘ close', 
of (lie funeral ci'ri'nionii's. 

ddi(* |)erio<l of S/th(l,'if (death pollution) is ti'ii days tor 
ilie nearm* and thi*ee days for bhe more distant aenati's. 
It is only thri'e days for the (h'ath of a child or an nnmar- 
i'i(al iKU'soii. Only a bath is siillicii'iit for a danyhter’s son, 

Morasn Okkaligas do not [lerform yearly Sraddhas, 
•'xcept soiU(‘ (^f them who havine- risi'ii in tlii' world have 
adopted tdie custom of observiniJ tlu' anuivi'rsa.rii's of tin' 
deatdis of their parents. On sucli occasions, a kalasa is set 
np and puja offered witJi the help of a P>i*ahmin pnrbhit. 
'Pill* son olTiaxs liliations of wa.tm- in tin' nuin' of tin* 
deceasc'd, and |)ri\senls lirahrnins with vnw [irovisioiis and 
'nouey. After this, the p(H)plo at home (’.ook tln'ir food and 
partake of it in tlie com|)any of some inviti'd oan^sfs of 
tlioir own ea-stt'. 

The Afahdaya coi'emony is howevi'i* very generally 
observed in bouour of the general In^dy <lcceased 
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ancestors. 1 Mioy als(» »nako [mja to ancestors on the new 
year’s (lay aiul the (Jani-i feast. On snch days, some 
resort to the Inirial ground and burn incense before the 
tombs of their ancestors and apply sandal paste and olTei' 
(jocoanuts before the stones. Idiey liav(^ only one meal that 
day in the evening. 

ddu'v worslnp Siva, g(‘neraJly under tin* a])pellation ul 
lihair(‘d(‘varn also known as Jlamlidevarn, that is the cai*t 
god. (diief ])la.(*o oF this d(‘ity is Siti lietta, a liill in 

the Vchnagal hobli of tin* Kolar Taluk, and tliere is also a 
temple in (1 udaniarlalialli in the Chinlamani Taluk. In 
the latter place, the image of lihairava is a round shapeless 
stone |)artly biiric^d in th(\gronnd ainhi rude country cart is 
})refeerved as tin* one in which the god was originally brought 
away. Tin* principal temph? is snn'ound(‘d by a niirabci* 
of Biiiall tcmpl(‘s. 111 fi'ont of the niairi tornph^ is a smaller 
one in which a stone is worshi])p(Ml ninU*!* the name of 
(Jhi|)}n When tlu* Ihiinh-dcvarii is woishii)p(ul,tho 

goats and she(^p sacriliced to it are all deposited near this 
god. (dose to this is a temple dedicated to the spirit of an 
unmarried girl of the (.*aste (tailed Khai-bayyanima(ii'^^?''-^y§^^^ ; 
who was shut up in a granary by Inn* brother \\\ a fit of 
anger and was starved to death, There a!*o also temples 
dedicaUKl to the spirits of nial(‘s dying nnrnarric'd, njulcn* 
the najn(-^s of Iragarlu 

The celeln'ation of tin* foist of Hosadevani 
new god) l)y woim*n is a uniipie institution of this cast(*. 
Some observe this oidy once a year at l)i])ava]i, wliih' 
others also celebrate it at the Yugndi. No married woman 
is allowed to eat of the fruit of any harvest till slu; 
has performed this jiuja for the y(.*ar; and after performing 
it, she is precluded from eating oj* drinking at the hands of 
those who have not similarly sanctified themselves. For 
this it is essentia! that all the agnate families must join in 
the common woi'shij), and those who do not For any n^ason 
join it arc sand to divide their llosadevarn 

and cannot afterwards join together in the per- 
formance of this or any other common worshi[), such a.^ 
Han(Iid(:yaru. As such separation is considered rather t(‘ 
be avoided, they generally manag(i to congregate together 
on these occasions often at considerable inconvenience. 
snch celehi-ations, the cldei* woman slundd always liavc 
jiriority over younger mombors. 
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As I'ogjirds tli(i orii'in of t!io custom, oik' iicc.oimt says 
lliat this (jorcinoiiy was oi*ii»iu:illy observe 1 by tlie Hedas 
and tliattiiey sold t.lie rijL>*ht of celebratin<»* it to the Morasus 
in ()xebaii<>e for some o’rain. Another account islliata 
Komati after hi.jhiH Xw Henarcs i^ot as a boon a philosoplu'r’s 
stone whicli converted everythini*’ in contact, witli it into 
|L>’old. Wliile on his way to his place, lu' halbsl in a Morasu 
t jkkalu’s house and haniL>in^ the bundle of his things from 
the roof of the hous(.‘ we!»t near a well to cook his food, 
riie rod with which llu^ women were i)ounding rice ha[)- 
pened to toucJi the stone and becaine i>()ld. '1 lu^ dis- 

covery roused the cupidity of the master of the house, who 
purloined t.h(‘ miraculous stone and set lire to the house to 
(hHxhv (3 its owner. The latter could not- survive' his loss 
and cast hiinself into the Ihunes. ^Vs his i>“host which of 
course became aware of the fraud, began to molest the 
fa, mil y of tlu' thief, tlnw vowed to make pii.ja t(j the 
s|)ii*it tiK'iKH'forth as a new god. 

The feast is (^'lebrated in (Jomiection with the harvest 
either of the first crop in the year, (ai. new year time) or 
also of the second cr(‘p in Kai*tika J)ipavaJi). Tliat. was 
prol)ably its origin a-nd tluj othei* stories wei*e invented to 
account for it after its meaning became obscui'c'd. 

ddie ceremony takes place on two days beginning eit her 
on a. h'riday or Saturday. Tlu* woimm fast till t lu^ even mg 
a, ml then worship a set up in a room oltering 

balls of meal calhnl liunhiltn This shoidd be 

made of tthe tlour of rice of the new crop nnxc'd with 
jaggoiw. A swec't. dish is prepared by cooking rice, 
and jaggory together and keptinthe holy vessel 
and offered before the trained and eaten by all the womim 
togetiier. 1 lay have to k('ep a. vigil on t.lnit night. 

Karly in the next morning, the male members in the 
family go to the Helds and saci ilice sluu'p there', making 
it stand on aj bi'd of margosa leaves whic-h ai*i' sc.iltered 
over the Held and the standing ci' 0 [)s, the men shouling out 
re|)eatedly Ivo-hali that is, take the saeriliee. I he 

women placing the, Lutlnm in tlie sacred dish carry 

it in state, walking on cloth spread along the wa.y, to a 
shed erected outside the' village under a. Vamhuli ])laiO 
(cassia auriculata.). Idirco small stones s(‘t up therein re[)re- 
sont the deity before^ wliicb the is plac('d and light,^ 

burnt ill burners of Uiiithiltft Hour. T'hey cook rico and some 



])iilhO fof^ullicr in a poi calhul Itiilifiiuirlikv (milk-pot) and 
make a paste (calling this pallya out of some grains of 

i*ice, ragi and otlier cereals taken out of fresh ears. These 
aj*(ich‘s are worship[)ed by the women with Howers, incense 
etc. Then the ehlest- of them keeps the halasa^ the light, 
and tl»e paste in tlu‘ dish (kanfuda Utulgo) and carrying it 
on to hei* head turns towards the sun and ^'bows saying 
“ 3oj»^h 

(The Old has gone ; the New is in. Whatever 
our faults, condone them, condone them, 0 imwv god !) Tluai 
slu! [lassos tin? dish on to other women in order of age and 
they repeat the proceeding. On their return home, they ])lace 
the sweet flour of tlu' lamps in ihe milk-pot Avith plantains 
mixed and (h'jiosit it on a loft, d lien all the women sit, in a 
i-ow on a kanihli spread in the yard ot the Innise and tla* 
eldest of them ap])li(‘S a little of the paste (^^^ 3 ) to her fore^ 
head and eats a little as prasiida and similarly mai’ks the fore- 
head of other women in order. The (‘onfection jireserved 
in tli(‘ milk pot is then distributed to all participators 
in the ccremonv. 

V 

hor some days after this these w'onieii consider them- 
selves too lioly to have any dealings whieh may e\[)()so thoni 
to contact with lower castes, like Miidiga^s and Iloloyas. 

ddicy worship in all the Hindu temples, Including those 
of village^ (U'itics and t.rce spirits. Some are Vaishnavas 
who get marked wdth Sankha and (liakra liaving eithci* 
Srivaishnava Uralimin or Satimi priests. 

ddu'ce a shrine at Vanarasi near Kolar largely 
resoi'ted to as a jilacc of |)ilgriinag(' by tliis caste. 
A ma.n of the Vhadda caste who resided in a Morasii Okka- 
liga village as an ascetic once did great scawico to the]n in 
routing their eneini(‘s hut lie was trcaielun'emsly attacked 
aaid mortally wmumh'd while returning fi'om tlio fray, 
ilis two married sistm^s who had been living with him also 
died aloiig with him. According to liis deathbed request, tin 
grateful Okkaligas built a. temple in his name and deified 
him. An animal fair is held here for fifteen days at 
wdiich many c*attlc arc brought for sale. 

They liave beliefs in omens and other similai* supei’sti- 
tions common to such classes. Wh(m(‘ver necessary, tlnw 

fl is }(;i| t’liit ill SOI1113 |)hKM3s wliuii the women 

l)ows styled Jl'oyadr cam mokkmjaJH H^O) they dotin’ 

tliemsdvf.s s«)lely in kainbjies (coarse woollen blankets). 



i^wc«nr on tho\v family ]l>o(1s to attest totlun’r spcakiiitr truth 
in their easte a^ssemblios. 

Morasu (.)kkali_L>*a.s are a easte ratlier hii>‘h in the soeiaJ »So<'ial 
scale. ‘ ' 

They j>‘(‘nerally ('m])l()y Brahmins as jnirhliifM nud some 
also respect fjin£>‘ayet priests or Jangamas to wliom tliey 
ot‘t(Mi make presemts of rice and otlun provisions, ^riiose of 
the Morasiis who are Tlrffu(innnllf<ii is rnW Satimis to conduct 
tiMK'ral eercmioiiies, the Brahmiiis Inung* re(|nii*ed only 
to purify the houses by l*inninlnt. They also invite Dfisay- 
ya,s for Mane SeY(‘ 

Bx(;ept ill extreme eases, such as^ joining other lowin’ 
castes, persons who haA'e lost their cast(‘, may be readmitled 
aftiM* pro|)(‘r prdif'fschUht^ whiidi consists oT paying a tine 
imposed by the caste panchayet, giving a tlinner, and 
getting the tongue sliglitly l)i-anded with a pii'ce of gold. 

Tliiw oat meat, shc'C]), goats, lisli, I'abbiis and fowls K(mmI. 
being alhnved. Some of them have no ol) jection to [lork but 
the mort' orthodox ])ractiee is to (‘schow it. They rai'cly 
indulge in drink though the pra(*tiee is not absolutely 
prohibitiul. Kurubas aaid oihen* classes mix with this caste 
in eating. The women as noticed ah*ea,dy, an' stricter in 
oiiserviug restrictions against dining nith otlu'rs who have 
not. undergone the (*eremonies of offering up thc^ Hngi'rs 
and worshi])]ung the Ibtsaili^nn'it . Such exclusive rules, it 
may be obsi'rved, ai’e now' greatly lehixed ('specially in 
lai*gor toAvns. 

Tliey follow tin' IJindu law of inheritance, Thebiln*iitamH 
youngest son has, it is said, the ])rivilege of selecting his 
share first at a pai'tition ; and in some casi's, the eldest son 
is given a speeaally extra share as a matter of customary 
concession. 'The illdloni son-in-law is entitled to a share 
eipial to tliat of his brother-iiv-law. An nninarried brother 
gets his marriage exjienses in addition to his share of the 
[iroperty. And if there he sisters to bo married, some 
amount is set apart for their mairiages and is given to the 
charge of the person wlio nndertakes to be the guardian of 
the girls. Female children are not entitled, as a matter of 
right, to any share, but a destitute and a widowed sister is 
generally given some share in the ancestral jiroperty. In 
fact, on account of the extreme utility of the working luinds, a 
childless and widowed sister or daugliter is brought to her 
parent’s house and very often she becomes tlu' mistrc'ss of the 
family, much to the annoyance of the daughter-in-hiw. 
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Occupation. A;j!']*i(*iiltnr(? is (liu |)(M\suit of tlie groiil l)u1k of tliis 
Jiii[MO l;int L“ist (‘5 though ;i few hiivo tiikeii to othei' walks of 
life such as hiiihliug contracts, nioiicy lending and tJoveni- 
nicnt service. They have houses built to suit their ikhmIs 
as agriculturists, Iiaving accoininodation for cattle generally 
in the main biiiiding and with granaries and backyards at- 
tiched. The seed grain is preserved in packages known as 
nifuje neatly made of twisted straw, liagi isgenei*ally 

preserved in dry pits known as hnyevu in Kannada 

and /.7/7 /v/ (^7 ,) in Tolugn which are excavated either in 
their own yards or in a common Aullage sit(‘. The gi*ain 
Keeps well for years in snch pits.^ 

Tile Morasu Okkaligas have a well detined caste orga- 
con^iitii- nisation. Tlie whole caste is divided into SL*[)ai*ale groups 
known as eax-Ii of them luang 

presided over by a headman called Va jaman or (tancht. 
Several kattnnancs forir*. a. Nadu, meaning a division of 11 m‘ 
eonntrv, and at the head of eacli Nadu is (iauda (tailed 
Sddu (land((. Several sucli Nadus form a Drsa, or countrv 
presidtal over i)y a, l)('saj/l (laada, ov l{kfnm (hmda, Idnu'c 
ar(J two such Dosayi or lihumi Gaud as, one at iJie head oT 
th(‘ Telngu Section and the other at the head of the Kan 
nada Sec*tion, the head-(|narters of the hitter being JMndii' 
vade in tlie Kohir d'aluk. 

ddio tribal ilisputes are, in tla‘ Hrst inslanee, cunpiired 
into and settled by tln.^ Kattemane Vajaman, but when tin' 
latter finds them to be of a smaoiis natnr(‘, In^ refers I hem 
to the .NVidn (landa. The Desayi Gauda or the Bhiimi 
Gauda has the final a])i)elhite authority, Sonu'times the re- 
presentatives of tin? latter who ai'o oithei* their agnates or 
agmits deeitle tlie im|)ortant (luestions submitted to their 
decision. These' offices arc hereditary and descend in the 
male line. 

On all the important occasions, such as, marriage, 
funerals, the presence of either headman of the caste of* his 
re[)resentative is necessary. During marriages, lie acts ii> 
the master of tlie ceremonies and condnebs them according 
to proscribed form. They have, not a separate man to a(*l 
as the beadle or servant of tlie caste. VVhenever there is 
necc'ssity. for siudi a person tliey appoint one from among 
them to do the functions, dhiey havii Halcmagas (Morasii 
llolcyas) who cany information regarding the caste meet- 

*' y^v a iiioru (.idtaiioti acceiiiiL ot* agricultural iiiattcrs, sec notes appended 



iritis, etc, .As remnnoration tor tlicir troni)lo the caste heads 
are always i»'iven extra hiinhuh(,'< and sonu^ presents. HMie 
llaleniaga also gets liis reward, eittier in juoney or in kind 
and some elotli. 

1Uie Moi*asu Okkaligas are a thrift^', sohot* easU* and Al 
form an i-mportant amd rising class. 'Fherc' is uotliing 
p(H;nliar in their dress, nor are thme any games peculiar t(j 
tlie caste, 'riieir wommi are hardy and lielp men in 
the ont-door work, ^rhey get tatt- oed from the ages of ten 
to twiaitv-five and l)lackeii their teeth after llie birth of a 
child. 


isc(*llaiie 

ous. 
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Note 1 . 

A ( j ivM n i;u J if.A 1 , I M 1 mj: M k n ts . 

Tli(‘ |»loiii;'lis liav(‘ iron sliare.s in Kannada, in 
T(‘lii!L>’nj fixed on loo-sof Jali or Uahoo! wood, lln*ouL»li a rini>* 
irnWedded in the end. Those used Fordrv hinds are idioid. 2 
or 2.V Feel in ]eni»*tK and tor wet lands about n Foot and a lialF, 
'The i)ol(‘ is ins(‘rted tlironiiili a h-<)le in the thieker end oF tla^ 
loi»j and the yok(3 is IkmI to it with a rope made oF (dther ]*aw 
hide or coeoanut or aloe fibre called a mini Tln.^ knot 

is sonadiiines tightened with a vvooileii tourni(|iu*t. called Iran- 
[ 1*1 n! (=??J9>on«)r§ , To st('ady tlu^ |douL;‘h and to pia'ss it in its 
passa^i^c', an upri^'hf stick with a handle is fixed to the end oF 
the lono* ()(jle aiFler it [lasses tliroui>‘h the lu^ad oF the ploim'h. 
This is called anV// 

To remove tJie weeds and in'rass uproottid in ploui)*hin_i!', 
a harrow is drawn ov(‘r (In' liidds Ibal to tin; 

yok(5 wifb a pair oF bamboo poles l)rouf»hf looHdlun* at its 
camtre. The harrow is a lo^^ about live li‘et in len,^’tb 
Furnished with twelve tia.'th oF strony; wood or iron and i^ 
of (;ours(' drawn crosswise' over the t>*round. The h(*a.ps ol 
nd’use (‘olh'cted loi^et-lun* are burnt in the? field. Tlu' same 
loo* with th(^ teeth turned upwaials is drawn ov(‘r tlu‘ fiedd 
to level it, a man standino* on tlu', loyf to add wei^dit to it. 

When ra_i»'i or other small orain is to \}v. sown, thev 
use a seed drill called l-firhfr in Kannada ami 

*f(*n‘n in dVlui^-u. This is similar to the liarrow ii 

ap|K‘ara,iiC(s but twelve hr, How reeds, each aliout three Feet 
in leiti»th, are fixed to it and they are all inserted int.o ; 
(Uip at the top in which tlu' seed grain is placed. As tlu 
log is drawn over tlu' ground, tlie seed cup is i’e|)lenish(M 
by a man who walks beliind it. To sow lines oF pulser 
such as ardve or {(Kjari (ballar or ])igcou-j)ca) anothei 
S(‘ed drill with a single reed is tackl'd on to the larger S(H'< 
<lrill. The work oF putting in the seed with these instru 
nients requires considera-ble skill. 

Wdien the ('rop is six or seven inches high an instru 
mmit called Irtinln a. Hoo with three or four teeth, i 

passed ovt*r it once or twice to thin out the cro]) and b 
stir the sod near the roots of the seedlings. 
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When fi wot field is ])Ioiighed in puddle a log* of wood 
^kau. nKira iftfiin is drawn ei’osswise over it 

to level the miry soil. 

Among the other implements of hnsbandai*y in com- 
mon use may be nnmed tlm nunnrffjf oi* th(‘ 

j)iok-axe jimj sickle fn addition, 

they have n sjtecinl hoe, with four t('(»th to stir up tlu^ 
mjuiuro in the mannrci pits. Most of the raiyats own all these' 
iniplenn'nts, whi(‘h mv not expensive'. Idiey art' crude in 
.‘ipp(*arance, but se(Ufi to be effective For the sim[)l(? nu'thods 
of husb;nulaiy ])r;ictised. rionerally thert' is a smith and 
a carpenter in most village's whf) can make and mc'nd them 
wh('n('V('r nei'drd. Tin? soed drill (kurige) is the onlv 
(Complicated instrunu'iit l)('y(^nd tin' n'ach of the |>oor('r 
raiyals, bui it is usually borrowed frotn some' kiiully dis- 
posed iK'ighhoin*. 


Note 2. 

Ihoaons or uaixs, 

Tiie wh(d(‘ yt'ar is, according to Iheraiynt’s (valcndar, 
divid(‘d into t w enty-s('V(‘n parts named alter as many Nak- 
shatras or lu'avi'uly bodi(‘s, 'rhese divisions are known 
uopularly as via/r in Kannada and liarli oi* 

in 'rolugu, (.‘ach mi'aniijg rain. Kach rani is 
agaJn divid('d into four (jua?*t('rs styled ) 

or f(*(*f,. Th(‘S(‘ 27 Irn'i'lix or rains arc' again parc^elh'd 

out into two groups (ailed iinfnifdrd (53»0v)ont>tfo ea,rly 
rains and hinfjiini (2oon;)do) oi* Inter rains. Tlu* formc'r 
l)(‘gin with th<‘ Uevati rain (April) and end with Mrigasira 
I'jtin (about June'). If t]\(' urn mjd i h rains fall i-ogula j'ly, 
i.li(' agri(mltura) prosp('(ds arc' very gc^od, as most of 
llu' chief ci’Ops arc' then sown. Krom Purvasliadha to 
1 1 1 ar;d)liadra (Dc'cu'inber to Kebruarv), the rains arc' stiid 
to be in incuhalaon and it should lie cloudy tbc'u but 

^hoidd not rain. If it doc's, it is bc'lic'ved to bc' an aboi'tion, 
which is sure to biaiig on a faibn*e of the later rains. 

Kach Naksluitra jieriod i»f the' rains iasts, roughly 
^pc'aking, two wc3c'ks and neai’ly coirc'sponds to tlu' peu-iods 
aanic'd against thc'm aec'oi'diiig to the Knglish ealendar. 
Ib'vati and Asvini eovc'r the whole month of Aj^ril ; Bha- 
laiii and Krittika last up to about the c*nd of May ; Rdliini 
•‘‘ud Margasira till ihc‘ third wc^ek of Juno, whc'ii Aridra 
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l)egiiis. 1'lio latter ami the followinjj; two I’ains, viz.^ 
Piinarvasii and Pii.shyami, extcaid up to about the first week 
of Aui^ust . Asleslia and the succeeding- three rains Maj^lia, 
Piibba and Uttara, cover the rain pc'riod till about the end 
of Se])tcfnber. Ilasta, Chitla and Svati fall in the follow- 
iui)- five \V(^eks (uidiui^ with tlu* lirst week of November, the 
ot luu* thro(‘ weeks of Novend)er and the whole of Docendx'r 
being- taken upl)y the rains Visidvha., Aniiratlha, Jyeshtha 
and Miila. Tin* incubation period commences about tii(‘ 
l)(‘ginning’ of January and last.still theemdof March. 

Tin' knowdculge and t.ln^ belii^fs of raiyats about the 
relations of th(3se peudods to agricultural operations arc' c'm* 
bodi(‘d in various short sayings and ])roverbs. It will he 
(‘oriveuient to bc'gin witli Kcn-ati, which is tlu^ last of the 
Nakshatras, as lains gc'uerally commcmcc' then. The i-ain 
falling uudc'i' this \akshatr;\ is not of any use, and is i-ather 
prc'judicial to the' thrc'shing of i-agi, as the gi*ain will not 
ged- clean. 

Asvini is said to b(3 harmful to the fruit of arc'ctiuuts 
and cocoanuts, and if paddy is irrigated fi*otn tanks tilling 
in this rain, the crop, it is bcdic'vc'd, will bc^ diseased and will 
yield a. p(.)or rc'turii. Asvini destroys everything 

Duriiig Bharani, phaighing operations ai-c' bc'gim, and 
ill SOUK' |)la(*es, luiuoi- cro|)s such as navanc', haiaka (millc'tj 
oi- gingc'lly are sown in the' fields so tlia,t anotheu* crop may 
bo taken after tlu'sc^ ai*e harvc'sted.'*' It is believc'd that sc'cmIs 
j)ut in this rain arc^ immune^ from attacks of disease, and 
yiedd a good crop. Eai-th ])ros])(u*s if Rharani rains 

It rains do not fall till Krit.tike, pc'ojile will sullei* 
want z)dod d 

During Uc'ihini fields are plouglied and kept ready, 
but’the sccmI should by no mc'ans lie put in, foi- tlie vield 
will !)(' scant v, 

- . . ‘ \ ro • 

It sown in Urjhini, there null not bo evcni oiu^ moi*tarFul of 
paddy). 

In Afi-igasira, jiupularly known as minclunl (i)oo^,^) in 
kelngn, grcMind is pi*epared and minor crops raised, 

Aridra is said to ])c' good for sowing all kinds of 
grain. If the i-ain biggins in thc^ night time, it is a good 

^ 1 Im‘ i'Osi iiiii U ;iii' fu'vor -sown will) ;inv ^•i*jnii in this rnin. Such 
lauds uit‘ jnt*j)ii»'i(d niuj rcsoi-vrd I’nr iinpoi iiint (n*ups, siicdi as I’ugi, 



-;igii, l)utci"0|)s do not tlirivo if it hogins dnring tlio day. If 
t la re is Ihiindei* in the fii’st three (inartcM's (padas) imcl none 
ill the fourth, the i*ains din’ing tlie following six nakshatra 
periods will siifhu*. If the reverse is t he cas(\ it is a «ood sign 
lor the folhjwing rains. Thundei*, breaking in th(‘lourtli 
(piarli'i*, will milliiy t in* i^vil effeet of thunder in the first 
|lir(‘(Mpiart(*rs. TijzgjrNcJcS If the 

Aridi*a rain thunders, six following rains will not tall), (bi 
lh(' whole th(' rains uiuhu' this sign ar(' grc'atlv appreciated, 
;is (*on( ribul ing to a phuit iful harv(‘st (^'02^ 

Ihiiiarvasii and Push vaini, styled populai'lv (diinna lYisl 
and Pedda Pusi in dVdugu and (diik- 

kaviisi and Doddavusi in Kannada, an.' 

also r(‘gard(‘d as tini(‘ly lor sowing ]*agi and other dry ero|)s. 

In Asleslia, ])opnlarly known as Asalel^^^) s(‘('ds niay 
he sown, but th(‘ crop is nnec'rtain owing to la|,('ness of tJie 
-easoii. loops th(‘n s(‘wn ar(‘ said to Ix' liable' to ins('(*t pesls, 

Magha is considered a lit.fni I'ain, raining (‘itln'r V('iy 
hard, oi- failing altogotber Magha 

If it conies, an eiK'iny if it f:iils). 

During Pnbba oi' linbbe if winds are Iiigh, it is said 
that paddy crop turns K'd and (h'ti'riorates. It tln'ieshonld 
he exci'ssive rain, the standing <‘rops siifh'i*. The skii's an' 
iilteii overcast, Inil t he i ain is gi'in’rally scanty. Kven a spar- 
row’s wings, it is said, will not g('t inoi>l from showei's ot 
this pcoTul. rffSccidoy 'rhe\ 

do nol sow anything in fids pei'iod as it will not yii'ld any 
erop. y W . 

It is b(‘lt(‘r to sow a >e('r in llasta than a hundred se- rs in 
I'lihha. 

ddu' rains in Uttara and llasta. raivly fail, and the rai- 
\:its hav(' gr('al faith in th(*ir ri'gularil y. Tlu'V are n'garded 
:is having givi'ii a soh'inn proiniscj to the I'aiyat to sav(' liis 
erop. If Uttara. rain fails, a i’aiyat should be rc'ady to flei' 
with his goods in a basket . ^ oiyg 'c^). II llasta 

h’lils t‘V('n a motlii'i* will be nnabh' (unwilling) to givi^ lood 
; 35 ^ IF then' are 

^dhds in llasta, it is said to Ix^ a. had sign, foi* it tlie h'avc's 
’^liaki' in llasta, not. a dro]) will fall in (diitta. ^ 

( diitta is considered to Ix* fitful, and th(' rain tails with- 
'»'»! any mi'l hod in dislia’lnil ion. It is eha.ra(*f('ri<(*d as 
he ing blind, a lid it is (‘V(‘n said I hat it ra.ins (diii'lly during the 



(lay, as? at uiglit it is afraid of breaking its. nock by falling 
in a pit. If this rain follows tliat of Hasta without a break, 
it is believed that the i-abis will be copious. If b(^th these 
1 ‘ains fail, it s))olls ruin for the raiyats, who then become as 
(h^stitut(‘ as non-cultivators. -5^;^ in 

Tidugu a.nd in Kminada. 

in Svati, the downpour is generally c.ontinuous. fJrass 
groAVS phnitifully and this is believed to be the rain which 
couducc's 10 th(' oars of (.*opn filling properly with juicx' 
ir this rain falls pro])erly, you may look for ears of corn 
(‘ven under a washerman’s slab ( 

). li, rains dcnnlsiii SAvati jukI oih^ 

will not be allowed respite' even to answer calls of nature' 

Lightning is a. sign of heavy 
rain in Svati and even tin' sea tivinbles to S('(‘ lightning with 
S vati ra i u , ( :;v^o -.o -s ^ 

Tin' wab'i* afforded by \bsakha (coriaipted into 
rain is boliewed to liring healfJi ; and this is tlu» last 
of tin' (‘opioiis 1 ‘ains, as clouds ai*(' scant y lln'rcafteu’ 

Auui‘inlha (corrupted into .In^bv/^/ I'ipens 

tlie crops b('l'ore harvc'st, and if it falls tin' ralyat’s anxie'tv 
is at an end s5i8^ pij. i 

((*i*i)p) b('eomes liis own EJodi5 ?3^3o7la)o'3i^y 

Tin' rains of Je^shtha and iMhla eoine in low drizzh' and 
(*r(\a.l(' a diidy murky we'atln r (^^^0 2)o^c^cJ 

It is luinnful to the j)uls(‘s, and for/firl, as 

iiisi'cts multi])ly afti'i* this rain and flo\v(u*s ar(' (h'stroyi'd. 

With t-lu'in the rainy season practically close's, about 
the time of D'lpavaji feast, lor you e-aunot discover any rain 
aft(*i* l)l[)(iva!i ('veil searching with a light 
Atovxx) 7rro-,;»5cb::)^ uud it is US vaiii In cry for rain afte'i 

Dlpavali is gone, as to liopc' for gcAod treatment as son-in-law 
in a. de(*eas('d w ife’s paremt’s house 

1’’hey have so mucli faith in the appropriatem^ss of 
particuilai seasons for particular crops, that it is rare' to set* 
any raiyai trying ('xperinn'iits with sowdng after tlu' proper 
season for particular cro]) is past. Some later crop or 
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some iniiior cro^p may bo put in UvS an altonuitivo to loti in, o; 
(he field lie billow altogether. 

ddie agricultural seasons are roughly diviiled iiito two 
parts styled locally as Vaisakha and Kartika 

^), As the ploughing o|joi*ations ai’o begun with the 
(irst rains, the agricultural year begins practically with the 
'rdugu New year, (Yugadi — On a cei*taiii day in 
iJic first week after V'ngadi all the rai 3 ^ats in tlu‘ village 
congregate in tlio ^ ’//'/rur// or a tein[»le, wlani tlie Astiadogca* 
after offering to a c(jpy of the iumv cahnidar, (‘xpoiinds 
(o tlieiii tlie prospects of tin* new vear. Miirgosa leaves 
with jaggery powder, to convey the idea of the sweet and 
llie bitter being linked togotlun* in life, ar(‘ j)resent(Ml as 
pr^fsaihi to tlie audience to swallow. 

He tells tboni which of the rains may bo e.vpectiMl to 
bill regularly, tlie state* of tin? winds and the sunsliiiu*, 
the names of grains likely tej thrive* woll,anel whieli eiiielcinie.*, 
aiiel other diseases are* threjatening to breuik end. Then 
(jach man consults the*, astreiloger as to his indivielnal |)ros* 
|)ccts, wliich are eletermined eitheu’ by l-lie star inelie*ate*el by 
the first letter of his naim^ oi*, if In* keeps a hor(>se.*e.)|)e, the* 
star unehn* which he was l)e)ru. Whem all this is ove*!’, the* 
lie'ad of t he village, generallv the patel, consults liim abeml 
(he auspicious elav fe)]* lie'ginniiig the3 agriemltui’al eipes'at ie.ni^, 
()he name; of the pc*rse)u who may lead the.* Hrsl pl(aigli,and 
the colour e)f the hulleick to be yokenl te) it, the; diioe.*- 
liou with i*efere*uce to the village in wliiedi ])loughiiig has tei 
he; begun, and such eithei- iui[)ortant paa*ticulars. The* as- 
trol<3ger tinels appropriate aiisw'crs for all tliese (|uerii;s 
(rom calculation, anel is I'owareled with pre'seids ot grain 
and sometimes money and new cloths. 

On the day fixed, the [le'rson wlu) has to be'gin l-lu* 
ploughing operations in tlie village, goes to tlie teiipde with 
the village elders. The piijari worsliips the god anel spi iuk- 
Ics holy water oil the man and his bulls ami |)le)Ugli, a sliee'ji 
being sometimes sacriticed. The man begins to plough anel 
Js followed l^y others with oilier [iloughs. TTiey pass t he 
ploughs over all the lanels in tlie village*., and tlion e*n je)y a 
common feast styled that of Honneru or the gohlen 

plough. 

Kacli family also liegins ploughing with a |)uja, and at 
ll^c time of first sowing tlioy hold a })uja of the sowing iiii- 
piemen ts called Kurige-piije. 


1 ' 
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\Vli(‘ii crops arc slandiiig, SidUVleva»’*; 

\vorslii[)|uul lo avei*l insect jicsts. Wlien'Yit'ioy are two or 
tlij’ec iiicljcs liigli, each laiyat in one of his fields builds a 
small shed out of green leaves and sots up seven small stoties 
in it ill a row with another small stone in front to represent 
Munisvara. All the important membors of the family, with 
the young boys, go there and offer on two plantain leaves 
cook(i(l rice a.ud curds Avith some condiments. A fowl is then 
killed and its blood is mixed with the food in one of the leaves, 
and is scattered over all the fields belonging to the family. 
Idle l ice oil the other leaf is eaten up by the boys and the 
remains of the fowl are takcm home to be cooked and eaten 
by all the inmates. 

All the raiyats in a village join togetlier and enjoy the 
picnic of F^aste Poiigalu during the llasta rains. Small 
braiicJies of yiiihoh^ ])\ni\l (Alanginin hcxapotalnm — 
are brought in large (piaiitities and stuck in the fields in 
different |)laces. Kiguros of the several agricultural im- 
plements iwr drawn with the ashes oftlie jiotter’s kiln, on 
the boundaries of tJie fields, in tlu* jiatlis and at the en- 
trance of the villag(‘. A goat or sheep is sacrificed near the 
lignre drawn at the village entrance and offerings of rice 
and milk cooked together called FoikjiH are made to 

it. Tlieblriod of the sacrificed animal is mixed with inar- 
gosa leaves and is scattered OA'er all the fields in tlie village, 
ddie head of the saciaticed animal is given away to tlie vil- 
lage loti and the body is (livided among all the 

raiyats. 

jSfo other ceremony is observed till tlie time of reaping, if 
the crop groAVS Avell in the normal condition. At the time 
of moAving the crop Kndugohi Devaru 
Sickle God’s puja) is done. A handful of crop is cut and 
placed in the central part of the field, near five small stones 
sot up there. Tlie sickles of all the reapers are collected 
and deposited in a roAV in front of these stones. They are 
then Avorshipped in the usual Avay, with burning incense and 
breaking a cocoanut. Then ears of this handful of crop arc 
then out and safely preserved at home and the grain out of 
them is mixed Avitb the seed grain of next year. 

Before the crop is removed in carts, or in head loads, 
from the field to the threshing floor, a cocoanut is broken. 

* This practice of making puja to the iiistruuients of one’s callieK 
is almost universal, Kveii a grass cutter woman is often seen to ])0>v 
before her scythe or hoe before beginning to cut or dig grass. 
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Tlie croiJ tliu;p’'"'rauspor(.e 4 is stacked iut (3 a heap and allow- 
ed to remain m tliat state Tor three or lour months. 

The threshing of the ero[) begins generallv in the 
montli of Mdijhii and continues till the close (jf rlio next 
month. When the thresliing is done and the grain is heaped 
together*, a Pillari^'' that is, a cone made of (!ow-dung, 

is installed with an ear of corn stuck into it at the toj). 
Water is sprinkled Oii the grain heap and the threshing lloor 
and the grain heap with the Pillari is vvorslii[)pod, incense 
being l)urnt and a cocoannt offered, d’lio winnowing cf the 
grain is done after this by a man standing on a stool about 
four feet high and pouring down the grain from a bam- 
1)00 winnow, slowly so as to let the chaff be cai*ried away 
by the wind, the iieavy grain falling in a lic'a]) lu'low. It 
is considered essentia tliat when this process is goijig on, 
they should preserve silence all round. I* 

It is the universal custom that before measuring the 
grain, a small (piaiitity, if only a Ijandfnl even, is s('t 
apart for charity. This is styled Id cura KoUnja 
/. r., (iod’s nuuisui’e) and is <listribnte<l to a Pujariora Brah- 
min or to a Dasayya or Jaugamayya or to bi'ggars gen(n‘all\ . 


Note t). 

(hull’ DisKAsrs. 

There are certain crop diseases for which t he ]*aiyats 
apply diffei’oiit nostrums, sonic savouring of superstition, 
while others have more or less a remedial value. 

dhie recognised diseases of the ]>addy are Sitruf/n J ifrlija 
Bfisara Vf/ddhi and KvadjulU Ixoijd 

The Kiirtika nr the earlier cro[) of padd\' i.^ 
liable to attacks of the first disease^ in which tlie leaves turn 
i-cddish and wither aivay after tlie fall of the Ihibha rain. 
The excreta of bats found in caves and ruined temples is 
mixed with the ashes of the potter’s kiln and lime, and dust- 
ed over the whole field affected, and a sheep or goat i^ 

* Piljari iii(3aiis a small image, and is a cone inado of cow-diiiig or 
JiCQ paste or earth, witli blades ot* gieen grass stuck on the lop. It is 
generally taken as represent iug Ganesa. 

t Perhaps a relic of troublesome times when I In.' rii'\ct wislicd lo 
gatlier in his grains as ijuitely us pos.sihlc, wil jiout d;n‘\\ing I In* ullcn- 
ion of robbers or othei’s who liahitiiallv pi-eycd on luni. Or was it 
Jneant. to keep off evil spirits ? 



sacrificed and its blood sj)rinkle(l over the standing crop. 
Wlien the heads of the stalks beconio knotted together, urine 
of cattle is sprinkled over them. Hiisara Vyadhi is caused 
by the attacks of insects about the time ears shoot forth, by 
whicli the sap is drained and ihti leaves turn white and drop 
away, leaving the stalk bare. 1'hero is no remedy known 
for this pest. Keinbatti l\6ga known in Tolugu as Punfli- 
is nicknamed inl^dnguas IldpiitL llofjaniu 
or the Urahrnin disease, on account of the leaves 
all turning red when it attacks the ero[). A |)ig is killed 
iicai’ the Held and its blood is mixed with margosa leaves 
and thrown on the standing (‘ro[). Sometimes a crow 
[dieasaut ?->?, ) is substituted for iJie pig. 

Kagi crop is also subject to various diseases. The 
|)lant suddenly begins to dry up when] the crop is about an 
inch high. IMie disease is styled tJi fr Ih'atani ) luid 

the farmer makes piija to a deity called Pm Jam deity 
( Small bi'anchos of ay/Zro/r plant (Alangiuin hexa- 
petaliim) are stuck in the scv('ral parts of the field and a 
fowl or sheep is sacrificed. 

A similar but less injurious disease' attacks the crop 
when about three inches high and is calked NampJh^i Dt'iJa- 
ra The leaves wither and fall off, but thf^ 

stems arc iiiiafF('cted. IMie farmer i)erforms Dihhn'a Dnuupi 
as in the case of the other disease and also s])rink1es tlie 
ashes of the potter’s kiln on the field. 

AijgPPnJn ro (w^"vr-v;r j in Tidugu and IlciiL'lJndttm 
c?jiidc5) in kannada. is a more serious disease and injures crop 
consideraldy. The plants attacked witlu'V away and do not 
survive. To [jrevont the si)rca(l of the disease, incense is 
burnt and a> cocoamit is brcdveii and its water sprinkled on 
the crop. When this disease is obs(M’ved to occur after a 
drought, tlm raiyats take it as a sign of impending rain. 
Caterpillars multiply very fast in fields attacked 

with this disease and eat uj) the [lulsos Aihirr and Togari, 
sown in the ragi fields. It is supposed to be a remedy 
to render puja to these insects to ward off their attack. 
Two or three of them are cauglit, turmeric and knnhtma 
powders are put on them, and a cotton thread coloured 
with saffron is tied to each and after prayers to them not 
to molest the crop, they arc taken to the village boundary 
and let off, probably with a benevolent wish that they may 
bestow their favours elsewhere. 
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Knlxivifadhi attacks tlic croj) wlien it is ripe 

for being cut. Insects oat away the stocks just at the 
ear heads which consequently fall off. There is no known 
remedy for tliis pest. 

If thei’O is too much rain when the ears are coming out, 
they all rot and turn jet and no grain is formed in them. 
No remedy is knowii for tliis either. 

Ararr and 'l\vf(tri [iiilses which are sown in lines in a 
ragi held are allowed to stand after the ragi is luirvestcd 
as they rijien about two months later, d^hey are liable to 
b(^ attacked by insects called whicli eat up the 

siaalsin the [lods. Idie remedy is to burn a ({uantity of bones 
lu'apcMl u]) in a place when wind is bloAving so that tin* 
smoke may envelope the plants and poison the insects." 


Note 4. 

Cattle disk asks. 

Idle importance of cattle 1o the agricultural ])eop]e of 
the (‘ountry cannot 1)(‘ ovma'si.imatcal. C’attle diseases causci 
enormous loss U) th(‘ raiyats ; and tluu'i’ want of know- 
ledge and imibilify to admin ist(‘r timely remedies wlieii 
(‘pidemics omair cripjile their ia‘sources year by year. There 
are, howi'vcu*, ccudain (unpirics in most ])laces, who in addi- 
tion to supiM'stitious practices, know some i iunedies whicdi 
I are often very efficacious. Sometimes the cures effected by 
the employment of sinqih' herbs available at their V(uw 
doors are said to b(‘ little short of miraculous. Hut it is 
difficult to niak(' lh(\se men impart tlunr knowdedge to otliers, 
iis tliey l)eli<'Am that if tlieir secret is shared with others 
its ehicacy would disappear. 

Idle most sei'ioiis of the I’ecoirnised cattle diseases is 
known Dodda R/nja or Doddamma (griait distaise) /. c., 
Rinderpest. It corresponds to cholera for men and carries 
off a large number of catth*. Iiagi gruel is given to sustain 
die sirengtli of tlie animal and the mouth and tlie nostrils 
from which there is a large flow of mucus are often 
washed. They also segregate affected animals from the 
healthy ones more or h'ss completely, hills made of the 
mots of th(^ Jambu weed (paincum interruptuai) and jaggery 
'ire administered. 

The juice of the tender shoots of the cree|)ers known 
as Ugani-balli ix^ Kannada, and Tindra-balli 
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in Tt'liio-ii, a s]ii*u])l) 3 " (cocoiilns oordifolins), is given. 

Plantains ol the variety known as vushAhUp^ camphor and 
glioo mix(3(l togi^tlier are soinetinu's given as a medicine. 

When the village is visited will) this epidemic, the 
God of the village is Avorshippcah An image of Maramma 
is made and woi‘sIiip[)ed by the washerman in the village 
square. Then it is taken in state to the boundary and left 
thert^ with its faca^ towards the next village. 

Ihedisf'ase of tin' eye is also contagions 

and tilt' inleeted aniniaJs a.i'c segregatt'd. Then? is watei* 
flowing from (In^ eyes and tlie animal b(>comes listless and 
givt's up feeding and chewing the cud. It is not a common 
(bst'a'i', but win'll it ociairs it is not t'a-sy to get rid of it. 

1 lie tr(.'at’iioiit resorted to is branding on the back about 
eight('en incln's icross in t wo places. Idie animal is also 
branded ofti'ii mnh'r the tail, the neck and on the chest. 

I h(? juice of tin? green leaves of the lemon (citrus limonium 
girig(?IIy oil, country arrack asalVetida, [teppei*, 
gai’lic and mustard arc' all grouinl togetln^r, and about a 
honilul ol th(‘ mixture is given to the animal. 

Intlaimuatory b'vei* or black (juartei's, known as 
^1ia[)|)d Jadva ' is a contagious disease gein'rally 
[)r()viug fatal fr'oin a lew hours to two or three days. ^Fln? 
animal ceases to feed atid to ruminate; swellings may 
appear on any [lart of the body and the parts so alTectc'd 
arc? hot to tin', touch, ddiore is practically no lemedy 
known to the raiyat, except branding on the affected pai’ts. 
Honn?times a- mixture of phuitain flowc'rs (wWs’jiSinJ 
cumiiiiii set'd onions and butTor-milk 

ground togetlu'i- is given. The worslii]) of a Goddess styled 
( happalaninia Gochh'ss f)f Ghajipe disc'ase, is 

observed, shee)) and goa.ts being killed to propitiate tlie 
deity. 

Tln'i'c' are c('rtain pnnenfive measures adopted to 
protect the healthy cattle when an epidemic of this 
disease is tlireaO'in'd. 3diey are liranded witli a red hot 
iron rod on the right shonhh'r and on tlie left tliigh. 
Milk or jnicc of calaXiMjpis gigaiitea Geru 

semi cai’pc'ns aiiacardinm), k(?riiel (d' the castor seed 
kadekara a drug), a drug (Ihiti'amula 

])ln'nbago zeylaiiiea are well ground 

togf'thcr ill the curds of a buffalo and mixed with castor oil. 
The past(' put on th(‘ thighs and the shoulders of the 
lu'althy animals. Slight Idistc'rs appear on these spots ; and 
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it is believed that (he animals suffer from a slight attack 
of the disease and then recover. This inoculation is said 
to render them immune from this particular disease. 

The foot and mouth disease is known as 

()!• \l is a contagious disease but 

is not generally fatal, [t s])rca<ls over large areas in the 
hot season and liam])ers ag]*icultural opei’ations seriously. 
Saliva flows froiii the mouth and ulcers are Formed 
l)otw(‘(m tlu‘ hoofs. Thi^ animal lifts and shakes tln^ legs 
Frequeiitly ; if the soi*es ar(‘ negh‘ct(Hl, they bi^eed maggots. 
The animal is fed on nutritions foorl sueli as conjee^. mad(i 
of ragi tloni*. The Feet and the ii)oiith are washed twice 
every day, morning and (.‘vening, and sometimes the animal 
is made to stand in miivn If there are maggots, tar or cam- 
phor mixed witT the oil of Pmigamia glalu'a or mai*- 

gosa seeds is a.p])lio<l to the ulcers. Sometimes the 

F('ot and the mouth of healthy cattle ar(' wnislu^tl with water 
in winch fish have boon waslual and iln^ same water is 
spianklod over tlie snface of th(‘ cattle yard. 

The worship of tlie stom^ marking the boimdai'y of 
the village sit(', known as rdyl a barrem- 

stono in 1.\dugn. or Karn b>ilh( ^ ii, Kannada, is 
f'onsidorod to be ethcacious in warding off the disease. 
They first make vows to this deity, and all the inhabitants 
of the village join in t he worship. One hundred and om^ 
pots of water arc poured on it and saffron and bimliHuta 
powders aiv' a-|)plie(l and small l)ranclies of mai’gosa leaves 
tied to it. Sliecq) and goats are killed near the stone and all 
the catth^ in the village are made to walk through the mire 
and are brought near this stone, where tluj piijai’i s])riukles 
water over them and applies turmeric and kiinlcuina to theii* 
foreheads. This is believed not only to cure the disease al- 
ready broken out but to proAUuit an iiiipending outbreak. It 
is supposed to])reveut the sjiread of the disease to the unin- 
Iccted houses, if the inmates of the latter make an offering of 
lood consisting of cooked ric{>, curds and milk mixed togeth- 
f‘r with an onion (styled in Telugu), at the spot wliere 

Ihe cattle are tethered, and sacrifice a fowl and s])rinkle the 
hlood on the cattle. 

Naradi or Sukhanaradi Splenic Apoplexy) 

iUtacks cattle appareiitly in good health. If pi‘ 0 ))er rare is 
not taken soon, they sncciuiil) to the disease. The animal 

•j 2 
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ce:is(\s [('> fofMl or oliow the cud. liabonr(Ml stag- 

gait, flow of saliva and iimnis from the mouth arc 
among the sym[)toms of the disease. The fceces and urine 
ai’e coloured red witli blood. 'Fhe most popular remedy i{i 
branding on or about the r(*gh)n (>f the spleen. The internal 
modieinc>s are dry chillies ground to fine powder and mixed 
with butter milk oi‘ the leaves of /rre/A/Ze iiudor o or ivoi*y 
wood pe])pei‘ and gai'lie ground together and 

mixed willi hiitt(M*>niilk. 

Th(‘ symptoms of tlu' diseas(' known as j\1 iisara-jadyii 
in Telugu) a.re dulliu'ss, going off fet'd and twit- 
(diingsoftlH' museh's. ^I’he most t'fiieaeions ronuMlit's art 
said to he llu' follt)wing. A quantity of the bark of tbc 
Muttaga tret' (Hutc'a Frt)ndosa) is bt'alt'ii into pulp and im- 
mt'rst'tl in Avat('r, and al)oul six sec'rs of tlu'. infusion art 
given as ai drink. Tln^ leaves of tlu' plants Adusogt' 
l ex/re in dkdiigu), tendei 

heaves of \ <tlf (iiui rill S rhujoi } tnul (^c'j nut 

M urn f id 1 1 and some gar lie are ground in tv) a pastt'ami 

a powder cf mustard, ptq)])(‘r. tdoves, ])iptn‘ longuin 

(L'rea-ter galangal) nud tlu' lea vt‘S of A/ima le- 

traeantha, mixed with that ])aste. IMIsof tht 

size of a goosohn ry are math' of this anti oiu' or two admi- 
nistered for two or tlirta^ days, d'his remedy is applied ftn 
many dist'ases, e.''[)('eially those whieh cannot bo pro])ei'l\ 
diagnosed. Sointgimes as soon as this disease attacks tlu 
animal, fo'Ct's of human l)t‘ings art' mixed in watei'aml tw( 
or tJirta^ hoiaifuls givtm to it. 


I dibasa- jadva is lironghton hyt'xposmx' oi 

hy eatino; cooling substances. 1 lu' tlistaist' proves fatal if it 
is not (lise-overed in earlv stages anti ti-eatt'd. The second 
remedy noted for the previous disease is also usetl for thh 
disease. As an alternative the water in whicli wasln'miaii 
boils el(Athcs with fuller’s earth is given to t-ht^ animal. 

Domme Jaclya Pltmro pnt'iimonia) is als^ 

known as Sogadoninm or Snkha(h)inmn 

in Telugii, !t is a dangerous malady unless attended to in 
the early stages, but it is saitl not to ht' ctmtagious. It i." 
])olioved to arist' frt)m the abnormal swelling of sometliiiyii 
iK'ar tbe splec'u (whicli they (*all wliieh finall) 

chokesnp tlu* passage in tlie throat. The lungs get affceletl 
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iuicl the animal coiiglis, and ceases to feed and ruminate. 
Tlic remedies used are the oil or the juice of the bark ot* 
llonge Pongamia glabra), or the juice of the leaves 

of Addasarapdku and MuranrUi crushed 

togetlier, and mixe(l witli tlie oil of Pongainia, one or two 
lioimfuls given iutornally, and branding on tlie body. 

Dysentery, variously known as Kakta kattu, Rakta bhedi 
or Kattuniga is generally j)reeed- 

(mI l)y simple diarrhoea wliicli is brought on l)y I he cattle graz- 
ing on immature green fodder after the rains. The nuMlicines 
used are pum])kin and 1‘iee 1 )oil(Ml together; ortho ecdbilar 
spong(^-like substances found in tlu' aid. hills 
mixed and gnmnd togothei* in watei*; or the jniee of the 
loaves of a oroopor calicnl .si-Zo/g/t* on(‘ hornful, followed by 
a.uother liornful of milk with Hue powder of luematite known 
ns ka'vi stone 

Sim[jle catarrh is known as Kundu, Sola, Padisemn or 
iYegadi(^o^vo, and the symptoms are cough 

and thirst. Its euro is gem*rally hdt to imtni'e. The 
dies sometimes used are unboiled milk, assafcetida, tlu^ ear 
heads of the grass out of which broom sticks a, re made, and 
mustard ground togothei* ; or the juice of the kaives of a 
small h(M*l) styhal in dYdugn, mixed with goat’s milk 

and assafa>tida and given thre(‘ days; or hranding. Two 
women of tlio same name throw ashes on tlie back of the 
.affected animal by means of a winnow. This is ])o] 3 ularly 
known as Kundu, h'uyuvudu. TfWj« 3 )C?o). 

When tins disease occurs in an aggravated form it is 
siiid to turn into Sale (^^). The animal is lu'amhal in addi- 
tion to lieing given tlio above medicines. 

Choking in Kannada and in 

rc^lngu) may som(*tim(\s hapfxm by tlie sticking of a foreign 
substance in tlie thi'oat, which the animal makes a constant 
e [fort to bring out by coughing. The obstructing sub- 
stance can, often, 1)0 felt by passing the liand gcmtly on 
the animal’s neck. Ft is removed meebanically either with 
the hand by a dexterous person or by inserting a ca]i of th(‘ 
nitron fruit with a cord ‘attached beyond the obstructing 
substance and di’agging it out. Hagi conjee is then given 
nnd the part fomented with tamarind leaves and heated 
salt to soothe the irritation. Tf there is any wound, tlie 
blood of a cock is first given to the animal and a liornfnl 
the mixture made of the juice of radish and 

lard (^o£i ^0*^) is given as a drink. 
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When tlie glands in the throat or the epiglottis swell, 
the air-passage may be choked and the animal die of suffo- 
cation. This disease is known as Gndliipenjari 
in Telugu. There are experts who break the swelling 
mechanically ; and the animal is fed on raf?i conjee and 
other soothing and nourishing food till the sore is healed. 

The disease known as Namu is caused by the 

animal eating the tender shoots of Join (great millet, .sert/- 
hum vulgan‘) gra>;s grown on the stubble left attei* a har- 
vest. Ft is said to be due to an iiis(‘ct known ])Opularly as 
Namii liula ; it is perliaps due to some [)oisoFious 

acid (Hydrocyanic?) which is foiiml in tiiis grass. Tlie 
animal shivers, does not eat or lanninatf' and falls on the 
ground beating the legs violently. 4Mie juice of the leaves 
of the wild castor plant .Jatropha eurcas) one or 

two liojaifuls, are given mix(Ml with water. This medicine 
is comrnordy known and is very effective. 

Urla Jadya attacks calves, wiam all the 

liair on tiie skin falls of. As a I’einedy one of the teelli of 
the calf known as (iajjihalhi or Itchy tootli, is pulled out 
and the calf gets all right. Ft is believed that this occurs 
when any salt is mixed with butter-rnilk of the calf’s dame 
before the calf begins to cdiew tlu^ grass. 
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APPENDIX B. 

fjist of Exogamous divisions. 


Aoliyuta —People of this division do not cultivate 

saffron. 

Alada — H a ay an tree. 

Ane - ICh'phant. 

Ardharane 

5 Bachi (wsai) — A kind of tree. 

Badalu (wjrfwj) i<;ind of grass. 

Bale — Pl;m(a,in. 

Bangi (t)of^) — Ganja. 

Bdlada ) — \\'’oodapple tree. 

10 Belli — Silver. 

Billandla -A kind of tree. 

Bollikddi — A bird, found in hedges, of black 

colour with white face. 

Busi — 

( Uialiudal.i {'<^Oo:Sv) - A cistern for water erected in the roads 
for the use of (ravellers. 

Ghanchali -A kitchen herb. 

Ohikkandii — A vegetable plant. 

Dalimbe (ni?oe3) — I’omegranate. 

Devagann^rn kind of flower bearing tree. 

Gejjc -Small bells. 

2b (fen^ara — A kind of fish. 

Ginnu ^**^) — Mill- of a buffalo or a cow which has lately 
calved . 

Gdkerla — 

Gdkula — 

Gongadi (7^««oSa) - ,\ lilanket turned into a cloak. 

2a Gdranti (J^J*ttloi5) — Barlaria, 
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fjnliganji (rtjwrtosSj — The wild liquorice. 

Iliiln (®2wo)_A licvb. 

Heggana — A bandicoot. 

Hippo — A tree Basia latifolia. 

:10 lintta Anthill. 

Ichalu (^a#w)._Date tree. 

Hisddln — A wooden spoon. 

Kabbadi — 

Kad:il)a (^sSa^) — A species ot' deer. 

Kaggali — A ti’ee. 

Kalindalii -They do nor cut milk Inslge plant. 

Kalivi (^3^) — A kind of tree. 

Kanno — A kitchen herb. 

Kilnaga (‘ffsfirt) -Pongomia Glabra. 

40 Kappn - Flesh of animals. 

Kare (’3'5>r5) — A thorny jiingh^ plant. 

Khachdra — A kind of shrub bearing swc^et scented 

fruits ns;‘(l with sandal pasti*. 

Kode — IJmlirella. 

Ko}aga. (rf.»Vrt) — An Indian measure'. 

45 Kornmo A herl». 

Kondada (^J»ozizSy — 

Kunchi — A hooded cloak. 

Kiirandara — 

Kurate.;;e \ milky thorny plant. 

50 Knrige — A seed drill. 

Malligo -A Jasmin ilower. 

Mandi — 

M a non (Ira — 

Mandalige ('■^JooOrt) — They do not use mats. 

5 g Masi 

Mavu — Mango. 

Mc'kala -Goat. 

Mudre (®^ ■>^/) - A seal. 

Muddarani ('^j^f^oseS) — Kitchen herb. 
t>0 Mungili — Mungoose. 
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Muttaga — Bastard ttiak. 

Nakkalu — Jaokal. 

Xelli (,^^) — Tlie ouiblie myroba jam. 

Nerale (<3^3'^)- Jainbalana. 

(>5 N ili — [ndigu— They do not koop black bullocks and 

fchoir women do not wear black bauglcs or black sadis. 
Nittiiva — They do not use stone |>osts tor houses. 

Miiggi — ^Horsc radish. 

iVuuabudagi — A vegetable drug. 

Ottu -- They do not eat on ])lates of dry leaves. 

70 L’achohakocli — 

l.’unagu — (Jivet. 

Samantige — (.'lirysaiithiiuuni. 

Sampigo — Chauijjaka tree. 

Saukha (*!o*i) — Conch shell. 

75 Sasuve — Mustard. 

Sdnthi (S'flos) — Ginger. 

Tatarlu (ssssd.^) — 

Teugina — ( 'ocoamd, 

Tyabali — 'L’ortois('. 

SO Tummala — A kind of tree. 

Turubu — They do not. tie their hair in a knot. 

Udarlu (yv»c»woF) — Seeds of weed, a kind of grass largely 
grown ill paddy fields. 

Cdaiiia — Big lizard. 

Cttareni — A common weed (Achyrauthis aspira). 
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8 \N\ AHl S. 


Stiiivasis fui'iJi li ca^Lr uf itiiu'raut oF tlH‘ v i- 

t • I 1 11 Cl ' • I 1-1 i)t 

Sfiiva order known L»-onorally as Nanyasis and are roujid ^1,^ ^asto. 
tliinl}^ spread in the disLi*iel.s of Kolar, IFassau and Mysoi'e. 

The only resemblance they have to Hrahnian Sanyasis 
is wearing orange (^oIoui’cmI ciotla'S, and living by begging 
In which tlu'V are iniliatc'd by a langayet pric'st. ^rhey are 
known as Jangaina. Kapiihi. Sonu'fiines they are idmitihc'd 
with Sndngjidn Siddas in llassan and Mysore^ as Ixnng likt^ 
llienj the devotees of Siva, the lord of tli(‘ burial ground. 

They are hereditaiw claimants of AVVaZ/aga, th(‘ Fees oF the 
burial ground, iliough a Kulavadi generally receives the 
amount, a portion of the eolk^ctions btang given over to 
them whenever a claim is madia In eoiitmlistinction from 
liingayet Jangains llu'y ladl t launsidvi's as (ihani/i, Jaiiga.ms 
as they' carry a bidl with them to aiinounee tlu'ir ai*i*iva>l a,l 
ii new place for alms. 

Idieir home language is d\jlugu tJiougli they have 
picked up Kannada, the language oF their adopted country. 

They Ijclieve they are tin' descendants ot rhe Jangains Oi^iogj „f 
(the Kingayet pinests) who had taken a vow of eolibacy Uic'^ojiste 
niid mendicancy, but unable to observe them, lived with 
Teingn Kafm or (Jangadikar women. In accordance with 
this reputed origin, their status isnineh lower than that of 
the liingayet Jangains. 

^relugu and Kanmida Sanyasis, Sndugadii Siddas, Kndoo-a- 
llonnuru .Babaiya Jangams and IVisalu or Saiicliain Jan- mious 
S’^ tnis form tlieir chief endogamous divisions. Tliey 
generally do not go out of their division for brides but 
I'elugu Sanyasis seem to liavo no obji'ction to iiitermari*y 
with Kannada Sanyasis. Honiiur Babaiya Jangamalu 
I’enuiin entirely sejiarate (uthor for marriage alliances or 
partaking of food, as tlieir religious beliefs are tinged with 
h*aces of Mohainniadaiiism. 

Kxogainous Divisions are found in the anoeiidix ar- 1/ 

r-jM 1- lii ‘ ‘ . rjsnfrnninua 

ranged according as they are related as consanguinous Divisions 

u 
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brothers o]* marriageable relations with each othei*. The 
names of these divisions are traced to their original terri- 
tory situated in the Telugii country. 

Personal Personal names are selected from those of their tute- 

naines deities. Names as Potla, (buflFalo or a male animal) 

and Tippa (manure heap) are sometimes used ; but such 
names are only rarely given. 

General A girl may bo married l)efore slie attains puberty but 
rules ()!* it is moi-e common to celebrate the marriage later. V*ery 
?iiairiage ^fteii, the son-iji-law remains in his father-in-law’s house 
until he becomes a Father of two or three children before he 
settles elsewhere. There is no harm if a woman I’iunains 
iimnarried, but generally all women arc married within five 
or six years of their attaining the age of womanhood. 
Males are generally married alter they are twenty years 
of age. 

Sexual lic'-ense before imirriage is not tolerated except 
to the (ixtent that a woman who is seduced by a man of the 
same caste maj" l)ecomo his Kuthje wife. He has to pay a 
tine oF seven rupcM^s to the caste. If he is already married 
and does not wish to encuin))er himself furthei*, he will 
have to recoini)ense her by paying some money and a few 
pallas oF ragi that she may maintain lnn*self till she can 
find some one, 1.o give lier tlie status of a KtUige wife-. 
(yMiildreii oF such unions are married to such as stand in a 
similar position. 

Marriagp An eld(M‘ sistej-’s daughter is preferred to any other 
I’filjitions (^Q 1^0 taken in marriage, and a. paternal aunt’s and mater- 
nal uncle’s dtinghter comes next There is no objeetion to 
marrying two sisters at the same time or successively ; or 
ill two Families exchanging daugliters. Tlie recognised 
profession of tlie caste lieing mendicancy, some who live 
l)y selling beads such as Saiiclialu Jangamalu or Pusalu 
Jangamalu are considered inferior, and others do not as a 
rule int(n*marry with them. 

rereuioiiios Oil the da,y a girl attains her age, she is kept outside 
observed at the liouso ill a shell oC green leaves of l\ingadi (^orta) which 
a vvoinau’sp^ |,y \-y^y father 01* Inisbaud and if she is not married, 

puberty intended husband. Two or three girls keep her 

companv and amuse her with Nalufjit, which is to smear her 
body and face with turmeric powder and adorn her head 
witli wreaths of flowers. During this period she is given rich 
food consisting of sesamum, jaggory, dhall and plantains. 
After hei* meal she is anointed witli ghee and bathed. On 
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tlie morning of the third day, the slied or some portions of its 
materials are l)urnt at a distance, and the girl batlies before 
getting into the house. On the fifth and seventh day she 
again batlies and sprinkles over her head the urine of a cow 
to purify herself from pollution. Site might henceforth 
touch the utensils in the house and enter the kitchen. 

In the two siiccec'ding periods of montlily sickness, she 
similarly lives outside and drinks cow’s nrim' after batliing 
hut afterwards she has only to bathe after flu^ occurrence of 
sickness. 

Some months before the marriage, t]u> bridegroom in ^airiago 
the company of his parents or otlun* (d<i('» s visits the in- ceremouios 
tended bride’s house and ])resents bc^tel-lea.ves, nuts and 
fruits. The match is formally settled and tlie poi iod for 
wjiich the intended son-in-law has to remain in his fa- 
ther-in-law’s house is fivod. On the settlement of these 
imati^ers, betel-leaves and nuts aie distributed among the 
persons assembled and sometimes they are invited to dine 
at the^ bride’s house. 

FVor performing tln^ marriage, a Monday is doomed 
lucky. .The services of an astrologci* for linding th(^ prop('r 
day are I'arely sought for. ^rhe initial cc remouy takes place 
on a Sunday and is styled the applying of saffixm to the 
bridal pnir . The girl atbu* ’oathing dresses 

liorself in a new suit vif clothes and |)uts on now bangles 
and flowers. The l)i i(l(‘groom shaves his fa(a\ pares his 
nails, bathes and |)uts on toe-rings. 

On Monday, a round pandal of twelve pillars is put 
u]) before tlie house of the bride and another before that 
of the bridegroom. Underneatli the pandal in front of 
the brid('’s house, a milk post of Kalli ivood is pitcliod and 
its top is deeoi’ated witli the leaves of Hovjjc ov Atti tree. 

In the interior of eacli liouse they instal threes stones oi* a 
Kalasa to repres'Uit their tutelary doitv wliich is eith('r, 
fbirmmirti or Chokkamma Devaru ovci* a bed of I’iee spread 
on a plank. In front of the deity they b<n*n a light fed 
with ghee, and spread an Kch consisting of boiled rice and 
curds over a plantain leaf. For tlie ])urposes of otlnu’ 
niarriage ceremonies they consecrate another Kalasa to be 
portable. The bride’s father or her brotluu* and in the 
absence of both, tlio bridegroom, otf(u*s puja to the (huty by 
placing over it Howers and sandal ])aste and burning in- 
cense. A he-goat is sacriticed in the bridegroom’s liouse 
and a she-goat in that of the bride. If the diety 
worshipped happens to be Chokkamma, the slaughtered 
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fiTiimiil is concealcMl Ix^liind a scroon. 'i'lio flesli of both the 
victims is mixed and served to the bridal party. At the end 
of the feast, the bride and flic bridegi'oom are treated with 
Nalagn. 

On the f.:)llo\ving day in tlie morning, f(inih)'fl(i.s‘ are 
distributed to the marriage guests, in order of precedence. 
In the afternoon, a potter is made to sit exhibiting Ins pots 
under a In^e and two men are (unployed in decorating tlieni 
with lim^s of cliunam. Two NrraJr twigs .sre planted in 
two ])its near tlie pla(*(‘. A ])artv of nia!*ri('(l women and 
men going in ])roc(‘ssion, buy Ids pot^*^aftcr jmeBcntirig 
him with a htmhnln and provisions including oil and sojip- 
nut foi* a bath. They also bear th“ wasliermeiTs charge for 
Washing his (dothes that day. The ^vralg twigs are puH^l 
out by tlie women aaid earned witli tlnan to tie up to t|>e 
milk post b\ wav of deeoration. in the meanwldle *thi 
bridegro m has [laid twelve nipi'es as (bride pricfj) to 
the bride’s father and given presents to the bride of a wliite 

and some (piantity of pe|)per, garlic , nd spi'ces. 

In front of tin' Milk I’ost. five plantain leaves ai- 
spread in (audi of two rows, and some? sweet c^kes ai * 
plac*e(l on them. 1’h(V(* ofiVrings are meant Fop Jtnrlra 
and Virabhadra. One of the eldeidy num of the easte ttie: 
a Limja on th(‘ arm of (he biTh'groom and one on that «•; 
th(^ bi’id(‘. tie answers for Riidi'a and another acting fo 
th(i deity ATrabliadra-, botli blow on coneb shejls and rin: 
bells and tlum (‘at np th(' cak(‘s (.ui the leaves. 

In the (joiirsc' of th(‘ nigdit, Arivhu or the sacred pot 
brought fi'oni tlu' |)lac(‘ wheix' tlie psjtt.( i- had exhibite i 
his ware's in the afternoon are installed over a bt'd of 
manure S]);ead oppositi* to tlu' tuldai'y deity ( iuriimurti 
or the ATilk Rost. Lamps fed with (Castor oil a]*(‘ lit in 
saucers ].)la(*ed ov('r tlu'st' pots. 

On W('(l esdav morning, the nails of (lie lua’dal paii* 
are pai*ed by a barber and aft(‘r tlioii* l)atli Nalagn is per- 
foniKMl. The bi-idc* and the l)i‘ideg! Oom dress thomsolv('s 
at their best, and after tying cliaphTs to the bead of each 
other, enter the marriage booth. Tluiii the parties go in 
Separate- processions to an appoddef] s])()t, wher(' a waslu'i*- 
man spr(‘ads a elolh for tlu' whole |)art/ to sit on- 
As tlu^y meet, a screen s('parates tlie bride and bride- 
groom, but thev tie tlie to each other putting 

forth tluur hands over the sorpen. The bride pushes 
her foot below the scia'eu, and stepping over it, the 
bridegroom ties the Inli round her neck, after obtaining 
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tho lornia] consent of tlie assembly. Tiie couple thou 
|)Our rice over each other s head. Tlnui the (dders of tlu^ 
cnste knot to£rcther their tiimers and th^ the mids of tlieir 
clotlies and the married couple ])n)strato themselves before 
the assembly and receive their bl(^ssini>-s. This part coustl- 
tutesthe dhuro. or the essential part of the marriage. 

Dinner is sei'VTd to the whole party assembled for tlie 
dldfve^ Avhen the new bridal pair dio pu ja to the arirhti, 
Afb'r this the? puja is pcTpormed, for which a 

(juantily of b(.‘t(d-lea.Au\s and nuts are lieiqxal ovei* a blanket 
and incense l)nrnt before it, (^oneli shell and bell l)oini)’ 
somided. Tlie bridegroom i'(‘p(‘ais tlu' various names of 
Siva, and prc'sents tlie iirsi f(i‘ul)f}hf to the priest. Then 
the K nhirn-Pedda (the head (if tin' caste) Gadi^adn 
(piijari) and Mnddhivanta (wise man) (‘aeh in order receive 
theii* share. Then the various fund ionaiaes of the villaijfi' 
and the other jiersons iiresent are o-iven finnhiila in order. 

In tJie evening’, the bridei>*room witli his bride? worshif) 
an anthill and eai'ryino' some of its (‘arth, raise an altar 
with it ]*oand the milk post aiid place* a (piantity of (‘evoked 
ri(*e ov(*r it, and liefon* each of tin' ])illars of the ])andal. 
Nalinpi is ao'ain jn’rfoi’ined at this alter. With a toy 
liloit^’h, the bridei>room ploughs the soil round tin* milk 
post while tin? bride throws sc'eds into tlu* furrows, as ln*r 
hi'otlier goads Ids new brotln**--in-law with a., stick. 

.Music and dance's am* c'scln*woel in their marriages. 

The* expenses of marriage generally amount to about 
tliirty-Hve rnjiees of Avhich tw^-lve is tne h>r<i eir briele* piaVe, 
four or Hve* rupee's tte prie*.e of small ornaments, anel a simi- 
lar amen.int, of cloths, the remaineler being useel for food 
and elriidc. 

Polygamy is rare anel polyanelry uidNiiown, 

Marriage of Avielows in A /i//7rr fe)rm is ]iermitt.t*el. A 
widow may not niai*ry any e)f hoi* hnsbaneVs r/natis and has 
also to avoid those e)f h(*r father’s se])t. The essential 
['ortion of the ceremony is foi' the hu.sband te) tie a sti'ing 
of rndydlrslfi beaels round her neck in the preseiico eif tlie 
clde^rs of the caste. Such a woman canneit take part in ce*r('- 
memial fiinedions, and she loses all claim over the [iroperty 
‘<nid the children left by he>r deceased husband. 

Either party may obtain a divorce after paying some 
Hue to the caste, and a divorced Avoman may appai’ently 
oiarry another man in hUike form, [f the wife is gnilty 
of adidtery, her paramour has to pay the husband all Ids 


Wi<low 

Mfwriage. 


[)ivoroc. 
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Deal h 
Cere- 
nionies 


niaiTiaje expenses anti the cost of lier jewels, topfether 
witli a fine of seven rupees to the caste and half the 
amount of fera to licr father. If a wife is divorced witli- 
out her fault, she docs not lose her riglit to maintenance, 
as she would for atlulte)*y. Adultery involves loss of caste. 
If tlie luisband condones the offence, lie has to pay a fine 
of seven rupees, in addition to two rupees for keeping the 
woman in caste. Sometimes, the seducer is also made to 
pay a fine of seven rupees. 

At tlie approach of death, the patient is generally 
reinov(‘d to a verandah oi* other sheltered spot oubside the 
house Some water in which gold or the leaves of the 
sacrcnl Tulasi plant are washed is poured into his mouth. 
Tlie legs are crossed before rigor nmrfis sets iu. Tlie 
Ixaly is waslu'd with waiau w^ater aud smeared over with 
ashes, and wrapped in new cloth. A sM*ing of bonds is 
lilaccd round the neck, and ponnded betel-leaves and 
niit stuftcd iu the nioutb, the liody placed in an up- 
right ])Ositi()n on a bier of Kolli wood. The corpse of an 
unmarried person is carried to the gravey ard slnng on a 
single' bamboo stick. Klowers are ])lac('d over fb(‘ body, 
iiu‘ense‘ is burnt before it and some eook(‘d rice ke|)t at the 
corners of the bier before it is carried to the last resting 
place. Tlu' oliief mourner goes in front of the Ixxly with 
a pot in which cooked rice is taken, and the procession 
goes along with conches blowing and bells ringing, l^'oiir 
persons carry tlie body and rest it lialf way on the ground, 
when rice is ag-aiii served at tin' four cornei's of the bier, 
'^riie body is stri])|)ed of all clothing and buried with its 
bead towaids the soutli. Some l)alls of vi.hhoti arc placed 
along with it , aiid the son and the wife of flic dec('ased tlirow 
in llu' first clods of (nirtli to till tlu^ grave'. A stone about 
two feet liigli is ])laiited over the gTave, aud rice and wab'i’ 
are placed over it for tlie use of the de])art('d s])ii*it. Tlie 
njoiirne)‘s all rf'turn to the house, in wliieli at the place 
wlioro the deceased breathed his last, a lamp is ke])t burning 
and some food and watei’ placed. They prostrate themselves 
before the lamp, and repair to the neart'st taveim to liav{' 
a carouse for the peace of the departed soul, which they 
eupheiiiisticjilly style ‘‘touching: the (Tangamma.” 

On flic tliird day the house is cleaned and white- 
washed. Some rice boiled with the fllc'sh of a fowl, and 
pulses and greens is placed over the grave, to be eaten np 
by crows, in whicdi tlie spirit of tlie deceased is siijiposod 
to have taken its temporary abode. The carriers 
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get rid of their taint of contamination by bathing on 
the third day and drinking some cow’s urine. The 
relatives of the principal mourner have to visit him before 
tlio twelfth day; otherwise tliey should meet only after ex- 
changing cups and betel-leaves in a tavern. 

Tlie sdtfiht is got i*i(l of on the twelfth day, when tlieold 
cooking p ts are tln’owii away and replaced by new ones. 
They prepare their food that day under a now pandal with 
now earthen pots, and tliey arc allowed to (^at flesh of a goat or 
sheep for tlie hrst time after inourning. The deceased man’s 
son c'oes witli tlie [lujjiri and drowns an earthen image of a 
Imll in water. Tliis ceremony, called piZuV// is said to 

enable tlie spirit to live in water in the form of a bull till in its 
good time, it is called up to heaveu. The widow removi^s her 
bangles and idli ; and if a man has become a widoAver, he 
removes his toe-rings on the tavelftli day. TMie ]nijari is then 
presented with flowers and a dul'shina of 4 pies by each of tlio 
pai-ty who prosti'ate tliemselves at his feet, and hav(‘ tlu‘ir 
foreheads touched with rlhhdti by liim. i luiv all return 
{liter liathing in water, and the chief mourner is given some 
gruel to drink. I'his is styled milk drinking 
They have a- look at tlu‘ lamp }it llu^ place of dojitli once 
agjiiii, iind repair to the tavern to finish the mourning with 
drink, 

IMielast piiri of the funeral rites consists of cMirolling 
the departed soul among the jiucestoi*s ( 

An image of {i bull (cow), {uid {i iecept{u*le for oj] are made 
of rice flour by the Ihijari. 4die latter is lighlial with a 
wick and the lamp Jind the bull Jire phiced on n sii've imide 
of a few twigs. Aftei* offering puja tliO'C things aia* lifted 
tow{inls the sky, and thePujari ami tlie immi ners {ill re|)eat 
tlio formuhi ( Jo to Kailasa lidding <^u to the tail of the 
cow 

They perform no yearly Sraddlias, lint sometimes 
place offerings of new cloths, fruits and tlowei's on tlie 
i^nive on some festive dayvS. 

No special cei*emonies are prescribed for those who 
die a violent de{ith. 

Ragi is their staple food, and rice is used ()CC{isionally 
"J'S a luxury. 'Idiey eschew the meat of unoloveii footed aiii- 
irals, and of crocodiles, lizards ami other vm-min. Tlie 
^h'sh of sheep, goat, wild cat, rauiigoose, i*ahl)it, sipiirrcls, 
fi^h and deer may be eaten. Of coui*se they do not toncli 
^vluit remains after use by other people. 4'hey do not 
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believe they would become so(*ia.lly higher if they abstain 
from flesli or any other kind of food. 

They eat food cooked with water from the hands of 
Okkaligas, Kuriibas, (lollas, Bedas, Banjigas and Moda- 
liars; but they consider* Vaddns, Boyees, Mondarn, Hajams, 
Agasas and Korachas as beneatli them. Dasaris eat the 
food given liy Sanysi'^is. Modaliyai's are said to regard tliis 
caste with special regard and to feed them in their houses 
often. 

In respect of going to temples, tonching wells and get- 
tina’ siu^viees of liarbers and washermen, they are not dif- 
ferent from the higher classes of uoii-dvija.^. 

They follow the ordinary law of inheidtaiice, IlldtaniiH 
not in vogu(‘ among them A widow wishing to I'oiuariy 
has to r('Jurn all the jewels and otlier ])rop(u*ty n'.ceived 
from luM* deceased husband to his fauiily It is said that 
ill default of heirs, the pr()])erty of a Saiiyasi goes to In’s 
casteiiKui or to Parvata Simliasaiia Matlia. 

ddiey have a. caste constitution consisting of a (him, a 
Kulampodda -caste head), a (iiidigad’i Phjai’i and 

Buddhivaiita oi* a wise man. These form a Paiichayat and 
decide all caste disputes. The Kulam])edda wlio is thehead of 
the (aist(‘ weilds extensive (*xecutiv(.> |iowcrs and rc^gnhites tlu‘ 
period of begging tours and levies fines on any persons who 
disobey his injunctions. For thefts and other misdeineaii- 
ours these arc' [innislied severely by tlieir own easte headman 
and Saiiyasis, as a class, are free from any criminal tendon- 
cies. 

Though they worship tlu^ idolo of Venkataramana, Ak- 
kamma Devarn and Gaugamma and others of this class, they 
are by preferemee devotees of Siva in his various forms of 
Veerabhadra, lindra and JJhairava. To them r^iv.i’s Nandi 
or Bull is sacred and like Lingayat [iriests th(\y wear ashes 
on their body, tic a wreath of rhdrakslii (the berry of the 
tree Klaescarpns gaiiitrns) beads to their neck, dress thenv 
solves in kavi or ochre coloured cloth and carry a cane and 
a bell in the hand and with a begging pouch slung under 
their arms. They are not however rangayats and do not 
wear the liiign, but are only disciples of Liiigayat mathas, 
of which it is said that there are seventy-two.^ 

T1h‘ principal of tliem are : — 

Srisaila or Siva«,nri Gajisiddappa Matha Kaveekantappa Matli* 

Sinihasana Matha Nirvanaswaini Matin Karike Basappa Math*’' 

Matha of Miillayyaiiavara Matin nabahudaneire Matb*’^ 

Gulur Sitappa Matha Kniaive Kalhiijayya 

I alaraswanii Ma^ha Sivagangappa Matha and Maiiappa Matlia 
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Before the Sanyasi enters on liis begging’ profession, 
lie undergoes an initiation ceremony under his Ijingayat 
Guru who invests him with the insignia of a mendicant, 
riz., jolifif' (h«R) beads, ochre coloured cloch, ashes, a conch, a 
bell, a gourd, a cane and twisted hair. The disciple in 
return lias to pay some contribution of inon(\y annually to 
In's (iuru. 

Once a year, they worship Akkainma aGoddess of topes. 

The pujari is generally a K(^racha, and the devotees take 
offerings of fried Bengal gram, fried rice, pulses and cocoa- 
nuts. The piijari burns camphor and incense and returns 
tlie eatables as prasadn. Sometimes a. sheep or a goat is 
killed, a id women carry an (‘ffering of s\ve('l rice 

Hour. I'hey call this puja, 

Gangamma is a cornmou village go bless to which all 
the castes including the Sanyasis show their reverence by 
attending its annual jatra. 

The yearly festival of SivarAtri is observed with 
peculiar reverence. The house is cloamnl, all the members 
bathe, and besmear themselves with ashes In the evening, 
they keep an image of a bull and their (*onch and bell on 
a plank and worship them with flowers, iuccmse and 
offerings of fruit and unboiled cow gram. In their eostacv 
they cry aloud and repeat the name of Siva turniiig to- 
wards the skies and blowing conch and ringing bells. 

During the niglit they keep a vigil sitting round a blazing 
fire and narrating stories of their wandoi’ings The next 
morning tliey have a rich l)reakfa.st to make up ^or tlie 
previous day’s abstinence. 

They consid(3r all rivers as sacred and bathe in them 
whenever they got a chance. 

When they pu/chase a new cloth t hey first (h'dicate it to 
an anthill, the suj)[)Osed abode of serpents, before^ using it. 

rhoy believe in omens, oimch's, and magic and sorce?*y. 

They often wear chaians (Yantra) against attacks of evil 
spirits. 

These believe that they have been living all along byocoupation 
niendicancy and that they arc not permitted to practise 
^uiy manual occupati in. Kven carrying ea.rtli or fucH for 
lure is considered an offence against the caste, and is pun- 
ished with the fine of a haint, (4 As. 8p.). Few possess any 
I'inds and they never cultivate them personally. They are 
uiostiy illiterate, and such as know anything spend their 
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timo in singiiijf praises of Vira-bhikslia or of Naranap[)a 
Swami, tlie latter a jogi who had gathered a number of 
followers and built an asylum for them at Kaivara in the 
Chintamani Taluk. 

'I'hoy seem to have had some connection with the watch 
and ward of cremation grounds, and it is said by them 
that one Virabahn the ancostoi' of Kulavais, succeeded in 
ousting tliem and usurping the office. The lattei’ however 
r((oognise theii- more ancient right by giving them a share of 
the fees colh^cted. 

In their begging rounds, tlu'y sometimes perforin 
feats of magic and jugglery, and tlu'y practice divination 
by professing to read the incidents of Kamayana and 
Bharata from a ])alni leaf book. They occasionally sell 
drugs of some medicinal virtue lor stomach-ache, head- 
ache, jaundice, and scorpion bite. 

As a class they are indohml and intemperate. They 
somke ganja and drink liqnor. Begging being their 
profession, they lead a wandering life and make their rounds 
principally in the tracts. Their chief seats in 

the Stat(( ar(' (Ihintamani, Srinivaspur, Mulbagal, Kohu', 
Maliir, ('liikl)allapiir and (jioribKlniir and parts of Hassaii. 
'I'liey do not move with bag and baggage and bnilding 
ntaterials as the Vodkas and Koraclias, They leave 
their women at lioine and bt'foi-e starling, consult an'ong 
lliemscives as to the direction ami probable period of each 
man’s wanderings so that his wlnweabouts may be easily 
learnt. Each one is at liberty to change the direction of 
bis tonr or the country of his peregrinations but cannot 
prolong the ])eriod of his return unless detained by sickness 
or other good grounds. If he fails to appear within tlir 
period otherwise, he is tried by his Knlapedda and the 
Panchayat and is mulcted in a fine payable to the caste. 

When pressed by necessity, their women may also go 
out for begging, hut if tluyv should stay away from home 
in the night without the company of another woman, they 
are liable to he outcasted. 

Tlieir houses resemble the temporary sheds ordinai ily 
hiiilt by the raiyat class when they camp out during 
plague time. The sheds are 'Tonerally built on waste lands, 
thatched either with .straw or sugar-cane grass. 

'I’he ram dress themselves in ochre coloured long coat 
and tie a waist cloth. They should not shave off thcii' 
mustachios or the hair of the head. They do not dress 
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tlieir hair but twist it into a rope by applying the milk of 
G(hi{ or other fig tree or some gum. They wear a silver 
armlet and a brass ear-ring. Their women wear silver 
and glass bangles, nose ring and a coil of palm leaf 

in their ear-lobes. They have a string of glass beads 
round their neck. There is no noticeable difference in 
appearance between their women and those of the other 
beggar classes. 
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KUMBARAS. 


Kumbaras arc makers of earthen pots and tiles, and 
form an hnportant section of a village community. They 
numbered, according to the Census of 1901, 43,418, of 
whom 22,839 were males. The largest number of them is 
found in the Mysore District, the rest being scattered in 
the remaining districts. Owing to the reluctance of the 
Sivacluir section among them to return themselves as 
Kumbaras, it is likely that their number, according to the 
Census, is below the mark. 

'I'he caste is commonly knpwn as Kumbaras 
One section describe themselves as belonging to the family 
of Gunda Brahma or Gun(Jabhaktaru 

while another section say they are the 
descendants of Salivahana the reputed 

originator of the Era of that name. Those that have em- 
braced Lingayatism arc gradually disowning the name of 
Kumbiiras, and when pressed for an answer, say that they 
are langayats who have adopted the profession of pot-mak- 
ing. Kumbaras have no other names. The proper honorific 
sullix of their name is Setti ; but ox’dinarily men add Apjxt, 
Ajiya or Anna and women Amma or Akica to their names. 
Kumbiira is from Sanskrit Kumbhakara, maker of pots, 
and the other names mentioned I’efer to their supposed 
descent from persons bearing those names. 

The pi’ogenitor of the caste is said to have been one 
Gundayya, also styled Gunxjabrahma. Ho is believed 
to have sprung from Guuda or the fireplace in which the 
thi’eo gods of the Triad together offered sacrifice. Ho 
was appointed to make pots for the use of earthly beings. 
The section who style themselves as Salivahanas separated 
from the main I'ody in coui’se of time. They trace their 
origin from Salivahana, said to have been begotten by a 
Brahman on a damsel of the potter caste. A learned 
Brahman, while away from home, discovered that offspring 
impregnated at a particular moment would become a 
mighty king, and was hastening back to meet his wife. 
Wlxen he arrived at the bank of the Krishna, a storm 
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overtook him arul he was obliged to seek shelter in the house 
of a potter. The Incky hour was fast approaching, and 
the Brahman l)ecame more and more impatient. The pottei-, 
on learning what it was tliat was troubling the Brahman, 
begged him to allow his daughter to share the luck of the 
auspicious moment and Salivahana was the fruit of the 
union. 

The boy was left with liis mother in the f)otter’s 
house and was duly instructed in tlie trade. As ho gi*ew 
up, however, ho sliowed an inclination to neglect his proper 
work and took a delight in manufacturing toy soldi(>rs, 
liorses and implements of war. ITc stored them all care- 
fully in a room, though his grandfather would have Ix^en 
glad if the boy would desvote liis time to tiie more useful 
work of making pots. The king of the country, who liad 
a bad rcputalion as an oj:)prossor of the poor, sent his 
inessengej’s to extort money ; and wlnm they reached tlu* 
old ])otter’s house, Salivahana jeered at them and drov(‘ 
them away with whips. 'J'he complaint reached the king 
who natui’ally got angry and oialeiaa! a small company of 
men to raze tlie potlci*’s house to the gi'ound and to drag 
tlie presum])tiious boy to his i)resenco. The young man in 
the meanwhile had opened tlio dooi* of Ids magazine and 
S[)rinkled holy water on the toys that he had stored there'. 
The men and animals came to life and a fnlly equipped 
army was ro<ady at his service. The king’s men wei*o cut 
to pieces aiul later on tlu' whole army was utterly routed 
and the king himself slaiji. Salivaliana seized the throne 
aiid ruled the country very successfully. 

There are thn^e main divisions among tlie Kuinl)aras: 
'^relugu Kumbaras cthorwiso known as 

Sajjana Kuinbaius Kannada Kunibaras 

jnid Jhngayat Kumbaras 

There are said to be two more divisions styled 
Kudipaitala and Tamil Kumbaras 

The former is a division found in almost all the castes, 
tlie woiiien wbei’eof wi'ar their garment (Sire) so as to 
allow its loose end to fall on the right sliouldor, and the 
latter division is linguistic and applies only to the Tamil 
speaking section, of whom there are few in the State. 


Notk. ISqiig-Hias, spokiMi ot in the ("ensus Report of l.OOi, wore, 
it appears, division ot Knrnl)ar€as wlio wove dyeing* olotli wil^i 
indigo colour. This section is scai*cely foiuid now in the State. 
It is also rejmrtcd that some Kurn))aras drew toddy and were 
hence called J<Jiga Kninbaras, 
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These divisions aro not only Gndo.i>'atnoiis but do not some- 
times cat together. Ihie third division who wear tlie Linga, 
are, for all practical purposes, considered as Jjingnyats, 
following the rites and cci-onionics peculiar to that sect 
and having a Jangama as their priest. 

There is little doubt that the Lingayat section aro re- 
oent converts from the main body. Some, however, name- 
ly, the Sajjana section, state that they were all Lingayats 
originally but lost rank by taking to drinking and flesh- 
eating. It is said that one of them who was possessed of 
extraordinary powers was put out of caste for indulging 
himself in thes(‘. forbidden [)ractices. To revenge himself 
he sent plagiui and [)estilen(‘e amongst them and would not 
relent till most of his casteiiioii joined and partook of the 
foj*biddon food and (bank. Only a few who had fled from 
their lionios remained as Ijingayats. 

Kannada Kuinbaras have a large nnmlior of exoga- 
mous divisions, but many, especially those in tlie Mysore 
District, have forgotten ihein. 1 die names, as usual, re- 
present some material ol) j(u;t, siudi as a ])lant or an animal, 
and the members of a division ()I)servo the usual pi'ohibi- 
tions against coating, cutting or otlierwis(' iuierferiug with 
the object i*epreseid ing that division, ddie following aro 
a few of them ; — Kasturi musk) kula, Samautige 

erysauthomum) kula, Niigara cobra) kula, 

Keiidavare lotus) kula, and Bavala a 

di'ug) kula. 

The Sajjaiia Kuinbaras had, they say, one hundred and 
eight divisions formerly, but many of thorn having subse- 
r|uoiitly liccome Lingjiyats, the number has been I’educed 
to sixteen. Some of tlieiii bear the names of material 
(jbjocts to which they show tlic usual respect, while most 
01 them bear territorial names. 

The Lingayat Kuinbaras arc also said to have similar 
exogamous divisions but those of them who live in towns 
give out, like other Lingayats, ftvo gotvas named after 
Ueniika, Daruka, Oajakarna, Ulumlakarna and Visva- 
karna. 

A woman is considered impure for ten days on giv- 
ing birth to a child. During this period of [lollution, the 
woman is confined in a room at the door of which aro 
idaced an old shoo and a crowbar to scare away the evil 
spirits. Old rags are received from the neigh l)onrs for the 
nliikVs bed. On the eleventh day, the mother and the 
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child are bathed and the mother is given some stimulating 
drugs to keep warm. For the purification ceremony, the 
Kannada Kumharas invite a Brahman, while the others 
have their own priests. The child is named and put into 
a cradle in the evening. In some cases either an astrolo- 
ger or a soothsayer is consulted as to the name. 

Unlike the other Lwigayats, the Lingayat Kumharas 
observe birth pollution for ten days, but the ceremonies 
connected with the birth arc the same as those among 
other Liugayats. On the day of the birth of the child, a 
Jangarna priest is called. His feet are washed and a drop 
of this Avater is put into the child’s mouth. On the 
eleventh day, after the bath, a Linga is given to the child 
which the mother keeps witli lier till he is old enough to 
take charge of it. 

’I'here are no names peculiar to the caste. M6pura])])a 
may be taken as a name very commonly used among them. 
Opprobrious nanies are given, and for the same reason as 
in other castes. Nioknames such as Gidda (dAvarf), 
Kariya (black), Kempa (red) ai-e also common. 

The confined woman becomes fully purified only at 
the end of the third month, when she offers Pn ja to Ganga 
at a well and visits a temple in the evening. The tonsure 
ceremony to tiie child takes place generally in the third 
year and in the case of Lingayat Kumharas, Diksha or the 
ceremony of initiation into the mysteries of the Lingayat 
cult, takes place wlien the child is about ten years of age. 

Adoptiou. Adoption is alloAved and practised Avhen a man has 

no natural-born son alive. i A brother’s son or a boy be- 
longing to the same division, is preferred ; but if no such 
hoy is available an outsider may be taken. A man may 
adopt his daughter’s or sister’s son, but cannot adopt his 
oAvn brother. The ceremonies observed are the same as 
in other castes of a similar status. 

Mii Tiai’'f. Marriages may be infant or adult ; but of late, oAving 
to the influence of liiglici* castes, such as Bralimans, infant 
mai-riage is becoming very popular among the Avcll-to-do 
people and those living in toAvns. As already observed, they 
have both eudogaraous and exogamous divisions and there 
IS nothing peculiar to the caste in the matter of prohibited 
relationships for marriages. Exchange of daughters is 
ulloAved but is not common. Polygamy is permitted and is 
practised only Avhen the first Avife either has no children 
or is inflicted with an iucui'ahlo disease. But polyandry 
is Unknown. 



Fop settling the marriage, the bridegroom’s [)arty 
go to the girl’s house announcing that they wish to eat 
sweets.” The Oppu Vilya, or agreement by 

exchange of TamMla, then takes place and some presents 
are given to the girl. 

The marriage proper may take place eitlier in the boy’s 
or in the girl’s house. Tho first day is devoted to the 
worship of their family god (god’s feast) and to the 
propitiation of the deceased ancestors by the olferings of 
clothes and food, before a Kalasa installed in tlieir name. 
On the evening of that day, a paiidal is erected on twelve 
pillars, one of which, the milk-post, is brought ceremonially 
by the maternal unele of either [)arty and sot up by married 
women. In the same night, Arivch.iis (or sacred pots ) are 
brought from another Kninbara’s house. 

Next day early in the mor'ning, the bride and the 
bridegroom get their nails pared and bathe in Majeiuru. 
After presenting some bangles to married women, the girl 
is made to put on new l^anglos, and new clothes and orna- 
ments. This is styled J3anna BangaraSastraf^^^sOonoD’UD;^ j 
cermony of clothing and ornamenting). The l)i’idcgroom, 
in tlie meanwhile, is dressed in new clothes and conducted 
to the temple. After a short stay there, Avhen the clothes 
jewels, tiu'meric and other articles are sent to the girl’s 
house, lie is taken to the marriage pandal by his parents- 
in-law, with a Bluishiiiga tied to the forehead, and a dagger 
in his hand. An Arati is waved before him at the entrance 
and then he goes and stands on the dais facing the west. 
The bride is brought tliere by her maternal uncle and 
made to stand opposite to him with a screen dividing tlie 
two. 

Then the thro Aving of cummin seed and jtiggory on 
each other’s head at the appointed time, pouring of Dhare 
water, tying of the Tali and Kaukamis and other items 
take place in the usual course as in other castes. After 
going round the Milk- post ” and worshqiping the 
Aruiidhati star, the couple bow before the Ariveni pots, 
get the Bhashingas removed by the maternal uncle and 
cat the common moal served in dishes before the Ariveni 
pots. 

Among the Saj jana Kuml)aras, the Piija of their tribal 
deity Gnnda Brahma is held the next day. All bathe and 
put on Ma^i (washed) clothes. The image of the god is 
brought from their Kattemaue for the occasion and the 
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lYijii is done by u man o£ the Devara sub-division. Afiei 
worship, tUo idol is taken in procession through all the 
Kutnbara streets. On return to the house, the bridal 
])air make their offerings to the god. Then Tirtha and 
Prasada are distributed to all. 

The Nagavali takes place the next day, in which the 
chief events are the bringing of ant-hill earth, worshipping 
]):indHl posts and the worship of Siinhasana in the evening. 
The Sajjana Kiniibaras are very punctilious in the inattei 
of distribution of Tnrnbulas. For examplo, fourteen Tarn- 
biilas must l)e given for Gauda division, eight d'anil>ula^ 
for eacli of Devara and Chaudi i divisions and six Tambula? 
for Madanapii division. Tambillas are also sot apart on 
this occasion for other sections of Kuinbaras. This niglit 
‘‘Milk-post” is loosened and the next day the bride 
and the bridegroom, with some of their relatives, go to 
the bridegroom’s village, •and after a sojourn of a few 
days there, the bride returns to her father’s house. 

Some of tliem got a lirahman to regulate theii 
ceremonies while others perform them uudei* the dircictiou 
of their own Gowda. 

TTie bride price varies from twenty-live rupees to Hfty 
rupees. A widower has not to pay anylhiiig more but, a^ 
a matter of fact, an addilioual jewel styled Savati liaiigarr 
co-wife’s gold) is generally demanded. 

If the girl has already come of age, the couple arc 
generally allowed to live together from any subsequent 
auspicious day, without any further ccronioiiy, but some 
observe the custom of having a separate ceremonial for it, 
In such a case, the ceremony begins on a Thursday and emh 
oil a Saturday, It is the custom in some places to allow 
a [)oriod of Ihreo months to elapse between the marriage 
and the coiisummatiou ceremony. 

When a girl attains [luberty, she is considered impuri’ 
for three days, when she is made to live in a shod ot 
green leaves. The usual precautions against the attacks 
of evil spirits are taken and an elderly woman sleeps with 
the girl during the nights. She bathes on the fourth day, 
but is not admitted into the inner [lart of the house till the 
sixteenth day has passed, when she is taken to a river 
and does Gaiigapuja. If the girl has been already married, 
the Osage ceremony takes place this day. In the case 
ot unmarried girls, Osage is not observed now but is p^'*^ 
off to some day before the ceremonies in eonueetioii with 
the marriage commence. 
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Widow marriafyo is gonerally allowed, but. is not Widow 
popular with some sections, especially that of Sajjana 
Iviimbaras, though some of them scorn anxious to veintro- 
duco the practice. 

The remarried widow labours, as in other castes of 
ii smiliar status, under such disadvantages as not entering 
the marriage paridal and her offspringformiug a separate 
line at least for three generations. The bride-price is 
Rs. 12^. No regularly married woman takes part in the 
coromoiiics and in some places they do not see the face of 
ij\\Q remarried widow for three days. 

Divorcee is not popular, and takes place only among the Divoive. 
more backward portion of the caste living iu villages. 

The divorced woman rn ly iiot marry a second tim(\ IP 
the divorce is brought about l)y the adultery of the woman 
with a man of the same caste, the latter has to pay the 
aggrieved luisband bis inarriago expenses, xidultery with 
n man of tlie same caste may be condorKMl on payment oP 
a small fine. An unmarried girl liocoming pregnant by 
a mail of the same caste may bo married to him in the 
lower form oC marriage styled Kndavali (union). 

Except iu the case of hypers or [)ei*sons wlio iruu^t with Dofitli 
an unnatural death, by wild beasts oi‘ otboi'wise, the 
corpses of Kuiiibaras arc buried. y\ll carry the dead body 
iu a lying posture, exce[)t the Lingayats, who carry it in a 
sitting posture and bury it according to t he core3monios ol)- 
sorved by other fjingayats. Among the 8ajjana Kuml)aras 
persons carrying the cor|)se put on a Janivara (sacred 
thread) and also invest tlio dead body Avith one. I^hese 
ilireads are removed and tliroivn into the grave while 
lining it up. If a widow survives, she is made to excliauge 
Taml)ula Avitli the dead body, as indicating a final fare- 
well. After interment all go to a well or a river, bathe 
and return to see a light kept burning on ibe spot Avhere 
tfio deceased ex|)ired. 

The tliird and eleventh day ceremonies take pla(*e 
as in other castes, such as Okkaligas, They observe pollu- 
tion foi‘ ten days for the nearest agnates, and three days 
for more distant ones. For the death of a dangliter’s son, 
they simply bathe over head to got rid of tlio pollution. 

They do not observe Sradcllias, but on the Mahalaya- Now- 
uiooii day, they offer rice doles and money to Brahmans to 
propitiate all the deceased ancestors. 

Kumbaras worship both Siva and Vishnu as well as Religion, 
the ordinary local deities. Even the Lingayats among 
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tlioiTi, reverence Vishnu and sometimes bear Vaishnava 
names. Tlicir tribal god is known by the name of Kum- 
l)hesYara (god of pots) to whom tlie non-Lingayat Ku- 
mlniras offer animal sacrifice. At Minakanagurki, in the 
Goribidnnr Taluk, there is a temple dedicated to one 
Kondappa who had been an Avadhuta during his life-time. 
An annual Jatrais held at this spot and they generally take 
advantage of the occasion to settle their caste disputes. 

TMiey worship also tlic implements of their profession, 
such as the kiln, Chakra or the wheel, Kolu or the stick 
with which they turn the wheel, and the stone used for 
beating and finally giving shape to the vessels. They 
hold a grand worship of their tribal god during marriag(\s 
on the day after the Dhare. 

Mopiiri Bhairava is another of tlieir special deities of 
wliich they often keep an image in their houses for wor- 
ship. 

Kumbaras have generally adhered to their original 
industry, that is, making of pots and tih'S. Tliey used to 
dye cloths formerly, but that profession has almost coin- 
plotely gono out of use now. potter is one of the 

i*ecognised village functionaries, and in placets still 
under tlic influence of the old customary regime, ho gets 
his yearly fees in kind and supplies earthen pots free to the 
raiyats. lie was also bound to sup])ly pots required for 
communal purposes, such as Piija of the village deity or 
common feeding, lie ranks biglier than the washerman 
and the barber. 

The Kumbara works with the most rudiiiiontary tools, 
lie gets his earth out of a field sot apart for the purpose, 
or digs it out of the bod of a tank. The clay is well mixed 
by being trodden on, and is generally transported in 
carts to the place of work. The wheel is made of twigs 
and lenves bound together on two cross twigs and plaster- 
ed over witli mud mixed with hair or other similar binding 
material. It tmnis on a pivot (an iron peg or nail) fixed on 
a ])edestal of mud. He turns it about deftly with a long 
stick which liel])shimto do work without bending hisbacdc. 

The tiles and pots are turned out with considerable 
speed andthey are all dried in the sun and afterwards baked 
in a round oven in which the articles arc placed. 

Kumbaras are regarded as pretty high among the 
Hudra classesandcomencxtonly to Okkaligas and Kurubas. 
Tfiiey follow rlio Hindu law of inheritance. The Kannada 
section of the Kumbaras, it is said, admit persons of higlnH’ 
mstes into their own, but the other division strictly prohibits 
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such con version. But all sections readmit persons thrown 
ont oi: their caste, the usual ceremony, such as procuring 
theiu Tirtha and Prasada, slightly burning the tongue with 
a gold bit or a margosatwig, being observed. They eat in 
tlio houses of Okkaligas and Kurul)as, and Bestas, Agasas 
and Bedns eat in their houses. Kumbaras are flesli eaters, 
but abstain from liquor. They belong to the Eighteen 
Phanas and their caste sign, namely, the wheel, is shown on 
the spoon and tlu' ladle, the insignia of the Eighteen Phanas, 
and they are served by the Chalavadi, the servant of their 
P liana group. 

Kumbaras arc a well-organised body and each section 
has its own caste government, but it is said that when- 
ever an important question alfecting the whole caste has 
to bo considoi’ed, the headmen of all these divisions join 
together. IJuring marriages not only are the heads of 
their own groups respected, but tl oseof other divisions are 
given Maryada Tambulas. Thus, it is said, that when a 
marriage takes ])laco in the house of a Kuinbara of the 
Lingayat persuasion, Tambulas are given or sent to the 
headmen of the non- Lingayat Kumbara group. 

There is nothing ])oculiar in their dress. The women 
of the Sajjana Kumbara section do not put on the nose 
screw ; and when (jucstioued as to the origin of the custom, 
tliey say that the man wlio went to fetch it during a mar- 
riage did not return in time ami the marriage had to bo per- 
formed witliout i(. Hence the woimai could not wear the 
ornament afterwards. Kumbara women get tattooed 
between tlie ages oi ten and twenty, with such ordinary 
designs as a plantain tree, and a bunch of glass bangles 
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TJPP A'R AS. 


Upparas or llppaligas as they are called in the 
Mysore District are found all over the State. Their number 
according to the last (lensus (1901) was 10<>,207, consisting 
of 53,836 males and 52,:}7l females. 'I’he distribution of 
these people by districts shows that they are most numerous 
in the Mysore District, Their rate of increase for the 
decade ending in 1901 was about 19 per cent. 

Their common name is Llppara or Uppaliga 

(siroS^s?7i) in the Mysore District. They call themselves 
Melsakkareyavaru j) and in formal corrcs- 

jiondence, they address (jne another as Sagaravamsada- 
varu Korebandiyavaru jg a 

less usual name Set|ri and Gauda are the honorific 
snffixes added to theii- names besides the f’oncral titles, 
.^[jpa, Ayya and Anna. 'I'hose Upparas who an; engaged 
in ihe manufacture of earth salt are sometimes fiddressed 
with Pdyi added to their poi'sona] names. Amtna (mother) 
and Akka (sister) are added to names of women, 

IJppaia and Uppaliga both mean manufacturers of 
salt, Uppu being the word for salt. They call themselves 
Medsakkareyavaim, i.e., those of Mclsakkare, the latter 
word (literally, sugar of a better sort) l)eing used as a 
eu])hemism for salt. Sagaravam.sadavaru (^.c., descendants 
of Sagara) must have been invented for them by some 
ingenious person, as according to a Purana story, Sagara or 
the Sea was dug out by the children of Kmperor Sagara, 
thus connecting the natne again with salt, 'i'he name 
Kh'chawti is given (o (hem on account of their being 
(.nti'iisted with the task ot attending to repairs of tanks, for 
which they generally hold some inam lands. 

The language which they talk varies with the place 
they live in. In the Kolar and Bangalore and parts of 
I umkur Uistricts, they talk Tolugu and in the rest of the 
dtate, Kannada. Some of the Uppaligas who live in the 
I’aaiil country and are called Uppaligars, speak Tamil ; 
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and ifc is reported tliat this diversity of language does not 
act as a bar against eating together or intermarriage. 

They have, as usual, some fantastic stories concerning 
their origin. One is that Pilrvati finding food tasteless 
complained to her Ioi*d, who created a man from a drop of 
his sweat, and commissioned him to manufacture salt out of 
cartli ; and as he pleased his divine patrons, he was blessed 
with a large progeny, who were directed to have salt mak- 
ing as their pi'ofcssion. The other story is that they are 
the descendants of the sixty thousand sons of Kmperor 
8agara, who unjustly treated a Rishi named Kapila as a 
thief of their father’s sacrificial hoi-se and were reduced to 
ashes by the power of his curse. The slender basis on 
which both these stories rest, seems to bo tlio salt found 
both in the sweat of the body and in the water of the sea 
which was believed to bo dug by Sagara’s sons. 

They profess to have lived originally in the tract 
round Kasi, and thence to have migrated south thi-ough 
Katnagiri and Dhannavarain. 'Phey gradually spread in the 
Mysore State. ’Phey ar(i said to have carried with them 
tlunr tribal god Ohaiinakesava, for whicli they have built 
tcm])les, such as that in Korlahatti., Chitaldrng District. 

The IJppars were probably a single homogeneous 
caste oi'iginally, but they are now divided into a nnmber 
of eu(loga,mons groups on accotint of dispei’sion in different 
places and adoption of dithn’ent professions. Horne of 
them despise the original name and style themselves 
Banajigas — an appellation adopted hy a large nninboi' 
of persons who wish to rise in social status, liy language, 
Uppars are either' ’Pelugu or Kaunatla, and there is no 
iutermarriago hetwoeu these sections. Those who are 
bricklayers and masons and are generally iii easy circum- 
stances call themselves, especially in an<l about Bangalore, 
Telngn Band jigas ; they are also known as Gare Uppai'as 
(Moi'tar IJppat'as). Other divisions are Sada-Upparas ( Bni'e 
Uppai’as I andSnnna Upparas, the latter being lime-bnrnors. 

Kallnkuliga Upparas also called 

Janivara Upjuiras eru5j3.^Ddo) who we.ar the sacred 

thread, work as stone masons. 

U[)pajigas who live in the Mysoi’o Distract and the 
adjoining Ib itish territory, where tliey are known as Uppfi- 
lians, constitute also a scpai’ate division. 

Mole Upparas are mostly Tolugu speaking people 
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except those in tlio Mysore and other purely Kannada 
districts. They are so called because they still adhere to 
tlieir original occupation, making earth-salt. They are also 
called Kerebandiyavaru and keep herds of he-buffaloes 
wliich tlicy employ to carry earth for repairing tank 
l)nuds. These are looked down upon by the other division 
and are, as a matter of fact, little bettor than Oddas. 

There is also said to be a division known as Dombar 
lj])pciras wlio like the Dombars are itinerant 

acrobats and tumblers. They, however, do not dedicate 
llioir women as Hasavis or allow them to play in public. 

The oxogamous divisions are known as Kulas or Beda- 
gus. The names given are of some plant, animal or other 
material object, which tla^ monibors of that division refrain 
from cutting, eating or otherwise utilizing. Those of the 
same kula cannot intermarry, and their union is considered 
incestuous and brings on expulsion fi*om caste. The divi- 
sion is based on relationship through males, 

A list of exogarnmis divisions is giveai in th(i Appendix. 

It is considered not rjuito proper to allow the newly 
married woman to remain in Iicr husband’s house for her 
first conlinoment. She is taken to her parent’s wliorc she 
is treated with spi'cial care and precautions against real 
and faiKuod dangers. Wlicn a child is born, a washerman 
cai'rios the information to the father who gives him a 
jircsont. On the third day a pit is dug in the yard of the 
house tlic navel cor ■ and the afterbirth are buried in it in an 
oartliern jug and a l)rancli of hlkka plant and of Kajli are 
stuck on it. (looked food is offercKl at the place and distri- 
buted to children. ^Plie name-giving ceremony takes place 
on the eleventh day, when the mother and the cliihl are 
bathed and thus gel rid of the pollution. The usual dinner 
is given to the castemon. In some places Brahmans arc 
called to yinrify i.lie house and to bless the mother and 
child by placing couseci*ated rieo on her head. 

' he name usually given is iluit of an ancestor or of 
tlio family dinty. But if the child should subsequently 
fall ill, it is considered as inauspicious and changed in con- 
sultation with an astrologer or a soothsayer or a flower 
oiac.h^'^ i)i a. tomplc\ The giving of opjirobrious names is also 

^ Wlieii a |)ij!*soii wislies to know wlictlier a ^iven course is pro- 
l>itious or Jiot, lio gets Puju made in a temple, and prays for guidance. 
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common as among other castes of a similar status. There 
are no peculiar names among them. As most of them are 
Vaishnavas, the names of this deity are more common than 
th®se of Siva. Names of endearment such as Puttii, Sami, 
Magu, are very common. 

The tonsure cei’emony takes place in the 3rd or tlie 
.5th year of the child. It is always held before the shrine 
of their family deity, to which they go on an auspicious day 
with some relatives. The ear holes of the child are also 
bored then and a caste dinner is given. The relatives 
present the child with some coins and fried grain and the 
barber is given some presents. 

Adoption is allowed as among other castes. A 
brother’s son is preferred but any one may bo taken, pro- 
vided ho is unmarried. When a boy is adopted into a dif- 
ferent exogamous group, he has to eschew marriage with 
members of both his natural and his adopted group. 

It is not obligatory to marry a girl before puberty but 
such marriages am becoming the fashion, in imitation of 
the higher castes. In marriages after puberty, some 
ceremonies are said to be omitted, and they aro sometimes 
styled Male-hakuvudu marriage by 

putting on a flower garland. This however entails Jio loss 
of status. Women may remain unmarried if they choose. 

In intermarriage, not only tlie same Kula but allied 
Kulas are also to be avoided. An elder sister’s, but not a 
younger sister’s daughter may be married. Two sisters may 
be taken in marriage by the same man, provided ho does not 
marry tlie younger before her elder sister. The remain- 
ing degi’ces of prohibited relationship are the same as are 
generally kept in other castes. There is no objection to the 
exchange of daughters in marriage between two families. 

ITpparas are cut up into a number of professional 
groups, wdiich have in course of time become endogamous 
divisions: tiuis tlie (liire Ujiparas who were originally of the 
same division as the salt making Upparas now decline to 
intermarry with the latter, and have given them the nick- 
name of Koi’acha ll[)paras, as Korachas follow the trade of 
selling salt. 

Balavali or suitability of the couple (as shown by a 

If n llowop drops esjiodrtlly to ilio right side* of tlie idol Hit the time, it 
is taken as .uj auspicious sign and it is said that the god or goddess 
has “ given a fiowor,” 
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cortain agreement in names) is examined by an astrologer. 
Then the match is settled by the ceremony of Vijyada 
Sastra whcm the fatlior of the boy with some 

pei’Soiis go to the girls’ house with turmeric, Kmikuma, 
cocoanuts and other things and present her with a Sire and 
a bodice cloth and sometimes a jewel. ^ 

The actual marriage extenils over fivi^ days. On the first 
(Jay the boy and the girl are separately anointed, bathed 
and besmeared with turmeric. This is called Madavaniga 
Sastra. The second day is styled Cliappai’a or Devai'Uta. 
This day the marriage jiendal is erected on 12 pillars with 
a tlalukambha. Ariveui pc^ts are brought and installed 
in the house. A party of married women proceed to a 
river and after worshipping Ganga, bring water styled 
8astrada Nfru (ceremonial water) and use it for prepar- 
ing food t!iat day. In some places a sc^cond ceremony 
styled Nadumadavaniga Sastra is observ- 

ed when, as on the first day, the boy and the girl get a 
second smearing of turmeric. The next day takes place 
the ceremony of Dluire.t The boy and the girl undergo 
separately the nail-paring ceremony, and are bathed in 
Midenirn. T^heii the boy goes to the temple where he is deco- 
rated with Bhashinga tied to his forehead and is led to the 
marriage house in state, being accompanied by a best man 
known as Jodn Madavaniga who Ijrings with liirn a dagger 
rolled up in a red liandkerclHcf. When he approaches the 
pandal an A 'rati is waved to him and he is made to stand 
on the dais. The girl is conducted there*, by her maternal 
uncle, '^llien the bridal pair throw gingelly and jfiggory 
on each other’s head. The Tali-tying, which is the essential 
and binding portion of the ceremony , takes place amidst 
tlie din of the attendant musical band. Then the couple 
sit together, and tie Kankanas to each other, after which the 
ricc-])ouring ceremony takes place. Then thc}^ rise with 
the hems of their garments knotted togothei*, go round the 
milk post three times, the bridegroom leading the bride by 
the hand, look at the Arundliati star and go into the room 
wliere pots Ariveni are installed and bow to them. The 
ujaternal uncle removes the IJluishingas of the couple and 

* In some pljiCc^s, on tiin day wlinn thn Hcahnuin a^tloloLr(‘r li\c\s tne 
ttiy for Dhare, lie al.so iiaines the [>ersons who liavo to attend to tlie 
’several items of iiiarriago, such as, bcsiiieaiing the pair ami bringing 
the eereinoiiial water, 

t Tlie Uppajigas perform the Dhare eoremony in the evening, while 
theotlior sections observe it in the morning. 
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the latfcr witli their nearest relatives sit together to eat 
Buvva. I^hen the giving of Mnyyi or wedding ])resents 
takes place, d'his evening, the bridc^grooiu steals a vessel 
from his futher-in-law's house, runs away and hides in his 
own house. Tlie bride goes in iirocessioii, finds him out 
and brings him back. 

Next day Nagavali takes place, ^hlio couple sit to- 
gether and have their miils ])ared and after bathing, 
worship tbo j)illa.rs of the nia,i*riago pa.nda.l in the usual 
way. The couple go to the I'ivei^ in the Madi states, 
worshij) Ganga and bring two ])ots of walei*, which is used 
for cooking tlie day’s dinner. Tlum the usual pot-search- 
ing ceremony, and rhe removing of tlui Kankanas take 
place. 

This afteiaioon is observed tin' worship of Sinihasana 
or th(' iinprovisiMl seat*. The Vajamiin of the cast(' 
oiHciates at it and a sheep is generally killed near it. The 
Tambulas are distribut(‘d in the jiroscribod order. ^Phe 
marriage proper closes that evening with the ])roeossioii of 
the marri('d cou[>lo in tln^ strc'cts. ^Jdie next* dtiy a dinner 
on a Jaa*g(i scal(M\s giv(m, ami tlui bi'idcf, the ))rid(\gro()in 
and some otlu.us go to th(‘. bride’s house, and tlu' bridegroom 
ndurns one or two days aftci*. ^Plio milk post is kojit for 
about a month and it is removed aftc.‘r s<)mo milk is [lour- 
ed on it. 

The bi’ide [irice which they lia,ve to pay varies in differ- 
cuit lo('aJili('s belavcMui and d,() rup(n‘S. A widowia* 
has t*o [)ay t*wiee (lu^ usual sum, the additional amount 
being styled Haiili lihangara. eo- wife’s gold). 

'The total amount spent at a niaianagc' vari(\s with the con- 
dition in life of tdi(^ cont]*acting parhTs. It may Ik' i'oughly 
estimated at about lbs. r,t)0 for the bi*idt\groom and about 
Jvs. loo for t*lie bride. 

When a gi^'l attains pulxnTy, sIk' is k(^[)t ajoof in 
a coimer of the house forthiax* days and on tlie fourth, sIk^ 
bathes and la't iu's to a. shed inad('. of green leavi^.s. Hlie r(‘' 
mains tJu're lor alxjut’ b davs when slu' is ('xhibi((Ml eviU’V 
(wening in l,!ie company of mnrrit'd women who ai'c' 
invited. .\ t the mid of this [leiaod she is again bathed 
and taken int(^ the house. A diiimu* is given to the 
castci ])eO[)!e. In some places, the girl does not get rid el 
the pollution foi* about one nioiitli. About live or seven 
days befoi'e tin* cud of the month, she bathes and dressed 
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in \vasb(3d clothes, she is taken in the evening to a river 
or a tank in tlie coni[)any of married women. She does 
Piija to Ganga and brings home a ])otfnl of water. If she 
is already married, she waslies the feet of the husband with 
the water; but if nnmarried, she throws tlie watcu* on some 
Hovver plant, such as jasmine. Gonsnnnnal ion of marriage 
takes place afterwaials. 'TIk^ consnmmatfon of m;irj‘iagc 
of a girl iirn'ried after i)iilierty is put off for three months 
after the mari'iagc, as thei*e should bo no childbirth within 
a year of the maa*riage.^' 

Widow marriage is permitted and is freely ])ra,ctised. Widow 
It is said that a woman may iinuay as many times as she marriage, 
pleases, ])rovided that at the time of her marriage, she is 
either a widow or has been divorced. A widow cannot 
marry either her husband’s brother or any of his agoiatos 
and sometimes she has to avoid the whole Knla of her late 
husband, A bachelor is not generally allowed to marry a. 
widow, but if he insists on the eoniu'ction, ho is lii*st 
married to an Ekko plant ((Jalatropis giga-ntea). It is neces- 
sary that the consent not oidy of the father of the widow, 
but of the caste has to bo obtained for such a marriage. 

Ill some phuK'S, her late husband’s relatives have also to 
give their assent, 'riie Tajif tied by the previous husband 
along with other property bedonging to him is indairnc'd to 
his heirs with a liana stykMl ladc^ase 

money. The ccu’einony l.ak(\s place in the evimiiig at sun- 
set and only widows or remarried woimui assist at it. In 
some [ilaees the ceremony t.akes places oitla'i* befon.' a teni- 
|)le or in an nnoccuiiied honsc.c li» the ass(3mbly of caste- 
men, the intended husband pri'sents hoi’ with some jewels 
and a Sire a,nd a bodice cloth- She tlum ])iits on bangles 
and black glass beads which are the signs of married state 
of a woman. The eeromony gem^i'aHy takes place duidng 
the dark fortnight. ^Flu'- woman is sc'ated in a, dark ])lac(3. 
either a room or a t(?mple, btdiind the di)or ; the husband, 
with th(i permission of the cast(> [)(‘Ople who take their 
seats outsider, [lays down the Tora and a liiu' of Its. kj for 
the benetit of tiu' caste peo])le. lb* ihmi goes to the spot 
whore the woman is sitting and ti(3S tlu3 d'aji. Tdi(3 l)ii.iiga 

ll is possible' that this ]n*a(*ti(*i‘ of ])utliii^' off tin* actual coii- 
suiiniiai ion for lliree iiioiillis, v bicb is fairly coiiimoii, oriuiaab'd as a 
moans of making c.ortaiii Hial llic iiiarriod ANoiiiau iiilrodiicod no 
touuign orfspriiig int(j Uk' family. 

t Wlion a \va)niaii loses licr husband, slu‘ doc.' not. naaoxa; tbo 
unless slio wants i.o marry again. 
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Divorce and 
adultery. 


Gatida or tbo Kolkar of the caste, throws rice on their 
lieacls, and in some places gives three strokes with a rattan 
to the woman, and live to tlie man and declares that tliey 
liave become husband and wife, repeating the following 
foriiiula : — “ 

^ J7Zfi ,ZS ■ '^Cj-b" iSlJv Qbco 

cc;oou‘;>jo.” (Ill the |)rcsence of the older Guru, in the presence 
of the kinsmen, this woinan is given to you as wife. If you 
fail Iier, you will be liable to punishment.) 

It is the custom in some ])la(*-es that this inarriage 
cannot take place in the village of the fatlier or the second 
husband and should be celobralod in a different place. 
The pair do not return to tlnur village for some time and 
the woman docs not show her face to any married woman 
foi' three days. The rcmiarried widow is not admitted into 
all the ])rivilogos of the caste and in some places lier issue 
foi’iu a separate lino; but the difference betwi'on these two 
lines is, however, lost in two or three generations, llights 
of inheritanee, so far as Inu* previous issue arc*, coiiccnuiod, 
are not affected by the woman’s subsecpient marriage; and 
her issue by one liusl)and cannot succeed to the propert^^ 
of the other husband. 

The bride price for Ihis alliance is half that of a i*egu- 
lar marriages, and is always taken by tlio father of the 
woman. 

If the husband ami the wife fallout with each other 
oil account of tiui continued ill-trcaUiumt of the lattin* by 
the former or when tlu! wife commits adultery or tlie hus- 
band loses caste, a divoi*ce is jiermitfed. In such cases, 
the matter is laid before the caste Ihinchayat, Avho ad- 
judge tlu'. separation and the compensation lo be paid by 
the party at fault. In cases of adultei’y, the paramour of 
the woman is made to pay the marriage expenses of the 
husband in addition to some fine to the caste coniioil. 
Then the woman is made to rot urn the Tali tied by the 
husband, after which she may marry again in the Kiilike 
form. 

Adultery with a. man of a lower caste entails for- 
feiture of casti*. In other cases, it may be condoned at the 
option of tlu'. husband liy paynumt of a small fine to the 
caste. An unmarried woman who has lived with a man 
without marriage may be subseiiuently nnirried by him ; 
and if she Inis had a liaison with a man of a hig-hor caste, 

O 
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slio may be married to a caste man by Kutike. Those of the 
Gare section, liowever, do not tolerate such irregularities. 

Upparas do not dedicate girls as Basavis and fallen 
women are ])ut out of caste. They are branded with 
\^‘iislina.va symbols by Dasayyas, and wlien they die their 
bodies are dis[)ose(l of by the same fraternity. 

Upparas bury their dead, exc.epttlie bodies of lepers 
or pregnant women, vvdiicli are always burnt.* Disposing 
of the dead bodices by burial under heaps of stones (Kallu- 
sove nr Kallnbana) is also in vogue. As most of the Up- 
paras are Vaislinavas, the ceremonies peculiar to the non- 
iJraliman castes of that persuasion are observed. As soon 
as life is extinct, the information of the event is sent round 
to all tlieir castenien and the Yajanian and otlior people 
assemble. The Satani priest is sent for and he makes a 
(Hiakra out of some twigs and worslii[>s it before tlie 
corpst' with the offeriims of food and li(|uoi which he 
partakes of and distributes to the rest. The body is c.irried 
geuerall v on a bier, laid flat, but sometimes a Vimana is 
built and tlie body clothed and placed in a sitting 
posture. Dasayyas muster strong on the occasion ami repeat 
songs ill ])raise of Vishnu, as the procession is going. About 
midway the body is kept on the ground, which is on tliat 
account called Ilariscliandra’s temple, and the Dasay yas and 
the d\)*i ai’e presented with some money (styled Pedda- 
nika '-'gvVrt = Hs. 2v). Then the carriers change sides and 
carry the corpse straight to the grave. It is taken three 
Limes round the pit and is then buried as in other castes, 
[lie sou throwing the first sod of earth to close up the 
grave, iioles of grain and sometimes money ai’e distri- 
buted among the [)oor people ; and all return home, after 
bathing, to see the lamp lighted on the spot where tlie de- 
ceased expired.! 

Ill cases of cremation, the ashes are collected on tlie 
tliird (lay and thrown eitlu'r in water or on a green plant, 
f'ood, milk and ghee are offered on the grave and then on 
die ] 1th day, the important ceremony is observed. Those 
diat call in the services of a Satani priest worship tlie 
dliakra in tlie graveyard and then in tlie house at 
Hiidiiight (r/Wc tlu^ Golla account). lie gets a fee of 
ibiout i{s. 1 with some raw rations for liis services. 

* In .soiiio parts the bodies of j)uj*sojis dying on Fridays, wljctlier 
k‘])ers or lieiiltby, are burnt. 

t Tlioy keep a lamp and some water on this spot for 12 nights. 


Death cere- 
monies. 
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next day a feast is prepared at lioitie, to which 
all the relatives are invited. In the eveniiiii:, the chief 
inounicr witli some others, i^ocs to the Vishnu temple to 
have th(i gates of heaven opened for the departed soul and 
aft(u' the usual Puja returns home for dinner. The 
matenuil uncle and other near relatives present him with 
some new eloths before they return to their places. 

'Idle period of Siitaka is ten days for near agnates and 
tliroe days for children. Ihit some of it is bolievod to 
stick to iho nearest agnates till tlie end of the first month, 
when a Kalasa is set up and worshipped in the name of the 
dcc('-ased and a dinner given. They do not observe any 
])ollnt»i()n for tlio death of a daughter’s son? but only bathe 
once. During the ])eriod of mourning, they observe the 
usual abstinences, such as, not jjuttiiig on the caste mark, 
ami esehewing milk, sugar and flesh. They do not bnry 
anytliing else with a cor[)se. When it is bronglit out of the 
lionse, tln^^y tie some rice in the shroud, but before it is 
interred, tlic^ rice and the cloth arc tlirown out on the grave, 
on which a Miroo-pio i)iece is kept, which is taken by a 
Holey a. 

They do not perform Sai'ddhas ; but once a year on 
the Maluilaya Amavasya day, they do Phja to a Kalasa in 
the naimrs of all the (lec(‘ase(i am'.estors and distiabute raw 
ric(^, and oilier things to Dralimans, Jangamas and Satanis. 
On t1ie iMalianavanii and Now Yca.r days, they offer new 
clotln^s, (‘tc., to a Kalasa and some resoi't to tlanr family 
burial ground and apply sa-ndal paste, burn incense and 
brc'ak cocoannts bofoi'c the tombs. 

ll])|);iiais are mostly Vaishnavas, tlieir tribal god being 
(yha-imakesava. Tlnyy also woiship Siva and several of 
tlunii hav(' this god as their family deity. They make 
])ilgrimag('s to 1’irni)ati, Kadiri and Nanjangnd. They 
observe tlu' im[)ortant Hindu feasts such as, the New 
Year’s day, (Jowri and Gam 3 sa, the Dasara and Dipavali. 
On Sivaratri day fh(‘y fast till the evening and then give 
doles of j*aw provisions to Brahmans and Jangamas. 

worship all the village goddesses and the other 
minor gods and goddess(?s such as Dnrgamma, Yallamnia, 
Maramma and Snnkalamma. Tlie otlier o))joets of tlioir vvor- 
sliip ai’O tlio mounds of earth called on which 

they manufacture salt. On iniportant feasts they repair to 
th(?se place. >, bum incense and break cocoannts and offer 
Phjci ; but they do not sacriliee any animals to them. 
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Their Gurus are Srivaishnava Bralunans, who pay them 
poriodioal visits, ;rivo them Tirtha and get some fees. 

Some have Satanis as Gurus in jdace of Brahmans. 

U'pparas, as tlieir name implies, are tlie manufacturers Occupation, 
of oartli salt. I.u the interests of British Indian salt revenue, 
this industry is altogether prohibited within 5 miles of the 
British frontier. Elsewhere also it is in a languishing state 
and is dying out gradually. The process of making salt is 
simple. Idle cir(ailar mounds of earth which may be seen 
occasionally, with cii])s at the top are known as LTfipina- 
mblc (i.r., saline heaps), and are generally formed of the 
earth from which salt has been drained off. The crater or 
cup at the top is made about 5 feet in diameter and 2 feet in 
depth and its sides and bottom are roughly plastered with 
lime. A number of tliem arc connected by open channels 
with a reservoir lower down which is also made with chu- 
iiam-plasterod sides and bottom. In the dry season, saline 
(\irth is collected wherever it is found and carried to the 
mounds on l)urfaloes. li is thrown into the basins on abed 
of straw so as to fill them, and water is poured in. The 
salt is dissolvcid and the brine is carried off by the channels 
into the reservoir, ddie useless earth is removc^d and more 
saJine c'arth and water are added, till the reservoir is lilh^l 
wiiJi brine The lirpiid is then carried by vessels and 
poured into the pans which arc shallow basins about 8 
Tor'i sipiare, where it is evaporated by the heat of the 
sun ill the course of three or four days. The salt left, 
which is of dirty yellow colour in small grains, is then 
scraped off and carried on [lack buffaloes for sale. ddie 
article tlius mad(^ is somewhat bitter in taste and has 
more impurities than the sea salt, and on aeeoiint of the 
coinjiarative (jheapiiess of the latter, is not appreciated 
oxce[)t by the poorest in out-of-tho-way villai^os. In 
British India the maniifactiiro of earth salt was absolutely 
prohibited in 1(S80 ; and here it is all but extinct. 

As a consequence, most of the Upparas have changed 
their original occiqiation a.rid takem to agriculture, ddioso 
tliata.ro living in large towns are bricklayers and contraci- 
ers and ai*e in conqiarativcly cuisy circumstances. Some in 
the Sliiraoga District arc kitchen gardeners. 

. Upp= irU’S are a» settled [looplo and live in substantially Socaq 
Iniilt house. The bi’icklayers and the contractors have built status, 
lor themselves good houses, s[)acious and well ventilated, 
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Miscellane- 

ous. 


while those that arc agriculturists are hardly distinguish- 
able frofri others whose original occupation is agriculture. 
They live in the same quarters as other castes, and do no( 
suffer from any disabilities such as not being allowed 
to draw water from the common village well. But in large 
towtis, they have separate (piarters for themselves. The 
washoi’man and the barl>er give their services to the Up- 
paras witliout any objection. U])paras living in the adjoin- 
ing Britisli t(‘rrito}*ies often immigrate into this State’ dur- 
ing the salt-manufacturing season and after a tem[)orary 
residence go hack to their native homo. A section of the 
Uppiiras who arc tank diggers often emigrate to place? 
where their labour is in demand and then live in tempo- 
rary huts. 

Brail fnaiis are invited to help them in condnetinj^ 
marriage's and to jiurify their houses after the pollution 
of birtli and death. 'IMiey may render such siTvices with- 
out lowering tlioinsolves in the eyes of other Brahmans. 

Persons belonging to higher castes may bo admitted 
as momboi’S on undergoing certain ceremonies, one of whicli 
is to go round the caste assembly carrying a basket of salt 
on tlio head. Such admissions arc, however, rare, and tin. 
issue of such union are kept separate as a now line for one 
01- two generations, after which they become merged into 
the main body. 

They follow the Hindu Law of Iiilieritance and have 
belief in the omens, magic, etc. In the Mysore District 
whenever they have to swear in a caste council, they im- 
provise a seat styled Sangameswara*s seat and sweai 

l)y it (by toucliing it). They consult soothsayers whenever 
necessary ainl seem to have considerable faith in their 
prognosticat ions. 

Up])aras have a tribal constitution like other castes of 
a similar status. The Katloinanes are presided over by the 
Setties and Yajamans, who liave under thorn a beadle, styled 
Bandari or* Kolkai*. Their offices are hereditary and they 
get the usual p(‘rquisites of pan-supari on all important 
occasions The IJpparas belong to the Eighteen Pliana sec- 
tion and as such command the services of the Chalavadij 
the servant of tliis faction, whoso insignia, the boll and the 
ladle, bear also the Upparas’ pi’ofossional mark. 

LIpparasaro flesli-eators and oat mutton, fowls, venison 
and fish i)ut not Ijeef, or any reptiles. They are said not to 
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drink liquor, but are not very punctilious in this matter. 
The bricklayers, carpenters and contractors are very clean 
and bathe regularly, but those employed as salt-makers 
and tank-diggers are hardly distinguishable from Oddaa.* 
There is nothing peculiar in their dress and ornament, but 
in some places, women wear the big nose screw, which is 
also the characteristic ornament of an Odda woman. 'L'licir 
women got tattooed with the common designs. 

* n,ccoiiiit Monograph XL, p. 14- 
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APPENDIX. 


List oE Exogamons Divisions. 




A tree. 

A'lo 


Vog(ita])lo horl). 

Aiul;il;i 


Palankeen. 

A'no 


Elephant. 

Ai‘asiiia 


Turmeric. 

Araaii 


King. 

Bolada 


Wood apple. 

im\ 


Hilver. 

Chandii 

'I'lie moon. 

( Iliatri 


11 Miln'olla. 

Cliilnine 


Spring of water. 

Doddi 

z5vPCi 

Yard attached to 

Cd 

a house. 

Gaiida 



Ilont>’e 


Pongainia glabra. 

Ifoniui 


Gold. 

Ilulivaiia 

3Qv:)053e'>ro 


Jdgula 



Kagala 


A l.reo. 

KaD'galln 

m 

I’lack stomn 

Ka]ai>;a 

^o»/i 

A Iree. 

Kai’aL>a 

iS^or] 

.P(.l. 

KathaJ’i 


Dagger. 

Ka-st.uri 

_o 

Musk. 

Koiida 


Ihirning cinder. 

Kot turn ban' 

^j?^d oaoo 

—O 

(Joriaiuh'r. 

Kuduro 


1 lor.se. 

Mac la rasa 



Majiaiia 


Bath. 

Mal'li^c^ 

ro 

.) asinine. 

Manuka- 



Muclicliaja 


fjid 

Muttu 

_f) 

IVarl. 

Nachala 



Naii^ara 


Cobra. 

Nari 


.1 ae.kal. 

Keraln 


.lamliolana. 

8akka?'a 

Td^d 

Sugar. 

Sanua-kki 

r-ti -i- 

Kine rice. 

Santatti 

rdov3 

_o 


Setti 

ej 

Headman. 

Talaga 


A tree. 

Tuppa 

OvJ 

Clarified bntter. 

Yalapa 

od:>?»»3d 
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MONDARU. 

Moiidarii form a. small caste low in social scale General 

which has been cn oneonsly included under Jogis in tlie 
Census reports. It is therefore not possible to give any 
estimate of their number. The caste is said to liave sprung 
from a couple belonging to. the Mandala snb-division of the 
Beda easte who married each other in ignorance of their be- 
longing to the same exogamous section and were therefore 
put out of caste. Wven now a beggar of the Mondaru caste 
never enters tlie houses of JJedas and is not allowed to 
beg from the people of the Mandala section. 

The caste is generally known as Mondaru and some- Ncoim. 
times Banda in Telugii. The terms have come to denote 
obstinacy coupled with a lack of shame, but it is not easy 
to say whether the caste acquired the name on account of 
their character or the word its meaning as being the name 
of such a caste. They have no special caste titles added 
to their names, but tlu^y claim to belong to the Setti Phaua, 
that is, the right-liand grouj) of castes. 

'riiey S('em to be Telugu beggai*s and speak Telugu 
genei ally. They also know the language of the country 
they live in. Idiey have a dialect which resembles that of 
the Doiiiba?’s.* In their dialect they style a man of their 
caste as Makarigadu 

The caste which originally was one has reeoutly becoiiK'. Divisiuns. 
divided into four or five endoganious groups, llru^Mondaru 
Banda or Kakalu Mondaru 
Sikhandi Mondaru and Kastiiri 

Mondaru Urn Mondaru live in villages 

and are a little more advanced than the others. The 
second lead a wandering life and arc so called as they eat 
crow’s flesh. Sikhandi Mondaru are those who lie down 
in the streets for begging, covering the entire face with 
filth and mud to attract the attention of passers-by. Ihey 
are perhaps so styled (Sikhandi means a hermapliodito) as 
the men often appeal* covered in a woman’s cloth. Kas- 
tiiri means musk and the term is ajipUed ironically to this 

^ 8ee Ap})t;ndix of the Doiiilnir Cjistu. Xlll. 
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class as they smear thoniselves with ordure and bring it 
witli them m a gourd wliile begging, to compel t)ersonstu 
dismiss tliem soon with alms. 

They liave exogamous divisions of which so?nearc the 
following : — Snlla Kamadiila Mruluiu 

^J\‘lla Mekahi Maddibutla 

Gavaraddi and Sak(‘ 

On tile birt h of a child a woman is kept in a separate hut 
ami is unclean for threci days. Their own midwife attends 
at the delivei\y and remains witli her all tlie iliree days. 
A crow-catching net is hung at the dooi* of tlic lint to ward 
off evil spirits. The navel cord with tlio aftorbii'th is 
jmt into an earthen vessid and])la,ce(l near tlic woman, after 
smoking it with incense. On the tliird day tlw' midwife 
offers Piija to it burning incense and breaking a cocoanut 
and buries it in a hole dug in front of the hut. d^he child 
is tlien liathed oven* this hole along with tlic mother. A 
dinner is given to the caste people ami the child is named, 
Wlicn tlie (?hil(l is a month old, wliito glass beads arc ti(3(l 
to its n{'ck and wlien it is five or seven yoai sold, the tonsure 
ceremony is observed foj’ both sexes l)oforo the t*miplo of 
their god. 

Mondaru observe the same prohibit(3d degrees of con- 
sanguinity as the other Hindus. A man may marry his 
elder sister’s da.ught(‘r or Mie daughtoi* of maternal uncle 
or [)alei*nal aunt. Two sistei'S may be niaiTied either by 
one man or two brothers. A man may marry more, than 
one wife l)ut polyandry is not known. Marriages are 
generally adidt but infant marriage's are also allowed. 
Negotiations for marriage are commenced by tlie boy’s 
family. If the girl’s Family consents to the match, the 
boy’s party take betel leavi'sand nuts ami four rujices in 
money to the giiTs hous(‘ for tin' (‘.eremony of ‘‘ Spreading 
the blauk('i.” girl’s falJn'i* is ])a,i(l foui* rinnuis and a 

caste (linnei- is given, hoin* or live days before the day 
fixed for the marriage*, the lioy and his party go to tlie 
girl's house and there settle with the girl’s father as to the 
number of invitations to be issiu'd for the marriage and 
otlier important matters. On tlic morning of the wedding 
day, the pair are bathed and presented with new cloths. 
In the evening a spot is cleaned Avith cow-dung and Avater 
ami a blanket is s|)r(*ad. Tlie boy and the girl are 
seated there Facing each other with Kankanas of turmeric 
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root tied to tlieir wrists. Two Ariveni pots filled with rice 
juid dhal and covered with lids are brought by married 
women and placed one nonr the bridegroom and the other 
near tlu^ bride, ddie boy and the girl are besmeared with 
turmeric paste and all the married an omen individually 
present the girl with rice and otlier articles placed in her 
garment. 'L'ljen t!ie (;()n[)l(' rise with the Iriiigos of their 
garments knotted togetlnn- and are tak(m round both the 
Ariveni pots three times. A man of the Sake section 
unties the knot and tlien tlie hoy and the girl go into their 
huts. Then a dinner is given to the caste. 

Next day in the evening, tlie girl ])nts on a Avdiite 
Sadi. The l)rid(3groom and the bride aiv seated on a 
Kami)!! between tlui Ariveni pots. All tlie peojile assem- 
hied throw some rice on their heads. The couple then 
I'iso and stand facing each otlun* dMie boy takes the 'j'ali 
ill his hands and placing his left foot on the right foot 
of the girl, ti('S it to her This finishes the mar- 

riage ceremony, ddieii all tlui assembled married pairs 
pi esent pour Sase over the mai’ried pair. Next day the 
iatfier of the girl gives a dinner to all; and if the girl has 
ulrcady attained puberty, t lu^ consummation of marriage 
also takes place. 

Idle Mondaru who have settled in villages observe 
the cer(M!i()]ii('s more (‘hiburately and put up a Ihindal and 
pour Dliare. ddie ceremonies are containicii foi* five days 
and either a flangani or a I5rahman is also invited to eon- 
duet the cau’emony. 

The amount of dk'ra varies between six rupees and 
sixteen rupees. As regards the cost of marriage, th(' ex- 
penses of the first two days arc to be paid for by the boy’s 
t'amily and those of the third day by t;he gild’s. 

When a girl attains pnlierty she is considered impure Puberty, 
lor five days and sits by hersedf in a shed of green leaves. 

Hofore putting np the slied, a coeoannt is lirokeii on the 
sjiot selected and the maternal uncle, or in his absence, a 
man avIio is in marriageable relation to the girl procures 
the materials. On the fifth day, the girl is bathed and 
the shed is pulled down and burnt by the uncle. On the 
day the girl bathes, her relatives present her with dry 
coeoannt, jaggory and fried grain. 

Widow marriage is perinitted and freely practised. Widow 
i-’hey avoid the same proliiiiited dogreo.sof relationship for miiniuge. 



Divorce. 


Funerals. 


such marriat'es as for the regular marriages. A widow is 
not permifcttHl to marry her deceased liusband^s brotluir. 
A fine of six rupoi's is paid to the caste and the Tera, 
which is half the amount required for a virgin marriage, 
is paid to the relatioiis of tlio woman’s deceased husband. 
A bachelor may marry a widow and disparity of ag(3 is no 
bar. The ceremony isluddin tlie evening and no auspi- 
ci(ms day is necessary. In tlie presence of the caste 
penph*, tlui liusbaml presents a cloth to the woman which she 
wears, and ties the d’ali ; and it is said that nia’Tied women 
may not only be present wlien the eeremony takes place, 
hnt aclnally assist at it 

Their morals are helicved to bo lax and a separation 
may take place on veiy slight grounds. The party at 
fault may fri'cly marry again, provided the ex[)ensos of the 
previous marringi' an' reiml)urscd and a fine paid to the 
caste. A woman suspected of adulDuy may liave her 
fault condoned ly either corporal })miishment inflicted hy 
the liusbaml, or in very serious cases by payment by the 
husband of a fine to tlu3 caste. 

Moudarn disiiose of <lea(l bodies by burial. Tha 
corjise is rolled up in a new cloth and carried by hands to 
the burial ground where it is strip|)(Hl naked and interred 
in the grav(‘. 1^b(3 party wash tlu'a’r bands and feet and 
repair to a toddy shop, wli(3r(' they all drink and have a few 
dr()[)S of tlie liquid sprinkled on their beads as a mark of 
[lurification. Thonee they all return to tlio hut of the de- 
ceased and look at a lamp kiqit alight on thes]K)t where lie 
breatlied his last On the third dav or Ohiniia Dinaiii 

t/ 

they c(xdK togethei* all such articles of food as the 
deceased was fond of, including crow’s flesh, and place it on 
tlie grave on a plantain leaf. On the eleventh day the spot 
on which tlie deceased died is cleaned. Food is cooked 
there in a new earthen vessel and an Fdo offered l)( 3 fore 
a lamp-stand (7iz:z$Tio20"j after Fuja is jierformed by a 
J-)asayya. Each of the deceased’s relatives puts a little 
incense on the fire kept near the stand and prays to tlie 
ghost of tlie deceased for his w(‘lfare. They do not per- 
form Sraddlias but on the Mahalaya Amavasya all bathe 
and placing new clothes near a Kalasa, burn incense and 
offer cocoannts in the names of all the dcc/cased ancestors. 

d’hey worship all the Hindu gods but their favourite 
deities are Maramma, Kollapuraiiima, Sunkalamiiia and 
pther minor goddesses. Once a year, on ii Tuesday or a 





• ) 

I’riday, they set up a stone in the names of these goddesses 
it the foot of a inargosa tree and sacrifice a pig, which-they 
*ook and eat on the spot. Gurumurti is another god they 
ivorship, to which they offer F’iija on the eleventli day of the 
bright fortnight of Asliadha (July-August) month. They 
believe in the existence of devils and say that j)er.sons who 
ho an unnatural death become devils and always hover on 
largo trees and at the meeting of tliree paths. The spirit 
i)f a man always catches a woman and that of a woman 
catches a man. They resort to exorcising it with the help 
[)f a dcvil-scarcr. 

Mondaru occupy alow ])lace in the social scale. They tJodal 
are regarded as unclean people and are not generally 
touched even hy nou-Bruhmans. They ai'C a wandering 
class and live in huts pitched outside villages or under trees 
or in deserted temples or Mantapas. 'they are, however, 
allowed to use the common well of the village. The harher 
shaves them hut does not pare their nails and the wa.sher- 
inan does nottoue.h the cloth worn ))y a woman during hei‘ 
monthly sickne.ss. 'I'hose of them who have succeeded in 
attaining a better po.'<ition in life than their confreres have 
.settled down in villages and are treated socially somewhat 
like B4^ars. They admit outsiders into their caste. They 
follow the ordinary Hindu law of inheritance. They eat 
the flesh of goats, .sheep, fowls, pigs and also crows and 
drink toddy and other country and foreign liquor. They do 
not eat beef or the flesh of monkeys, kites, vultures or 
snakes or the leavings of other people. No other castes, 
not even Madigas, eat in their houses. 

They are beggars by profession but .some have settled Orenpation. 
down to agriculture. Kven the latter have to go out 
hegging at least once a year. They wandei- about singing 
or rather warbling, for they utter inarticulate words, and 
if money or grain be not given to them they sit obstinately 
in front of houses and compel the owners by various prac- 
tie(!s to comply with their demand. They go about on 
their begging excursion almost naked and are distin- 
guished l)y iron bangles worn on their forearms, a band 
of twislod rags on their right upper arm, and a band 
of human hair round their left wrist. Their object is 
evidently to make themselves as disgusting in appearance 
as ])ossible and they add to their pei’sonal charms by cut- 
ting themselves with a blunt knife .so as to draw blood 
'>nd smear their limbs with it. They also vomit forcibly 
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or spit out ^rnel which thoy carry in a gourd for the pui-, 
pose. As they approach a house, tliey announce theii* 
presence by making a peculiar whirring gutteral sounc] 
and belching as if ready to vomit. They beg from all 
castes including Madigas, but when tlioy go to houses of 
Hedars, Akkasalos and Mondaru living in villages, they 
must receive what is voluntarily given and should not resort 
to annoyance for enforcing compliance. 

Tlie caste is divided into sciveral groups, each of whicli 
has the i*ight to collect alms within a particular area. If 
any of them trespass into another’s tract against his 
will, ho will he ])uuishcd with a lino by the caste Panelui- 
yat Kach of these groups lias a lieadman called (ludi- 
gadu. They have no (*aste servant, but whouovei* 
any meeting of the caste is called together, the man at 
whose instance it is convened has to collect the people. 
'Fhey meet [leriodically to decide the more importsiiii 
disputes. 

When tlu^y arc not Ix'gging, they put on the ordinary 
(lr(^ss. iVIen grow tludr hair long and mattc'd, which tlh'y 
li(^ round into a conical sha.pe wlum begging. 


(ipn-.wo-rmi. 
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GANGADIKARA OKKALU. 


Gangfidikaras form an important division of tliolar^^o Name. 
oTonp known as Okkaligas, corros])ondiiig' to Vollalas in the 
Tamil and Kunbis in Mahratta Country. Though allied 
to other divisions, they do not intermarry with them. 

4dicre are no other names to the caste. The title used 
by male members is Gauda, meaning headman. 

7’hey are found mostly in the western and southern 
parts of the State, and tlu'y are ahnost the only class of 
Okkaligas found in the Ilassan and My, sore Districts. 

The term Okkaliga means a cultivator and is pro- 
bably derived from the wordOkku Avhich means to 

thresh (the grain out of car stocks). The Tolugu equiva- 
lent Kapu means n, sup))orter. As agric.ulture forms 

the mainstay of the |)eoplo, in general, tin; agriculturists 
arc pre-eminently styled suppoi'ters. 

Gangadikara is a contraction of (xangavadikai'a, that 
is, a man of the country ruh'd by (langa Kings, a dynasty 
which flourished in the lOtli Century A. (’. and had sway 
over the centi'al :in(l southern parts of the present My- 
sore State. Similarly another section of the Okkaliga 
community came to be known as Nonabas as they occu- 
pied the northern part of the same territory which was 
under the rule of a dynasty known as Nouambas.* 

Gangadikaras sp('ak Kannada as their home language Language, 
and have kept to it (wen wdien scattered outside of Mysore. 

Some of them have received good education and know 
also English. 

There are tw'o main divisions which are endogamous, Divisions. 
uaitK'ly, P(!ttigeyavaru juid Bujjanigeyavaru 

The former derive, their name from the 
custom of carrying marriage articles in a bamboo box 
latter from the custom of carrying them 
in a covered basket Of late, how’cver, there have 

It is soniowbat amusing to fiiul tliat some porsoim anxious to 
find a Sanskrit pedigvoo liave converted Nonabas (^JSPsa)) into 
Makshika Gotra as botli Nona in Kannada and Makshika 

■n Sanskrit moan tlio same thing, namely, a house ily. 
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been instances of intermarriage between these sections, 
There are two other sections which are based upon religion. 
Mnjlnjana, who are Saivas and Dasajana, followers of 
Vishnu, The Dasajana are sometimes called Namadharis 
and somctiuK's, Lliongh less cojnmonly Darsanikaru 

They are also styled ironically as those who are 
entitled to 'I’irtha Prasiida, meaning those who indulge in 
drink. The Mnjjujan.a are perfect teetotallers. 

^riie Buj janigci section is otlierwise known as DhAre 
marriage section while the Pettige section 

an; stylc'd Vil.yada Maduveyavaru Dhiire 
section observe their marriage ceremonies more elaborately, 
and the Vilya section do not consecrate Arivenipots, set up 
no milk post and use no Bhashinga. Where, as noted 
above, there :i.re intermarriages between these sections, the 
ccremonu's observed follow those in vogue in the family of 
the bridegroom. 

'I’liere is a third section of the caste called Chelhru 
Gangadikaras. T’lu'y are pure vegetarians, and strictly 
abstain from lif|uor. 

Gangadikaras living in the Bangalore; and some parts 
of the Mysore District have a large number of exogamous 
di visions, named after matenaal objects, with the usual 
prohibition against cutting, using and sometimes touching 
such objects. Out tlu; pe'oph; living in Hassan District 
have totally forgotten the n'strictive rules. 

A i)regnant woman is taken tor the first delivery to 
her fathei'’s house either in the fifth or the seventh month 
and on an aus[)ici()us day the ceremony of Basarn Osagi; 
(cesiuoijsin) jj^ I'oniK'd wlum tlu; woman is presented with a 
now Sin; and a Bavike and puts on glass bangles after 
pr('senting some ])airs to married woman. T’he husband 
Is inviteef for the occ.asion which is held as festive and 
castemen are regaled with a dinner. 

After delivery, the woman is confined in a room into 
which no oiu' except the midwife is admitted. The woman 
is considered impure for ten days, and the husband also 
remains in pollution during the period. On the eleventh 
day, the woman is dressed in white clothes and is (;xhibited 
with the child in the company of married women and pre- 
sented with turmeric and knnkuma. The neighbours bring 
from each family a potful of warm water and some soap- 
nut. Tlii' woman and the child are seated on a hole dug 

’ Eoi a list of tlioso seo Appendix. 
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ill the front yard of the house and arc bathed in warm water. 

A Brahman Purohit is invited to purify the house. The 
house is whitewashed and the earthen vessels used for 
cooking arc all thrown away. In some families, the name 
giving ceremony is observed as among other higher castes, 
but this practice is nob general. In the evening, an elderly 
woman does Puja to the cradle by burning frankincense 
before it and the (diild is put into it and roiiked. They 
have no names peculiar to the caste and give names of 
the usual deities. They have the belief that fate can 
be deceived by naming ebildren after trivial objects. 

Adoption is allowetl and jiractised. I'be boy must Adoption, 
not only belong to the same subdivision, but in some 
|)laccs must be of the same exogamous sept. An excep- 
tion is made in the case of a sister’s son oi’ a daughter’s 
son. A brother’s son is the most proper person to be adopt- 
ed and in this case the boy may be of any agi' and may be 
oven a married man. The cei’emonies obsei'ved are the 
same as those of Morasu Okkalu. 

A woman may marry at a,ny age but infant mai’riages J'tiirria.go. 
are becoming more and moi’e common. An unmarried 
woman may marry a paraanoui- by Kutike, but this license 
is also becoming restricted. Sonu'times she is compelled 
to undergo a purificatory cei'cinony bid'oii! being admitted 
into society. T’ho prohibiti'd degree's are llu' same as in 
ether castes. WIku'c two familic's aiv allied by marriage 
to a third, there can be no inU'rmarriage between them. 

Two sisters may be married by eitlnn’ one man or two 
brothers, the younger marrying the younger, the elder the 
elder brother. Exchange of daughters is allowed but does 
not find much favour. 

The boy’s father goes to the girl’s house to settle the 
niarriage and pays down six rupi'es as part of the bride 
price together with a liana which is returned. "J'liey 
consult an astrologer to ascertain mutual compatibility 
according to the names of p:u'ties or tlu'ir natal stai's. 

They are particular in observing signs and omei^s while 
negotiating for marriage. They take with them turmeric 
andKunkuma, fruits, flowers and a Sire and Ravike to the 
girl. On their arrival, the party arc laa'.eived with the 
usual honour and in thoevennig, in Ihe presence of the 
castemen and a Brahman Piuohit, two letters fixing the 
day of marriage \vritten and exchanged by 

the fathers of the boy and the girl. Then married women 
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scat tlio gill on a plank, smear her with turmeric and pre- 
sent her with tin; new cloths. 

The marriage gcnei'ally takes place in the bridegroom’s 
house. The otlier preliminary ceremonies, such as putting 
up the pandal, bringing y\riveui and s(dting up the milk 
[lost are observed this (lay. Some Gangadikaras do not set 
up the milk post or the Arivemi pots. 

On the Dhare day, in the morning the pair undergo 
the nail-paring ceremony sojiarately and bathe in Alale- 
niru. d’ho bridegroom is given new cloths, ties a Bha- 
shinga, and is conducted under a canopy to a temple and 
is sciited in front of it with a Kalasa before him and along 
with the best man, styled J6(lu Madavaniga 
Brom this place, l.he article's to be prc'sented to the bride 
are carried in a \vi(-ker basket or a box (according to the 
section to which the parties belong) to the bride’s house, 
going with music tbn'i' times. After this the girl’s party, 
proceed to welcome the bruk'grooni and take him to their 
house. At the cntimice, the bride’s sister washes the 
boy’s feet and waves .\rati, and after each jiarty pelting 
the other with handfuls of rice, the boy is led to the 
marriage scat. 'I'be girl is then brought by her maternal 
uncle who makes her put gingclly and cummin seeds outlie 
boy’s lu'ad. The boy repeats this and tlien the ceremonies 
of Dhai'c', Kaidsana tying, and 'i’a]! tying take place in the 
usual way. ’riie couple a.re then led, bolding each otlioi' 
by the baaids, round th(' milk post, and are asked to see 
tile Sun, the .Moon and the Arundhati Star and the J3rab- 
nian prk'st then announces tluit the marriage is complete. 

Aft('r Brahmans in the assembly are dismissed with 
the usual presents, the couple are made to sit below the 
dais and offer Puja. to a Kalasa and cocoauuls. 

Three men from the bridegroom’s party deposit the 
Tera amount (minus six rupees paid on the Vilyada Sastra 
day) and retire, 'riu'ii two persons of tlie same name, one 
from tlu^ bridegroom’s side and the other from the bride's 
are made to sit near the plates and are subjected to much 
fun by having turiuerie, Kimknma and Vibhuti smearedover 
their bodii'sand cakes (^'^•j'”'') broken on their heads. Then the 
man niprc'senting the bride’s party asks the bridegroom’s ro- 
prc'senfrative why ne (‘ame there, to which he replies that 
lie came to eat rice and dhall. The bride’s man says he 
will give it and asks what else be wants. The latter says 
“ We want, lue girl.” The other man says “ We give the 
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oirl ” and j^ots a reply “Wc take her. ” Then an annoniice- 
iiuait is made tliricc that sxich a girl is given in marriage 
to such a man. May they prosper 
=5^oy:J Then the plate containing 

\ lie Tera amount is handed over to the bride’s representative. 

'I’he married couple rise and passing round the milk post, 
go back into the house to eat the common meal. In the 
evening, the bridal procession, the mo(;k childbirth and offer- 
ing Puja to the milk post take place. Next day the couple 
lire made to eat togethei’ again out of a common plate and 
in the evening are taken in procession to a temple along 
with the Ariveni pots and seedlings of staple grain sown 
Iwo or three days previously. On their taking seats, 

11, measure of paddy is kept in a dish before them. To the 
palms of the cou|)le some ghee is applied and a Hana 
jilaced thereon. The maternal uncles who first tied the 
llhashingas take hold of their hands and press them on 
llie paddy. The grains which stick to their palms are 
thrown on their heads. Then the Bhashingas and Kan- 
kamis are removi'd. The water in the Ariveni pots and 
ilu' seedlings are thrown on a Bilva tree. After offering 
I’lija to the (iod, the party ri'turn home. The next two 
days ar(! spi'iit in a visit to and return from the bride’s 
house. 

The amount of bride price varies between twenty 
and thirty-five rn[)ees. Out of this, a small sum, one or 
two rupees, is returned under a pretext that there should 
not he an outright sale of the girl. The custom of paying 
the price has undergone much change, and while in 
some places exorbitant prices are paid for the girls, in 
other places no money is demanded and the customary 
Tcra is used for buying some jewel for the girl. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is considered impure Puborty. 
for throe days wdien she is kept outside the house in a 
shed of gi'oen leaves put up by the maternal uncle. After 
the bath, Osage is performed by the girl’s relations for 
eight or ten days. If she is already married, rice, butter, 
jaggory and other things necessary for a day’s Osage are 
sent by the husband’s family and if unmarried, the matcr- 
nal uncle has to do her this honour. 

Widow' remarriage is permitted and is commonly Widow 
practised but a widow may not marry her deceased Marriage, 
husband’s brother. A widow may marry any number of 
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times but she rarely does so a third time.* A bachelor 
may not marry a widow. The ceremony is simple and 
lasts but one day, except in some places where it is pro- 
longed for three days. The bride price is half of that 
for a regular marriage and is handed over to the heirs of 
her previous husband. A remarried woman is not 
allowed to enter a marriage pandal and if she survives 
her second husband, she is not eligible to perform his 
funeral rites. 

Divorce is fairly easy ; the woman is made to return 
her jewels and Tali at a caste Paiichayet. The divorced 
woman may be married to her paramour. If a girl is 
discovered to be pregnant before marriage, her lover is 
made to mary her in Kutike form. There arc no Basavis 
in this caste. 

They bury the dead, but if the deceased when alive 
had expnissed a desire to have his body cremated, this may 
be done and the ashes thrown into water. The custom of 
disposing of the dead bodies by Kallu-seve, that is, by 
heaping stones over it, is also prevalent. The MuHu section 
of tlic cast(' observe the third and the eleventh day cere- 
monies as in other castes and get rid of the pollution, 
but the. Dasa section perform (ioremonies peculiar to them 
on tin; fifth and the eleventh day when they worship a 
chakra with the assistance of a Satajii (see the Golla 
account Monograph XX, page 12). The MnUu section 
place food for the crows but the Dasa section do 
not do so. The Gangadikaras observe pollution for ten 
days for adults, but for the death of infants and a. 
daughter’s son, they have only to bathe. 

They do not perform any anniversary Sraddhas foi' 
individuals and on the Mahalaya Amavasya day, a kalasa 
is set up in the name of all the ancestors and water liba- 
tions are offered. They call in a Brahman priest to help 
them and present him with some money and raw provi- 
sions. This ceremony is sometimes repeated on siuli 
important feasts as Ugadi, Dipavali and Gauri. 

The ghost of a husband w'ho dies young is believed t<> 
haunt his wife, and even her parents arc afraid of extending' 
any support to her lest the spirit should attack them. It is 
not considered safe either to remarry her or otherwise help 
her until the spirit has been completely exercised. 

' Some Ixiliovc l liiil persistent romittant fever (qu artan ague) is 

cured if the poi son suffering from it drinks water given by a tluicu 
married woman. 
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Gangadikaras worship both Siva and Vishnu, and have Beligion. 
fi,lso family gods to whom they show special reverence. 

'riiey worship minor gods and goddesses sirch as Munisvara, 
Maramma and Durgamma. Bhairo I)6varu of Chuncha- 
nagiri near Nagamangala is the family god of many of 
lliem. There is a Matha in this place presided over by a 
Cxosayi from northern India, lie has an assistant who 
tours round and collects the customary fees. He also 
decides caste disputes suhmittcid to him. 

They hav(i a few individuals who t.ake Nomec (Dikshe), 
piercing their ears with a knife and hanging a whistle by a 
woollen thread round their necks. These are found in all 
castes worshipping Bhairava Devaru. They bathe every 
day before taking meals and have to blow tlieir whistle 
i)efore eatiiig the first morsel. 

Gangadikaras are high in the scale of castes and occu- 
py the same position as the Morasu Okkalu. They em- 
ploy Brahmans to (ionduct their marriage and other auspi- 
cious ceremonies; hut for funerals, Dasajana imite 
Satanis, and some of tlic iMuhujana call .Jangama priests 
and Jogayya to (;onduct them, the service of Brahmans 
being required only to purify the house by Punyahava- 
cliana. 


Social 

Status. 


They do not admit outsiders into their caste*; hut if a 
(langadikara itian has a concubine belonging to a higher 
caste such as a Lingayat, she may bo taken into the caste 
and married to her paramour under Kutike. 

'rhey eat the flesh of sheep, goats aiul fowls. They 
do not eat b(>ef and some es<!hew pork. iMidlujana are 
teetotallers, hut the Dasajana drink liquor. There is 
now a movement among the latter to give up their habit, 
and aresolution was recently passed to tluit effect in Hassan. 

They cat in the houses of Brahmans and Lingayats. Gan- 
gadikaras and Kurubas eat in one another’s house. 

They follow the Hindu Law of inheritance, and some 
practice Illatam. 

They are mostly agriculturists and follow that pro- Occupa- 
fessiou in the main. Some have taken to other walks of 
life such as Government service. The agricultural opera- 
tions are conducted in much the same way as in other 
eastes and they have similar beliefs and superstitions.* 


Vide Kurubas, page 1 and Morasu Okkalu, Monograph XV 
^'ppoudices. 
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They have Katteinanes presided over by the Gauda 
and Yajainan whose authority they obey. The beadle or 
servant of the caste is styled llattara Maiiushya (The ten’s 
Man) or Kolkar and acts under the orders of the (Jauda. 

Gangadikaras have ITalo-niakkalu amonf>' the Ganga- 
dikara Holeyas, who give theiti tlu; usual services, and 
get presents, i 


I 800 Morasn Okkalii Caste, i)ages 2() and 27. 
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APPENDIX. 

hJxugaiiiunx JJivt,sioiis. 


Alavi Franany. 

Anchc Biid. 

Anc Elopliant. 

AtU (^'^o) l''ig Ivco. 

Avi 

Ayyalii 

Eaclichala ■ 

BalaiiK; 

Belli Silver. 

EeraUi (s^'evo) Biurrer. 

Chandra Mooji. 

ChaLi'i Unihrc'lla. 

Chiniuida (iold. 

J )alid)andra 
Eiiuiie Biill'aJo. 

Eni J.adder. 

Cxudi '[’('inplo. 

Hasuhe Doubles ba.^'. 

Ilobiru 

ilouf^'e J\)ni!,aniia glabra. 

H.UVVU Flower. 

Kajjaya Cake.. 

Kabi LMaiil). 

Kainba Pillar. 

Kasturi Musk. 

Kohl Stick. 

Konmie A herb. 

Kotti Cat. 

Kove 

Madatia 
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Male Gai-land. 

Mallige .Tassaminc. 

Mani (Hass beads. 

Motu 

jMucbchal.a Lid. 

Muttii Pearl. 

Same Panicum. 

Savanti A flower. 

Teuc Ear of grain, 

fjmiuara 

Vale Ear ornament. 

Valli A cloth. 
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N A G A K T A S. 


This e.ist(' according' to tlio Census of 1901 miinl)ero(l 
9,318 souls, of whom 4,r)4‘3 won' males. Vai'iatiou by 
(listvicts shows that the majority of them are found in th»' 
Bangalore and Kolar Districts. 

Nagarta j ns^al name and the term Ayd- Nnine. 

(Ihyanagaradavaru ( fre(|uently used. 

They style themselves Vaisyas iiiid the claim is gc'mu’ally 
admitted. The honorific snllix adcbal 1o tln'ii' personal 
names is Si'tty. 

'I'Ik' term Nagarla. meajis a <lwell('r in a Magara or 
town, and tlnw tire also styh'd .-Vyddhyaiiagaradavaru (or 
citizens of Ayddhya,) as tlnw claim .Vyddhya (or Oiidh) as 
their place of origin. 

'I’ho Jlheri division of the caste speak Telugu and the hiuifiuage. 
rest Kannada. 

They claim to have bec'ii tin* rc'sidents of Ayddhya 
lOudh) during the time of Sri Bama and to have' come to 
tlie south many centuri('s ago. 

Th<‘ story of their origin as giv('n by lla'in is nearly 
the saiiK' as that of the Kdniatis to whom uotwil hstaiui- 
ing their rivalry, they se('m to be nearly related. Being 
\’aisyas, bol h tin* tribes claim to ba.\’e sprung from (he 
loins of lhahma and conlinued as one iiiiiB'd tribe for 
long ages. 

One of th('m by naim' Siulharma [(erformed austere 
Tapas ajid obtaineil from Surya (the sun) the power of 
traversing through the diCferent worlds at pleasure!. But 
III! abused his power by ravishing a.n .Ypsaras female whom 
lie met in one of t he uppe'r worlds. 'I'his brought on him 
and his tribe the penalty of total a.nnihilation to which 
tlit'v were doomed by the curse* of lirahma.. 

The Create))’ was meeveel to )’eleut by the* piayers of 
the assembled gods and ce)mmissioued a Rishi name'd Val- 
kala to resto)’e this useful class of eai’thly beings. After 
kerfoj’iniug a sacrifice, the Rishi made e>no thoiisanel imageis 
of men out of Knsa grass and infused life into them by 
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form of liis mantras. Tlio iKMiif^s tlins mii'aculously en- 
dowed with iif(' Avei‘(' snhsequently married to the thousand 
da,n[»ht(‘rs of Kuhera. and beea-me the pirn^enitors of th(‘ 
lunv \husya,s who ehiim to ha,V(‘ om^ thousand gdti’n.s. 
Sul)se(|ii(‘ntty tlu're was a, split, in i,heir eamp a,nd a. sec- 
tion s(q)arat('d from th(' ma,in ( ivsti' and l)e(‘a,m(' known as 
Kdmatis. 'Vhv r(‘st s(‘ttled in Ayddhya and h(‘oame known 
as (dti/ams ( Nhai^a-i-avai’alu or Nh‘ii;:irtas) a, nana' whicdi is 
now ap[)ii(‘d to oiu^ division. Idu^y Inave taken to tla^ 
worship of Siva who is r(\i>a.rd(‘d as liavine, b(‘en iiu'arnated 
as oiK' aanoii.i; tludr thousand [)i'og(‘nitoi*s and t,heir god 
was kmnvn hy th(‘ si)e(Mal na,m(‘ of N agarics vara,. 

f'aste (‘ontains two main divisions, Vaishna\as or 
Namadhari Nagaiias a,nd Sa.i\'a.s or lungadliai’i Xaga,rtas. 
They ar(‘ a,gaJn divided into ti\(' endogamoiis divisiojis, 
na,ni(‘ly, (i) Ijheri { ) also known as liheri Kdma 

tis, (2j l.jet a,ppa.’s followers ( (g) ITonnai) 

pa’s follow'(‘rs ( ( j) \himmalana(lii 

( j n.nd | )('‘vandahaJli ( ), 

Of thes(‘ groups, 'da,mmaJa,nadn and l)evanda,lialli a,r(‘ 
fjingadaris a,nd w'(‘a.r a Linga, lik(‘ ordina,ry Sivjiehar 
p('opl(‘, in addition t.o lh(‘ saei'ial tln‘(\ad lik(' lh(^ rest. ol 
th(' ('ast('. I nterma-rriag('S aanong lla'se divisions ai‘(' pro- 
hil)iti‘d and (‘Idei'ly wa)m(‘n of one dis ision do not tliiu' in 
th(' houses of anotlua* division. 

They l)(‘lic\'(‘ t.h(‘V hav(‘ one thousand gdti’as nanual 
after oiu' thousand IJisln’s wdnc lg a.s usual, an' exogamous, 
'The following arc* a, IVw of th(*ui : - 


1 . (diandramaul('‘svara 

1 - 

2. ( ’li(')l('mdra 


‘5. 1 )('‘V(hHli'a 

( 1 

d. l^omaivndra. 


5. I\dv('‘nd ra- 


ft. Mfiehc'ndra. 


7. ^^andav\^‘^ 


S. Niigcnidra. 

(N 

9. Ihirushendra. 

( ) 

10. Saehc'mdra 


11. Vananka, 


12. Varna 



Tliose gdti’as are found in all tlie live dhdsions and 
none of then'. a)ppear to he totem list ic. 

See Baraiimhal Beconls, Vol. IJI, P. 2G. 
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The term Bhori Setti was once applied to denote all 
the five divisions of the caste, hut now it is confined to 
one section of the Niunadlniri Nagarlas. ft is said that 
ibis name is derived from tlieir employment in connection 
with the royal ceremony of Tula Bharam at which when 
ilic king was weif>'hed aj^ainst ffold, it was the function of 
a tnie Vaisya, to balance the scales. ' .As may he expect- 
ed, this claim is chalhni'^ed hy their rivals of the Koma.ti 

rllSt('. 

'I'he names Betappa’s follow('rs, and Ifonnappa’s fol- 
lowers are known after a wyll-known individual of each 
croup, Bchippa and ffoimappa, while the terms A'ammala- 
iiadu and Devaiidalialli ar(‘ territorial names aaul a,pply to 
such of the ^sa.nartias as were living in or emigrated fi’om 
iliese places. I 

l''ormerly I jiiit;;idliari N.ayavtas leaul to mai-ry ;-irls 
l)(‘low ten years of ai^c helnnoiny to I, he N:im:ulhari section 
by s)ihj('ctino them to a procs'ss of I’rayaschitta or expia- 
tory ceremony, th‘.i,t is. slight ly hnrnino the oiiTs tono'iie 
w ith a. he.atc'd o'old pioee, procuring her 'I'irtha or holy 
water from tlu'ir (.7 urn ;uul invest in'* her with a Linoa. 

In such cases, the .t’irl [M'rmattently remained in the Ijin- 
cadhari section aaid was not allowed to e.at with the peo- 
ple of the section of her hirtli. 'This practice is still said 
to he prevalent in tin* Afadras Presidency, hnt has almost 
cone out of use in Afysore. 

Amolit;' Betappa/s seed ion then* is a siih-division 
known as Ku,ttiirorn who are (onsiden'd to he a, little inferior 
t" I In* others of that division. 'I'he Knyi'irn section marry 
bills helon^dnp, to the remainin.y section of the Bctappa.’s 
ilivision :ind eat in thi'ir houses hnt- the latter neither eat 
with Kuoiiru section nor marry t.heir ifirls. ] 

'I’lu* inferiority ol t his suh-section is a,lf rihnted to the 
lact of one of the families haviiiff hy mista,ke carried aw.ay 
with them soiiu* children of an inlerior (‘aste while rnn- 
iiinp,' away from t heir village to I'scape tin* raids of free- 
knotevs in the time of the Alalirattas. 

The first and generally the second delivery of a woman Hhiu cmt* 
'■ikes place in her father’s house, and it is a common helief 

The correcTnosi^ of this derivation is however douhtful. 

* Yaiiimalanadu is said to mean some plaee ludow the i>iiinits fiear 
^'^’imifhakonam. 

! It may he observed iliat* lids is (|uilo o|)))ose<.l to the idea of Iin- 
of whieh indeed traces are some what rart^ in Southern India. 

^iioro is a eommon sayintj tliat a fjirl ejven awav is lost to the caste 
( , ::5£ r/so 'v* J. ■: 
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tliat for tho third del ivory, a woman slionldnot bo broiiglit 
to tbo house of her parents. Wlieii tlio woman is in her 
fifth or the seventh month of prognanc^y, a eeremonv 
variously known as Simanta(^^^‘ or deeking with liowors 
is observed wIkmi she is presented with n 
new Sire n nd puis on glass hangh's after ])r(‘senl/ing sonic 
to inarri(‘d women. In the (‘vcming, slu^ is exhibited in 
the eornpany of married women, has her garments tilled 
with ric(\ b(‘t(d h'aves and areeanuts, ('ocoanuts and otlua* 
fruits, in tlu' usual manm*!’. The day is observed jis m 
festive oceasion and a (linmn* is given to all t.h(‘ eastiMnen 
in honour of the* (‘vemt. 

On (leliv('ry, a woman is confined \ o a room for six- 
teen days during which period the whoh* family ohs('rv(‘s 
pollution. I’lu' superstitions su(di astlu^ (nnfimal woman 
being liable to lh(‘ a.tta(*ks of tiu' ('vil s])irils, ave also com 
mon in this cast(‘ and witb tlie vii^w of pr(‘venting any 
molestation from tlnmi, siudi pr(‘eanlions as placing a 
crowha.r, an old shoe or a. winnow at tli(‘ dooi* of tli(‘ (am 
finement mom are taken. 

'Fhe e-onhiUHl woiinin and the (diild are hatlu'd on tlie 
sixteenth day by nnirrical w'onum. At. about 10 o’cdoek in 
tb(‘ morning a.!! lh(M*a,st(‘ iikmi and women and Brahiiians 
gatlun* by invitation, ’.riie (amtiiual woman and her bus 
baud ar(' s(‘a.ted in t.b(‘ assembly on planks with the child 
on the moth(‘r's laj). 'The pm*ili(‘atory (an*(miony is pcadbrni 
c'd with t h(‘ h(‘l[) of a r)rahma.n Ombhit a, ml tlu' child is 
muiied. 'TIk' ('(‘lamiony ol)s(u-V(al is mxirly the sam(‘ as 
aimnig r)rahiiia.iis and tlu‘ da.y is observed as a. festivt‘ oc 
casion. 

Among tin* ldiigay(‘t Magarta.s, the eeremoni(‘sol)serv 
ed are those p(‘culiar to the followers of that ivdigion. 
On the L(mth day, after the mother and the child are hatli 
ed, th(‘ hiisha.mi and the wife with the newboi'n (diild in 
h(Tarmsa.re seat('(l on planks. The Piubhit who is a man 
of th(‘. Lingayat Aradhya sect is invited to ofliedate at tlm 
ceremony, lb' installs five Ivalasas and mak(‘s Piija te 
them. The iiiotln'r with the child is made to stand out 
side the tdiinshold of the house. ^J’he priest’s hmt are wash- 
ed and tlu^ wat(M* styled Dhuli PiUUklaka 
is spriukk'd ov(‘r tlndr head and body. ^Phe feet of tbn 
priest are a.gaiii waslunl for tln^ second time and the waiei 
styled Kriya Padodaka sipped by tln‘ 

mother and a drop of it is put into the child’s mouth- 'riieii 



:lio iiioUier with llic child (‘liters the* house and sits on a 
plank along with her husl>aud. Tlieii the prkist conse- 
rrates a new Linga l)y W!ijsliing it in the remaining j)ortion 
of the Jvriya PikLidaka, otlierwise styled Ivaruna or holy 
\\;i.ter and tying it in a piece of ochre-c'oloured eJotIg fastens 
il to the chiUrs iK'ck. lie also applies V^ihlnUi ashes to 
ils forehead and tic's a, Uudriiksha bead round its neck. 
'The Ijinga is tluui removed a.nd given to the mother to 
lake care of it till the child hi'conies old enough to wear it. 

A name is then given io the child. In th('> evening 
ihe cradle is worshipjied with the hurningof iiieensc} aaid 
hreaking (x)coaiiut, and the child is put into it by married 
women, 'i’he persons gathering th(‘re pi’esent lihe child 
either with money or jew(‘ls. SonadinK's th(' (’onfined 
woman is tak(‘n to tilirc'cor four nighhouring houses and 
is prc'seiitcal with turmeric paste and Kunkuma. 

The naiiiK's given are thos(‘ (jf their deceased ancestors 
or family gods, if a man, w liosc* parents have died, has a 
eliild, it is named after tlu* father if male and mother if 
f('ina.U‘. Sometimc's n, nanu' (orm(‘(l hy the iiann's of both 
llie family gud and the a/ne(‘sto‘’ is given Io theehild. Xa-' 
madlniri Nagartas have no names |)(5euliar to them, ln.it 
iunong the Ijingadluiris the following mimes ;ir(‘ common 
which. are not ordinai’ily found n.mong otluo's- e. y., Ivan- 
leppii Alagn vakippji loul M{i|igappa 

(T*; ) oniong males jind K;int('nini;i f ' jind Alaji- 

;;n,inma among femah's. 'Tlu'y ari' said Lo be’, 

names of tiu'ir family gods. Opprobrious uniiK's such as 
Tippa (maiiui’c^ hea[)) a-rc' soiiK'tiiiK's givam to a child bom 
alt(‘r the d(‘ath of his elder hroilw'.rs. 

The mother and the child are taken to a temple in the 
lliird month audgid TirtJiaj after w liicli tlu^ mother Iiecomes 
e<nnpl(‘tely purilied and may theO'after aitend to lier 
i'ousehold dutii’s. Befoia' the year is out, the motlier and 
llii' (')iil(l slujuld stay in a dilferent village' oi’ lanisc' at h^ast 
lur a night. Tlu’ ears are bored in tlie Jifth or t he sc'venth 
inoiith and sometimc’s this is put off to a latei’ date. But 
it is said that it is lUKa'Ssary that a girl should havo her 
rai*s l)or(‘d before puberty.' ddu' first h'eding with ri(X 
fakes |)]aee in the eleventh month, and a mak’ child is 
^korii of its hair in the tiiirdyear. 

For tlie liiiigayet section, tJie initiation is performed 

the tenth year. This is popularly styled liberation 

if a girl attains puberty before the ear-boring ceremony, she is 
^aid to lose her caste. 
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Adoi)tU)ji. 


Marria/tt'. 


from (apfivity ) Di'kshc. A Linga- 

ycL (iiini is invited to oHiciato iit Iho cci’ouioiiy and as ho 
enters the lions(.‘ his feet iiw washed and a little of the 
water, whieli is known jis Kriya Padodaka is si|)ped as 
Tirtha. On a spot prepanal for tJu^ j)in‘pose, tlie priest 
instsJls five Kalasas and makes Piijato tlunn. ddie Ijinga 
which was tied to tiu' child at birth is washed iirsi in 
l\‘inehaga vya or tin; live |)i'odncts of the cow and 

then iji tlui waitin’ witli which tlic (Jiiru’s feet were waishcd 
and tied to the l)oy and Upadesa is given to Jiim by the 
(Pirn initiating him with sojnc secret Alantvas. hrom 
that day till death tin* hoy has to do Hiva Phja hoth 
morning and (wening and must hefoi’e eating olTcr toocl 
first to tli(‘ liinga. 

(ipanayana oi* invc'sting tlu' hoy with the sacred 
thread tjikc's ])hie(‘ geji(‘rall.\' as a^ ])art of tlu' marriage cere- 
mony. But if f(»r ail}' reason th(‘ mari’iagc does not take 
place, the cm'einony is |)erfornied by itself. 

Adopl-ioii is practised under tIu) gimeial law and 
l->rahnian priests an', i'ni])loyed to oHicdatc' a,t the Mdma 
and otiu'r <'eremoni(‘s connect.ed tlanH'wilh. TIujse who 
are laiigay ets also invite dangnjin priests and give! ])resenls 
bo them. 1die boy is taken h(dore r|)anaya.na and the 
waist thread is I'mnovi'd and somidiiiK's he is made lo 
driidv soap mit wa.tene a,[)pa.]*(‘ntl\' lo ( li'anse his body ol 
impurities contracted w hile in the natural family. 

.\ imui must, of coin’se, marry a, girl of his ow ji sul> 
('a-st(\ Thei'e a,ri' one' or two appa.iciit exceptions, sncli 
as tiuit a imin of tlu' N'ammalanadn section jjiay many 
a. girl of Hetappa/s division ; the girl, however, adtogether 
|}asse's to l.ua* hnsba,nd's se'ction, and is not Uillowed to eat 
in her farther's house. JPeii this pra.ctice is said to he 
dying out. 

Marriages l)etween persons belonging Lo the sajne 
(idtra are prohibited. Blder sister's daaighter is generally 
among some, prelerentiaJly married, hut the daughter of n 
yxamger sister is never talum in marriage. Pw'o sisters 
may be nianaed by one man but at dift'erent times, espc' 
cially when Llu! lirst wife is ba,rren or is siiriering from an 
incnrabic disi'ase and to avoid tlu! (jnarrels in the family 
if a stranger girl is married, the sistin* of the living wile 
is preferred. Pwo sistcu's may not he Jiiarricd to uterine 
brothers. Polygamy is allowed, hut polyandry is iim 
knowm. 
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infiiiil auioii«^ blic Xaiiuulljari Nagarl-as, 
l)uL juiKnig tlic Lingadliaris tlicy jua.y bti (utJier iufajit or 
adult. Aiiiuiig tlic lattcj- the iiiai*i’iag(i of a. giL’l may l)c 
postpoiu'd till tlu' girl is even twc'iity yiNirs old and thciy 
say tlu'y are not awa.i'e of a.ny i)roliil)ition against a 
wimian living unmarried aJl her lifetime hut sueli in- 
staiuies a.r(‘ extreanely rarcs 'TIk' avt'ragc' age of marriage.' 
for l)(jys has, of late, eonsiderahly risi'H and ma.y ho taJ\cn 
Lo be 2i) years. 

h\jr Nisehitartha or tlu' pndimin.'O y eiigagc'ijje'uL, the 
bridegroom’s pa-rtv' rc'-paar to the house' of the^ bi ide^ and 
present lier witli a Siiv a-nel Iruits anel lloweas iji the: pj’e:- 
senco e)f adi asseanbly ed tlu:ir ea.ste* me'i^ ajiel IJrahniaiiS. 
hagiiapatrikas are: e:x<'hanged luid Dakshiiie is give'ii te) 
Dralimajis anel 1 lu' gue:sts are' e'lit e'rtaiiu'el at a; elinner. 
After this e'ngage'Uieiit, tlie)ugh lU'ithei’ party can withelraw 
fre)m it \\ ithe)iit ineairi-ing pe'iialty, it. is not, iri’c' ve)e'a.ble. 

Idle: a,e'tnal cerennoiiie'S in e'ejnneetie.))) willi the' man*i 
age eomme'iu'e' with the' De'variita eij' (loel's (east which 
take's jdaee ein a Meinelay, ddu'selav eir d'hiirsela.y aceairel- 
iiig to (.he: eiisteim ol e'a,ch family. A Ka.Iasa. is se:t up aiiid 
\Noi*shii)ped and some iiioiu'y is set a..[)art for servien' foi* 
their honseholel geiel. 

On the' se:ea)nel ela.\ is Ih'UI iIm' e'e're'jliony known as 
1 1 iriyaa ;i-ii(a ((ea,st of e'lde'rs). A KaJasa, is installed te) 
re’pre'sent the aaici'stors a.nel lu'w e'le)tl\s anel je'wels in 
teaieU'd as presemls (o the' pe'isoiis lo be' mari'ie'el are: 
placed on a silk edoth s|)re'ael on a wooe.len plaids and Jdiija, 
IS eleine: te) it. Among the langaalluiri Naga.iia/;, aJi 
Aradhaw a is inx ite'd anel the: e-e'iV'inoiiy e)f K riya.-lsatle 
goju' through. 

The* nnirriage is genera,! ly e'ele:bra,leel in the lirielm 
yi'oeim’s he)Use at which a, panelad is e')*e'e:Le:el oii twe:lve 
pillars. 11 is nniternal nnedc cuts deiwii a, twig e)f a,n 
liuliaji lig or ma,rge)sa trc'c a,nel elepeisits it at the foot eif 
:ni Asvajtlitha tree.: (saereel Jig), frejin where it is brought 
ill stad.e' te) the marriage liouse. Oleiths dijipeel in tiir- 
iiU'ric are wi’apjied reiunel it and a bundle containing nine 
kinds of sta.ple gj’ains anel a Jva.nkana are tie'd to the post. 
It is jixeel by li\e mai*ried we_)inen a.s a^ ea'iitra.l pil]a,r in a 
pif in W'hicli are thrown a bit eil gold, a pearl, a, coral beael 
and some milk. 

This consists of washing his 1‘cct aiiU jcce;iviiig a little of tho 
Water as Tirfcha. 
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The next item is Lho Niscliitartha. 'The bride- 
rejoairs in procession to tlie brid(j’s residence and 
presents her witli Jewels and cloLlies and the lonnal pro^ 
posal and acceptance of the contract are made in tlie 
presence of an assembly. 

Th(‘ pa-rtH'S to be ma,rricd ai’e then sm(‘;u*ed over with 
turnicj'ic ])asl(‘ a.nd tin* hride.^i’oom is dressed in now 
clothes pr(iS(mt(Hl by his father-in-law and is made to put 
on silver toe-i'in^s. They wav, tluni i'ej>ardcd a.s bride and 
bridegroom ddum Ariveni pots 

WAV brought from tlu' potter’s house aaid consecrated in a 
separate room. In nim* ea.rtlu'O dishes, nine kinds of grain 
a^re sown in a Inal of earth and niaiunrc mixed together, 
aaid cotton thrcaul is wound round tlnan. 

SoiiU‘ fainilic's obs(M*ve aji additioJial ecu’ciiiony to piu- 
pitiate the departed spirits. about midnig'nt. the bride- 
groom is dr(‘ss(al in lU'w clotiu's aiul is takcui in proces- 
sioJi and with jnusic to w, plac(‘ where four roads meet, 
tlie liead of the family carrying a; daggea* or a sword. A 
plantaiin half is ])la('e(l on a, spot wa^shed with cowdung 
a/ud ('ooked food of various kinds is heaped on it. Aftei* 
orf(!ring Tiija to tlu' heap, tlu', man with the dagger goes 
round it three linu^s and tlu‘ pa.rty rdurn lionu' in silence, 
haaving behind th(‘ musicians wlio return to the marriage 
house by aj dillcrimt way. 

Olliers, (‘specially the Liiigay(‘t section substitute f(.>r 
this, the ollering of Piija. to a lain]) kept in a Kundaiui or 
an iron cylinder. Tlu‘ ccn'jiiuny scrupulously is observed 
and aaiy irivgularity in it isbelic'vaid to bring on misfortune 
to the family. Again after the installation of this larii|), 
it is ol)ligat(ny that tlu' marriage must take place and if, 
by any ('hance, the match is broken, the light must he 
kept burning and Puja contimu'd to it till another match 
is settled and the mariiage is over. 

.\ Kundana is j)laced in a. freshly ch‘.ansed ro(Uu on 
plank and thn’(; measures of |)addy are heapcxl within it. 
(Aastor oil specially drawn for this purpose by women in 
.Madi state is pourial in an earthen saucer and a wick is 
lighted in it. This is plac(‘d on the paddy within the cylin- 
der and ca-refully tended during the whole period of the 
marriage. A Kalasa and an image representing Gaiiri art' 

Tins cyliuder is placed over a stone mortar to prevent grain or 
other articles being scattered about while pounding. 
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placed near this and the bridegroom’s parents and the 
MKirried wonieJi present ulTcr Piija. Tlien the worsliip of 
Kara-ga (earthen pot) takes place. An earthen pot, ne^^ ly 
not from tlie potter's house, is decorated and eaniial iji 
state to an Asvatlitha-katlje on the liead by tlic', motlua’ of 
the lu’idegroom, the tro(‘ Indnging water in a small 
vessel. Tlu' procession with tin* i)ridegrooni walk under 
canopy aiul an empty paJa,nkiji is aJso cai*ried. Tlu' 
Ivaiaga. is plaet'd a.t tlie foot of the Peepnl tree a,nd Ib'i.ja 
is oilhred witli the In^ljiof a. l>ra,bman Ibirblnt. IMiasliinga, 
is li(‘(l on till' (ore lu'ad of tlu' brid(‘groom who with bis 
pa,r('nts goc'S round the tre(‘ fixe time's, [lassing cotton 
(hreaxl lonnd it in livi' lines, ddien li(.‘ is made to sit in 
a jiahinkin, tlu‘ motiu'r carries the Karaga* on lu'r lu‘ad 
a.nd tJu' [)i*ocessi()n rc'tnrns to the marriage pandal with 
^i’('at pomp and show, jiassing through the princi|)al 
sla(‘(‘ts pres(*i’il)(’d foi* llu' (aistce At, l.lu.‘ thrc'sliold, an 
Ara,ti is wa.ved i*onnd t he Ivaraga. a.nd the bridc'groom by 
married xv(jm(‘n and all ('liter tlu' house', the PmAhit chant- 
ing appropriate Mantras. The Ivaraga. is placed lu'ar the 
sacred lamp. Tlu' mother is s(‘a.ted (;n a )>lank and is 
presentcMl by tlu' re'lativc's with llow(*rs, tnrni(a*ic paste 
Ivnnknma and sonu'- money and elotlu's lor the special 
servit'Ci of having brought tlu' god into tlu' house. 

On lh(' iK'Xt day, w hieh is llu' [irincipaJ diiy (►! 1 he 
iiia.rriage', tlu' bridegroom is lirst lujuU'. to undei'go t he vari 
mis sacraiiK'iitaJ (a'i’('nioni(‘s, siudi as, naming, shaN ingaaid 
hpanayana and ])uts on tlu' sacred threa.d. Then I'jia- 
(k'sa is given by the father to tlu^ boy undc'r the direction 
<)l the Pundiit. 

ddu; ceremonies in ('oiineetiou witJi the mai riage |)r()pei- 
('oiiinK'iiei'. d'h(' mo('k pilgrimage to Pu'iuii'c'S and other 
eeri'inonic’s iiududing the Dha.rt' and llu* tying of Taji 
:n(' carried on in niiudi tlu* same wa\' as aniong t lu' 
Komatis or the* P>ra.hmans. In ])lace of IMia.shiuga, they 
a thin gold plat(' on the forelu‘ad of the bride*, and the 
IVili except aniong the ]ieo])l(' of tlu* Bluha si'ction is 
iiiade not in the usual shape but in tlu* foiau of a. star 
with throe jioints and is called Ihisti Alti'i* it is 

ti('al, tlu* couple rise from l^heir seats on tlu* dais witii 
the hems of their garments knottc'd, and, holding (*aeh 
ether’s hands go, round the Aupasana pot and tlu* milk 
pest and then do Puja to Arundhati. idiey are tlu'ii 
conducted into the room in which the Kiiiidana lamp is 
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hiirnij)^ Ikjw bi'forc if. They fire seated Ijeforc the 
l;Mii|) oJi planks ;ukI live*, married eouples i)ut Sasc; to them. 

()ji the following two days, there iivv no ci'^rcaaoiiii's 
(!Xe(‘pt tli(‘ p(‘rforniing of Sandha-ya and Aupasana and tlu' 
('\l)il)it.ion of the couple in the company of married women, 
wlum th(‘y flh(' hridal coupled smear ('ac'h other with turnim - 
ie ;ind Kunkmna and presmit e;icli other with Howe'rs, |)mii- 
siipari ;indotlu‘r article's. This isstyh'd ln*ataue 
On th(‘ fourth day the' arti(*l(*s of pi‘(‘S(‘ntation to the hride 
;ind th(‘ hridegrooni ar(‘ paradc'd iji tlu' stre'c'ts, the ])a,rt\ 
going in p»*o(‘(‘Ssion w ith music. This is know n as Ik'ti' 
Osage 

hai’ly in the morning on tin; lilth da.y takes place 
the Scslia Henna. The' couple' und('rge) the nail-paring 

e'('reme)ny, bring in preK-e'ssieni ('arth from an anthill anel 
turn it inte) halls. Idu'y phua' the haJls at the foot of each 
e)f the panda, 1 pilla,rs anel e)rfer to the'iu on pla,tle‘rs hoih'el 
riea' a,nel swe'e'ts. Tluw' llu'ii burn ince'use* and wa,\(' 

lightc'd (‘am|)he)r he'lore tlie'Ui. Idle ce)e)ked rice and 

ollu'r e'a,taJ)l('s phna'd the're' are' taken by the; wasla'r 
)na,n. Ne‘xt the' (a)nple' a, re la, kern loi’ l,he we)rshi)) of llasli 
^hlgnn^ ( a paii' ol e'le'plnuits ). The' surface' e)l 

the' (la, is is decorated with (|ua.»*tz |)owale',r and Nagaviili 
po(s a,re' arra,ngeel on it. Two e'h'phanls one of elha,ll and 
the' otlu'i* (d salt aja' dra.wn on I, he ground to faea' eaich 
othea , anel iJu' hriek' and llu', hrielegrooin are made l,o sta.jul 
on them. The' hridcgrooin asks the hiade' to ('Xedning'’ 
his e'li'phaiit with hers a.nd virc /‘cr.sr/ and tlu'y change' 
place's with e'aadi otlu'r. ddu'U ta,kc pheea'. in e)rdcrlli(' 

lying ed' the' second d’ali with hlaedv glass he'aels 1)y tlje' 
liushaiiel lo the' wife, Sapta IvisJji Piije' ( worship of thr 
se've'ii Ivishis), and going to the temple' e)f the'ii’ tribal 
ek'ity Na,gaa'e''s\a.ra. :\fte‘r re'turning from the' temple, the' 
(a)uple^ re'inoxa' the; Ka.nKa,uas from ('a,edi edlu'r’s wrists ajul 
(iNc ina.rrie'd couples pour Sa.se,' on their heads. Next fol 
haws the Ikija, of 1 Vdikes, that is, ihe' e'ai’tlu'U dishes in 
w hich nine kijids of grain have' he'eai sow n. The' seedling-' 
ha,ve' now grown a,he)ul six inclu's high. The; iiewd.y 
nnirricel (a)uple' we)rship them and th(;y arc ca,i*ried In' 
married we.nucn in tlee iweiiing to a we'll or a brook and 
the' elislms einplied in the water. I n tiic night the bride’ 
and the' hridcgrooin seated in a Palankiii are taken 
in proce'ssion w ith great pomp and show and this is said 
to be an essential event even in poor families. On 
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return the c(MI|)I(^ iire se;itc‘(l I o^^ctlier ;ind ;ire^;ivon weddiii.i; 
presents. Tlie i)ot-S(‘arelun,L;‘ eereninny and (he Jiiock 
i;iitli ot ih ('liild .and liuus(;keepin^' play tluai take pl;M'e. 
\ft(!r\\ards the Ivundana laini) is \vorship[)('d and t lu* li.yht 
is exlinf^iusluuL 

Next (lay tlu‘ is nnule to pound a (|uaulity ol 

paxldy, eook sweetened i*iee itj^nd serve it 

1,0 luu’ luishaiid. 

'They do not ;-;i\ (' a,n\^ l)rid(‘ pric es 

Wlu'ii a, i;irl attains f)ni)(‘)-|y, sh(‘ is ('oii^idc're'd iin- 
ehsin loi' t(‘n daA s a.nd is made* to sit l)y lun'si'il in a, slual, 
iiiipr(jvis(‘d for her i)y pla.eiipy a, sipi^ar hoilin;^- ealdron 

lea^niipy a;j;ainsl a waJI, w ith souu^ liUkkiU' lea^ves st,iK*l>: 
on it. She ha, 1 lies (‘ven-y day and reiKWVs lun- elothes. lii 
lli(‘ (.'.veniipys, slu‘- is (sxliihilc'd hefon' a eonijiany of women, 
and Lu]‘iii('ri(' pa,st(\ Kunkiima, llowi'i's, and ])a,nsui)a,i‘i 
:n-(‘ disti’il)ut('d to llieiii. She (‘iitc'is tiu' house on the 
eleventh da,y after a, haJ h. 

If, a,s is ;-i'(‘iu'ra,lly llu'. ease', llu' ‘prl has heem a,lrt‘a,(ly 
iiia,J*ri('d, tIu' eonsuninia,tion ta,k(‘s pLiee' w ithin sixtee'ii days 
iiiul t he ec'i'e'nionie'sh-U’c l lu' sanu.' as lliose ohscnwaal aanoipi;’ 
Ivanatis. 

Widow nuM’riaye is nni, allowed, A weunan cannot 
he, (livureed unless it \ h ' lor hei* proved iiu'on tiiU'iiey. A 
(li\'or('ed wr)nia,n cannot Ik' niarrii'd a.yaJn. AdulSny is 
n.'y-'irded with a,l)hor('nee and eiitaJls loss (al ('a.sU', ddiey 
do not, {lc‘di('a.t(' ejrls a,s IJasa-vis. 

N/iniadhari Na’^ao'tas hurn, Init, l Iu' I anya.dlui ris 
hiiry (,heir dea-d. Soiiu'. of tlu' latter ea,rry I he corpse in a 
\iin;ina,, while ot,lu'rs roll it, up in a. Kaanhli and carry it 
Lo tlu' hiiriad ground hy ha,nds. .Vs soon as life is(.‘xLinel, 
the Sett i and tlu' Yhijaanan are sent for and they arrange 
lor the corpse -hearers. The hody is washed and wrapped 
lip in a new cloth. >iamaclliaris invite a ih'aluiian 
kiir<')h.it. The' eorpsi' is placed on the*, hier and is c arried 
h>' foui’ men on shoidcU.'rs prc'c'cclecl hy tIu' son w luj 
r.'uries lire. On reaching tlic cremation ground, tlu‘ (haul 
hndy is taken thrica’ round the funeral pyrc' and placed 
llu'ieon with tlu' head turned towards the north. The 
( loth is taken olT tlie liocly and the; scui sets (ire to the [)ilc 
idler [lerfoi’jning some |)uril‘ic'atory ('c'rc'inon}'. All sit at a 
distance till the body is half-burnt and then go to a river 

* nv/t' Monogr,ii»h VI, v* 21. 


I'ul.xji'ty 


W iilow 


J’unc'ral 

reicaiioiiic)^. 
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or a well 1-0 bal he. AfLrr l){iLluii‘; all rrtum to the house 
in \V('t riothes (u see a li.i^lit kept on the spot where tlie 
(l(‘eeasc‘(l (‘xpired. 

On the second day, tlu‘ son and some otliers repair 
to tlai ereniJition ground to (‘Xaniine if the body has been 
fully (‘onv(‘)‘t(‘d to ashes and to perforin the daily funeral 
('creniony. On the lliird dn.y tlu‘ aslu's are collected and 
thrown iiilo water. r(‘ninants of tlu'. bones are some- 

times pr(‘serv(‘d in a vessel and sent to Jienares to be 
iJirow n into tin; (i;tnL^(‘S. 

hb'ojn the, fourlli to the lifteeiith day, the son h-c 
eompani(‘d hy the Jhirdhit ;,;()('s to the Inirning ground, 
batlies tlus’e ;oid offers libjitions and oblations to thii 
nuMK'sof the d(a-eas(‘d. On tiu' sixteenth all the agnates 
batlu' and the (‘eiaunonies known as VrishablKitsarga- 
(setting frcH' of a- bull) a-nd A jya Sraddha (oblation in ghee) 
arc‘ p('rform(‘d by tlu' son. 

The iKjxt day all llu'ir (‘aste men a-n^ invited to a din- 
i)(‘r iiK'a.nt (o h(*lp tlu' d(‘e(‘asecrs entry into heaven (\hii- 
kuntha). 'riuw obser\(‘ I la* monthly and other Sraddhii.s 
as aiiuong (he Ivuna-lis a.nd Jirahnians. 

'rh(' funei’aJ e(‘r(‘moni(‘S ohserveal by l.h(‘ Lingadhsri 
Naga-rta,s a,i*i‘ a. mixture of \ ]]v l>i'ahma.ni('a.l a-nd tlu^ Oinga- 
yvl riliual. As soon a.s a, peison is dead, an Aradhya priesi 
is eaJled and 1 lu' S(»n ma.ki's Ihija; to tlu' d(‘ad body under 
his direction. Tlie c-orpse is then cai ried ('itlnn- by hands 
or in a, ^h’mana. lo llu‘ burial ground a-nd (aurical round the 
pit Ibna* times, Al iIk' fom- ( orners of tlu*. grav(i a.r(‘ 
i)uri(‘d ca)])p('r pla.les with souk* charax'l-ers inscribed on 
lh(‘in nu'anl. l,o giia-rd it from d(‘secra-tion. 'JTis is styled 
{ 1iakra-stluipa-na, liicensi' is bui nt and a cocoa, 

nut is broloai hidori' the graA<' a,nd the corps(‘ is put into 
il,. I f it has l>(‘(‘n ca,rri(al in a- Vimana, it is buried in a- 
sitting posturi' in a- niche' ('xca-va-tc'd in one of the walls ol 
the grave. It* is then pack('d with Vibhiiti ashes aiidBilva, 
h'avi's (Aegle .Marni('los). 'TIk' jiriest jilaces his foot 
on llu' heaal of tlu' corpse and calls out Ughe 
Hurrah). The pit- is tlum Idled up a.nd a mound formed 
over it into whic h a. stone is stuck and a- Tumbe shrub 
(Phlonis Indicai) is planted on it. Tlui priest is made to 
stand on tlu* grave*, and Piija is offered to his feet with 

dva 11* iniMii Ilurrnh ! It is an rxclamatioii of joy. 'IMio doctriiu' i’’ 

tii.a wlu‘11 a leaves tUis mortal body, he straight to Kailasa and there 

is no death. 
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fniits, flowors and inconso. Tlioy then distribute some 
orain and money as charity and return home after ^ash- 
in.i* their hands and feet in sonie brook or pond. As they 
approach the lionse, an old woman scatt(*rs a small qnan- 
litv of padd>’ o]i the ground and pours water over it and 
they pass treadin.^ on that spot. A lamp is li^^hted on :i 
heap of paddy on the spot of (h'atli and t.hos(' returnin.i;’ 
IVoni tli(' .i^rav^e smotlua* tin' Ham(‘ with pome^ran.‘it(* 
llowei's. 'riu' whole hous(' is then ('lerins('d with ('owdnni;'. 
A ]iu‘:il is co()k('d that ni^ht fo»* whic'h th(‘ in'Cc'ssMry pro- 
visions an' l)onf:>ht fresh from th(‘ ha,/aar. A Jan.i^jima. 
|)ri('st is invited for (Umu'r and is s('rv('d food on a h'jif 
placc'd on tlu' spot wher(‘ tin' d('cea.s(‘d expiri'd. All tin' 
prepara-tions ar(' s(‘rv(‘d to him at oina' and llu' pr(‘S('ril)('d 
lees are i)aid tlnm and tlnna'. Tin' dan^ama ('a,ts tlie food 
wit hont sp(‘akinL>‘ and !L»' 0 ('s away wit hout looking*’ ha(d<. 
'Pin'll aJl th(‘ anna.l(‘-s join a, ml ('at in the d(‘C(‘as(‘(Ps hons('. 

On tlu' third da-y, a. pa.rt\ In'adc'd hy IIk' son .i»()(()lh(' 
hiiriaJ {^romnh pla,(a‘ fried ^L>ra.ins of hv(‘, kinds and sona' 
milk on the ,i>ra.ve, remov(‘ tlu' stoiu' si't up lln'n' and n' 
turn aflei' washing’ hands and f(‘(‘l in a walc'r (amrsi'. 

No (a^romoni('s tak(‘ [ihu e on th('(‘l('V('nth day. d’his day 
allba.theLo n'lnova' ])ollution. A iirahman Ihindiit. is invitt'd 
and perfoians PunyaJiai\ avhana. 'I'lieii a-n Aradliya, priest 
diM's Kriya Ka;tl(' hy havin<>; his h'eti washed aaul ,i>ivin,i>‘ 
Pi'rtha. On t.he twc'lfth da.\' a dinner is ‘fixa'ii to whicdi all 
ili(‘ a,^’nal(*s a.nd sonu' dan^ania prii'sts ar(‘ in\’iti‘d. Aftc'r 
dinm'r, t in' n('a,ri'sl ri'lat i\'('s of Iht' son prc'smit him with a. 
(lew cloth whi(di he w(‘ars and an arc'caamit \\hi('li lu' puts 
into his mouth aanl spits out. dMu'ii lu' waslu's his hands 
and f('('t a.nd (a)m(‘s into llu' ass(']nhly wlu'rc' llowi'rs, 
sauda.1 aaid [lansiqiari ar(' ^iven to him. 'Plu'v tlu'ii visit 
lh(‘ ti'inple of tlu'ir faanily d(*ity and have Maayi^alarat i 
s('rvi(a‘ |)(*rfornH‘d to tJu' ^od. On n'turn from thi'iia tiu' 
son and some'. ('Idc'rly pc'rsons, includint;’ t.lu' S(‘tti and the 
N ajaman i*epaar to the ([(‘(a'asc'd’s sho|v ddun’ formally 
hand ovi'r llu' axaa^unt hooks k('pt hy tlu' d('(a'a.s('d to 
his son a.nd on a sla-te or kaxkita (^^5) he is aisked to writ(‘ 
th(‘ naiiK's of •^ods oi’ ratln'r live nanu's of i^od Siva. 
I'hen li(' is mad(' to write that, such and siudi a. man 
tiueanin^ of course his fatiu'r) W(*nt to tlu' pri'si'ma' of 
Knd Siva on smdi and sucli a day. TIh'ii tlu' Setli^ and 
the Yajaman and other caste men and relative, oilers con- 
dolences and give him advice as to liis future careei'. 
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lion. 

non- 
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Froi/i tlioro l.lio rolativos wlio liavo roiro for offoriiij;’ coii- 
dolt'iH‘(‘s i»() jiAvay to tlu'ii- villiii’i^s or towns without any 
formal l('av(‘-takin.L>‘, tind il is said that thoy should not 
s(M‘ tl)(‘ l;Mn|) hurnin*;' in lh(‘ diaa'astars houso tha.t day. 

Lin‘.'\‘ulhMi*i Xa.t;a.rlas ^oiu'rnlly omit tho montltly 
(‘('rfunonios lint |)(n*form tlu' annual ('(urmionit's liki^ olliors. 

1’h(M’(^ ar(‘ both \'aishn;ivas tind Stiivas ;imoiyi>' tlu' 
N:u^a)*l:is, lull all worship holh IIk' i^ods. TluMr ti’iliaJ 
t^nd is Na.yaivswnra whost' l(mi[)l(‘s nro situated in lai-{.*c 
(•eiitr(‘S to \\lii('h they nial<(‘ [)il,erinia^(‘s. d’hey also olTer 
(-oeojiniits to all th(' minor ^ods and yoddt'ssi's suc^h as 
Munisva.ra and ^^aramma. 

'l’h(‘ir ( luru is styhal Dharma Siva('hai‘ada.varu wlm 
pays tluan pfuiodica.l \isils to L;i\’e them I’lrlha and 
Prasada. Ashi'isa I >ralinian, tli(‘ liin‘‘a\(‘( Nayaila.s t^akc 
oidy milk from liis hands ns 'ririlia. 

Siriyaja,, I l('‘nia.|)jiL‘i and I )ha,rniapala are the <;r(\‘il 
naiUies \vhos(‘ numiorit's tiny r(‘sp(‘etu Tiny art' said to 
he nit'll of this easlt‘ w ho atnpiinal I'lt'al re))ii1 1 ' as \ irt nous, 
eharitahle |)(n*sons. 

Nhiytulas dti not admit nit'inht'rs of ollitn* easlt's iiilo 
tht'irs. d’’h(‘y art' slriiU vt'i^t'iarians. Nama.dhari Nhit;artas 
ejitmnly in tilt' houst's of 1 h-a lima ns and Liip^a.dhaii'i Xa.yart as 
in tJu' house's of Ja.itea.ma.s anti Anidya Liipeayt'ls tmly 
l)eda.sa,nd Madinas t'nt in iht'ir hoiist's. 

Naytirlas ht'lon.y to tin* It'ft Inind t\ini' Pliana ) ,L>roup 
t)f (aistt's and art' said to ht' at iht' ht'ad of this ,e;roup for 
whit'h rt'ason, it. is |)opula.rly known as Xa.eai’ta. Phana. 
d’ht'y follow t ilt' llindu Paw of I nht'rilanct', 

Na,eartas art' mt'rehaiils hy |)]*of('ssion and ha,\’e mostly 
a.dht'red to t his eaJ liny, thou.ifh st)nit‘ Inivt' ta.kt'n Itiayririil 
turt'. Tht'y art' liankt'rs, tninl raetors and yrain nit'rt'hanl s. 

d'ht'y havt' a. wa'll oryanist'd tribal (‘onstitntion. Tin* 
wht)l(' easit' is dividt'd into U'rritorial jurisdi('lfions st>’lt'<l 
Kat (t'lna iU'S, at tht' head of t'aeh of w liieli art' a, Setti and 
an \dvjainan. These t)lliees art' hereditary and if the ht'ir 
of t,ht' tleta'ased functionary is t'ithtu’ l.oo youny nr othei ' 
wise ineliyihit', anotht'r man may lit' cdiost'u hy theconst'id 
of all, ('it lit'r ftir a teinporary [leriod or jit'rmanontly. 1^* 
somt' plain's, they liaN'e a, castt' seiwant, known as Peh^ 
l?a,sa\ i whost' duty it is to invite tlie t'aste peojile wdiein 
t'vt'r nect'ssar','. 'The ht'admau of the taisti' lias, as in 
otlu'i* castes, powa'r to t'lujuirt' into and adjudye tsastt' dis 
putes. Whenever thoii' Guru visits them, information of 



tlio ovoiit is sent to tho Sotti and Yajainaii, and thoy 
arrange for lus n^eoption and always fix tlio amount 1o 
oiven by tiu' Ka.tLonian(‘ tis (Juru Dakshinji. DuringsiK^h 
iin|)()rl;int (‘onnnonic's as tliose of inai'riago, l)irlli and 
(Itait li, ilii'sc luauliiKm luw(' llu' nia.na.genK‘nt ol' the wli<>l(‘ 
affair. It is said that in soiik' plao(‘s, tli(‘ S(d,ti and flh‘ 
^'ajalna.n liavo Inain lands given to them by (iovcnannent 
and a.re said to (‘xaunpt from ])a.ving the niohatarfa, tax 
(shop and hoiis(‘ ta,\) to the ( ioviM-nnuad. 

In soiiK^ plac-es the Xaga.rla.s lui\(‘ r(‘S(‘rved lor tlndr 
rxehisive servica' a. s(‘t. of dancaiig girls, \vhoar(‘ not alloW(*d 
io(‘xhil)it th(‘ms(‘l V('s b(do]*eany assembly of I 1h‘ ( dejit ram 
IMiana c*ast('s. 
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'J'FJjlUilT FANAJIGAS. 


'I'he fiistc known as Biinajigas or tradois is found fleneval. 
sc;ittor('d tliroughout ilio State, the la,rgesl niiniber l)eing 
in places of conuiunrial iinportancc'. 

The Census of 1001, (‘stiniates their population at 
1;W,K)7, of whom (Hi, Silo or 50‘ I p<'r e('nt. an* males. It is 
iveoixh'd of them that “(luring tin* famim* (of 1S77) this 
(•:is(.e sufh'red sev('r('l_v, so many as -28,098 oi- -28 per cent, 
liaving either died or gom* away to otlua- plac(\s in 1881. 

Since that pi'riod, tin* caste has been nipidly recovering 
so that, in t he pres('nt (.'ensus (of 1001), t lu're an* 10,489 
<a- S-;) p(*r cent mon* than what tlu'v were* in l(S71, and 
■2fi,074 or -J f'o p(*r cent more than in 1H91. ' 

Tin* large* incnaise how(*V(*r has at any rate* [)ar( i:dly 
to be* ae-counte^d for by the (*agerziess of souk* of the lower 
cast.i's to (*urol the*mselv(‘s uiieh'r this title to mark a rise 
in t heii- social scale*. 

J)istribution by districts shows that nearly .•i, third of 
llie (*ntir(' llanajiga. po[)ulati<)n is to be* found in the* Kolar 
I tistrict and anol h(*r t bird in Bangalore* and Myseere Dis- 
liicts, the* ()the*r live* districts put te»g(*t her account ing fen- 
I lie re*ma.in(l(*r. 

The* name* by which the* caste is ge‘ne*ra.lly kneiwn is S'au'e. 
Oanajiga. But the* name* Balaja which appe'arsto be a later 
Inrm of the* we>rd Banajiga is most peepular with one* section 
ef the* <*aste* stiyle*d 're*lugu Banajiga., which e'onstit utes by 
far the larg(*st. portion in the* caste. Then* is an- 
ellie'r name* which is more reY^ent, na,m(*ly, fTaui-a^'alu 
(A”ssf).x.). 'I'his is not g(*n(*rally known in tins State and 
appears to he* a variation of tbi*te*rm Kavarai which 

••i.gain is “ a corrupt form of Gauri, the* patron eleily of 
tile caste."! Some* (*all it “ Nayadu e‘aste." This is again 
not generally acce'pt.ed and some* Banajigas resent thee 
term, while others espeHually the e*(lueated portion of the* 
eoinmunity have taken kindly to it. 'I’lu* t(*i ni “ NViyelu" is 

' f'/e/e* Moiiof'i'iipli on Nayindiis XII, p. 14, 

f North Arcot Manual, !> 203. . 
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the same as Nayak in Kannada, and nsed as an 
honorific suffix to a name. 

The term Banajiga is derived from the Sanskrit 
Vanik signifying a tradesman. Different derivations are 
however given to the word Balaja, w hich s('ems to !)(> 
another form of the same name. 

Some say that it means born of Bali or sacrifice, as 
their progrmitor was horn in the eonrs(" of a Yaga per- 
formed by (ianri. Some olln'i's say that they are tire 
descendants of Balarama, the brotlier of Krishna, and are 
hence known as Balajas. A third derivation of the 
term explains that tln'v are the d(>scendants of a, 
king of Magadha ( ountry called Bali or Jhvlija or Snhhii- 
kara who W'as said to have h(‘('n reigning in the coimtry 
from 81 B. C. to M A. D. 

8'he most common suffixes used after the names .are 
Setti and Naydn. Some who have come into the State 
from the Telugii country use Hav Naidu after them, while 
a tcnv persons in the town of Ntysore who are said to have 
immigrated into Mysore from Vijianagar use liavuta wdiich 
means a warrior. The common affixes such as A))pa and 
Ayya foi‘ males and Amina ,‘ind Akka for females are also 
used, the suffix Ayya (for males) being mori' popular. 
Sometimes two suffixes, as in llamayya Setti are used. 

Oiigin, Vhe caste is a compositi' one, comprised of peo])le 

w'ho have tr.ad(' as their occupation. It is a popular re.soi t 
for those who cannot r.ange tlnunselves under any of the 
I'stablished casfes. It is sonu'tinu's said that it is an off- 
shoot. of Kapu or Reddi casl(>, and that Kannnars, Vellalas 
and Golliis are found in it. But in tliis Stati', the B.anaji- 
gasdonot claim any affinity with Kapus and Gollas, and 
say that though many persons assunu' the name without ii 
claim to it, they themselves have uo dilliculty in finding 
out who do and who do not projxu ly belong to their caste. 

Mr. (now Sir) FI. A. Stuart, writes as follows about 
the Balijas (Banajigas) in tlu'^ladras Bresidency: — -“The 
Balajas it, re the trading casti' of t he Tidiigu Country, lint 
they are now found in every jiart of the Bresideuio. 
Concerning the origin of this caste several traditions exist, 

' but the most probable is that which represents tliem as a 
recent offi-slioot of the Kapu or Reddi caste. The caste i.s 
rather a tm'xed one for they will admit, W’ithout iniu h 
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scruple, persons who have been expelled from their proper 
ciiste or who are the result of ivvegiilar unions.”* 

'Phe following are soi)U> of the stories given to explain 
their origiti 

“ The name is derived from Sanskrit words ball, a 
sacrifice find j a born signifying that tlu' Balijas owe their 
origin to the performance of a i/afjain. 'Pheir legend de- 
scrilx's how om* Dakshayani, daughtt'r (if a, saint named 
Dakshaprajapal i, dissatisfied witli the ornanu'nts bestowed 
upon her by her father desired more. Her father consult- 
ed Jirahma as to how he might satisfy her, and the young 
woman was by the deity directf'd to perform a Yagam. With 
the assistance of a Brahman she did this, and from the 
sacrificial fiames issued a personage bearing glass bangles 
turm<‘ric and otlun’ auspicious articles, whicli he bestowed 
iipoti the girl. She accepted and wore them, directing 
that all women for the future should use similar orna- 
ments. The person who sprung from tin* Yagam became 
the ancestor of the Balij.as, who are sometimes called 
(binriputras, or sons of a woman, since their remote 
ancc'Stor was the result of a woman’s Yagam. Originally 
t he caste' would se(‘m to hav(‘ been solely employed in 
making bajigles, pearl or coral ornaments, and other sorts 
of female adornnu'nts ; but now the greater p.art engage 
in agriculture.” I 

It is stated by Buchanan “that all the Banajigas ar(' 
d(‘S((mded from a p('rson called Prithhivi .Malla ChcLty. 
By his first wife, who was of the Vishnu sect he had 
iincestors of tlu'ir (Tedugn l^anajigas) caste, and by his 
s(‘cond wife, who worshipped iHivaru, or he h.ad the 

luicestors of the Lingayantaru.” | 

It is claimed by some of them that they are the de- 
scendants of Balarama (Krishna’s brother) by a Sudra 
wife, who borc! lOl sons. .As these who were Budras learnt 
the \''edas by he.aring Brahmin pupils r<‘citing them, rains 
l»(‘ld off and famine visited the land. Balarama on learning 
the cause got angry with them and sent them to 
their t)-ibal goddess for correction. 'Ph<‘ goddess showed 
them their true origin, and directed them to ('arn their 
living by trade, presenting tlnmi with sev(*n (-asks of coins 
as their starting capital. 

' Madras Census Report of 1891, p. ‘270. 

' North Arcot Manual, p. 202. 

i Buchanan’s Travels,. Vol. I, p. 168' 
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divisions. 


It, is claiiiiod l)y soiii(‘ of tliis that tliov ar(‘ 

Kshnt riyas of the Lunar race, througli th(' Narapatis of 
Vijayanagaa- \vlios(^ deseout can trac'ed hy moans of 
various authoritic's to the ajieiont Andhra/ kings and to th(‘ 
well-known Yayati l^aja. numtioned in llu^ Mahahharata. 

The following passage from the Madras (Jensus R(‘port, 
IhOl (|). I4d), is int(M‘esting in this eomuH'tion: — 

It is said to have* two main sub-divisions, Desa (or 
Ivdta) and Pel a-. The first of th(\S(^ inelud(‘s those whos(‘ 
ancestors ar(‘ su|)pos(‘d to hav(‘ h(‘eu the Balija (Nayak) 
Kings of Madura, Tanjon‘ and \hjia,nagar, or provincial 
Governors in those kingdoms and to the se(‘ond belong 
those, like th(‘ Gazulu (bangle-sc^lhu’s) and Perike (salt- 
sellers), wlio liv(‘ by trade. In th(‘ Tamil Districts Ualijas 
ari' known as \hidugans (‘Telugu })(M)ple ') and Kavarais. 
'Idle des(tondants of the Nayak or Idalija Kings of iladnrti 
and Tanjore (daim to b(‘ Kshatriyas and of th(‘ Kasyapa 
(rdtra, while the Vijianagar Hais says tluw an' liiK'aJ 
descamdants of the sag(‘ Bhai'adwaja. Others trac-e their 
anc('stry t.o th(‘ Kauravas of tlu' Mahabharata:. This 
Kshatriya d(‘S(‘ent is not, howc'vi'v a<dmitted by otlu'r 
(‘astes who say that liaiijas an' an olf-shoot of the Kam- 
mas or Kapus or that, tlu'v an' a, mixc'd (‘ommunity, 
recruited from tlu'si' and otlu'r Telugu (aistc's. d’ho mem- 
hi'rs of the castc' iioiu' of them now wc'ar tlu' saen'd 
thread or follow tlu* Vedic ritual/' 

'Fhe divisions known as Desa/ (oi’ Kota) a.nd Peta 
which are sa,id to be* pn'vaU'nt in tlu* Madras Presidency 
are unknown in tdiis Stati*. 'riu'rt' are t wo broad divisions 
na.m('ly Lingayat Banajiga. and Telugu or non-Lingayat 
Banajigas. Idle former will Ix' trf'atc'd along with the 
other Jdngayat s. 

ddu* number of sub-divisions of tdu* non-l jiiigayals is 
tiuctaiating on ac count of new assumptions of the* c ash' 
title*, ddie h(‘tt.(u* known ones are (‘nunu'ra,t('d below: 

1. Dasa. Banajiga 

2 . Idh* Banajiga or d\it a lianajiga 

Dudi Bana.iiga sJrosarf) 

-I. (ra/ula Banajiga or S<‘tt i lianajiga i 
eOwrfri). 

5, Puvuiu Banajiga 





R. 

Nayadu 


^ ir^ ), 

■7. 

SukamaJiedii 

do 


H. 

Jidipalli 

do 


!). 

Kajaniahe*ndram eU) 

(Tel.) 

10. 

Uppu 

do 

• (Kan.). 

11. 

(lotii 

do 



\± llavut (^''^3). 

Vi. Kalla (Tc‘l). 

M. Muiimita, or I^usa. v><’) 

l)a,sa Baaiaji^ai or as lliov cjiII ihriiist'l vc's Jaina 
Ivshatriyai Kaniaiiuja Dasai Wiiiiya, say tlu^y wca’o foriiu'rlx^ 
Jain Ksliatriyas and wrvv (‘onvorttnl into Vaiishnavisin by 
lounanujaoharya. 'IJiev ar(‘ v(‘ry clc'anly in Inibit-s, pure 
\ (‘^^clarians and follow tlu‘ doctriiu's of Ra.nianuja. (Iliarya,. 
'rii(\v art‘ found in birgn nuinbt'rs in Chaiinapalna. (Hau'^a- 
lorc District). They (lo not c^at food cooked ('V(mi by l>rab~ 
mans wbo ar(‘ not Sii- Vaisbiuivas. 

bile liana ji^i^as are, a;S lluar name inipli(‘s Ix'tel ,i»row('rs; 
soim.' of tlumi ar(‘ ve‘’(‘tarians. 

Dudi or Cotton Jjanajij^as are tradm's in cotton. 
'rb(\v are also strict V(‘g(J.arians and abstain from ea-tiuj;' in 
1 Ik* bouses of others than Brahmans, ^bhey haiVe souk* 
(ep(mymous) (‘Xoi»amous divisions, r. Gbvila and 

l)a;l)hruvahami and ari* found in small numbers in tln^ 
Kolar District, 'rinw havi* a Kurana known as liakshmi- 
Harayana Kurauam writt(‘n for them by t-heir Ciuru, 
liaksbminarayami Sastri. 

(iazula or Lflass ba,n^l«‘s section is also known as 
Sitti l>a.naji,‘»a. 'Idiis is consid(‘red a very respectabb* 
division, and it is not unusual for p(*rsons of other 
s(*(*tions lo claim t his as tlu*irown. They are the dcah*rs 
ill ^hiss ba-nj^’les aaid arc* aJ- the lu*ad of tin* IH phanas. 
Setti is the title* appli(*d to the persons of this section. 

Puvvalu or flower se*lle»*s are* also said to be*le)n}» to 
tin* Gazula division. 

Nayadu. - This division is saiel to be* same as the*. 
K(')ta division referred to a-bove. On behalf of th(*se, it is 
claimed that the‘y are* Kshatriyas e)f the lunar race, and 
that the te*rm, whiedi is a ce)rruptcd fe)rm of tin* Sanskrit 
Nayak, came* te) be* applie*el te> them when, during the* 
zenith of llu* \hjianagar rule*, the Kin^ divieleid his whole* 
kingdom into nine* parts and placed at the head of each 
pitrt a man of iliis caste* under the title Nayak. This 

' Balija Vanisa Piiramun, i). 3J. 
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•liviijioM has bocoiuc luucli luixccl up, the title ISa 3 'a(l): 
being appropriated by main' persons of doubtful origit 
siieh as eliildreu of dancing girls. 

-lidipalli and llajaniahendrani originated from tin 
places inhabited by tlnmi, I)ul they snhsecpiently came t< 
denote <;ast(* sub-divisions. 

Hdviil is a small s<‘ction living GS[)eciall,y in the town 
of Mvsore. 'I'hev an* also known, as Oppana J5anii.jiga,s. 
'riiey are said to have been sent into tin; Mysore conntrx 
from Vijianagar to collect tin* tribute due to that King 
Oppana meaning appointment. They were all soldiei> 
and were hene(? known as Kavuts. 

Tlu! divisions tipjni and Gbni have heeoJiie se])aral< 
castes with distinct accounts a,s to their origin. Theii 
e.\ogamous divisions are also dilbavnt and they are, not 
included in this account. 

Mnnnuta, Ihinajigas are wandering hawkers a,n<l beg 
gars, 'riu'v art' otlu'rwise styled Daiuli Diisaris. 'I’hey ha,\( 
all the customs of wandering tribes, such as liaving ti 
meet at an appointed time for the settlement of theit 
tribal disputes, performing ma, ny marriages at a tinm and 
:i son-in-law having (o reside with t lu* father-in-hnv I ill 
the birth of his first child. They are lookc'd upon as ver\ 
low in the scahg and eat, in the houses of many low(!r castes. 

'I'here are other divisions among sonu* of the Jfanaji- 
gas which are neither ('lulogamous nor exogamous. One 
set of such divisions is based upon the numb(‘r of l)ooths 
they erect during marriages and are stvied Onti (diap 
paruinvallu (of one pandal) and llendu Chapparum- 
S'allu (of two pandals), the other set of divisions is based 
upon the number of Siris (woman’s cloth) which the\ 
have to present to the bride in marriages, and a,i'e known 
as Rendu Chiraluvallu (of two Sires), Mudu Cln'ralu 
vallu (of three Sires) and in jilaces Aidu Chiralnvalhi 
(of five Sires) according as they have to present two, 
three or fi\'e Sires respecti\ely to tin; bride. 

The Telugu Banajiga have a large number of 
exogamous divisions many of them perhaps tote 
misiic, though the significance of the terms is forgotten. 
In addition, they have what an* called house names 
“‘Inti-perlu” which are also exogamous in their operation 
Some of the -e.xogamous divisions and house mimes are 
given in the Appendix. 
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Tclngu is the hiiiguago of the* caste, hut the l)asa Lan^^ua^^^. 
IJaiiajigas and souie of the Ele J3aiiiijigas s|)eak Kannada 
;il lionie. 

When a woman is pn'gnant for the first time, she is Biiih cere* 
l:iken to her par(*nt’s house*, where slu* is feted and juv- munics. 
sented with iu;w (dothes. During pregnancy, tin* Imsband 
;i,l)stains from such acts as killing aniinaJs, carrying any 
('orpsi* or ])utting on of a roof ov(*r a, house. He also 
abstains froni shaving for a. h'w months I)efore delivery, 
and \ic may not touch t he milk i)ost of a mai’riage* pandab 

On tJie birth of tlu‘ cliild, tlu* mother is impure* fe)r 
ten elays when she is ke'pt in a separada* re)om, at tin* 

I'litranea* of wliich are placeel niarge)sa l(‘aA(‘s, ulel sho(‘s 
and l)r(je)nis te) ward off (‘vil spirits. Some peoi)le attach 
signilie*ane-(* te) the e'erenionv of the severing the navel e-ord, 
after whiedi they place a elro]) of honey or sugar in the nioutli 
of the* chilel, invoking the* name* of Vishnu at (he time*. 

On tlu* llthelay, tlu* nu)th(‘r anel the child are bathed 
in the usuaJ faishie)ii aifter performing the* pit ea'remonv. ' 

Then tlu* house is purilu*el anel the name giving ceremony is 
l)(‘rfornu*d. In the (‘V(*]ung, the* child is put into a- craelUi 
and re)e‘keel in tlu* |)resenea* of marri(*d women, ddu* names 
given are the e*omnie)n one's but as Tehigu Jiamijigas aa•(^ 
more* Vaishiiavite*s in their religie)n, the nanu*s of Vishnu 
are* more populaa*. (living of oppre>brious names are* 
alse) in vogue* and for tlu* same* reaseni as in e)the*r e*astes. 
Nickname'S ajiel pe*t names a.re alse) giveii/^ 

A man witlujut male* issue is alloweel te) adopt a^ be)y Adoption, 
wlu) niust, as in all e)l hen* caste's, be younger than the 
aelopter. The be)y may he* e)t any age.* provideel he is un- 
married, but even this re'striction is e)verloejke.*el, if he is 
the adoptive father’s brother's se)n. But the most popu- 
lar and proper adoption is that of a ye)ung beyv below VI 
years e)f age. A Jiian may take in adoption his brother’s 
or daughte'r’s son anel e)fte‘n his sister’s seui but in the; 
latter case, the beyy is ahue)st always ade)pte;d as an Illa- 
tam son-in-laNV and is marriexl to the adopter’s elaughter. 

But in no case can a brother be adopteel as seui. Tdie 
(ereinonies e)bserved are* the sa.mo as in otlier castes. ] 

The matter is notifie^d to the heael e)f the caste styleel De*- 
sayi Setty wlu) entlier atte*nels in person or sends a deputy. 


■ Vide Got las Monogiapli XX, p. 4. 

^ Vide Morasu Okkalu Monograph XV, i). 0-7, 
1 Vide Morasu Okkalu XV, ])age VI- V6, 
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M arria>^c. 


The c?lstc servant, called Chalavadi win) is a Itoleya at’ 
tends with liis insignia, the hell and the ladle. 

Marriages are (dther adult or infant and tlien' is in 
limitation as to ag(i prescril)(‘d (‘ith(‘r fora, man ora woman 
hut as a rul(‘ a. girl is mar]*i(*d before*, tlie Kith year and ;i 
l)oy before* the* ‘JOth. A woman imiy enen re‘]iia,in withoni 
marriage* without incurring any ('a-ste* odium, preivided hi‘i 
chastity is uneniestieinable, hut whe*n she^ elies, he*]* fiinerah 
are modihe'd te) a conside*rable* e'xtent and are* the^ sa-me* a?' 
ihejse of infants. She cannot take* ])art., in a fe*w ce'.reinein 
ie*s, such as smearing the brielal pair with turmeric, e'te- 
whie h a.re' to lx* pe*rfornie‘el e)nl\' by married persons. 

There* is nothing peculiai' to the* e aste in the mattei 
of prohibit(*el r(‘lationslnp for marriage*.. Polygamy i^ 
rarely prae*tist*d withe)Ut some* special rea^son snedi as sick 
ness or childlessn(*ss : a.nd |.h(*re‘ are ju) t)*aces of |)olyand)y 

The pre‘liminary agre*(‘m(*nt for marriage is a;rrived a.l 
by the C(‘re*me)ny e)f (*xchanging b(*tel le‘a.V(*s aiiel nuts, a-nd 
the gift e)f clothes, ('t.c., te) the*, bride aiiul the delivery ol 
man’iage* lette'r lei the* l)ridegioom’s fatlu*)'. 

The ma;rriage* ce‘reniouie*s e'omm(*nce* some* time aJ’te*r 
warels and last for five elays. On the first day, the* e-ereme>nies 
e^alleul pounelinge)f turmeric aaiel elist ribution e)f l)ea(*l le^aves 
a-nel nuts lake* |)la.e‘t‘. Tin* a,jn'e*ste)rs are* u e)rship])e'd in 
the e.*vening. 11ie l>riele‘ anel l)iiele*gre)e)m fast till nighl 
that day. Semie rice is presente‘el te) the temples in. the 
place*, auel at niglit. a. Kalasa is installe'el in the: name^s eif the* 
de*ce*aseel fe*male* ance*ste)rs anel ne*w e'le)t lu*s iiite*nele:d fe>i’ the* 
bridal pair jew(‘ls such as !ie)se* se reiw, tejc I’ings, bangle's 
anel also a dagger are* ke|)t and we)i*shippe*el near it. Then 
the te)e rings are i)ut on the* l)ridegroe)m’s te)e*s anel he is 
smeareel with turmerie'. ^riiis is followed by aolinner. Next 
day, the putting up of the* marriage* hejoth oJi twelve 'pillars, 
and setting up of the milk post by the* married ladies take* 
place. The Mnluirta. or the duel ee*re:jnony takes plaea* on 
the third day. Early in tlu* meaning, be)th partie:s get 
their nails paixal ajid bathe in Male*niru. 'Jdu* bridegroom 
dvessexi in ik:w cloths repairs te) a temple*. A ])arty ol 
marrieid women go to a, ))otler's hejuse to bring jx)ts 
styled ArivcJiis wliich are arranged in a row in a room 
and worshipped. 'Idle maternal uncle of the bridegroean 

■ It is said tleafc only mmuuTiod men must l)i*in^ the pandal pd 
lai's, hut tlu* milk must lie hroii^^lil eeremonially !)>' tlie: mateu ixd 
unele. 
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tics Bhashiiifya. to liiui. TIu'ii a party of luurricd woiucn 
;in(l Ihc fathi'r of lh(‘ take in i)roc('ssioii cocoa- 

mils, plantains, ja'^wiy cul)(‘s, turni(‘ric, kniikuina and 
('hllics aJid j(‘Wcls to the, l)rid(‘'s lious(‘ and present tluaii to 
lu'r and tlu* cci’(‘>niony styU‘d Nischitartlia (continnation 
of iij^Tcjenient ) taJ\(‘s pla(*e. 'rinai llu* l)rid('i;rooin lioldin.e 
a da/‘’;i;*('r in his hand and accompanied hy th(‘ l)(‘st man is 
londnctedin i)roc('ssion to t he ma i ria; 4 ;e pandal iindei’ a, 
ca,no|)y. Then lh(‘ l)rid(‘ is also ('ondiK'tcal to tin* 
pandal. Tlu‘ Pnrohit who is always a .Brahmin n'pcals 
iiiaiitras and lli(‘ hridaJ pa.ir put ja^i»'gory a.n(l ( unimin 
seed on each otlna's’ luaid. 'Tliis is follow('d hy lli(‘ 1’ali 
lyin^, milk pouriiyi;', kankaaia. tyin,a and l ici' pourin'^ c(‘re- 
iiKjnies a,s in ollua- caist,(‘s. Tluai ])an-siipari and mon('\’ 
are distril)uliHl amon^ tlu‘ asscanhied Ihalnnans. Tlu', 
la’idal pai)' rise fi’om tluar scats holdin^i; (au'h otlu'r hy th(‘ 
liaaid and having tlu' fringe of titcir ga,rments knotlial 
li)geth('r, go round tlu‘ milk post, tihrtai times and then 
worshi)) th(‘ Arundha.ti star. Tlnai l,h(‘y ar(‘ ('ondnchal 
into till? Ariveiii room a.t tlu' (‘iitraixa* to \\hi(‘h tlu'. sistin- 
of tJie bridegroom bars tlu‘ i)assagX', and gels a |)romise 
lliaJj the first horn daaighttn* would la* give*!! to lu*r son in 
iiiaiiria-gc*. Aft(‘r dinner to tin* cast(! men, tin* bridal pair 
:ire exhibit(‘d in tlu‘ir (*ompanv a.nd undei*go tlu* Nalagu 
eer(‘njony. d'heii \\(‘dding pr(‘S(‘nts are giv(‘n to tlu* brith* 
mid tlie l)rid(‘groom. On the next da,y. tlu* bridc'grooni 
f(‘igning dissatisfaction with his wife, lea.ves tlu* marriage 
house by sti'altli, and cojici'aJs himself in a^ gard(*n or 
I'Isewhere. In tlu* (O'eniiig, tlu* bi*id(*, lu‘r sist(‘rs and 
Olliers go in procession t,o search for him. On nu*et- 
ing the bridegroom, lh(*y pn*st‘nt Ihm with iu‘W clotlu*s 
and coax him to go back to tlu* marriage* paiulal. 
Tlu* pair sit on planks and undergo NaTigu with much 
Inn and frolic', wh(‘n songs arc* sung rc‘lating to the* Hight. 
of the bi’idegroom, his disco\c*rv aaid rc'turn. TMu‘n 
hiimer takes ))laco in tin* night. ()ntlu‘lifth da.y takc's 
place the c'ere'nuniy of Nagavalc*. I^arly in the* nuirning 
die couple are* seated te)oe'thc*r and unden-go the* jiail paring 
again. TJien they bathe* and dresscul in wedding c'lothe*s 
'Mth I3liashinga. on, go in pre)C‘c*ssion. to a.n ant-hill to letch 
‘iU'th the'refrcmi. d'hew make balls out of it and plac ing 
i •learthc* pandal posts, worship the‘m with offering of food.* 
flu*n the* ])ot se*arching ('e*rc*mony and the* i*emoving of the* 

' Vide- I KiniiUji caste, na.:;!' i4. 
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kriiikanas take place. Jii tlu* afternoon after clinnet 
lli(‘y play at mock child birth, liousekeeping and ^plough- 
ing a held, d’heii the Nalagu (ceremony, distribution of 
cocoanuts with money, and Arati take phuu*. In the 
night the brid(‘ formally (mtiu’s tlu‘ house; of the bride- 
groom 'Idum either that day or in the afteu- 

iioon of the; next day takers place; the‘ worshij) of yiinhasa- 
na, wlieii afte‘r Ihijji, 'IVunhulas are‘ distributed in the pri'- 
scribeal e)rder. Ne^ar the Sijjilnisana, they keu*]) a bmielk' 
e)f glass bangles ajiel also the* bell anel the ladle and 
worship them. Next elay the milk-pejst is re‘me)ved after 
having milk pourenl e)n it. Theai the‘ bridal party go le 
the‘ bride's house* wlie^re* they stejp a day or two and then 
return leaving the* bride there*. It is the custom in some 
place's, that the* bridegre)on) she)uld ste'al some; article sue li 
as a brass ve*sse*l e)r a hatche*t when he re‘turns from his 
father-in-law’s house. 

.AJost se'ctions of the* Te'lugu Ihina.jigas pay bride i)rice, 
the* amount viirying fre)ni lis. 1*2 to 20. But some* eitlu'i- 
do not rece'ive* any a.niount, e)r pay it back to the girl in 
the shape of se)nie*, jewels. 

When a girl attains pube'rty, she* is (unesidere’d uncle'iin 
for te*n! days during which time she is kept e)utside I lie 
he)iise‘ in a she*d e)f gjve'ii leaves put up for her use.' by Ina 
materna,! uncle or euu* similarly related. Mach day sIk' 
bath(*s and puts on fre*sh clejthe*s supplied by the waslu'i- 
man. On the eleventh day, after bathing, she is admitle el 
inte) sejnie |K)rtions e.)f the house*. She* dex;s not get ejuili' 
fr(*e‘ of the* taint of pe>llutie>n till the* sixteemth diiy. ff llu' 
girl is already niarri(*el, the ('onsmnmation eif marriage* takes 
place that day. In the* case* of unmarried girls, the evcni 
is put oh for tliive months after the marriage. 

Widow marriage is strictly forbidden, except anioii^ 
the wandering division styled iMunnuta Banajigas, \Nlin 
are* re;garded as l)eing low in social scale. 

Divorce' is not allowed and adultery is looked upon 
with abhorrence. An unmarried girl becoming pregnant 
outcaste'd and is not readmitted. Girls are not dedicate'el 
as i^asav is. 

I’he deael are hurie*el except those who were afilicted 
with le‘pre)sy whose boelie's are cremated. The meide o( 

Bolhi caste Moeu). XX, payo 9. 

' Some liavc rediiwd tlie period to three (lass as aiueHr 

liraliiiians. 
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disposing of the hody by l\Mllu-s;(He also pn*vails in soiuc 
localities. Tluav is iiotliiiii;- p(‘culia.r to i,li(‘ caste' in the’ 

])iirial ceaviiionies. Tlu'y iivv tliesa-nu'as tliose' e)l)t*»inin;; 
niiioii^’ the ‘ Morasu Okkalu except that tlu‘ .Dasayyas and 
>01110 tiiJK'S Satanis also assist in the' ea'reMiionie's. 

Telu^'u Ikuiajipis iiw \'a,ishna.vas in re'lit^ion l)ut l lu'y Ucli^iun. 
respec't and oiler pnja to Sivn. also. It is ! written of them 
that tliey wen^ orij^inally Bnddliists (na'anin;^ perliai)s 
.lains) and tlien ad()])t(al A aishnarvism and Saivisni and 
hiiilt many temple's foi’ these (iods. S(^ni(‘ luive' Sri- 
\aishnava J3rahma.ns as tlu’ir tinrus whik' otlu'rs follow 
Satanis, from whom tlu’y r('.(M'i\a‘ Chakrankitam and 
brasada. 'hhew go in ])ilgrimag(i le) Tirnpati, Melkoti’ 
and otluM’ NAiishnava. shriiu's; also oc(‘asionally to the' Siva's 
shriiu' in Nainjangud, Many of this caste lak(' vows as 
Ba^saris w ho aae^ all W()rslii|)pers of N’ishnn and w ho go 
about Ix'gging with gong and (amch, and are' oftc'U invite’d 
and feasted by various Sudra caste's on ceremoniaJ oc'ca- 
sions. 

'J'lu' d'ehigu lianajigas ol)serve all the' feasts of tin* 

Hindus such as N(‘av Year’s (Tclugu) da.y, (iaiiri, (laiu'sa, 

Hasara, Dipavali, Sankraati and Holi, and also fastoji the' 
i\loulasis of the bright fortnights of Ashaidha and Pushva, 

:ind on Sivaratp' in Alaglia. Tlu'y often form Bliajana 
t^i'oups among tlumise'lves. 

Idu'ir c*Jia]*a(‘te'ristie' oceaipation is trarle', hut those' in t>e*eui)itiioii 
village's have agriculture as their main biisine'ss, be)t h as 
Ijindliolders and as tenants. Thew a.re alse) well represe'iit- 
<■(1 in other pre»fessions such as those of contraedors aiiul 
Ge)ve'rnme‘iit servaaits, the Nayaelu Section be'ing e'specially 
strong in (rove*rnme'Jit se'rviea'. 

()kkaliga.s aaiel dV'lugu JJanajigas niay eline’ w it h e'ach Socinl 
'ulier. The latter oceaipy a faiidy respe'C'tahle' i)ositioji sUiius. 
'^ncially and do not admit outsieU'rs into their caste. 

Hiose wdu) IniN’e^ he'e'ii e>ute'aste'el may be take'ii hack afte'r 
payment of a Ihje aaiel purifieaitiem ))y burning tlie*. tongue 
^vitli a pieea' of geild or a margeisa le'af. The'y a.re llesh 
'alers' and the* use* of lie|Uor is eml^' nominally forhidde'ii. 

Ibit Dudi Banajigas and Dasa Banajigas are strict vege- 
tuians and te'e'totalle'i’s. 'J’lie'X’ emiploy Brahmans and Sa- 
biiiis as prie'sts and folle)W the Hindu Law' e)f lnherita.nee'. 

Tc/r M()MOf^raj)h on Morasu Okkalu, X.V, page lU 

' JJaliyavaniosa Ouraiiam l)\ S. \\ Narasiniluilu Naidu, (Kigc 

Ul. 

f The division called (of (wo Sires) escl»c\N 
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Tlir (:ast(‘ ;i.l tiu‘ lirad of the. or^nnisjition stylod 
l^lijinas, Lliat is ri^htoci] Pluuias or tliu lli^ht lijua] 
,i>roii|). The origin of t lie two opposite* Phaiias oall(‘(l n'spcc t- 
iv(‘ly the* and the* h‘ft hand Pluina is obscure* and no 

sa.tisfaclory account is a-vaJlablc*. As usual, tlu*rc an* 
myths to (‘xplain tin* dist iiu'tion and one* of tlu‘ni is ^ivcii 
in the account of tlu* Jlol(*yas (p. -J). d’lu* following is 
another version; 

Paj’vali, lh(‘ consort of Siva, luiviii^ had no issur, 
p('i‘forn)('d a; \'aga to •’’(^t children. Out of the* sa;cri 
ti('ial i\rc came a, man ca.ll(*d Ihithakara, carrying with 
him a. hamnu'r, an anvil a, ml a lin^jiot. Tlu* Goddt‘ss 
ado|)t<‘d him as h(*r son and lu* made various j(*wels for 
his divim* moth(‘r. Slu* how(‘ver wante'd otlu‘r thiiiji^s 
n(*(*d(‘d for a, ma»'ri(*d woman, such as handles, turnu'rie 
a, ml ot her a,uspicious article's. She* was (*njoined by lu'r 
ceinseirt, te) |)e‘rfe)rm anollu'i* \hi,i;a,, as a re'sult eif wlnVli 
was he)rn a, man e'alle*d PattaJibaxlra whe> ,i;'ot her tlu'sc 
artie'le's. She* was epiite* ple‘a,se‘d wit,h his work and as :i 
re*ward ^ave* him a, numhe'r e>f insignia.. God Si\'a ijivcste'el 
the' elder seiii Pathaka.ra with the* h(*adship of all the 
e*aste*s, e‘njoinin,i; him te) ,‘;e)ve*rn in ace‘e)rdaaK*e with time 
honoure'd ciisteuns. lint, the* be)y utteu'ly failed in the* ap- 
pointed task, and te) allay the* universaJ discontent- that, he 
a-rouseal, lu* was d('pose*d and t he* yeuny^e'r son was inslaJh'el 
in his plae-e*. rnde*r tlu* hitte'r's lade*, the p(*o|)le‘ wane hap- 
py and contentc'd aiul t he* praise*s e)f Ihittabhadra were in 
('ve'ry l)e)dy's meiuth. This re)us(‘(l the e‘nvv of tlu* e*hl(‘r 
brother, wlu) e e)ll(‘ct(*il a, la.»\i»e* fae tiun a,nd fou;^‘ht wit.li thi' 
other, ddu* meither inte*rve'ne‘d anel sepa.rate*d the (*om 
l)atants, and h*d t.he two sons to the* prese'iice* of her hus- 
band to e'flc'ct a re*concilialie)n. d'lu* God settled tlu* dis- 
pute by dividing the* fe)llow(*rs e)f e*ach brothe)’ inte) an 
ind(*pe*nde*nt groii]) und(*r his headshi]). As Pattabhaeha 
w ho had the* large*r fe)llow’ing luul bee*n led by the right 
hand of Parvati, his adlu*rents became* tlu* “right hand ' 
hictie)!!, and the* e)tlu*rs lor a similar re'ason, the “h'lt 
hand ’’ fae‘tie)n. 

Ane)the‘r story is that tlie distinction originated at 
(niijevaram, w here tlie goddess Kali placed e'Crtain caste's 
on he*r right, hand a.nel eitlu'is on lu'i* left ; and that ever- 
since, e*ach |)a,rty has be(*n disputing tlu* r(*lative honour 
a.ex'orded t.e) the* ot her. ' 

Mxsore (liizctlcei , Vol. I, [>. 2 : 23 . 



A ralioiial oxplanjitioii is attoinplod to l)o ^iven for 
tl](‘ ris(‘ of this (list inotion hy ascrihin**’ it to n. lal('r wavo 
(,| iinini^Tatioii (that from outside' Dosa or (‘oiintrv) ovc'i- 
j)()\vorin‘’* the e'arlier se'lthu's (in tlu' Nndii or iiitoriial pro- 
\iii(‘e) and claiming- superiority ov(‘r tlu'in. Little' value' 
(•;in howeveT l)e attaedu'el to sue li ('e)uje'e't ure's, unle'ss tlu'V 
:ire^ e‘.orre)borat(Hl hy the.' dise‘e)ve'ry of any (*e)uteinpoi*anee)Us 
(‘pigraphie^al re^au-ds. It is epiite as like'ly thai these' as- 
^()eiatie)us a.re)se‘ out of a, fe'el(‘ratie)n of traele' ^uilels. W'liat- 
rver the e)rij»in may he', it a])pe^ars te) have' he'e'ii meu’e' e)f a, 
soe ial tluui e)f a re'd^ious e hai-ae te'i*. 

The lu'adman e>f the' ri^ht hanel ‘>re)up e)f eaiste's is 
ciille'el De^'sa Sett : e)r De'sayi Se'tti, whe) e)e‘eaipie's a very iu- 
tliie'iitial pe)sitie)n. fie' is usually e)f the' Banaji^a. e-aste, aiiel 
has ee'rtain assistants. 'The' insi^ana of t he' ollie'e' (the he'll 
anel hielle) is e-arried hy the' (’halaaadi e)! the' I Ie)le\va 
caste'. 1 

In impentanl e itie's aiul te)\vns, tlu' De'sa- and Naelu 
se'eaions leave' elilTe're'iit stre'e'ts, and pre)e-essie)ns of e)ne‘ 
party should ne)t traverse' the' stre'ets e)f aaie)ther. On sue-h 
(M-easions, a faetie)n is siu’e' le) e'usue'. Case's are' le'- 

cordod \vhe*re‘ tJie' carrying e)f an umhre'lla. e)i' we'arin^ 
paitieulai* (*e)loured lle)we'rs in the* turban has five'll ]‘ise' le) 
sc\'e're' e)Utbre'aJ\S a(‘eom])anie‘el by l)le)e)elshe'el. | 

Tlie' fedlowin^ extrae't is take'u from Bueduinaai’s 
Tiave'ls. - '' 'khe orioiu e)f the elix ision e)f the' Minelus 
iiiU) the rij^ht and le'ft lianel side's, is inve)lve*d in fable'. It 
is saiel te) liave' take'ii pla.e e' at A'/e ///'/, e)r (’on je'e'\ arani, by 
(irde'r e)f the' ‘^e)eldess Kali ; aaiel tlu' rede's te) be' obse'rve'el 
l)\ e'ae h siele' we're' at- the' same' time' e'lij^raiVe'e! e)n a- e-oppe'i* 
plate, wliiedi is saiel te) be' prese'rve'el at the' te'n)))le‘ e)l' that 
plae e'. The existiene e* of suedi a, ])late!, he)we‘ve‘r, is vee v 
‘loubtJul ; both partie'S fe)undin^ een its aaithority the'h* 
pie'teiisie)ns, whiedi ai'e* eliame*trie-ally e)ppe)sile‘. ’khe' 
'lilfe'rent eaiste'S, e)f whie h e'ae h sul)-divisie)ji is e'ompe)seel 
:n‘e‘ ne)t uuite'd hy any e‘omme)n tie' e)f i*e'li,i;ie)ei, oe-eeipatie)!!, 
•a* kiiid)*ed; it se'e'ins, tJie're'loee' te) I)e* me'rely a. st.rut»>;le‘ loi* 
re'ilaan lione)]'ary elistine‘tie)ns. 'khe' i’i<^iit ha.nel siele* pre'- 
l^aiel that- tlu'y leave* tlie' e'xediisive' privile'!L»e', e)f usiee^i 
^^ve‘l\e pilla-i’s in t he* or sheel, mielee* whiedi llie'ir 

Mysore C't'-iisus ]{ej)ort ISUl, p. aos. 

' As to I'laiclions ajiel priviloa’c-^^ of tlie Desa Sefli in ^^;^(lr;^s. sec 
Hole l)y the late Pandit Natesa Sastii loprinted as an Aiipondix. 

r Mysoe (ta/etteer, p. *2'24, \'ol. J. 
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inarn'a^*(‘ ( ('reriioiiii's an' iHTformod ; and that their ad- 
\nrsaj‘i(‘s, in tlieir jn’ocfsaions, liav(‘ no riglit to rid(‘ on 
horsehaek nor to carry a, (la^ painted with the fif>ur(‘ 
of lianfnfKutfrt. Who left hand side |>retend that aJl 
those ])rivile^(‘s a.n‘ confirmed to them hv the ^rant 
of /v\/// on tlu‘ ('opper plat(‘ ; and tlnit. tlu^y iiw of the 
hi^liest rank, havinf>’ he(‘n placed hy that goddess on Inn- 
l(dt hand, whic h in fjidia. is I h(‘ plac(‘ of hr)nonr. h"re(|non[ 
dis))ntes arise' coman-ning thc'sc* important inatters ; and 
on smdi (K'('a.sions, not only mnlnal abuse is eommon, but 
also tlu' lu'ads of the divisions ocaaisiojially stir up tin' 
lowc'st and th(‘ most ignorant of tlu'ir followers to havc' 
recourse to violence', atul cmconragc' tluan by holding out 
house's and shops of thc'ir adve'rsarie's as proper objects for 
pluneh'r. A vc'ry sc'rious dis))ut(' took phu'C' at. Heriiujapafam 
sine*(‘it fell into the' hands of the' tmglisli. Tliirty fauiiiie's 
of t he* we'avc'rs, he'longing to the' le'ft hand side, joiiu'd 
t he'insel v(‘s to the' YV/ca/// Hdtidjiffiiru, and we're' e'licourage'e! 
by tlie'm to use' all t-he* honorary distinctions claimed In 
the' e’iglil hanel side*. This gave gre*at olTenco to Panchaiii 
J)anajiga.ru, anel the* lloleiinni wc'rc' h'fl loose' te) plunde'r 
nor could t he'y he* re'pre'sse'd without an exe‘rtie)n of militaia 
fe)r(a', by whie*h se'Ve'ral peo[)le‘ weu’C kille'd. In orde'r to 
pre'se'rve* the' pe'aea' of the* gaa*rison, and t,o e'neleavour to 
l)ring the' twe) partie's to an agre'e'ine'ut, it has since' heeai 
thought c'xpe'die'ut. to |)re)hil)it any marriages from he'iiig 
e e'le'hrate'd witliin the' fe)rt. " ' 

See also AUbc Dubois, Vol. 1, pp. lo -JT. 
tor an intoreKtinj^' ;u-«‘<»unt oi tbn institution as ol)tainina intlir 
Mudrns Uivsidoiuty. son Madum District Manual by Mr. .1. |[. Nelson, 
pp. 1 to G. 
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APPENDIX I. 

TjIhI of E.i'of/onioii.s J)it:isio)if!. 

A ) Apparent ly tot('inisl.ie lait this siynifieance is now lost. 
1 Aehehyuta 

‘2 Akslhntala (Ndoun'd n< (‘. 

;’) A])piiila 

■I Asvatlitha Don’t eut pipal tree. 

T) Avail! Cow. 

t) lialli ( fjizard. 

7 P>f!^»ina 

8 Chira Woman’s eloth (sire). 

!) Cliintala ( 'J’ainarind. 

10 Cliiravella 

11 Chitral Drawing. 

1'2 Dhli ) J)ust. 

IH (tandliani Sandal paste. 

14 (lajjain 

1.5 .la!iakalii, (-'■^ 0 ') 

Id Jilakara ('nnnnin seed. 

17 Kasarielii (^'S-W) 'J'ree. 

18 Kori .A rjig. 

19 Maehi (=^® ) A herb. 

20 Matteddn A spottc'd hnlloek. 

2'1 Afiriyala , Popjx.j'. 

22 Alai nidi Alans'o. 

28 Minia^a Drum stiek. 

24 Afntyala Pearks. 

25 Noniili Peaeoek. 

2(1 Ninnnal Lime. 
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‘27 Niu-il<ol;i, ('ocojmiit,. 

28 l^•t.^■!l(l:lla '*’■') Coral. 

‘2!) Palii Milk or lia,l)iv. 

80 Pasu|)Nn.‘il i 'Pni-inpric. 

81 Patti (^’3) (’oil on. 

82 I {alia, ( ' Slon^*. 

88 I{atnal l^(‘(‘ioiis stonrs. 

81 Sin^a,iii 0 

• >;*) Sivanaiuliila ( 

80 8\)la> ( (rar(i(Mi. 

87 8’niiiu 

8S 1 8i,i;ai’ala. Piii^s. 

80 ^7‘llumal ( I'ulTaloos. 

(I>) l']|)oiiyirious (ajiroii.^’ th(‘ Dudi I >anaji<:;as) 

l]a.l)li rn vahaiia 
Dliaiiimijaya. (laiidliarva 
(lopala, (laiidlia,r\a. 

(f()\ ila ( landliaj'va ^ ). 

Kasyapa 

Kasyapa. (!a,ndliarva 

Kaladliara. (Jaaidliarva y 

Maiii.yriva. 

Ma.iii^'ri\a (,ia?idliarva \o«t5r ) 

l^)^il)lla(l^a. (laiulliarva 
l!aiva,la Oaiidliarva. 
l!a,iit id(‘va (Ta.ndhavva 
Ii 0 vaiiatnl)ara (laiiulliarva ( 

SaJaka- (randharva. " ^o^t5r-j^ 
Sai’shislita (Taiidharva, 

Sataiubara (laudluirva ( 

Soinadi'va ( iaiulharva 
Supadra (rauclhavva 
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Supratika (landlinrvii, 
\':una(lcva (iaiidliarx u 

(C') I louse naiiK's 

Akulu 

Adisetti 

Batayi 

Bliupathi 

Challa 

( ' 1 1 i hu n u 1 1 1'l 1 11 ( ■■ 
Dulapalli 
I'llan'ini 
( om^ipii.LU ( 

Kanclii 
Karata (^''*^1. 
Marasotti i 

Mdsiini ( v>'. 
Nida>;aut:i 
Okkalii ('''•'% •x"). 

I ’vara, 

l>avuru f ■' Sr'"). 

SMaiii ( 

'riniiiial 

rdayagiri 
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APPENDIX n. 

\'ufr on J)(\s/)fjl ('hrtfi. 

'Tlio word Desavi means of t h(‘ connliiy. Por a.l- 
inost ('V('ry taluk in th(‘ North An-oi J)ist,ricl tlu^rci is ;i, 
headimi]!, (ailhal the Desayi (Hu^tty, who may be said in :i 
maniK'r to eon*(‘spo]Hl to ajustica^ of tin* pcaicc'. 'Diehead- 
jiieii b(don^ to th(‘ Kava.rai or Balija eastcy them* family 
name h(‘in^’ Dhanapala, a c'ommon mime a.mon^ tin' 
Kavarais whieh ma.y b(' int(‘rpr(‘ted as “ tlu' piotc'etor of 
wi'altli.” ddu' Dhanapala Desayi (!lu^tt y lioids sway ovi i* 
(‘i^ht(HMi castes, l\ava.ra.i, Uppa-ra, Daml)a.di, Jo;^i, Tdigii, 
Pai’aiyan, (‘te. All thosci that a)’(^ ('ailed Valancai, or 
right-hand casUy fall within his jnrisdic'tion. ll(^ luis au 
(‘stablishnumt of t wo p(M)ns iord(M’li(‘s). who are (aisteiiK^n 
and another menial, a sort of bngha', who blows the here 
wh(‘nev(}r the' Desayi (Inday goes on ( ii’C'uit. When \iny 
deviation in the nioraJ (jonduet of any ma,n or woimir. 
occ'urs in a village undcM* the Desa-yis* jnrisdic'tion, a, i*ei)or: 
of it is at on('(' s(‘nl. to tla^, Desayi (lu^tty, through the 
Paraiyan of tin' village. Iw the' Desayi's rc^presemtat I no in 
that vilhigcv 11(‘ has his local ag(‘nt in o\'(ay village 
within his jurisdiction. On reeei]3t of a, report, h(' starts 
on ('arcaiit to th(‘ villagcg A\itli a-ll (piaint-looking parii- 
phei'milia. atta,('Jied lo his ollic(‘. li(‘ move's al)ont from 
pla(‘(' to [)lacc' in his bullock coach, tlu' insich' of which 
upholstc'rc'd with a soft cushion l)ed, with a, [)rofusion "i 
pillows on aJl side's. TIk' Parana hornblowc'i* lains in 
front of t.lu' carriage blowing the horn (bhanka), which he 
carries suspendc'd from liis slioiildc'r wlu'n it is not in use. 
On the Dc'sayi (Mu'tty arriving at a, village, the horn i- 
blown to annouiu'c' his visit on |)rof('ssional matters. While 
he ('amps at a village, the p(H.)pl(‘ fi'oni iJie surrounding^ 
country within his jurisdiction usually go to him with 
any re})n‘S(‘iitations tilmy may have to make to him, as the 
head of tlu'ir C'aste. The Desaxi generally (‘amps in 
tope (grove*) adjoining tlu' village. At tlie sound of tl^n 
horn, the castemc'n on whose account the visit is nia/m 
assemble at the place' of eneampmemt, with the Dasa> i^ 

By the hite Pandit 8. M. Natesa Sastri. (Puhlislied in t'c 
JjJadras Mall in 1901). 
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local representative at their head. The personal com- 
forts of the Desayi are first attend('d to, and he is liberally 
supplied with articles of food by the party on whose ac- 
count the visit has been undertaken. A larj^e cup-shaped 
spoon is the ensign of the Jlesayi. On the outer surface 
all round its edge, are carved in relief (‘ightei'n figures, 
each one being typical of oiK' of the castes of which the 
Desayi is the social head. Uiub'r each figure is inscribed 
in Tamil the name of the caste which that figure typifies. 
The figures are smeanal with red powch'r and sandal, 
and decorated with Mowers. The Tiienial, taking up the 
cup, rings the bell attaclied to it to summon the parties. 
As soon as the sound is heard, the cast('men amongst 
whom any olTeiuie has occurred asscniibh', (aich house in 
the village being represented by a memlx'r, so as to make 
up a panchayat (council). The, Desayi’s emblem is them 
placed in front of him in the midst of tiu' pa,nc,hayat and 
a regular eiujuiry held. Supposing a person stands 
charged with adultery, the accused is brought, before the 
assembly, and the charge formally investigated with the 
advice of tin' panchayai, the .Desayi declares the accused 
guilty or not guilty, as the case may Ix'. In the event of 
a man being pronounced guilty, the pancliayat directs him 
to pay t,h(' aggrievc'd husband a.ll the expenses he had in- 
curred in connection with his marriage. In addition to 
this, a fine ranging from ten to twenty rupees is imposed 
on the offender by the Desayi, and is collectc'd at once. 
A small fraction of this fine, never exceeding four annas, 
is paid to every representative who sits in the panchayat 
the balance going into the Desayi’s pocket.. Tf the de- 
linquent refuses to pay the Hue, a council of the' same 
men is hold, and he is excommunicated. The r<'- 
calcitrant offender soon realises tin' horrors of excommu- 
nication, and in a short time appears befoi'e the J)esayi, 
and falls prostrate at his feet, promising to obey him. 
I'he Desayi then accompanies him to the villagi', calls 
the panchayat again, and in their presence remove's the 
interdict. On this occasion the excommunicated person 
has to pay double the amount of the original fine. Dnt 
disobedience is rare, as people are alive to the serious con- 
sequences of excoifimunication. The Desayi maintains a 
regular record of all his enquiries and judgments, and in 
the days of the Nawabs these decisions were, it would 
appear, recognised by the courts of justice. The same 
respect was, it is said, also shown to the Desayis’ deci- 
sions by the early courts of John Company. 
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Evory h(>ii-( l)cl()nginf»‘ to the* (‘iglitcMui castes sends 
to tlu' villager r(^pr('M‘iitative of tlie Desayi, who is called 
Panyataiuikanin, ti |)agoda (lis. ^5-8-()) in cash, besides 
dal and {kIici- articles of food for (nery niarriagt* 
Licit ta.kes place, ill lh(‘ village*. The* re‘pre*sentati ve re- 
st‘iv(s for hiinsoll nil the perishable* article's, sending only 
tluM ash te) the Drsjiyi. Thus fe)r I'very marriage within 
[lis jiiriseliction, lln' 1 )tsayi gets one pagoda. Of late* in 
tlie* case* of thost* 1 >rsayis wlu) have* pnrchase*d their rights 
it:;su(‘h freini the* olel l)e^*sayis, inste'ad e)[ a. pagexla, a f(*e 
of twe) annas and a half is l(*vie*el on (‘a,edi ma-rriage*. 
hlve*ry ele*ath which occurs in a village* is eeiually a. seiurce* 
of ine-onie* te) the* l><‘sayi, who i‘e*e (*i ve*s a,rticle‘s of feieid and 
four annas eir im rr aceaireling te) the* eareannstances e)f tlie 
pai l i(*s in whose lieaise* the eleath has ocrairre'el. As in 
the* eaise* of marriage*, the* le)cal re‘pi-e*se*ntativc appre)])riate‘S 
to himse*lf the* artie*le*s of feieid, aiiel traiisinits the* me)ne*y 
to the* ])e"*sayi. 'riu* loe-al agcait ke^ejis a^ list eif domestie* 
oeaairre'iKH's tha! Uike* plaea* in the* village, anel this list is 
most care'fully >ea ul ini/eel and clu*('ke‘el by the Oesayi 
dol ing his tejiirs. anel any anmunl left unpaM is then 
e'o!le*cle'el. \\1ie*ne‘\ e*!* a niaiaMage* ta,ke*s place in his own 
liouseg all the* iieaisejs within his jurisdie'liem a, re* bounel to 
se'.nel him I'ice*, dal and eithe*)* artiele's, and any money 
the*y e*an a-ffewel to pay. Se)me*time*s rich ))(*e)ple* seaid 
liiige* sums to tiu* Oe'sayi, te) e'liahle* him te) purchase the.* 
e'Jot hs, je'we'ls, e‘U*.. rce|nir(*el to]’ tlie* marriage*. Wh(*ii ;i 
Desavi liiuls !■!> work re)() heavy to at t(*nel to single^-hande*(l 
he* )H*lls a. pol l inn e)l his jurisdiction feir some Inniehvels eii 
thonsanels e)l rn^trs acooreling te) its e'Xtcnt te) se)me‘ rcko 
A I'e'g:!* .-alt* ele*e*d is (‘xe‘e‘iit('el anel re‘giste*re*d.' 


ion. 
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KUNCHIGAS. 


Knucliigas form a sub-division bolonging to tlio group 
of castes known as Okkaligas. Tliey are not separately 
tabulated in the previous Census Reports and hence their 
ninnher cannot be ascertained. They arc largely found in 
the district of Tumkur and in the cities of Bangalore and 
Mysore. Most of them arc agriculturists except in the 
two cities whore they have taken to certain important 
trades and industries, hlxcept in Mysore, they stylo thciin- 
selvos Kunchitigas or Kunchati Okkaln. 

In I'ural parts, they affix Gauda as an honorific title, 
Klsewhere the usual sullix is Anna. 

About the origin of the caste Okkaligas, see monographs 
oil Morasu and Gangadikara Okkaln. The caste seems to 
ho connected with the Kuruba caste, and the following 
story is given as regards its origin. The progenitor of the 
caste is given as Ondc? Y’attaraya. 

Hoitie centuries ago, one of the chiefs of the Okkaliga 
caste who lived in Northern fnclia lied from his country 
U) escape the importunity of a Mussahnan chief who 
wished to marry his beautiful daughter. On reaching 
the hanks of the Godavari, he was stop])ed by the 
Hood. But a Kuruba who was tending sheep offered 
to procure him a dry passage through the bed of the 
river on condition of his memory hrung faithfully pre- 
served. He off('red himself up as a sacrifice to the river 
.goddess when a passagi' was h't free, as for the Hehi'ews 
ia the Rod Sea. After this miraculous escape, the Okka- 
li,ga refugees adopted tlie name of Kmudhgas from the 
Ihnichi or the starching brush which the Kuruba weaver 
'aid left behind. Another variation of the same story gives 
cut that the person who sacrificed himsedf and saved tlui 
ivfugees from pursuit beyond the river was one of two 
foundlings discovered by a Kuruba servant of Unde Yatta- 
*'aya, named Biranua. The latter who was childless was 
tending sheep one day in a jungle where two beautiful boys 
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were lying in a golden cradle and nourished by a serpent 
and a fairy. On his approaching the spot, the nurses 
vanished and the shepherd brought his wife to take up the 
ciiildrcn. When she proudly pressed them to her body, her 
youth returned and beauty was added. They brought U|) 
the children and named them Ava and JMi. 

It was JMi who sacrificed his head after stipulating 
that one of the daughters of his master should be married 
to his corpse. The promise W'as fulfilled and by the grace 
of Parvati and Isvara ho came again to life. These three' 
characters IJnde^ Yattaraya, Jadi known also as Jadi 
Bapparaya and Ava or Avinakamaraya are apparently 
ranked among the progenitors of this caste, as wc find that 
on all ceremonial occasions, TiVnibulas are set apart in their 
names. 

After crossii)g the Oodtlvari, they first settled * in 
Vi'>;ianagar country and subscquputly removed further 
south to Mandana TIosur in (.'hitaldrug District whence 
they migrat(Hl to Sira which is still considered as the head 
(juairters of this caste. They have a shrine dedicated to 
JfUli BappaiAya at Bijjehalji in the Sira Taluk, to whidi 
many ot them resort in pilgrimage. 

Kunchigas formerly had no endogamous divisions and 
formed one homogeneous community. Of late, some hav(! 
embraced Lingayatism and have become a separate divi- 
sion. It is said that even now Lingayats marry girls 
belonging to the non-Ling;lyats by tying a Linga to tlu' 
girl and in some places, the two divisions even eat togetlu'r, 
but Liiigayat Kunchitigas never give their girls to noii- 
Lingayats. 

In the malnad, there is a caste styled Mfiroru. These 
are Kunchitigas who emigrated into those parts while 
trading in buffaloes. Even now they come to the maidan 
parts, buy buffaloes and sell them in the Jiialnad where 
these animals are rather rare. Hence they are styled 
Ylfirbru or sellers, but they have their god in the Sira 
Taluk where they repair for periodical worship and have 
the same exogamous divisions as the other Kunchitigas 
in th(' m.aidan. 

'Uhe tradition of the caste is that they lived originally 
near Delhi which they style Pandava Pura and were 

* The actual date given ia Sunday, the 13th day of the dark 
fortnight of t)ip U'onth Margasira of the vear Prajdtpathi Sitlivahtaa 
Era 1226 (1304 A. D.) 
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divided into one hundred and one different Kulas. Forty- 
eight of these migrated to the south and we find forty- 
eight Kulas divided into sixteen exogamous groups. 

'I’licse Kulas and groups are given in the appendix. 

The usages and ceremonies connected with the birth Birth cere- 
uf children are similar to those of other Okkaliga castes, monies. 
For naming the child, they invite Brahman jtriests and 
well-to-do persons closely follow the Brahmanical cere- 
monies. In other cases the paternal aunt gives the name 
to the child while putting it in a cradle for the first time. 

The tonsure ceremony for a male child takes place in 
the third or the fifth year and for this each fatnily must 
u'pair to the shrine of the family god (Gudi Kattuj. 

A brother’s son and in his absence, a daughter’s son Adoption, 
arc considered the most eligible for adoption. It is said 
that this ceremony should also take place at the Gudi 
Kattu. 

Infant marriages are becoming more fashionable Maniat'es. 
though a woman may marry at any age or remain un- 
married all her life. Polygamy is allowed and is commonly 
practised when the first wife is barren or suffering from an 
incurable disease. In tin; foriiior case, the consent of the 
first wife is generally taken to marry another wife. I’hey 
observe the same prohibited degrees of marriage as other 
castes. They avoid not only their own exogamous division 
l)ut also the allied divisions, these being considered as 
iigiiatc divisions Jn some places, there is 

a ride that when two families contract marriage with a 
third family, the inter-alliance between the first two pri;- 
veuts their Kulas from inter-marrying although they do 
not belong to the same exogamous group. 

The first ceremony in connection with the marriage 
is, the Vilyada Sastra or Nischitarta when the match is 
settled. The boy’s party present the girl with a Sire and 
a Kuppusa and sometimes a jewel. Devara Prasta or the 
dod’s feast takes place four days before the Dhare day 
when a Kalasa is worshipped with the offerings of new 
clothes, etc., and the boy and the girl arc separately 
smeared with turmeric. 

Next day they do the Munnlru Sastra j) 

'vliich is the same as Male Nfru Sastra among the other 
castes but observed on the DliAre day. The peculiarity is 
that cotton thread is passed round the necks of the vessels 
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(placed at the corners) by young children. On the third day 
the ceremony of putting up the Pandal takes place. 

A [)arty of men make Pi'ija to the weapons set before 
a Kalasa <and then go outside the village to bring the posts 
re(]uir(!d for the Panda,! which tlu'y c.arry back and deposit 
in a temple from wbich place they carry tliem in state 
about midnight. Twelve pillars are set up, the two 
middle ones, known as milk posts being smear(!d with 
saffron and decorated with Kankanas tied round them, 
Arivenis arc brought and set up in a room. 

Next day tin' ceremony of Dbare takes place, d'he 
pair are made to stand on the marriag(' seat facing each 
otlu'r. Cumin seed ajid ja,ggory ari'. first placc'd on their 
heads. Then the Tali tying, pouring of rice, aiulKankana 
tying are doin' in the order mentioin'd. They then rise 
clasping their hands and with the fringes of their 
garments tied, go round the milk post, and look at Arun 
dhati and enter the Ariveni room to bow before them. 
Their Bhashingas are there removed and the couple eat 
Buvva. 

The Himhasaiia Puja which takes place on the evi'uing 
of the Dhare day is an c'laborate affair. About a maniid 
of arcca nuts with hcti'l-leavi'S is heaped on a KambU and 
a purse containing the Tora amount is placed on it. After 
tin; usual PiXja by the married couple, Tambiilas are dis- 
tributed in a prescribed order — the first to the gods, tlu' 
second to the Cfuru and then to Kale and l\Iul(', Then 
five Tambiilas arc set, apart in the names of Unde Yatta- 
riiya, »Jadi Bapparay'a, .Vvinakiimaraya, Donuedhauakaniya 
and Vlrakyatayya. Two others, one to Iluliyur Margonda 
and the other to Malugonda Singri* are given. 

Then Tambiilas are given to the representatives of all 
the exogamous divisions separately. The represi'ntativcs 
of the Basle, division get four additional Tambiilas, viz., 
Ashta Katie, N:idu Nalige Vilya, Mandn Giidli Vilya and 
one in the name of VfraNagamraa. There, are some more 
Vilyas which are distributed according to local custom. 

Next day Niigavali takes place when the Pandal posts 
are worshipped after lumps of anthill earth are placed at 

This mail is said to Juivo done immense service to the community 
ny having their Tom amount reduced from 101 varahas to 7varahas. Hin 
rci)resontativo l^achi (londa gets three Tamlnilas in every marriage be- 
sides a llan.i (mp- the groom’s party and rice, etc., from that of the 
bride. 
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their foot. Then the pot searching ceremony, and the 
untying of the Kankanas take place. After the Nagavali 
is over, the couple go to the temple where agricultui'al im- 
plements and tackle are placed in a heap. Tlu' couple sit 
on th(' heap and are then taken hack in procession through 
the streets. 

The hride price is said to have heeu formerly 101 Oiidoprico. 
pagodas in addition to other costly pi'csents. Through 
the intervention of one ]\Ialugonda Singri, it was reduc- 
ed to seven pagodas with one white Sire, three rupees 
worth of silver bangles and a Tali weighing 2 of a liana. 

Now the only itenu that is taken as fixed is the tnoney 
payment of nine Varahas or tJ? Itupees. A widower ha,s 
to pay 10 Varahas. Marriage expenses vary in amount 
according to the condition of the parties and there is no 
attempt made to keep them within limits. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is considered ini- Puberty, 
pure for 5 or 7 days when she sits by herself in a shed 
covered with green leaves of Margosa, Ankole (Alaiujium 
lainarcliu) and Lakkilc O >ie<iun(l(i)- 

As the impurity diminishes by degrei's, she has to 
bathe every day till on the (ith or 8th da}' she is admitted 
into the house hut is Jiot still allowed to enter the 
kitchen or god’s room. For ten days after bathing, Otage 
is celebrated when she is decked with jewels and exhibit- 
ed in the evenings in the company of man'ied women, 
ff the girl has beim already married, the consummation 
of the marriage takes place' on the sixteenth day, but if 
unmarried, the Osage ('cremony takes place for thiee days 
before the date the marriage ceremonies commence;, lint 
the consummation of marriage cannot take place within 
three months of the juarriage. 

W'^idows are not generally allowc'd to rejiiarry and it Widow 
is stated that remarriages fell into desuetude about a maninge. 
century ago. But in some places, e.r/., ju'ar Kandikere 
such a marriage is permitted but the issue of the union 
ioviu a separate Salu or line (Khtike 8alui who are ad- 
Uiitted to dinners but have no other relations with the 
taste members. 

Divorce is not common and can take place only wheii Divorce 
the wife is guilty of adultery. When such a woman and Adul- 
'uarries another, tphe couple drift into an inferior line and t®ty- 
the woman returns the Tali tied by her previous husband. 

‘'Adultery is looked upon with abhorron<;e and is punished 
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with excommunication or in case of marriage with tlie 
paramour, with a fall in status. They do not dcdicalf. 
girls as Basvis. 

Kunchitigas bury their dead. On the death of a 
person, the corpse is removed out of the house and bathc'd. 
If they belong to the ])esabhaga section Namas are 

put to the corpse and a Satani priest is invited to worship 
Chakra in the usual fashion. If they are on the other 
hand Mullu Jana, they apply Vihhhtiand Gandha. They 
carry the dead, some in a Viniana in sitting posture and 
others laid flat on the hearse. When the body is carried, 
trumpets are sounded, guns are tired and parched g-ain 
and betel -leaves scattered along the way. When the 
corpse is buried, tlie chief mourner goes round the grave 
three times with a pot full of water and at the end of 
every turn, a by-stander throws a stone at it and breaks it . 
They all bathe in a river and return to the house where, 
after secung a lighted lamp they settle about the ceremonies 
to be perforiiK'd. On the third day, ghee and milk arc rub- 
bed on the sliouldi'rs of the corpse-bearers and food is 
offered on the grave to be eaten by crows. The Dbsba- 
bbaga sc'ction observe this on the fifth day when, they 
worship a Chakra and the food offered on the grave is 
thrown in water. Oti the fourth day they do the Thiblii, 
when all bathe to get rid of the pollution and have their 
b()us(3 puri tied by a Brahman. They worship a Kalasa in the 
name of the deceased by offering new cloths and Yodes of 
food, distribute rations and money among Brahmans and 
others. They fast till the evening when they go to the 
graveyard, offer food on the grave .and return home for 
dinner, to which all their relations arc asked. The Uesba- 
bhaga section do Puja to the Chakra placed on the grave, 
and offer to it food and liquor. The SAtfini priest, who 
conducts the ceremony, is given presents, which, however, 
have to be more costly if he condescends to eat food there. 
Tn this case, food consisting of flesh and liquor is served 
on a plantain leaf on the grave near the Chakra, and the 
relatives of the deceased sit I’ound the grave and all eat 
food and drink. They do not perforin Sraddha but on 
Mahaiaya day, they offer Yedes to a Kalasa and present 
raw rations and money to Brahmans. 

Mujln Jana among them worship both Siva and 
Vishnu, but Dasa Jana worship Vishnu by preference. 
The Lingayat section of the community are of course 
exclusively Saivas. Kunchitigas have a number of family 
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gods and goddesses — one to each exogamous group and 
they show special reverence to them and on all important 
ceremonies, they invoke the aid of their family deity by 
special Phja. They have patron saints of their com- 
munity, viz., Unde YattarAya and others in whose names 
some of them keep idols at home and worship them. 

Tliey worship the sun, deities of diseases such as cholera, 
Maramma, village goddesses, plants such as Peepul, 

Ihlva and Tulsi and serpents. The headciuarters of 
their tribal god is Sira to which all of thi'in resort on 
special occasions to offer Puja. 

The chief occupation of the Kunchitigas is agricultxire. Occupa- 
A large portion of them hold lands directly, while some are tion- 
tenants and they eke out their living also by labouring for 
wages. They are very successful as carpenters in large 
places like Bangalore, while an ajxpreciable number earn 
money as contractors and money-lenders. A good pro- 
portion of them ai’e educated and occupy a respectable 
place in society. 

Kunchitigas occupy the same social position as the Status, 
other Okkaligas, e.g., Gangadikars and labour under no 
particular disabilities. They follow the Hindu Law 
of Inheritance. Brahmans freely officiate at their cere- 
monies. They do not admit outsiders into their caste. 
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APPEN])IX. 

List of Exogamous Divisions, 

N.Jj.—The fli visions in each group are regarded as allied (brotlier 
divisions). 

Group. 

^ 1 .TAuakall6ru 

1 -i 2 Undouom 
( 3 Arasiiiom 

I 1 Eradukereydru 

2 -j 2 Alenoru («3«3 ?c5j8Wo)_ 

I 8 Surdiioru 

' 1 KambaUydru (^s'oa^lPccSjsWo). 

3 • 2 Eleydru (oi«3o3je'frfo). 

, 3 Milyufu (sijsoSjS'Wo). 

( 1 Ilunasoiioru 
I 2 Patliaradoru 
3 UHeuoni 

i It Masajenoni 

1 daldL'iidni 

2 Ilavinavani 

3 Attcnoru («5'i5^Wj3?do)_ 

I 4 Kageudru (aartWjsWo), 

I 1 Setteuom 
0 j 2 Gdni3'avaru 
( 3 Alponoru 

( 1 Aralenoru 
7 j 2 Garikdnoru 

( 3 Silraiigaddru (^sdorf^jjWo), 

( 1 Jalleiuu-u 

( 2 Hastradoin jtSjjido). 

' 1 Ajaviiiavani 
1) 2 Dlii'ui.vadavaru 

. 3 Kaiadendru 
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I 1 EAhiitan6ru 

10 i 2 Huttadavaru 

( 3 Gudiyoru (Ti-^aoSjsWo). 

' 1 Bellenoru 

11 ■ 2 Andeiioru 

, 3 Jirigeyoru (£3?07^c3v©?tfo), 

I 1 Koggenoru 

12 I 2 Basalondru 
( 3 Hareuoru 

1 IBasalenoru (a^?i«5^<3v®Wo)^ 

2 Etuiuoiioru 

3 HiiUyai'oru 

, 4 Eroru 

f 1 Vanainanoru 

14 I 2 Mouasoru 
( 3 Kilgonoru 

1 Jariydru («oa3js^do). 

15 2 GaUyoru (AsSfcSjjtdo). 

( 3 Baduvaiioru 

16 1 Oralakalloru Wi), 
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gAnigas. 


Ganigas (^3f^'^)orGandlas as they arc called 

in Telugu are oil pressers. Their number aeeo)ding to the 
(Jensus of 1901, was 39,055, of whom 19,897 were males. 

They are found in largc'st mimher that is 44 per cent of 
them in the Mysore District. 

The coininon name of the caste is Ganiga, and they 
are also known as Jyotiphana people. The word Gilniga 
as well as the word Gandla is derived from a word mean- 
ing oil mill. Jyoti Phana, meaning the community of the 
lamp, has also reference to their profession of supplying oil 
for lamps. A division of this caste style themselves as 
Jyotinagaradavaru or the people of the city of light. 

Hetti is the title of their caste and they attach this 
suflix ordinarily to their personal names as a term of res- 
pectability; and the ordinary endings of Appa, Ayya and 
Anna to men and Annua, Avva and Akka for women are 
also in vogue. 

When Isvara found it necessary to ndieve the Origin, 
darkness of the world at night and to keep up the per- 
petuiil light lie created a man from the sweat of 

ins body, ajul commissioned him to follow the trade of oil 
pressing. This man is said to he the progenitor of this 
caste. Th(! Jyotinagarada\ aru (daim to be Yaisyas and say 
that Nagartas who are styled Ayodliyanagaradavaiu are 
only an oll’shoot of Jyotinagara pc ‘ople and came originally 
from the North of Jnclia. Tdio Jungayat Ganigas who are 
styled Sajjanaru say that their caste took its origin in 
Kalyana Pattana during the time of J3asav6svara and that 
they follow one of the sixty-thre(! professions organised by 
him. The other Ganigas admit they are Sudras and came to 
he known as Ganigas on account of their profession. The 
Mysore Census Keport of 1891 gives the following descrip- 
tion about them. 

“ The account locally obtained connects this caste 
(Jyotinagaradavaru) with the Nagartas, as forming the 
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loading communities of the Left hand faction in opposition 
to the Lingayats and other castes composing the Right 
hand faction. (Jastc supremacy is ever associated in India 
with preternatural mythology. If the average Brah- 
man traces his nobility lit(!rally to the face of Brahma, 
ac(;oiding to the VMic Furusha Sukta, every other oastlet 
claims a patent of superiority in a similar miraculous 
origin. I’lu! Ganigas allege that they immigrated from the 
North at a time beyond living memory. A Mysore noble, 
named Mallaraje IJrs, established and first peopled the 
IV't(' (market town) of Bangalore, when the Ganigas first 
came tliere, follow('d by the Nagartas, who are said to 
have been co-immigrants with the Ganigas. Mallaiaj 
m.ade S(!ttis and Yajamans (headmen) of the principal 
members of the two castes, and exempted them from tin' 
house tax. 'Fhe Ganigas are both Vaislmavitos and Hai- 
^it('s. Their Guru is known as Dharmasivacharasvaiiii 
in the Madras Pn'suk'ncy and certain Gotras (family 
iiaiiK's are said to be common to the Ganigas and Nagar- 
tas, but they never ('at together or intermarry. The 
Ganigas claim the i)e(;nliar privilege of following the 
Vishnu image or car processions, throughout the Pro- 
vince, with flags exhibiting the figures of Ilanuman 
and Garuda, and torches. These insignia are alleged to 
have been originally given to an ancestor, named Siriyala 
Setti, by Rama as a reward for a valuable gem presented 
by him. The Ganigas call themscilves Dharmasivachar 
Vaisyas like the Nagartas, and the feud between them used 
often to culminate in much bitter unpleasantness. The 
ord('r includes a small division of the Jjinga wearing oil- 
mongers, known as Sajjana (good men) whose population 
is a small fractioji of the community. The Sajjanas, how- 
cvei', hold no social intercourse of any kind with the othei' 
subdivisions” 

Ganigas are divided into three main divisions : — 

1. .Iy(')tinagaradavaru, who claim to be Vaisyas, 
wear sacac'd tbread and are treated almost like Nagartas. 

2. Sajjanas who are Jjingayat converts from tbe 
main body of Ganigas. 

H. Other Ganigas who call themselves simply 
Jv()tiphanadavarii and do not wear a sacred tbread. 

On the basis of language there are Kanna(la GfniigiiS) 
Telugu Ganigas and Tamil Ganigi\,s, the latter being 
immigrants into the State froju Madras and found only in 
large towns. 
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Ganigfls arc also divided into separate groups ac- 
cording as they yoke a single bullock or a pair to drive 
their mills, and according to a wooden or a stone mill 
which they use. Double bullock Ganigas are also known 
as Hegg{\.nigas and single bnllockmcn as Kirn Ganigas 
(big Ganigas and small Ganigas). All these divisions are 
not only endogamous, but they do not also eat together. 

The Jyotinagara division are said to contain like the 
Magartas one thousand Gbtras which an; all eponymous. 
The following are only a few of them; IJrahmendra, Aren- 
(Ira, Kannendra, Komarendra, Parushendra, Nagendra, 
l)(Wendra, Machondra, Ulendra, and Chandramauh. 'Phe 
followers of Kannendra and Komareiuka (iotras are said to 
abstain from eating the herbs known as Kanne Soppu and 
Kammala Soppu. 

The Sajjana Ganigas have; all forgotten their Gotras 
and some have only a veuy faint recolk'ction of their hav- 
ing heard their names, but now say that tlunr Gotras are 
the same as those of other Dingayats, namely Uenuka, 
Daruka, Gajakarna and Ghantakarna. 

The other division of Ganigas have a large jiumlxu’ 
of exogamous scipts, most of which bear the names of 
plants, animals or otluu- material object which tiny abstain 
from using. 

Birth ceremonies observ(!d by the Jyotiphana 
section are the same as for Nagartas. The confined wo- 
man bathes on the 11th day and the pui’ificator}' and 
name giving ceremonies arc performed with tin; aid of 
Brahmans. The child is put into a cradle that night, a 
round stone having been first rocked, the underlying idea 
being that the child should grow as hard and be as long en- 
during as that stone. 

The Lingayab section also observe pollution for ten 
days. The child is invested with a fiinga which is ke])t 
in the custody of the mother. TheJangama priest purifies 
the house and gives a name to the child in the manner 
peculiar to the Lingayats. 

Among the other section of the Ganigas, the ceremo- 
nies observed are the same as those observed by Okkali- 
gas. The navel cord of the child is preserved after smok- 
ing it with incense and is tied to the rope of the cradle 
on the eleventh day. 

Some of them invite a Dasayya to do Puja to a lamp 
post, and the child is handed over to him, and receives the 
name suggested to him by the parents. 


Kxogainous 

divisions. 


Birth cero- 
inonios. 
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There are no names peculiar to the caste. The 
Lingayats give the n.ames of Siva to their children while 
the other sections give names of both Siva and Vishnu. 
Names such as Marappa, Miistayya, Mimappa are com- 
mon among the third division of Ganigas. Opprobrious 
na.mes are also giveti and for the same reason as in other 
castes, that is, to induce a belief in the evil spirit or the 
god of death, that tin; child is of no value to its parents and 
that it may not be snatched away from them. 

Adoption is p(u’mitted and practised when there are no 
sons. Tlic third section of tlu) (lanigas practise lllatam, 
and all keep their son-in-law in their house and bring him 
up as a son if they hav(' no male children. 

Both adult and infant marriages are in vogue among 
them and adult nuirriages are more common. j\Iarriag(',s 
are not said to be compulsory for cither sox, and a woman 
remaining unmaiTied is not ti'eated with any disrespect if 
her charact('r is spotless. Persons dying imniarricKl whe- 
ther male or fenuile, an* helieved to hecome I ragiirarus and 
arc worshippc'd by tlumi. They observe the same prohi- 
bited relations of marriagui as other castes. Two sisters 
may he inarried either by oin; man or two brothers. Ex- 
change of daughters is peiniissable but rarely takes place. 

Polygamy is allowed but practised only when there is 
some strong reason. 

The Vi'lyada Bastra (exchange of betel leaves) is the 
preliminary agreement, which however is said to be irre- 
vocable among the Tangayata Ganigas. This however 
must nu'an that they rarely break it, and cannot as is 
alleged by them, really prevent the giving of the girl to 
another pc'rson. 

The regular ceremonies of a marriage occupy five days> 
and do not differ much from what obtains in other castes 
such as Nagartas. The main events arc, first two days, 
worship of the faniily god and applying turmeric paste to 
the bride and bridegroom ; third day, putting up of a Pandal 
on twelve pillars, and in the evening, bringing water for the 
feast after worshipping Ganga in a river or pond, and the 
reception of the bride’s party and the installation of the 
Ariveni pots. 

On the fourth daj' early in the morning, the hridal 
pair arc bathed in Malcnfru and the Jyotinagara section 
take the boy for Kasiyatra (pilgrimage to Banares), when 



the parents ot the nie(it him near an Asvaththa, tree 
and after washing his feet, take him to the iiiarriagc 
Pandal. A fire is kindled and the young man is invested 
with a sacred thread before it. 

The Dhare, Tali and Kankana tying then tiik(! place 
ill the usual order. The third division of the Ganigas do 
not perform Homa, and aanong ase(‘tion of them they used 
to tie a cotton thread in 1 Of lines dipped in turmeric instead 
of the Tali. Of late, tluiy have given up this practice; and 
taken to Tali tying; and this foims the essential and 
binding part of tin; ceremony. 

Defore the bridegroom goes to the Ibindal for marri- 
age, the jewels and other pri^sents intended for the hridi; 
arc carried by his party in three succc'ssive trips whili; he 
is seated in a temple, lie goes to tin' Pandal with a dag- 
ger in his hand which he keeps by till tlu; conclusion of 
th('. ceremony, '^riie sa.(M'ed thread also is put on merely 
for the occasion. When tlu' Kankanas an' hi'ing tied, the 
parties hold some salt in tludr hands. Worshipping of the 
milk post of the Pandal and tlu' .Ariveni pots and gazing at 
tlic Arundhati star and the eating of the (aunmon meal, 
are not omitted. 'I'he Jydtinagara section pei'form Hdma 
ill a fire soon aft(*,r tlu' lihan', Imrningghee and Asvaththa 
twigs. In the evenings and mornings for the next two 
days the couple arc seatial together in the company of mar- 
ried women and the Nalagu taki's pbu'c. 

On the Nagavali day, tlu' coiipli' worship the Pandal 
posts as in the otlun- ca,stcs, and the pot seaixdiing, bathing 
in Okuli or coloured water and the untying of the Kankanas 
take place, in the evening the couple are taken in proces- 
sion in the streets in which they are allowi'd to |)ass by 
custom, and after the return from [iroccssion they go to a 
temple and get Tfrtha and Prasada. 

The third division of Ganigas worship a Himhasaua on 
that day, when the betel leaves and arecanut are distri- 
buted to all their castemen in the recognised order of pre- 
cedence. 

The next day, tlie milk post is removed after having 
some milk poured on it and the north-east corner post 
of the Pandal is also pulled down. The bride and the 
"room arc sent to the bride’s house, where they spend a 
day or two in feasting and the boy afterwards returns 
leaving the girl there. 
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Tf th(! girl has already come of age, the consuin- 
matioii of marriage takes place on the Nagavali day, after 
the procession and the visiting of the temple are over. 
But the third division of the tiariigas allow in such cases 
a period of thn'C months to elapse, and the girl is united 
with her liusl)and on an auspicious day after the Garni 
feast when she offers Puja to tliis dcuty and gives presents 
of Bagiiia* to married women. 

The Jydtinagara section do not pay any bride price ; 
the other two sections have to pay it. The amount varies 
h(itw(;en and 2() rupees, but among the Lingayat 
Ganigas it is very high, some times going up to 
lis.' 500. 

VVIk'.u a girl attains puberty, she is considered impure 
for 4 days wlien she rcunains outside the house. People 
of the Jyotinagara s(u;tion k(M'p her uiuku’the sludter of an 
invcirted boiling pan on which are tual grcion leaves of 
Margosa. 'I'be liingayats do not erect any shed, while the 
other division put up a shed with green leaves brought by 
the matc'.rnal uncle or one of an analogous relationship. 
Before bathing on the fourth day, the girl carries the 
materials to some distance anti throws them away, and in 
some [)lac(!s the uncle pulls down the shed and burns the 
materials. 

Ganigas do not allow widow marriage and if either 
an unmarried girl ora widow is discovered in criminal inti- 
macy with a man either of their own or of any other caste, 
she is expelled from the caste. Adultery is never toler- 
ated ajul they have no JJasavis. 

Bead bodies are buried. The Lingayats carry the 
corpse in a sitting posture and dispose of it according to 
the fiingayat ritual. The other section lay them flat on 
the bier and carry it with a new cloth wrapped over it. 
The Jjingayats worsliip the Jangama priest on the grave 
and pour water with which his feet arc washed into the 
mouth of the corpse. The priest places his foot on the 
corpse and calls out “ Ughc-theman has gone to Kailas.” 
All observe the third and the tenth day ceremonies. 

Biigina consists of two bamboo winnows one of which 

is placed as a cover over tlie other, in which are placed some 
Bengal grain and other pulses with some articles of female 
toilet, siicli as turnierie, Kunkuma, combs, etc., and generally 
a new bodice cloth. 
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The .Ty6tinagara section perfoim Sraddhas annually. 
Of the others, the Lingdyats do not observe any corcutionies 
at all for the deceased ancestors and the non-Lingityat Ga- 
nigas observe the Mahalaya and also oiler Yc'dcs and new 
cloths in the name of their ancestors on such important 
feasts as the New year, Mabanavami and Gauri feast. 

Gflnigas worship both Hiva and Vishnu and respect 
all the other gods of the Hindu Pantheon. 'J'he Tjingayat 
Gilnigas are Saivites, and worship Siva by pn'fcnvnce. But 
the}' have besides, family gods whom tlu'y worship on 
special occasions. Some of the Jjingayat Gauigas have 
one or other of the several forms of Vishnu as tlieii- family 
God to whoso shrine they goon pilgrimage. The family 
Gods of the )najority of the Jjingayat (Janigas ho\v('V('r, 
are Mallikarjuna Swami and in some pla<-es Parvata 
Mallayya. TIk^ non-Ijingayat Gauigas have' Ix'sides 
such minor gods and go(ldess('s as Mnm'svara and 
Vallamma whose names are very commonly given to 
their children. 'I’hey have no patron saints, but the Jyoti- 
iiagara section revere the memory of oiu; Siriyalaraya and 
often sing the deeds of charity for whi(^h he was noted. 
Tn large towns where their numbers are grc'at, they have 
the exclusive privilege of forming tlu; rc'ar of the proces- 
sions of the Vaishnava gods, with their insignia of the 
flags containing the images of llannma and Garuda, a 
light an umbrella, and a Sfirepana. Tluiy 

have a bell-metal gong and sing monotonous songs in a 
drawling manner to the time of cymbals. J t is also said 
that when the God’s Marriage feast is celebratcul in the 
temple of a Vaishnava deity, they have to supply the 
Tali to be tied to Lakshmi by her consort. 

They worship all the village gods and goddesses 
Many of the Ganigas (of the third division) belong to the 
Desabhaga section and have Satanies as their priests. l)a- 
sayyas are invited on all important feasts to repeat Tiru- 
niautra or the sacred verse and worship their lamp-stand 
and do Mane Heve. They worship their oil mills on all 
important occasions. 

Ganigas are oil pressers and also oil mongers. They 
liave kept to their original occupation in the main, hut 
some have talten to agriculture and other walks of life 
such as trade. They mill almost all oil seeds and have 
their hands fully occupied. ’I’he mills or mortars are made 
of stone or wood. The stone mills are cut out of big 


Roli^ions. 
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granite and are raade in l.ugo numbers at the village ol 
Bottabalasur, about !•') miles from IBangalore. A stone mill 
is said to cost between two and three hundred rupees, and 
is carried on carts drawn by four or five pairs of good bul- 
locks. The wooden mill is made of the heart wood of 
tamarind or other ('qually hard wood. 

The mill is embedded in a pit about three feet deep, 
and rises three or four feet above the, surface. The mor- 
tar scooped out on the top is capable of holding 20 or .SO 
seers of oil seeds. The seeds are ground by a thick wood- 
en pestle hound with iron at tlui end, and the oil collects 
at tlui bottom of the mortar, the cake being held round 
the side, and scraped olf after the pressing is over. The 
pesth' is six or seven feet long and is connected with a 
liorizontal or rather slanting pole at the top. The bullock 
(or bullocks) are yokcal to this pole and go round and round 
the mill, making the pestle revolve in the mortar at its 
low(u- and loose end. By a piling of stone weights on the 
outer end of the pole, the pressure in the mortar can be 
increased and the whole arrangement though crude in 
appearance, is fairly effective. 

The trade is d(;caying especially after the advent of 
the kerosene oil. They do not invest much in purchasing 
oil s('(!ds hut work such small quantities as they can get 
together at intervals, or work for wages oi‘ a share of the 
product with seeds brought in by others. In most villages 
of some importance, thei'(! are gt'iierally one oi' more mills 
for pressing oil. 

Jybtinagara group belougtotheNiiiePhana group and the 
rest to the Kighteeu Fhanas. 'I’heir social status is respect- 
able, though oil-pressing is one of the o(;cupations prohibited 
to the JIvija classc^s. 'J’hey invite Brahmans as priests, 
except the Lingayats among tlumi, who have recently given 
up the practice. The dybtinagara and Lingayat sections 
are vegetiirians and eschew liquor. The other divisions eat 
flesh but do not drink liquor. 

They do not admit out-siders into their castes but those 
who have been thrown out foi' breach of caste may be re- 
admitted after Prayaschitta. 
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GOLLAS. 


Gollas or Ganligas numbered 142,291 Name, 

according to the last Census, the males being about 2 
per cent in excess of the fetnales. Only about 3*8 per cent of 
their number have their traditional profession of cowherds 
as their principal vocation, the rest being either agricul- 
turists or day labourers. Tho}'^ arc as a class illiterate, 
only about 1 *3 per cent knowing how to read and write. 

They are an indigenous caste in Mysore like the Kurubas, 
and are found largely in the T'umkur District, Chitaldrug, 
Bangalore and Kolar coming next in order. 

This caste sometimes styled Urn Gollas — 

Town Gollas) has to be distinguished from Ka<Ju Gollas 
or Jungle Gollas. In parts of the malnad, the 
name Gauliga (which has tlie same meaning) is used instead. 

They sometimes style themselves Yadava-kula (cjJic:^5d=5^cs^) 
or Krishna-kula, as they profess to belong to the same 
caste as Krishna. They also style themselves Gollarajulu 

Gauda is the usual honorific suffix, but a division 
known as Kilari Gollas use the term Nayadu. 

Golhi is a contracted form of Oooala^ which is deriva- 
tive from Sanskrit iiopciUi or cowherd. Gunli or Gauliga 
is another form of the same word. I'heir original calling 
was that of tending cows and living by the sale of milk 
and its products. This was carried on slings called Kavadi 
and hence those men were sometimes known as 
Kavadigas. When illiterate, they generally affix the mark 
of a Kavadi (two slings balanced on a cross pole) to denote 
their signature.* 

The term Golhurdju is meant perhaps to denote their 
superior status on account of their alleged connection with 
Krishna, who belonged to the royal dynasty of Yadavas. 

* Turnvala (^o^Jos^V) is «^notlier old Kannada equivalent of the 
erm. Tutu meaning a cow and vala^ a masculine sufllx. 

B 
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TI;e Gollas are well-built, strong and muscular and 
may be easily identified by the Vaishnava mark (a vertical 
red .or yellow streak) on their foi*eheads. They claim to 
be the descendants of a Brahman maid married to a 
Kshatriya. Devayana, the daughter of Sukracharya, the 
priest of the Ibikshasas, became the sid^ject of a curse, and 
was left by lier companions swimming in a pond in a jungle 
without clothes which they carried away. She was helped 
out by the Kshatriya king Yayati who had to supply her 
with half liis cloth torn out to cover her body before leaving 
the water. As he lifted lu r by the hand, she begged him 
to marry her, as he Avas the first stranger to touch her 
hand.*' These (hollas claim to be tlioir descendants. In 
course of time, the Gollas came to live in Brindavan, 
following the jirofession of cattle-tendimj: and selling milk 
and curds. It is commonly stated that Krishna mixed 
largely with Golla maidens and lienee tlie Gollas claim to 
belong to the Yadava clan in Avhich Sri Krishna was horn. 
In the beginning of the Kali Ynga, they say, they were 
living in l{e[)alli from Avhich they migrated into the South 
during the time of one Kajanareruli'a for want of patrons 
in their native country. 

Foinierly a section of tlie Gollas avIio are styled 
BigamudreyaAaru — of (he lock and th(‘ 

seal) were tlio custodians of tln^ Treasury. They wore 
noted for their staunch loyalty, and in the days of Hyder 
Ali and Tippu Sultan they were employed in guarding 
and transporting treasure. Kveii now, the menials who 
open and lock the Government dVeasury and handle the 
money baiiS are known as (J oil as. 

Buchanan writes about them as follows : — 

“ Tt is said that they may l)e safely intrusted witli any sum ; for, 
ca(di man caivying a cei'tain value, timy travel in l)()di(\s numerous in 
proportion to (tie sum put under their (;har^e ; and they eonsidei thein- 
seh'es bound in lionour to <lie in did’cmee of their trust ; of eourse, tliey 
defend themselves vigorously, and are a, 11 arnuul ; so that robbers never 
venture to attaek them. They liavo lienHlitary eliiefs called Gotfuiurn^ 
who with the iiseal (umiieil settle all disputes, and ])uiiisli all irans- 
gres''ious against the rules of caste. The most tlagi’aiit is the embezzle- 
ment of moni'y (mtrnsled to tlieir care. On this ciimc being proved 
against au> of (be cast *, tlie Oettngaru apj)li(‘s to the Amildar, or Civil 
Magistrate, and, having obtained bis leave, iminodiately causes the 
delinquent to be shot..”t 

* The story is given in the Mahabharata, Adiparva. 

t Travels, P. 
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This caste is divided into a number of endogamous 
divisions, though it is difficult to make out the ratio diri^ 
dmdi in each c^se. Two main divisions are known by the 
names Onti Chapparamu-Vallu and 

Iten^u-Chapparamii-Vallu ("eo^o the former 

erecting only one (3happai*a or marriage pandal and the 
latter two pandals, one before the bride’s and the other 
before the bridegroom’s house. The other divisions are 
Yerra oi* Kilari Gollas §er-& Punagu or 

Kudi Paitala Gollas .V"oe>o) Kaine 

Gollas Piini or Piij^' Gollas Aji, 

Bigamudre or Bokkasa Gollas 
Kanchu Gollas (=5^0^^ Kacha Gollas 

Mushti Gollas and probably some more. 

The members of these divisions eat together but do not 
intermarry. 

Ferra or Kilari Gollas appear to be superior to the 
other divisions and put on the sacred thread during 
marriages. Among the Karani Gollas there is a family 
styled Asadi Gollas who beat on the drum 

and sing the praises of Maramma, din*ing the festi- 
vals held in honour of the village goddess, like the Madi- 
gas, blit are otherwise regarded as in no way infeinor to 
the rest. In some places, the members of this division are 
regarded as servants of the caste, corresponding to Kolkars. 

Bigamudre or Bokkasa Gollas (Gollas of the lock and 
seal section) are so called because they Avere the guards of 
the treasury iu former times. 

The people of the tAAm-marriage-booths division 
eschew flesh of any kind during marriages till the Naga- 
vali is over. Meanings of the names of other divisions are 
not knoAvn. 

Gollas have a large number of exogamous divisions 
named after some animal, plant or other material, and the 
members belonging to a particular division are prohibited 
from eating, cutting or otlierwise interfering with the 
object repi*esunting their division. As in otlier castes, all 
the members belonging to the same division are looked 
upon as brothers and sisters whether there is any relation- 
ship traceable or not, and sexual union between a man and 
a woman of the same division is looked upon as improper 
and renders the parties liable to expulsion from the caste. 


Divas ions. 
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Another peculiarity is that if the object representing any 
division is not known or ascertainable, the members of that 
division treat tlie millet (Panicuin) known as Navane, as the 
sacred object. It is generally said that tliere are 101 
exogamous divisions but this is probably an exaggeration. 
A list of some exogamous divisions with tlie names of the 
material objects rej)resented by them is given in the 
a[)pendix. 

The original language of the Gollas appoai*s to be 
Telugu. But those that are living in the purely Kannada 
parts of the State use only that language. The divisions 
by language) has, in some places, become so pronounced, 
that the Kannada Gollas aaid the Tcdngii Gollas do not 
intermarry. 

A ])i‘(\giiant woman is considtued to be specially liable 
to the evil inlluonce of spirits and is not allowed to go out 
alone in tlu' evenings. SIh‘ is generally taken to her 
fathej*’s house and they take special ca>re of her. A pi’cg- 
nant woman is not allowcal to see an (‘cli])se and the shadow 
of the night l)inls should not fall on her person. In cases 
of hard labour, a chnnum pot is I)roken at a place where 
three [)atlis meet. 

On the biith of a child, tlie woman is considered im- 
pure for ten days and is contined tea room at the entrance 
of which a crowbar washed in cow’s urine, an old Avinnow 
and an old shoe ai-e kei)t to ward off evil S[)irits. The 
midwife who attends the delivery gets a present of a liana 
(4 as. 8 p.) for a male child and Inilf that amount for a 
bmiale. On the third day, the child is washed and an 
draii is waved before it. Neighbours pay a visit to the 
confinement I’oom, bringing with them presents of old 
cloths and cask)]* oil to the child. The mother is given some 
stimulating drugs. On even days, such as the secoiiU and the 
foni'th, the mother ajid the cliild ai‘e 'aJ<en special (aire of, 
atul the door of the room is kept almost closed, for fear that 
evil spirits might at tack tliem. On the eioventli or any other 
sul)se(|nent 0(1(1 day, the mot her and the cliild are bathed in 
hot water prepar(‘d by imnu'rsing certain green loaves and 
omam roots, ddie water is cons('ci‘ated in a iieAV earthen 
pot in the usual way and the pit ceremony is perforrnc^d 
as in otiior castes. After bathing, the mother warms 
herself by bending over a firepan in which omam roots are 
thrown so as to allow the smoke spreading over the whole 
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body to keep off cold. Then a wristlet made of black 
woollen thread with the roots of (acorns catamiis) and 
a waist-thread, if male, are tied to the child. Then tlie 
usual dinner is given to all the castemon. The agnates 
get rid of pollul,ion ])y batliiug. 

In the evouiug an elderly woman (‘.onsults a sooth- 
sayer For the Jiaine to be given to the child, ^riiei’e is no 
peculiaidty in the names, but as the (lollas ai*e mostly 
Vaishuavites, the names of (iod Vishnu are generally 
chosen. Hut the names of (lod Hiva are nob escluMved, 
and there are iminy Gollas who arc' the followers of this 
God. Names taken aft(M* the minor gods and goddesses 
are also found in tlie caste. O])probrious names are some- 
times given and for the same reason as in otlier castes. 
Nicknames, such as, Donka the ci-ooked, Gujja 

the dwarf, and names of endc'arment like Huttu, 

Magu, are also common. 

In the third month, the inothc'r and tlu^ child arc 
taken to a idver, after batlnng, to worshi|) (Janga. (watcu* 
goddess) ))y the olToi'ings of turmeric and kur.kuma, and 
cocoaniit. Then in the evening, they arc taken to a tem])le 
where tlie god is worsldpped and lirflin is sprinkh'd on 
them. The woman gets rid of the pollution complc'tely 
and may attend to tlu^ liousehold duties tlicuauifter. The 
child is weaned ony after two yeau's. 

The first lonsui*e ccu’emony for the' child, wludJier 
male or female, lake's |)lace- near tlie' temple of thc'ir family 
god, in tlie third year, ddie liarbc'r is ])re'se'ntcel with a. 

Iidiui fur a male and half a Ikiiui fen* fe'inale ediild, to- 
gether with a new cloth and provisions. The cliild aft.(*r 
bathing, is taken into the? temple where the? god is wor- 
shi])ped and Virtlta and are givem to it. In the 

evening, the lobes of tlie chihrs ear are pierced with an 
ear ring presented by the maternal uncle, the relatives of 
the child who have collected by in vitation, |)re3S(*nt the child 
with some coins and fried grain, and they all return home 
in a procession. 

Adoption is allenved ami practised, the sou of a lu'otJier Adoption, 
or otlier near agnate being taken by [n*e?fereiice. ddie'y 
‘‘^ay they may adopt tlie son of either a sister or even a 
daughter. 1'lie e*eremoiiy obseirved is the same as in 
other castes, such as renewal of the l)oy’s waist-thread, 
and caste dinner. 1 1 Idiom is common in the Telngn parts 
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of the State and an illdtom son-in-law gets a share in the 
property eqaal to that of a son and in the absence of an^ 
sons, becotnes sole heir to his father-in-law. 

Marriage is generally between atlnlts, but as in other 
similar castes, there is a feeling that infant marriages are 
more respectable. They even say that adult marriages are 
an innovation, though the reverse is the probable truth. 
Boys are not generally married before they are twenty, 
and the parents arrange the match for both parties. Poly- 
gamy is allowed, but is not, as a rule, practised unless for 
sncli good reasons as want of isMie by the first marriage 
or incurable disease of the first wife. When a man marries 
for the second time, during the life-time of the first wife, 
he generally obtains her consent. Polyandry is unknown. 
A person whether male or female may remain unmarried 
without incurring any social odium, but an unmarried 
woman is not admitted into all the privileges of one in tl)e 
married state. Thus she may not touch the bridal pair or 
carry the at a marriage procession AVlicn such 

persons die, their funeral ceremonies arc not observed in 
an elaborate manner, but are finished within three days. 
Sometimes, however, they are elevated after death to the 
rank of Tragararn and worshipped in that guise. 

Gollas arc rather punctilious in the matter of con- 
tracting maridage relationship. They do not go beyond 
the place of previous alliances, thus practically still further 
splitting the recognised emlogamons groups. But, within 
the recognised circle, there are no })rohil)itions based on 
such adventitious conditions as social or religious stattts, 
distant living, etc. They have exogamons divisions known 
as or KnUif^, the relationship to which is always 

traced through males. Marriage with the daughter of a 
maternal uncle paternal aunt or elder sister is ‘allowed, 
l)ut the daughter of a maternal aunt, or of a paternal 
uncle is considered equal to a sister and union with her is 
incestuous. Two sisters may be married to tlie same man 
or to two brothers. The division or sept in which one’s 
own mother was born is preferred to other Ktd(h^ for 
marriage, l lie other i-elatioiiship should not be that of a 
brotl)cr or sister by analogy or parent and cliikl. By the 
operation of this rule marriages are sometimes prohibited 
between persons of two divisions which are connected 
with a tlnnl by marriage. Exchange of daughters is 
allov\x"d, but is viewed with disfavour except when the 
parties are poor. 
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The offer of marriage comes generally from the father 
of the boy; but when the match is between tlie boy and 
his sister’s or maternal uncle’s (laugh tei% the negotiations 
may be commenced by eithei* ]nirty. Tlie usual prelimi- 
nary negotiations are carried on and the marriage generally 
takes place in the boy’s house. 

Marriage proper lasts for five days, during which 
time both the families are very busy. On the first day, 
the boy and the girl are anointed with oil and bathed in 
their houses. The boy tak(is a sliave and tlien is rubbed 
with turmeric and batlied again. Tliis is the first smear- 
ing of turmeric. Some matrons after batliing go in the 
)ii(^di strtte to an ant-liill and worshipping it in tlie usual 
fashion, pour milk into the snake-holes. On their returning 
home, a Ka/asfi is set up in the central part of the house 
and is worshipped in the names of all tlu'. deceased ances- 
tors by placing new cloths and jewels near it and offei*ing 
incense and cocoannts. Then a cocoa nut is offered to the 
family god and a dinner called JJrvardta — God’s 

feast) is given to the castemcn. Five married women are 
presented with glass bangles to propitiate the deceased 
female ancestors. 

The pandals are next erected (one before each house in 
case of two-pandals ’’ section, and only one in other eases) 
with twelve pillars, a brancli of the fig tree brought by the 
maternal uncle being tied to a central pillar. Arivenis 
(sacred pots) are brought in by niaiTied woinoii and 
placed a[)art in a room on a bed v>f aiit-lrill eartli and 
manure. Lamps are lighted near them, and sweet cakes 
strung together on a string are suspended before them. 
The nine kinds of staple grains ai‘o sown in the earthen 
dishes by married women 

Among the Karani Golla section is observed, at mid- 
night this day, the ceremony of Biragudi ISddra, Two 
persons of the bride’s house and an unmarried man and a 
woman, and two of the bridegroom’s fast from morning. 
At about 11 o’clock at night these four persons batlio and 
put oil washed clothes. They are taken, in sta.te, under a 
canopy to a place whore tiu’ee paths meet. There a spot 
is cleaned with cow-dunjr and water and a di-awing (af a 
human figure is made with ranfjoli ((piartz ])Owd(n*). Fuja 
is done to it and on a plantain leaf offerings of cooked 
rice, lOl sweet cakes, 101 betel-leaves, 101 areoa nuts, glass 
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bangles, etc., are placed. A small fire is kindled before it 
and the fouv pi'rsons go round and round the fire. Then 
prnudda i.s distributed to all, and they return home without 
making any noise. Then they woi’ship the Arivenis. 

Early in the morning, the next day, the bridegroom 
and his brother are seated togetlier and rubbed with (ur- 
meric. A barber pares the toe-nails of the bridegroom 
after which he i.s seated within a sejuare formed by placing 
four vessels in the corners and bathed in nialaniru water. 
While yet in wet clothes, his maternal uncle lifts him and 
carries him bodily and depositing him at a distance in a 
wicker basket kicks away the vessels and walks backwards. 
This is styled the ceremony of freeing from bondage (Sere 
hldiitnouihi 'I'ho maternal uncle is then dis- 

missed with the present of a tdmbula. The bridegroom 
puts on fresh clothes and goes out in state to a temple. 
The brifle is likewise bathed in 'mahiulni and is also “ freed 
from bondage.” 

The bridegroom and his party come from the teraplm 
and are stopped near the entrance of the pandal. Over- 
coming this mock obstruction, the bridegroom enters 
and sits on the marriage dais and the bride clothed in 
wedding dress is brought and seated opposite to him. Tlio 
Brahman Puiohit chants raantra.s and tlie placing of jag- 
gory ami gingelly on eacli other’s head, tying of Kunkauas, 
fad tying, and tlio li/mVa take place in succession as in Mo- 
ra.sn Okkaln* caste. Then the rice-pouring ceremony takes 
place and the married women put sdse to the bridal pair. 
I’aii supari is distributed to the persons a.sserabled there. 

Then the couple rise holding each other by the band 
and with the horns of their garments tied together. They 
are taken round the milk post thrice and are shown the 
star Aruiidhrili. They then go into the Arivepi room, bow 
to the pots, take off the Bhashingas and sit together to 
eat Hurra served in a .single dish. Then a general 

dinner is given to all the relatives. Among the “two 
pamhd.s ” section of (iollas, tlie whole ceremony is repeated 
in tlie evening before the liride’s house. This is called the 
gccond illidre. 

Next day, the IJandari or the Pujari of tlie caste 
'/orships the Arivenis and the new-married couple have 
to eat a second Ifuvva- This afternoon, the worshipping of 

Vide pp. 15-1 6 ot‘ Monogi’aph XV. 
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Simhasana* takes place. The Bandari officiates at this 
and distributes the betel leaves and nuts in a cup in the 
prescribed order, under the direction of the headman of 
the caste. It is said that for every one cup he distributes, 
be gets his customary fee of two leaves and two nuts. 

Next day takes place the worsliip of the pillars with 
the earth brought from the ant-hill and other offerings. 

This is called Ndi]iiO(dL’\ Then the couple are seated on 
Knndan'agalii (hollow wooden frames to be kept on the 
mortar when pounding rice), and the pot-searching takes 
place. They are then made to play at house-keeping. 

A (loll is giv(‘n to the man’s hand who transfers it to the 
wife with the formula that lie has work in the field and so 
she should take up the. child ; she again, in her turn, hands 
the child back as milk is boiling over and may be spilt if 
she did not go. In the evening the couple arc taken, in 
state, to a fic'ld where the bridegroom jiloughs. The bride 
brings food and her husband has to eat it at her request. 

Then the water kept in the Ariveni pots is taken to a well 
with the sprouts of grain sown in dishes and thrown into 
a well. On return, a part of the pandal is removed and 
in the night the bridal procession takes place. 

Next day the newly married couple with some relations 
go to the bride’s village, and remain there a day or two 
and return, leaving the girl there. 

It is said that in the houses of Ycri’a Gollas, all the 
marriage ceremonies, * including the iUtdre and the tali 
tying are observed in the night and the marriage is over 
before dawn the next day. 

The bride price called Oli in Tehigu and Tera Biide price. 

in Kannada is Rs. 15; the amount varies in different 
places and sometimes well-to-do parents do not demand it 
‘It all. It is said that a widower has to pay an additional 
«um which is often given in. the form of an extra jewel to the 
^vifo. There is a story current that the tern was 101 pagodas 
formerly and that many Gollas had to go without marriage, 
mid therefore to grow their beards long, for by the prevail- 
ing custom, unmarried men Avere not then alloAved to shave 
fheir hair. The evil became so great that one of the kings 
^f Vijayanagar found it necessary to fix a scale of marriage 

* Ibid p. 17. 

t Vide Morasii Okkalu, p. 16. 
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expenses by a royal mandate, issued in consultation with 
the leaders of the caste. The tera was reduced to 6^ rupees, 
and the presents to tlio bride weiv to consist of a Tali of 
pagoda- of gohl, silver bangles worth 3 rupees, a silver 
armlet worth 7 rupees, and ear-plugs worth 10 rupees. 
This brouglit about a lar^’e nufiiber of marriages at once 
and for wan t of time lo t'roct marriage pandals,tbey perform* 
ed them, it is said, under Avariko and Bandari plants. 

When a girl is married before puberty, she remains in 
Iier parent’s house till she comes of age. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is considered unclean 
lor 1() days, the first three nights of which she remains in 
a slied made of green leaves. I)uring this period the leaves 
are I’enewed, so that tlic covering may always be green.* 
As in otlici* castes, the girl is exhibited every evening in 
the company of married women who fill her garments with 
presents of fruit, cocoanuts, etc. Her motlier-in-law, if 
the girl is married, or the maternal uncle’s family bear the 
expenses of one day’s Bathing on the 16th day, the 

girl (Joes Canga piij i and is rid of tlio impurity. In her 
])eriodical sickne^s, a woman is treated as unclean for three 
days and becomes pure after bathing and putting on washed 
clothes on the fourtli (la 3 ^ 

The consummation of inai riage, in the case of a girl 
who has attained puberty before inai*riage, is put off for 
three moiitlis after the marriage. ^Pliis has resulted in a 
ciistoimiry rule that such a girl can live with her husband 
only aft(‘r ollhring Bagina the Gauri in the Gaiiri 

feast, which ()ccu]*s in tlio Bliadrapada montli, exactly three 
inontlis after the close of the marriage season. 

AVidows are not allowed to remarry. Bub if a widow 
lives in concubinage with one of lierowu caste, they do not 
put lier out; her issue become a distinct lino ; and though 
interman iage is proiiibited witli them, the members of the 
caste do not obj('ct to dine in their company. 

The husband may give up his wife for her unohastitv 
or loss of caste and the wile may also separate herself from 
her husband foj* habitual ill-treatment or his loss of caste. 
When the divorce is effected, the liead of the caste and the 

Formerly the o’irl usctl to bo kept, it is said, at u disfcance’froni tliQ 
villjige. Thu I ractice is still observed bv the Kalu GolJas. See Mono- 
graph XIV, page 7. 
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Panohayatas meefc and adjudge separation. The divorced 
v\^oinan may not remarry but may live in the keeping of a 
man of the same caste. 

Adultery with a man of a difforoiit caste entails 
expulsion from tlie caste. Tt is generally looked upon as 
degrading though occasioiially it is condoned by payment 
of a small fine. 

Gollasdo not ptuanit; a girl to be dedicated as a Basavi. 
There is said to be a wandering section of the caste, de- 
votees of tlie goddess Yellainma, wlio have this piactice. 
Rut none of them are found in this State. 

Gollas bury the dead, but the dead l)o lies of tlioso 
siifferingfrom leprosy aiid ot her cutaneous diseases are cre- 
mated. Just before death, a bit of gold or a Itdna tiwd the 
leaves of Tiilasi are put into the mouth of tlie dying person 
and all the nearest relatives pour some waUu*, as their last 
service. When life is extinct, the body is bathed in warm 
water and a fire is kindled in front of the house.* i)as- 
ayyas ai*o sent for and heat on a gong and blow a trumpet to 
announce the event. The chief mourner cooks rice in a 
new earthen pot before the house. The i)ouy is wrapped 
up in a shroud and placed on a bier mado of I)aniboos. A 
little of rice is tied in a corner of the shroud and the relatives 
])ut some rice on the closed eyes of the dead body. It is 
then carried by four men on the shoulders accompanied by 
a band, beating of the drum and firing of guns into the air. 
x\s tlie corpse is passing, betel leaves and ])arclied paddy 
are thrown on it. As in other castes, the body is ])lacod on 
the ground oucewliile lialf wayaud the carricM'S change sides. 
Then it is carried to the burial ground where a grave has 
been dug and kept ready. The son gets his head and 
moiistaclie sliavedand then the dead body is lowered intothc 
grave. The shroud is taken ami thrown out, and the body is 
buried cpiite naked, the chief mourner putting the first sod 
of earth followed by the other relatives of the dead person. 
A water pot is, as usual, broken on the grave after it is closed 
up. Then all go to a water-course, have a plunge and with 
Web clothes go home to see a lamp kept buriiing on the spot 
where the deceased expired. They bury the dead with the 
face downwards and the head turned to the south. 
They do not bury any thing w’^ith the dead body, the popular 

* It is considered inauspicious to kileiitl fire ri^’iit in front of a 
^'volliag house on other occasions. 
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saying being as a man came into the world so must he go ont 
of it. When a man dies and is buried on a Tuesday or a 
Friday, a wooden bolt of a door and a live chicken are 
buried witli the body.* 

Tlie third day c('romoiiy is observed as among other 
castes. f Among tlie Kilari Gollas, an extra ceremony is 
observed on the 7th day, wlieu a kahisn is worshipped along 
witli all the jewels and clothes which tie deceased wore 
when alive. 'Phe eleventh day ceremony is observed as 
usual. The Kilari Gollas make the figure of a man out of 
Klim grass, carry it on a bier to the burial ground and cre- 
mate it on the eleventh day. The ashes ai’e collected and a 
human figure is drawn thereon, which is worshipped with 
the offoring.s of au /'7f/c (food) and milk. They then throw 
t'u) ashes in water, bathe and return home. A Brahman is 
invited to purify the house and the rest of the eleventh day 
ceremony is observed as among the Morasu Okkalu caste. t 

Gollas have a large section known as DeSii bhagadava- 
rn or Tiriinamailharies who are l)randed with the symbols 
<)f Vaishnava faith, Sankha and Chakra. Among them as 
soon as a man dies, a Satani priest is called in to oiiiciate at 
the ceremonies. He makes the symbol of Chakra near the 
corpse, offers it cooked food and liquor, distributes some 
of ii as I’ra.sada to the relatives of the deceased and 
])artakos of the remainder. These people do not observe 
the third day ceremony, but perform a similar one on the 
fifth day. On the midnight of tlie eleventh day, the chief 
mourner and the other immediate relatives resort to the 
burial ground with cooked food and a large (piantity of 
liquor, d’he datani pidest, who accom])auios them, draws 
a figure of the deceased on the grave, and offers to it food 
and liipioi', of which he tastes a little. When they return 
home, he instals a Icahi.m in the central part of the house 
and moi’e liquor is brought in and offered to the bxlitsci. 
After phjii, all tlio members of tlie family both male and 
female with their friends of the same faith (Desabhaga) join 
together and drink copiously, all differences of caste and 
sox being forgotten. All this, however, is kept secret, and 
strangers oven of their own caste who do not drink (and 
are known as Muljujana) are strictly excluded. 

^ Tilis practice is traced to a popular belief that when a man dies 
and is buried oil a 'I'nesdav or a i<\*iilay, this will be followed by two 

more deaths in <lie village. The bolt and the chicken are intended 

as substitutes for the two persons. 

t See Morasu casic, Monograph XV, pp. ‘JO- 1, 
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Gollas observe pollution for ten days, but tbe more 
distant relatives bathe ou the fourth day. During the 
period of pollution, they do not use tlieir caste mark or 
eat sugar or flesh. They do not perform Sraddhas but 
observe the Mahalaya now-moon day when they offer 
an Ede to a kalosa, in the names of all the deceased 
ancestors and distribute doles of raw rations to Brahmans. 
That day some people go in the evening to the burial 
ground, apply sandal to their family graves, burn frank- 
incense, break cocoaniits and pray to the spirits of the 
ancestors to keep them and their fan lilies safe. 'I'lioy cook 
their food and eat it after returning liome, 

Gollas are Vaishnavas and worship Krishna under 
various names. Some of them have also adopted Siva as 
their family deity. They also worsliip minor deities such 
as Maramma, Yellamma and Gangamina, and sacred 
animals and trees. Persons of their family dying as 
bachelors are deified aslragiiraru, and their figiiresare cut 
on stone slabs as riding on horse-back and set up in 
fields witli female figures on either side. Ptija is offered 
to those images on feast days like the- new-year’s day and 
the Gauri. 

The Karani Gollas of the Kolar District have four 
Mathas situated in Guhir (Bagepalli Taluk) founded in 
honor of certain saints of their caste, to whom Jitijn is 
offered in those places, by the devotees who go there on 
pilgrimage. Kajulamatham jJjS'o) and Purigoui Ma- 

tliam &go) woie setup for two brothers of this caste 

named l^eddaraju and Ghinnaraju; Dev6nimatlmm('^'3^f^5&S'-)> 
and Mekalouimatliam have one Bonnnala 

and Devaru as their patron saint. Tlio lieadnu ii of the 
caste residing in this village have charge of these insti- 
tutions. 

The most important of the feasts observed by the 
Gollas is the Sankriinti ( 1 3th or 14th January). The feast is 
dedicated to the worship of the god K dt(ni)ard;/a{^'^^^^ 
All bathe iii the morning, wash their cattle and 
paint their horns with red and white stripes. The boys 
Si'iizing the cattle are given fresh holiday clothes and are 
sent to graze them after a sumptuous dinner. In the 
evening wdien the cattle are returning from the pastnie 
grounds, a bonfire is prepared outside the village, and 
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tlie cattle are driven through the flames. On the boys 
reacliing lioine witli the cattle, cooked i*ice and sweet 
cnkes ai'e given to them to eat. In some places, it is the 
|)i*actice to boil ])ods of Avare ^vith salt and 

give them to the cows and buffaloes. Milk is boiled in 
tlie courtyjird and distributed to all. 

Musliti fiollas perfoim i^Tiodically another feast 
of catrh^ [AniUi Panchuft — Contributions are 
hivied among them, .-ind all meet at a particular 
place. A bull an uncastrated one) decorated and fully 
caparisoned is taken in state to the courtyard of theii 
tem])lo and is mad(^ to lie down on a kambli. The Piijari 
worships it in the usual fashion, and it is fed with milk, 
rice and sugar boilet! log(^ilier. Mavgalarntim waved and 
prasada is distributed to all present. Then the bull re- 
turns to its usual place with same honors as on arrival. 
They hold a general feasting, and the poor of the otlier 
castesare also Fed on the occasion. 

The lYije (iollas occasir^nally hold meetings called 
Nandana Cudaranui Nanda’s tent), when 

they (‘xliibit a number of Krisliruds pictures descriptive of 
difl'orent ff als. One of tlie (ddeidy men assembled recites 
st()ri('s about Krishna, in whose lionoi* they ])orform the 
jn'ijti and have a feast. 

Tlu‘ dedicating of men foi’ th(‘ service of Cod as 
Dasayyas is veiy common among Collas. Tlie noviciate 
IS brandiMl with tlu: marks of Slianklia and Chakra on 
liis arms and is presented with a begging-ponch. The 
dedication takes jdace wlien the boy is about ten years 
old. '1 li(^ pr(‘sence of Dasayyas is necessary on all their 
r el i gi o u s C(u- e m o 1 1 ies . 

dd)(‘ir ( riginal occupation was the tending of cattle 
and selling milk and its products. Tliey are, however, now 
to be found in all professions snob as agriculture, carpen- 
try, bricklaying and Cov(*rument s^'rvice. Some are day 
l;tl)our(‘is also, ddieir caste status is not affected by tlioir 
following any of these professions. 

(lojias generaby keep a number of cattle and sheep. 
Tliey impound tlie latter in a fold built for them in tlieii' 
fiehis. They have a curious ceremony for ridding their cattle 
of an epidemic of foot and mouth disease. On a Tuesday, a 
Pilk »i i 01' a cone of cow-dung ia set up on a cleaned spot 
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near fhe fold and cotton threads dipped in turmeric are tied 
to a sheep and a ram. Frankincense is burnt and cocoa- 
nuts are broken and offerinf^sof cooked food are placed 
near the Fillari. Then a boy in viadi is presented with 
betel leaves and nuts and the cooked food and is made to 
go away limping ; wiiter with cow-dung is sprinkled beln’nd 
him. This is called in Telngii Kuntii vrlji 

driving away the lim!)ing disease, and the boy is 
believed to carry away the disease with him. 

Gollas belong to the Nine Fhana group or the Left Social 
Hand section and are ranked high in the social scale, 
coming next only to Okkaligas, in whoso houses they ar*(^ 
allowed to dine. They are flesh-eaters but abstain from 
(li*ink, though the latter [)ractice is not |)rohibited by any 
caste rules. They do not admit outsiders into their c:ist(‘, 
blit persons of their own caste (excommunicated for ti ans- 
gression against their caste rules, such as eating with a 
lower caste man, may be readmitted after a purificatory 
pr(3cess, which is the same as in other castes. They follow 
the klindn Law of inheritance and the lailes of [lartition 
are the same as in Morasn Okkalu caste.* 

(lollas hav^e a welUdelined caste organizati >n. d'hey Tribal con 
have groups stybul Kattennne^s under the headship of sHtution 
an Yajaman and a (jaiicJi, who settle all questions 
affecting the disci pliiu^ of tlio memb(n\s. Under these 
is the Ibincjari wh<) is the beadle and as such is bound 
to call t(^gethcr the castemen whenever there is any 
necessity. The offices of these fuiudionaries are her(‘dit:\ry 
and they get some customary foes on all important occa- 
sions, Among the Kirani tJollas, the office of h(.'a(Jinan 
now^ belongs to a person of the Diivddu divisii^ii liaving 
been transferred to them from the lla jolhi division. 'IMie 
explanation given is that t lie latter had to give up their 
snjierior privih^ges, as a woman of the oldior division whom 
they looked down upon a,s defiled proved her suptu-ior 
virtue by cutting off a limb of a shcof) and making it 
whole again. Kver since, the first Tambiila at marriages 
IS given to a niembor of this division. 

There is nothing peculiar in tlic' dress or ornaments Miscol- 
of Gollas, except that their woni(3n do not genoraly wear 
bodice cloths. They sometimes play on a bamboo flute 
to while away their time while grazing. Gollas never ride 
Ob the back of a bullock. 


* See Monograph XV, p. 25, 
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APPENDIX . 


List of Exogamous Divisions. 

Alasandiilii beans. 

A 'ne (W'*), elephant. 

A'sadi 

Bale plantain. 

5 Banda.fain 

Bandi cart. 

Baiigtiru gold. 

Bidigalln 

Bodi 

10 Bdinagana (ixr-ab rv-s5). 

Dyavdllu 

Devadari (rf^sJaso)^ deodar ti’oe. 

Ellagala 

Gatula sandal. 

15 (Jannei'la sweet biisil. 

oanta (ao4j), saddle. 

GoiimiUa ('reso^^), a herb. 

Guba an owl. 

Giina Imiich-backed. 

20 I'ja {*«), a plant. 

Jambii a reed. 

Kare a prickly plant. 

Kavadi a pole with slings on either side. 

Kommalu horns. 

2,5 Korla (^^), panicum grain. 

Knrimilla 

Machchal a fish. 

Maddi a timber tree. 

Majjigo butter-milk. 

30 Maiiola jasmine. 

Malupavida The people of this section 

eschew the milk, etc., of a cow or a buffalo whose 
calf is dead. 

Mandala (s&ojse), a herd. 

Manga a monkey. 
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Ma])iti date tree. 

•>•5 Mai'ala a banyan tree. 

Matti Avula a spotted now. 

Mekala ( ^s'w), a goat. 

Modaga butea frondosa, bastard teak. 

Muciieliara d’boy do not eat pauicuin grain 

-10 Alunaga (abssK;, horse- radish. 

Nagala { cobra. 

Naggilu a prickly plant. 

I’aladi (■iir'er"^), a herb. 

Palle(t>^). 

I .') I’ahi milk or a herb. 

Pasupu turmeric. 

I’avaln (■^^e>oj. 

L'()tahi (^f5e>oj, a ratn. 

Pidigdi'lii ('.5)®;^^^', the claws of a tiger. 

■"><) l.hili (tff'®), a plant. 

1‘ui'igi 

Pusan, gala (^<>o?Ce). 

Uagi ('^’5'), peepul-tree. 

Kali ( a plant. 

,")•') Ihmiolhi 

Sadln (■‘^Vo'')- d’hey do not eat panicum grain. 

Hainpige cliainpaka tree. 

Sasuvc mustard. 

Setty 

()0 Siinha (1^°®), a lion. 

Snraponna a tree. 

ToraIn It is said that they do not eat aftei* 

sunset, if they bear the sound of a flute. 

'riibara ('^T'7.ir)^ tree. 

Tummi timber tree. 

G5 Ulavalu (^osSeo), Horse gram. 
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Dl^lVAl^GAS. 


Oevang.T, is ono of the castes that has Name, 

weaving as its special profession. Several distinct castes 
which have weaving as their principal occupation have 
been clubbed together as Neyige or weaving caste. This 
is inaccurate, as several castes having little in connnon 
are included in th(i generic term : namely, Devanga, Sale, 
JJih-magga or Kuruvinavaru, Patv(>gar, Saurashtra or 
Patnulkar, Heniga and Togata. 

Jadaru which has the same meaning as a weaver is 
sometimes applied to theni especially in tlie west(u-n part 
of the country*. They call themselves Devangas - i.e., 
born fi’om the limbs of Gods. 

Hctti is the ordinary (Hiding used to their personal 
iianies and denotes respectability. Appa Ayya ( 

and Anna to the nanuis of iikhi and Avva 

.\mma and Akka to those of women arc used 

as honorilic additions. Ihiccntly some of them who follow 
the priestly vocation have Ix'gun to us(> tlu^ sufli.x Sastri, 
hitherto used exclusively by Smarta Brahmans. 

In the beginning of the world, men went naked and Orifjin. 
Jlrahma created Mann to weave clothes for them. The 
art was, however, soon lost when Mann attained Mfiksha, 
and people had to (;over their shame with leaves and hark. 

The three Gods met in consultation, and Manu was 
reincarnated as Uevala or Vidyadhara from the eye on 
Siva’s forehead. Devala went to fet<di the thread for 
weaving which was obtained from the stalks of the lotus 
in the navel of Vishnu. Five Rakshasas headed by 
^ajradanta atta(;ked Rcjvala and wished to carry away the 
thread obtained after severe Tapas. On his appeal for 
divine help to Siva, Parvati appeared on his side as 
Chaudbsvari. The Rakshasas had secured a boon from 
the gods that out of every drop of their blood which touched 

A Spider is known as .Jkdara-hula iSo'S') or weaving 

insect. 
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the ground, a thousand warriors should spring up to fight 
for them. To prevent this, the terrible troddess spread 
out her tongue, so as to cover the whole battle field, and 
swallowed all the blood falling from the giants’ wounds, and 
soon vanquished thenn. Homo of the blood was used as 
colouring matter and ga.ve five, colours (black, white, red, 
green and yellow). 'riienceforward (Jliaudesvari became 
the tutelary deity of this caste. This Devala afterwards 
wove cloths and presentc'd them to T)evas who, in apprecia- 
tion of his services, gave him as wife Devadatta who is 
said to have been born fi'om the fire-pit in 

which tlu^ sev(!Ji liisliis performed Yagiia. fdevala then 
gave clothes to the inhabitants of Patala Ijoka, and thei'o 
obtained Nagadatta as his wife, ife gave clothes to imai 
and got Agnidatta frojti them for his wife. It i : aid that 
this personage' bad seven Avatai'as (incarnations), namely, 
Mann, Vidyadbai'a, ruslipadanta, Bhetala, Vararishi, 
T)aivasali and Devadasamayya., th(^ last of which took 
])lace in the Kali age'. 

T’bere :ii'e eetlu'r aceeounts wbitdi plaeio DeA'ala on a 
much liigbei' pe)sitie)n. Soim' say that hi' is the create)!' 
himsi'lf and that the' (fuels of the Triael are bis Ohedas or 
pupils. 

He)me! of this eaiste claim the rank e)f Brahmans* and 
style themselves De'va Brahmans (Divine-lfrahmans), the 
Brahmans bi'ing distinguisbe'el as (leVBrahnians (Oow- 
Brabmans). Othi'rs are, boweve'i', satisfieel witli the rank 
of Vaisyas. 

The following ae-e‘e)imt is given of their origin in the 
Baraniabal lle'corels. 1 “ When Brahma, the cre)ator, ciTat- 
ed the charani and acharaiii, e)r the animate anel inani- 
mate creation, thei Devdias or (fe)els, Rakshasas or evil 
demons, anel the human I'ace wen'e witlu)nt a covi'ring 
for their bexlies, which elispleasing the (fod Naradu ea; 
reason, he waiteel upon Pdi'dnirxivdi’it or the great Lord 
at his pabme! e)n the Kdild.w Pan-dta or mount of Paraelise, 
and represemteel the' ineli'cent state of the inhabitants of 
the universe and prayeel that ho woulel be pleased to devise 
a coveii'ing for thi'ir mdeeelness. .Pdi'diiirnliioara saw the 
propriety of Ndrada’s reepiest iiaid tlieiught it was proper 
to grant it and whilst he was se) thinking a male sprung 

* Castes aiul Trikes of Soatliern liietia iiy M Thurston, P. 156. 

t Section HI, Inliabitants, Madras (Jovernment Press 1907, pages 
179-180, 
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into existence from his body whom he named Dera angavi 
or the body of God in allusion to the manner of his birth. 
Deva augam instantly asked his progenitor why ho had 
created him. The God answered “repair to the Pa! a 
Hamiulmm, or sea of milk, where thon wilt find /S'/v" Maha 
Vishnu y or the august Jiiiglity God Vishnu, and he will tell 
thee what to do ; Dec^i antjam ri^paired to the presence of 
Hri Malta Vishnu and represented that Paranihwara had 
sent him and begged to he favoured with Vishnu’s 
commands.’’ Vishnu replied “Do you weave cloth to 
serve as a covering to tlui inhabitants of the universe?’’ 
Vishnu then gave him some of the fibres of the lotus 
flower that grew from his navel, and taught him how to 
make it into cloth. Deva antjani wove a piece of cloth 
and presented it to Vishnu who accepted of it aird ordered 
him to depart and to take; the fihn's of trees and make 
raiment for tin; inhabitants of the Vishnu loka or Gods. 
Deva aiiffttm created t(>n thousand W’eavers who used to 
go to the forest and collect the fibres of trees and make it 
into cloth for the Deratas or Gods and the human race. 
One day Devn anijain and his tribes went to a forest in the 
lihuloha or ('arthly woiid in order to (;oll(>(d the fibres of 
trees when h(‘ was attac.lu'd by a race of Hakshasas, 
giants on which lu' waxc'.d wi'ath and unbending his Jafa 
or long plaited hair, gave it a twist and struck it oikm; on 
the ground ; in that moment a Shakti or female Ooddess 
having eight hands, ('ach gmsping a war-like weapon, 
sprang from the earth, attacked the Hakshasas, and 
defeated them ; Deva antjatn naimal her (Jhudeshwari or 
Ooddess of the hair, and as she had dolivcrcHl his tribe out 
of the hands ('f the Hakshasas he made her his tutelary 
divinity.” 

The Devangas found in the State are divided into 
four endogajnous divisions, namely, (1) Sivachar Devangas, 
(‘2) Kannada Devangas, comprising Siryadavaru (of Sira) 
and Hadinentu Maueyavaru (of (n’ghteen houses), (3) 
d’elugu Devangas and (4 1 latagararu. The Sivachar 

Devangas appear to be conv('rts to Ijingayatism from the 
other J)bvangas ; but they say that tlx^y ai'e Lingayats 
from the beginning and that the olb!'r divisions must 
have become degi adcd by losing the Linga. Tins however 
seems to be the reverse of wbat actxiall}' occurred. Kannada 
and Telugu scctiouswere at first merely linguistic divisions, 
but have crystaiised into separate endogamous groups. 
The subdivision Hadinentu Maiuiyavaru (those of 


Divisions. 
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Exoganious 

divisions. 


Birth cere- 
monies. 


Adoption. 


Dikshe. 


eighteen families) among the Kannada Devangas owes its 
origin to a secession from the main groups of those who 
adopted some lietorodox practices. There are two deri- 
vations given to the term Hatagararu. One is that they 
iire the handloom weavers hat meaning band and tlie 
other that they are nfithhorn or obstinate referring to the 
following incident. 

At one time all the Devangas wore Ligayats ; suh- 
sequently one of their number became a religious preacher 
and induced theni to give up tlie lunga and wear the 
sacred thread instead. Those who obstinately stuck to the 
new form of religion were known as Hatagararu. Some of 
the Hatagaras however appear to have latterly gone back 
into Lingityatism, because there are Lingayat and non- 
Lingayat Hatagaras. 

Kannada Devangas, Telugu Devangas and Hatagars 
have exogamous divisions some of which have names 
borrowed from objects considenal sacr('d. Along with 
these which tluiy call Bedagus, souic of them also give out 
eponymous (Jbtras. A list of all these; divisions is givtm 
in the Appendix. 

After childbirth, Ijingayats observe no pollution, 
while otiier Devangas obse'rvc it for ton days. All however 
have a purificatory cenanony on the ('Icventh day, Linga- 
yats inviting a Jangania and others a priest of their own 
caste. The inviting of Brahmans for (;eremonies has of 
late been given up. The ceremonies up to name-giving 
are nearly the same as among jrarallel castes. 

When there is no male issue, they I'esort to adoption, 
and there is nothing special in the rules about the s(;lec- 
tion of the boy and the method of affiliation. 

Among the Iniigayat .Devangas, the ])ikshe or the 
initiation ceremony takes place when the child is about 
ten years of age. A Jangam i)riest is called to officiate 
at this ceremony. The novice is bathed and is made to 
take his seat on a wooden plank. The priest installs in 
front of the child five Kalasas, oiu' at each corner and the 
fifth in the centre of a paral kilogram drawn with quartz 
powder. The Kalasas are worshipped in the usual manner, 
the priest reciting aMantras. The Ijinga which the boy has 
been wearing is waslied seveji times with milk, ghee, 
butter, sugar and honey, which arc collectively called 
Panchamruta and the priest then ties it to the 

boy whispering in his ears some Mantras. ThenDakshine 
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(inoney) and Tainbula an; distributed and tlie father of 
the boy gives a dinner to the Jangauias and Devangas. 

AiJiong the Kannada and Tolugn Devangas, the 
corresponding ceremony known as Upanayana is observed 
as part of the marriage eeremoji)' and takes place on tlu; 

Ijagna day. 

Marriage among tlie J)6vaugas of :i.ll divisions may !Miiriiago. 
be either adult or infant. A w'oman may remain un- 
married all her lifer, iuu' and there arc said to be sonic 
rare cases, in which women have bemi hauling single lives, 
sometimes as religious ascetics. In lanamt times, however, 
infant marriages are becoming more popular and arc 
supposed to enliaiice the, social status of tlu; caste. The 
full funeral rites are not obscrvi'd to disjiose of bodies of 
persons dying unmarried; but some of them get posthu- 
mous honours as Iragararu. 

In marriages, om; has to seek a girl within one’s 
own group, but outside the Bedagu or Gbtra. An elder 
sister’s daughter may lx; taken and is in fact considered 
the most proper person to marry, but the daughter of a 
younger sister may not b(' married. A man may marry 
his maternal uncle’s or patcunal aunt’s daughter, but not 
the daughter of his paternal uncle or maternal aunt, as 
this relationship is regirrded as that of a sister. A man 
ma}' many two sisters, but not simultaneously, and two 
brothers may marry two sisters. E.vchange of daughters 
is allowed and practised. Polygamy is allowed but practis- 
ed only in such exceptional cases, as barrenness or 
incurable disease in the lirst wife. 

The boy’s father as usual makes the lirst move and 
the preliminary agreement of Vi'lyada Prasta is much the 
same as in other castes. ’I’he marriag(! cenMiionies gen- 
erally take place in tlu^ boy’s house. 

One or two days previous to tlm actual beginning of 
the ceremonies, the boy and the girl to lx; married are 
smeared with turmeric, in their own place's ; and a feast 
is held in honour of their tribal (loddess (Chandesvari) and 
the family ancestors. The,Ji the bride and her party set 
out for the bridegroom’s place. 

The putting up of the niarriage shed on twelve pillars, 
the chief or milk post being brought by the maternal uncle, 
the bringing of Ariveni pots and holy wate,r ) 

by live married wonnm walking all the way on cloths spread 
in the street, are the next events. 
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Tho next after nail paring and bathing in Malc- 
nirii of botl) tho parties, tlio boy is tak(Mi to a temple and 
seated on a Kiiml)ly (woollen bhuiket). The bridegroom’s 
party pass and rc^pass three tiiiu'.s carrying the marriage pre- 
seiits to the bride’s lionse and then the bride’s people come 
to vvel(U)me the bridc'groom in tlie tem])le. Some turmeric 
paste is rub])ed over him, handfuls of rice (Base) thrown 
on his head and in procession he is taken to th('. marriage 
Pandal. 

rf the parties are Jiot Lingay:its, the llpanayana lakes 
pla(i(; and the boy gets his sjicri'd tlircad, purification 
(Punyaha), .1 Ionia and other ('oremonies taking ])laee as in 
other highcn* (tastes. TIhmi tlu^ boy is tjiken to a Peepiil 
tree wh(n*e he is m(‘t by tlu^ pa.n'nis of the bride who wash 
his feet and bring him to tlu* mari iage Pandii.l for marriage. 
^J’he girl is tlu'ii brought tlu'n'. and tiie bride and the 
bridegroom ma.de to stand fac'ing (‘acb other with a 
screc'ii betw('en them. 'Tlui Jhirbliit eliants .Mantras, tln^ 
s(ireon is rem()V('d at tlu^ a,ppoiiiL(vl hour and the bridal 
pair put cummin S(‘ed and ja-ggory on eaeli other’s heads. 
Then follow the J)bar(‘ oi* giving away the girl, the tying 
o( the Tab, the rie(‘.-ponring eeixnnony and the tying 
of tho Ka.nkanas. Aftc'rwards Paii-siipari and Dakshiru' 
(money) arci distrihubal to all. ^Idie eon])le rise, walk 
seven tiiiK's roimd th(‘ ! Ionia (ir(> holding ('ach other by 
tlie band with tli(' fringe's of tlaar granu'nts knotted to- 
getluu’, go round tlu^ milk post tJii’c'e tiiines and worship 
Anmdhati after walking seven stc'ps in tin' ()|)en air. Tlu'ii 
they go to tlie Ariveni I’ooni, and iiftc'r bowing to tin' 
])ots, return to join tin; dimu'r. ’ In tin', evening tin' 
couple are made to sit tog('ther before^ a gathering of mar- 
ried women and other relations, and ('Ik'av betel leaves 
and nuts, the bridt' handing tlu'm ov('r to the bridegrooni 
and the latter rotnriiing tln^ compliment. 

On tlie se(*ond day takes |)laer' Nagavali. The coiiiilo 
bathe after nail paring, and bring earth from an anthill, 
wliich they make into balls and |)lae(' in'ar tlie ])andal posts, 
and make Pnja. Bonn', marric'd women are fed and presented 


Lri ])1:k’<'s, r.a., rihrmnuj^ii i. (he si(, hofoi’O Mi<' 

Arivriii j)(j|s nnd ('nt nu^•v;'. I'cod is in (avo dif^lios, :nid 

llio l)vide and. liei* near 'vhil ivcs Mi-d I ho hi idr.oioonj n,nd his l elation". 
sit at thoir rospeclive dishes for ontin/f it. At tlioond, tlie hridoi^'i’ooni 
hands over a morsel to the hride wliich she oats. The bridegroom 
pays dow'ii eiglit annas to the bride’s ])eop]e who wash the dishes. 
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with Bagiua. After pot-S(;arching, the Kankanas are ro- 
iiioved. After a night procession, tiie bride’s entry toiler 
husband’s house takes place. 

Next day they bathe in OkuU watc'r * and the milk 
post of the Pandal is removed. The couple are then taken 
to the girl’s village and return after a day or two. 

The bride price is genei'.ally fixed at seven pagodas or 
Us. ‘21, and some times Us. 9 is added. In some places 
it is said to rang(i bi'.twccn Us. 100 and Us. dOO. Some 
receive the jirieo inulei' tlu^ (‘uphemistic term of Ifhi'iri 
Dakshiua, while others have almost given up the prae.ticc. 

As rega,r(is marriage' ('xpense's also there is no uniform 
standard. It is said that till the Dhare ceremony, the ex- 
penses are incurred by the girl’s father and then the hoy’s 
father has to ])ay lor Dakshiiu' and give two dinners. 

A widowei’ has to jiay double the bride' price'. 

When a girl attains her age', she' is cemsieh're'd as impure Puborty. 
and is bathed and a,n A rati is wiived te) her by married 
womcni. Being under peillution, she sits by lu'rself feer ten 
days cither in a, sheel built of gre'e'n leave's eir in a separate 
corner of the heeiise, a twig eef Alangium Liimareekii 
being stuck at the' place' to ward off e'vil spirits. 

In the evening she is e'xhibiteid in the eaimpany 
of marrie'el women (who elei neet touch lu'i) a, net is present- 
e'el with fruits, flowe'i's, turmeric anel kunkunia. Hue is 
during this time fe'el eeii nutritious feieiel, and is not al- 
leeweei to walk barcfeieeteid anel during nights she' is kept 
awake for fear eif mob'statiem freim evil spirits. On the 
ele'.ve'.nth day she bathes, anel the hemse is purified by the 
Pureihit and a elinner give'u tee tbeur caste' pe'eiple. The 
girl, howewe'i', eleees neit ge't rid eif the' peillutieen till the 
sixteeenth elay is eeve'r, when, if she' is alreaxly mai’ile'd, the 
eonsummatieen e)f marriagee tiike;s plae-e'. 'I’be' bitte-r ex'i'e- 
iiiemy is tinisbed in euie; elay. In I he iiieerniiig' the' e'ouple 
are anointed anel bathed. In some' plaea'S tlu'y ejbserve 
the ceremeenies eif the worship ol the' nine; [ibuie'is, He’nna, 
etc., but gene'rally this is disjeensed with. ’I’he; e-emple are 
se'atexl togeither in the night in I bo e omi)an,\- of the'ir re- 
latives anel castemen :uid they distribute t iui-supari and 
eejcoanuts before going to tlu'ir nuptial eamch. 

With regard to widenv marriage, the practice is Wielow 
not uniform. In some place's, in Ohaniiiigiri in the nian-iago. 

I , 

' Okuli (tj'S-wV) water colourerl red with tmTiiorio aiul cliunam. 

■iliose engaged in the Aport or ceremony squirt this on each other. 
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Adultery 

and 

d vorce. 


Death 

ceremonies 


Shiinoga District, for instance, it is allowed and fairly 
counnon. In some other places, e.g., Bangaloi’C and My- 
sore Districts, it is said to hi' not in vogue. In the 
Dharwar, lielgaum and Dijapur Districts, the practice is 
allowed. In Madras “Widow marriage is permitted in 
some places and forbiddem in others.”* The custom 
apjK'ars to hav(! beam at onc! time common and has gra- 
dually fallen into disfavour. I’he following is quoted from 
the “ Jiaramahal llecords,” ])age 183, SectioJi III, a work- 
written in the closing years of the 18th century." In this 
sect (Devangas) widows are permitted to marry a second 
husband hut if she has children by her first husband, her 
parents are ohligcal to giv(! nine chakras to them. When 
a person contracts himself in marriage; to a widow, he 
only pays h(;r parents thirty sultan tanams; if she has 
none living, tin; mon(;y is to he divided among her rela- 
tions. If the widow has no childern at the time of her 
second marriage', h(;r parents are to pay six chakras out of 
the nine to the hrotluu- or brothers of the; deceased. The 
children of such a second marriage are; rec-eived into the 
sect.” 

Adultery eni the part e)f a woman is regarded with 
abhorre'iice and she is thrown e)ut of caste and cannot he 
re-admitte'd. Divoice is allowcel emly em the gremndof the 
wife’s adultery and the divore'e'el woman is not alleiwed tee 
remarry. 

Devangas bury the; de-ael. The Inngayfi't eer Hivachar 
Devangas e)l)serve tlie; ee'remeenie'S [)ee;uliar te) the fejl lowers 
of that religion in elispeesing e)f the body, such as washing 
the feet of the Guru, sipping the water, placing the body 
in the grave in a sitting posture, and the Guru placing his 
feet e)n the; hcael e)f the cen-pse. They observe no pollutie)ii 
but perforin the third day anel e'leventh day ceremonies. 
There are' senne Deivangas who are styled Tirunamadharis 
or Dasa Jana and these observe the ceremonies peculiar 
to that cult, inviting a Dasayya or Hatani priest and 
w’orshi])ping the Chakra. But the majeir portion of the 
DeSvangas who are neither Inngayats nor Dasa Jana 
eibse'rve the usual ce-remonics. As soon as a, person is 
dead, his body is washeel siiul wrapped U]) in anewv shrouel. 

It is carried in a lying peisture' on the' shonleleers of femr 
men and is buried with the' face turned towards the south. 

" Ciistcs and Trilics of Soulhom India, by E. Tluirston, Vol. Ih 
P. 163. 
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After the corpse is disposed of, the party bathe and return 
lioinc and look at a light kept on the spot where the life 
expired. On the third day, the son accompanied by some 
elderly relatives goes to the burial ground and bathing 
in a river, erects a small shed on the grave in which a 
figure of the deceased is drawn. Food with vegetable is 
cooked there, and offered to it after burning incense ; 
and is afterwards thrown to crows. After they return home 
the corpse-bearers have their shoulders smeared with 
ghee and milk and washed with soap-nut. All the 
agnates eat together. (.)ii the eleventh day, the ag- 
nates including the sou bathe to get rid of the pollution. A 
Purohit is called in to purify the house. Then a Kalasa 
in the name of the deceased is set up and worshipped. 
Then rice, money, sandals, umbrellas and other articles 
arc distributed to enable the deceased getting these things 
on his journey to the other world. Generally a cow* is 
given away to the Purohit. Prayers are then offered for 
the salvation of the soul of the dccciased. Then a party 
repail' to the graveyard, burn incense and offer cocoanut to 
tlie deceased, and also some rice boiled together with 
pulses. On return, they go to a temjile, offi^r worship to 
the god and pray for forgiveness of the sins of the deceas- 
ed, and for the opening of the doors of Vaikuntba.f Then 
a dinner is given to .all the castcunen in memory of the 
decea.sed. Pollution is observed for ten days for the death 
of an adult agnati', three days for that of an infant. 'Iffiere 
is no period of mourniii"; for the death of a d.aughter’s son 
or other relative; in the former case they all bathe. When 
under pollution, they do not put on their caste marks, 
abstain from sweet things and milk, and suspend their 
daily work. 

J36vangas do not generally observe Sraddbas, but on 
the first anniversary of the (lay, they worship a Kalasa 
and feed their castemen. Recently some have taken to 
performing Sriiddhas on the day corresponding with the 
d.ate of death. P’or the propitiation of the ancestors in 
general they observe the Mahalaya Amavasya and distri- 
bute doles in the names of the dead. In common with other 
castes of similar status, they observe Huvilya ceremony to 

" Tltis is said to fuinisli a cow to tlio deceaseil for crossing tlio 
liver of fire (holding its tail) in his passage to the Yamalfika to receive 
bis judgment. 

t In some places this ceremony is observed on the next day which 
is styled Vaikuntha Samaradane. 
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Religion. 


propitiate deceased females who predeceased their hus- 
bands; and whenever she wears a new clotli for the first 
time, the second wife of a man distributes Pan-supari and 
jagg'ory syrup, etc., to propitiate the spirit of tlie first 
wife. 

The Tiingayat Dovangas arc strict Baivas. Other 
Devangas worship both Vishnu and Siva without any 
distinction. All have family Gods either of the Vishiiu or 
the Siva group. Tl)ey worship also the Village Gods and 
Goddesses Maramma, Muniswara and otliers. 'riie dis- 
tinction known as Dasajana and IMnUnjana also obtains 
among them, in some parts the former being strict 
Vivishnavas. Among the MuHujana there are Jogis, that 
is, those that dedicate themselves to the worship of Bhaire 
Devaru of Chunchangiri (Nagamangala Taluk). They 
undergo the coreniony known as Diksho when a Bairagi 
of the Chunchanagiri Matha bores a hole in the lobe of 
the right ear with a knife. This individual has a whistle 
called Hiuganada suspended to his neck and has to sound 
it wheiuivor he makes Piija. 

Their lidbal Goddc'ss is known as Chaudesvari, and 
also as Bana Hankari. She is held to be an incarnation 
of Parvati, who came down to Indp Devala when he was 
attacked by liakshasas while bringing down the thread 
for weaving from Vishnu. The image is kept in temples 
and also Katte-inanes. They have Piijaris of their own 
(iaste, and the Yajman has chai’gc of the idols at tin; 
Katte-mane, where every yciar tlnsy have a festival lasting 
for three days in hojiour of this Goddess. 

They hold a special celelwation on a much grander 
scale at intervals of five or ten years. The expenses 
which come to about ‘200 or 300 rupees arc met by con- 
tributions from members under several Katte-manes. 
Pandals are raised in some large grove to accomiuodiito 
the people and the gathering continues for four or five 
days. 

A number of young men, generally one from each 
family, are chosen as Alagu Konniriiru 
sword boys) who niust remain in the Pandal all tln'ougb 
the festival without going to their homes. They are 
taken to bathe in a water-course wdiere they worsbip 
Ganga (water) and are smeared with turmciric paste and 
dressed in ye! low clothes. They are brought back in proces- 
sion, and purify themselves by drinking Gomutra with 
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turmeric and tying Kankana tlireads to their wrists. 
They may not touch cooked food but should live on milk 
and fruits. Tn the evening, these young men go in 
procession to a pond or well outside! the town and after 
Puja to Ganga proclaim loudly that they would come there 
the next day to take water for the worship. Thereafter 
a watch is kept near the pond and no one is allowed to 
touch the water. 

Early in the morning the next day, the Alagu 
Komarars bathe and dress in yellow clothes. 'I'lu! Settis 
and Yajainans, the Piijari and other functionaries of 
tlie tribal constitution and all the castemen* gather 
near the Pandal and go in proe(\ssion with music and band 
t(j the cons('crated pond or w(!ll. The I’hjari sets up a 
Kalfisa in a dish filling it with the water taken from the 
pond or well, decorates it with arecai flowers, and worships 
it.. A blunt sword smeared over with turmeric is handed 
U) each of these boys who flourish them in tlu! air and 
strike their chests with tlu! edge of the swords. Then a 
large number of cocoanuts are broken and the i)rocessit)n 
moves slowly to the Pandal where a Kalasa is installed 
and a sword is balanced over it. Exercises of swordman- 
ship are exhibited by the Alagu Komars and the Piijari. 

Next day a Jyoti or light is worshipped. The re- 
oc'ptacle aiul the stand for the light are made of rice 
mixed with jaggory and cocoanutand pounded into paste. 
The rice for the purpose must be collected fresh from a 
field and by a person ( lothed in Madi (clean state). 
f'\)rm(!rly this light was Ixiing paraded throughout the 
village, and this practice is now given up, on account of 
the light, itissaid, once having down up a cocoa-nut tree and 
n'fused to come down till a human being was sacrificed, 
(ioiiseqiicntly the light, the Kalasa and the swords are 
worshipped in the Pandal. 

The next day [i.e., the last day) jaggory water and 
soaked pulses arc distributed among the caste people. 
After this, the Kalasa, the light and the swords are taken 
ill procession to the pond and there worshipped. Then 
the water in the Kalasa is emptied into the pond, and the 
light extinguished. The laiiipstand is broken up and the 
i^wcct paste distributed as prasada. Afterwards all return 
lo the Pandal and have* a dinner. 

' Note. — It is said that no woman is allowed to go witli tlio 
H'ocession lest casually the monthly sickness may occur and cause 
IKillution by contact. 
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Gurus. 


Social 

Status. 


lood. 


Another tribal god is Ranialiiiga to whom temples are 
built in large towns. 

They have belief in oracles, omens and soothsayers 
and consult them. 

Their Guru is the Swajni of the Hampe matha in the 
Bellary District, who is believed to be the direct descend- 
ant of Dovala, their progenitor. Formerly this matha was 
very influential hut in course of time it was broken up 
into five minor mathas, the more important of which arc; 
the mathas at B(ittiger(i, Gadag, Kadakoja and (Shapur) 
Belgaum, all in tlu; Bombay Presidency. The Guru may 
be a celibate or a married man. He makes periodical 
visits to his disciples and collects contributions from them. 
He is assisted by a lieutenant who toni’s with him, holds 
enquiries and setthis disputes. When the questions are 
of grave, nature', they are decided by the Guru hiniself. 
Durhig such visits, tbe disciples are favoured with Tirtha 
and Prasiida. Becently the head matha at ITampc has 
been revived and a new Swami has been installed therein. 

The liingayat Devangas acknowledge Nidamamadi 
Kari Yrishbhendraswami as their Guru. 

Devangas occupy a high position in the scale of 
castes claiming to be superior to Okkaligas. They ev('n 
advanc(5 a claim to b(! regardcid as Brahmans, which, 
however, is not admitted by others. Formerly Brahmans 
acted as their priests, but are being replaced by ineii 
of their own caste. Outsiders are not admitted into the 
caste, but those who have degraded themselves by irregulai' 
or improper practices may be readmitted after purifica- 
tion. 

They follow the usual law of inheritance. Tn making 
partition of lands, it is considered correct to give tbe 
youngest son the easternmost or the north<!rnmost plot. 
Partition is usually elfected before a Panchayat, meeting 
in the tenq)le of the tribal Ood for the sake of ensuring 
honesty and truthfulness on the part of the rival claim- 
ants. 

Devangas belong to the Fine Phana or the Jjeft-hand 
group of castes. They have their own set of dancing 
women who are prohibited from serving at assemblies of 
rival group of castes. 

In the matter of food and drink, the Lingayat De- 
vangas are vegetarians and teetotallers, and the others 
are gradually coming up to that standard. 
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The Lingayat Devangas and Jangams dine with each 
other. Of the other sections, some eat in the houses of 
Bnllinians and the others refuse to do so. 

The Devangas have Katte-nianes with jurisdiction over Caste 
a limited area and presided over by Hettis and Yajamans. Govem- 
Thc beadle of the caste is kown as Mudre Manushya 
(Signet-man). These Kattc-manes take t;ogni/,ance of 
matters over which courts establislu'd by law have no 
authority. 

The caste has its class of dependants or Hafa-]\iak- 
kaju, who go by the name of Singadavaru or hornmen. 

They are said to wear both a Linga and a sacred thread. 

Their Guru has always one of this class among his followers 
on his tours of visitation. The Singadavaru are also re- 
warded with ])rcsents raiscal by contribution whenever 
they visit Devanga people inde]jendently. They are said 
to be the n'pository of the history and tradition of this 
caste. 

The caste as a whok; have weaving as their occupa- Occupation 
tion, but they generally follow agricidture also and some 
times make it their exclusive occupation. The itiiported 
yarn is purchased and woven in hand-looms. Though it 
has sulh'red from competition with machinery, the trade 
is carried on on a fairly large scale. The tveavers are 
generally poor and have to borrow from money-lenders 
to whom the finished products are mortgag(;d in advance. 
Government have been taking steps to introduce better 
looms and (uicourage co-operation, and some amelioration 
has resulted in the condition of this large class of artisans. 

Htill, the low returns of trade combined with some im- 
provident habits have left thein poor as a class, liable to 
suffer most in sc-asons of famine or scarcity. 
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APPENDIX. 


(Li si of Exognmoiis divisions.) 

I. Kanuadii, l)evi\ngas. Meaning of term. 


Am ball 


Gruel. 

Arivana 


A pot. 

Banna 


Colour. 

Bale 


Plantain. 

BelH 


Silver. 

Bonne 


Butter. 

]3asapatra 



Chokkaniarn 

O' '' -/O^ J 

ir 


Dabbo 

(^) 

Bamboo. 

Doddatalo 

{ cj ^''C> ^ 

' c;^ ^ 

Large bead. 

Gnddina 

(rijU ?; , 


Hosakere 


Name of a place. 

Kallnkote 


Do 

Kanakana 



Kadaga 


A wristlet. 

Kacbcboru 

( ) 

' Zy f 


Kbranalli 



Machcbe 

(~^) 

A mole or mark. 

Maude 


Head. 

iMad^va 

( j 


M ncbcbala 


Lid. 

Murennne 


Three she buffaloes 

Miittu. 


Pearl. 

Ondn Miitu 

( ^OCjO “ vTaiS’ j 

One word. 

Ontemme 


Single she bnflyo. 

Pettige 


Box. 
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Punagu 


Civet. 

Roddagarrvi 



Sappe 


Insipid. 

Sanjf! 


'rwilight. 

Sejc 



Sobagn 


Oniarnontation. 

Totlii 

) 

' rn' 

Cradle. 

VambiUo 


Areca ilowcr. 

. d’olugu Be van 

gas. 


Anuuialu 


Dolicbos lablab Lin. 

Bandi 


Cart. 

Bantha 

?>oo^ 

Quilt. 

Cbimala 


Ant. 

Ghinta 


Tamarind. 

Gbapparaiii 

■r)^5;jKo 

Pandal. 

T)ude 


Cotton. 

Dnggani 


A two-pi 0 piece. 

E nun 1 ala 

•J;!5bs5bei 

Buffalo. 

Godunia 


Wheat. 

ITaraka 


Paslupani Rc-robicula- 

Jilkara 

5§ej?'K 

tiun Lin. 
Cummin seed. 

Mathani 


Afonastery. 

Nalugn 

;6^>dKi 


Oul,i 


Single. 

Picboliiga 

S)-£^ ?s 

Sparrow. 

Roddagai’i 

i‘r"g^5 


Santa 


Fair. 

Sajja 


Holcus spicatus lloxb 

Uddi 

u 

Black gram. 

L. Hatagarars. 
Avasina 


Turmeric. 

Devi 


Goddess. 

Gadige 

(rrcirl) 

Pot, 
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Honnub^gina Gold. 

Honnungura (iSjacrfiOrtod) Gold ring. 

Kalasa (^^t) Vase. 

Sakkare Sugar. 

Sirnhasana (>00155^^) Throne. 

In addition to the above, the I) 6 vi\.ngas have returned 
tlie following eponymous divisions: — 

Bhaskara Rishi Gotra 


Dhaumya 

do 


Chitravarga 

do 

Aj3l^ . 

Malika 

do 

(djs©'5‘ KXl^J^ 

Mandavya 

do 

sOiSj^ Ajsi^)^ 

Mann 

do 

(djsJj 

Pippala 

do 


Raja Mahii 

do 

(oawdoiSB Am^) 

Sringa 

do 
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nOMBAU. 


Doinl)ar8 are essoiitiiilly a wandoriiit^ trilx', 'J’Hc caRfe. 

though many of f-lieni liavc, like similar waudoring tribes, 
such as Koraclias, settled down in towns and villages. They 
ai*e acrobats and tumblers by ])rc>fession and ai’o generally 
tall, muscular and well-made, with a com])lexion vaiying 
from shailes of (‘opper to dark. They numbered acco!*ding 
to the last Ctmsus (IPt/l) including l,3!)l) males and 

1,521 females. They are, as a class, illitiu’ate, and rarely 
show any inclination to smid tJieir children to school. 

The common naim^ by which tlie cast(' is called is Nnme. 
Dombaru Avldc-h is a later form of the original 

word Dombaru Tlu‘y have no other names in 

this Stale. In tlm Vizagapatam Distinct of the Madras 
Pi*(‘sidency, t hey are known as Itevalhi ^IMiey 

are doscrib(‘d as ])eo])le who ('x hi bit diftennit shows, such 
as wrestling, ascending liigli jioles, walking on rop(\s. 

The Avomen act as common prostitutc^s.'’"- I'lio titles 
used by the headmen of tln^ caste an‘ ^ l^ar/c/iS ‘ Ndifudn '' 
and ^ Tlu^ suHix ' (fdclif' is addtal at the end of the 

personal nam(\s of males Avhen addressed by persons of a 
liiglnn* ctiste, wliih' tli(‘ common sut1ix(\s of J/ 7 >u and Ayi/a 
are nscal for males wlum they are addresstal eitber by per- 
sons of tlieir own or of an infeinor (aiste. 

Tlic nnnining of tlie t'lnnn *‘Doinbar” is not clear, of 

Some derive it from a class styhal Jfouihs in Northern India, “^nne. 
Th(^ latter are however seavengm'S and are (nn[)loyiwI to 
(*arry eorjises of (h'stitnte jiaiipers, and cona^spond to the Ma- 
digasof the south, while' the Dombars occnipy a comparative- 
ly higlu'r position. It can hardly be said that similarity of 
name is anything more than an accidental coincidence. 

The Dombars are moreover a Telngn caste, and their trafli- 
tions and customs point to tluur immigi’ation into the State 
from the Karnool and Nellorc' Districts. 

Dombars who jierform feats in public make a great 
deal of din and noise, with drums and loud shrieks to 
attract a, large crowd of speadators. This kind of clamour is 
called or “ r/naz/j/ or in Kannada, 

hut Avliether the easb' taJ\('S its name from this term or 
whether domhi'' meaning a tumult or tunndtnous rabble is 

"[’iio Vi/ng:i|)aiain DistricI ^Maniuil of 1860, page 07. 

Dorn. B 
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Traditions 
about Ori- 
gin. 


derived from “Dombar’' (the name of tlie caste), it is not 
easy to determine. 

A Kaddi had by his younger wife, it is said, a son 
who was born without any limbs. Ever after, he was pur- 
sued by great misfortune, and a soothsayer liaving, on con- 
sultation, discovered that the unfortunate child had brought 
ill-luck into the family, he commanded his wife to do away 
with the chiUL Her maternal atfection induced her to tempo- 
rise and she hid the child in a manger, (hattle unaccountably 
died in large nnmluu's, and a similar result was observed 
wherever the child was removed. In despair, the mother 
handed over the child to a wandeiang beggar to be disposed 
of in some safe ])lace, and the latter consigned it to a mined 
well. The unwelcome brat had however a tougli life aiid 
was not drowned. His cri(‘S attracted the attention of the 
( Jods Parvati and Paramosvara, who on learning his unfortu- 
nate histoiy, miraculonsly gave him his limbs and at his re- 
((iiest bestowed on liim a rigid, to obtain an earthen drum 
from a ])otter’s houses, and doles of ]*i(u^ in (^ach house to 
wliich he would resort for b(‘ggary. The boy was in such 
ecstatic (hdigid. at getting his limbs, that he jumped out of 
the well at one bound and cast Ininself at tlie feet of his di- 
vine benefactors."'* lie was then enjoined to add the ])ro- 
fession of acrol)atic performer to that of itinerant beggar. 
The Dombars are liis descendants by a concubine he pickcnl 
u]) in his wandering tours. 

Anotlier story is that a IJaddi's wife was delivered of a 
daughter in the Held outside tlie village, where she had 
carried lier husband’s midday meal. A hut Avas impi-ovised 
for her accouchement., and after it was over, lier husliand's 
older Avife out of envy contrived that she and her child 
should he regar<led as outcasts. Tlie fatlu'r gave all his 
lauds and agricultural im|)lemenls to the progeny of th(‘ 
other Avife, and loft to these a drum, a polo and a rope, rhey 
had to earn their living with these implements alone and 
learnt acrobatic feats. Xo one would marry a girl playing 
in piildic on a pole, and so tlie daughter called Dombara 
Chinnasani became a pi-ostitute. This is said to accoiuit 
for the practice of dedicating ])rostitutes which is largely 
prevalent in the caste. 

riie s(.*oms to alliido to this tradition, Tiamrlv, 

tl)al IS ‘with a backwaril hound (somersault) he came out <>t 
tlie well Jind with a iorwai*d bound (somersault) he fell to their feet. 



A Douibar 2 >erforraei’ often begins his exhibition witli 
the following invocation - 

That is, t he Kapii is the beget ting father, the Dosa man, 
an uncle, ami 1 am the fit son^' of the Sala and Mula (that 
is right and left hand jx^ople). 

Dombars are said to l)e allied to Lainbiinis, a state- 
luent whicli perhaps is founded on th(' legend of Atola, the 
ancestor of tin* Lamlianis having (*xhibited gymnastic feats 
liefore kiTigs. It is reported that there is a seetion of 
Dombars, who arc also itinerant Dombars, but distin- 
gnish(*d from the rest in swinging a child to and fro by a 
rope passed round its waist while performing feats on the 
jK)le. 

The Dombars found in the Stat(* are entirely of Telngn 
origin and appear to have come from tin' Nellore and the 
(Vded Districts of the Madras Presid(*ncy. They say their 
original ])laco was Dombara JMaddalapnram 

in the Telngn country. During the time of the Vijia- 
nagar Empire, tliey appear to have been the (!onrt acrobats, 
and manv of this caste ari* still said to hold Inams in the 
'relugu country, in ])laces like Jamnmlaniadngn, Tadipatri, 
Poddntur, (Indamacherla. They spread into Mysore Terri- 
tory in later times aft(*r the disa])pearance of that king- 
dom. 

All Dombars found in this State speak T(*lngn. Are 
Dombars who speak Mahratti arc rar(*ly se(*n liere. Afaho- 
niedans who follow the profession of acrol)ats and wrestlers 
are known as Pailwans, hnt^ they iiave no connection with 
the Telngn or Maliratti Dombars. Tin* Telngn Dombars 
have a dialect which is used only among themselves. A few 
(\\amples are given in the Appendix A. 

Accounts dilTon* ns to, to which section of the Kupu Ihi Liis tin* 
(ii*'o*in}il jincestor h(dong(*<l. Sonic sjiv Koduti Km ] li, some' I .‘ikniiiitis^ 
"onio others SajjaiiM K;ul lis nnd s'l on, tin] s(‘Cfion of the limhlis which 
tliey elaiin hoiiig that of tlie Ihid 'is wlio ai’e found in hugest nunihers in 
or about t lie place wher(* the iiifonnants reside. Tliis hecoinos not of 
much iinportanee when wereinernher that all the Riuldis wei-(‘ originally 
of one tinhe and tlie sections named art* I'he endogamous division of tlie 
aniin caste lituldin. 
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Divisions. 


Birth cere- 
monies. 


The Tclugu Doml)ai\s wlio are also known as Rad^i 
Dombars are divided into two sections, the settled (TJru 
Doml)ars-^^'^25s/»O20djj and tlio nomadic (Kadu Dombars-'s^^o 
wliich are endogamous. The wandering Dombars 
eat in the houses of the settled, but not vicr versa, They 
seem to be subject to no exogamous restrictions ; nor is any 
trace seen of hyporgamy. But they have all of tliem, whe- 
ther settled or nomadic, some sub-divisions which are neither 
endogamous nor exogamous, but \Yhieh seem to be based on 
territorial or other disthict.ions. A list of these is given 
in Appendix J3. 

^Jdie Dombars observe no ceremonies when a woman is 
])regnant. When living in villages, her parents bring th(‘ 
woman to their house Tor the hi-st dfdivery ; but WcUidering 
families naturally \ei\yv them where they ar(*. During con- 
finenient, tlie mother aiid th(‘ cliild are kept a|)art in a so])- 
aratehut or roo]u, and the treatment of tlu' paticmt is gOTU‘- 
rally tliesauu'as \u otlnu* castes. Slu' is k(‘])t warm, l;;i(l flat 
on a cot of coir ropc^ and is given soiiu^ arrack and othcM* 
stimulating drugs. On the second day, a pit is dug in t,lu‘ 
verandah or in front of the hut \\\ wlii(*h the after-birth and 
the nav(d string are bnried, and a fowl is killed on th(‘ 
spot. On the third day the motlier is given sonu^ chicken 
broth. On the 5th, the 7t/h or the IHh day the child and 
tbc mother are bathed, taistenien are given a dinmu*, 
and the cdiild is put into a. cradle which, for the Avandering 
Dombars, consists of a elotli swui^g lik(' a hammock ])e- 
twt^en two })osls or on braiicli(‘s of treu's. d'he maternal 
uncle ties tlu‘ waist thread to the cliild, wlicther 

male or hanale. The inidwih^ is taken that (^veiling to ii 
toddy shop wher(‘ sh(‘ is liberally entertained. The custom 
of consulting the soothsayer for giving a naiiie to the chihi 
is very common. 

Tlu^ iiaiiies of individuals are generally the same as 
those used liy otlun* castes of similar status, Afara 
and Mari Yalla Jnid Yalli and Snnka 

jiiid Siniki (?^oo3r) heing common. Hannmanta 
is a ])opluar name as connoting strength and pro- 
wess. 'rhe names most common for women who lead an 
unmarried life are Dhinni (^\), hachmi and 

Venkati Tdiey sonu^tinu's style cliildren Galign 

()t» spii'it), to ap[*ease the spirit that they 
believe to have made children in tlie family die. When 
fre((uent dcatlis of children occur, they make a voav and 
name the surviving child after a family or local god. 
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Tonsure is performed for male eliildren in the first or 
the third year afte?* birth, either a barber or tlie cliild’s 
maternal uncle cropping the hair. Tlien an tr/e is 

kept in the names of the deceased ancestors and some caste 
people are invited to a dinner with toddy. 

These inen being gmierally poor, rarely ])ractiso ado])- Adoption, 
tion. Sometimes a boy I'rom among near relations is 
brought by childless pei'sons and tliey may celebrate the 
event hy feasting the caste people. This, howev^er, hap- 
pens only in the settled class. When a man has only 
daiight(‘rs, he g(mei*ally ke(‘ps om^ oi* two of thorn unmarried, 
and tln^y take tlio [)laee of sons in the family, leading a, life 
of fn^e love. Ih'ostitute woimai do not adopt girls as 
professional dancing women do. 

Polygamy is eomniori. Domhar women play a very IMurriage. 
aetivo part in household and otlu'r work, and so men either 
marry or kee]) as coneubines more than one woman. It 
often ha])pens that low class women of loose eharaetei*, 
married, unmamed oi* wulowod, take tlu‘ oppoidiinity of 
the visit of a troupe of Doml)ars to. join them, and attach 
themselves to their ])art\. INdyga+m'^^is unknown, (Jirls 
a.re trained, from infaney, to play on ])oles and such as bo- 
eomc skilled in that art are not. mai'ried, a-ml lead a life of 
prostitution. Those wlio cannot lu* trained foi* such exhi- 
bitions OTily are res('rv(‘(l for marria,ge. It is not strange 
that m such a coinmimity, t.liev almost ui'ver (*are to inarry 
gilds before pubcudy. 

Tliere is notliing peculiar as regards I’clations eligilile 
for marriag(\ Accoi'ding to one a(*eouiit, it is said that a 
man may not marry the daughter of a sister wlio lives un- 
Juari'icMl in hei’ father’s house, though such daugditiT may 
lie manded to his son. dbvo sisters may he married cithei’ 
by one man or liy two uterine brothers. Tliere is no ob- 
jection to an (^veliange of daughters by marriage between 
two families. 

The Dondiars wiio have settled down in towns and 
villages tend more and more to adopt tlie marriage customs 
and ceremonies of t he higher edasses, such as consulting 
Brahmans and observing omens. Among the wandering 
section of tluau the marriage ceremony is very simple. 

They invite no pipers, use no Bhashinga nr marriage chap- 
let, nor worship any sacred pots And some- 

times they do not even put up. a cliff //nf or marriage booth. 

They only consult a soothsayer about the future prospect 
of a happy union. 



When a girl is selected, the bridegroom’s party ac- 
companied by the headman of the caste or groiijj [)roceeds 
to the bride’s father’s liouse to pi'opose the match. The 
headman conducts the negotiation and if the parties agree, 
tlie match is detei-inined upon. A few days afterwards, 
tlie bridegToom and liis party, witli tlie Yajaman and 
friends, go to the house of the bride-elect and the proposal 
is retie wed before the assembly of the caste men by the 
bridegroom himselt and the consent is given by tbe bride’s 
father. The tact is announced by the Yajaman who pro- 
claims that this man’s daughter has been givtm to this 
man’s son. Then one of the caste men beats a drum 
Exchange of (l)et(d-leaves and arecaiiuts) is made 
between the parties, and the britJegroom’s jiarty supply 
toddy at their expense to the whole assembly. This is eali- 
ed the ceremony of arecanut an dbetel-lea\ es 

At this meeting, half the bride-price has to lie jiaid 
down, but if tho bridegroom’s party is very ])ooi', some less 
ainoniii is paid as earnest money. This makes the con- 
tract binding; and if the bride’s party should aFterwa^rds 
break it, not only has this money to be paid back, but the 
promise breaker has to pay a heavy fine to the caste. 
Among the waiid(‘riiig section so strict is the caste disci- 
pline that the bride’s Fatliei* who bn^aks the promi.se is 
di’agged botore the caste assembly whicli is specially called 
together, and madc^ to carry a gi*indiiig stone and walk 
round and round the assembly. IF, however, the father of 
the bridegroom withdraws From the contract, he only Foi- 
Foits tlu‘ money ali'eady [laid bv him. On the completion 
oF this preliminary ceremony, the niai-i'iage may take jilaee 
either immediately or aFter somo time has elapsed. 

Among the .settled Dombars who arc Found only in a 
few places in the State, it is the cn.stoiu to arrange for a 
number of marriages being celebratiMl together, and to 
pi’oceotl to their Kattmnaue which is dhimknr, 

to celebrate them, before the temple of their tribal goddess 
\allamma and under the super\ ision and guidance 

of their caste headman. If, For any good I'eason, the 
marriage has to be pertormed at the jjlace of either party, 
the caste headman or his rejiresentative must be sent For. 
In sncli cases the marriage comes olf generally in the liouse 
of the bridegroom and continues for three days. 

On the day previous to that fixed for the marriage, 
the bride and her party arrive at the bridegroom’s village 

are lodged in a separate house or hut. A pandal with 



only five pillars is erected, the central or the iiiilk-jjost be- 
iiig’ a twig of a Nerale (<5^^^-Eugenia jauibolana) tree, 
brought by the briclegrootn’s maternal uncle. In the pan- 
(lal the bride and tlie bridegroom are separately seated on 
pounding rods and are smeared with turmeric, 

'riien their gods, Sunkalaiiima Gurumiirti 

and Yalhuiuna l^he pandal 

and AV'orshipped by the Yajaman with offerings of food and 
toddy. 1ffie bridal pair prostrate themselves before the 
gods and touch the feet of the elders to obtain their bless- 
ing. In the evening, the bride and the bridegroom are 
seated together and make ptljtt to two l'itln,^as set up before 
them. This is followed by feasting and drinking. 

Next day early in the morning, the bride gets her nails 
pared, and tlie bridegroom shaves his face and Inis his 
nails also ])ared. If no barhei* is available, the maternal 
uncle performs the service and gets a idiubfUa. Then the 
boy and the gii'l are made to sit face to face on two pound- 
ing rods and are bathed and are then made to dress them- 
selves in fresh clothes. The bride carrying some rice and 
Iriiits packed in her garments is led along with the bride- 
groom to the niari'inge pandal, the boy liolding a dagger 
rolled U[) in a kerchief, 'riiey sit facing each other on two 
pounding rods and betAveim them are placed, in a iilate, the 
l’(tukaui(ii (wrist threads,; tdli (the marriage disc), five toe- 
rings, with dry cocoanut and other articles. The bride 
then puts one of tlie loe-rings on the second toe of the 
liridegroorn’s right foot, and a marrie<l woman puts the 
remaining rings on the bride’s toes. Then each ties on 
the right wrist of tlie other, the kimhamifi w hich are made 
of woollen and cotton threads twisted together and a 
betel-leaf tied to them. In some [ilaces the kaitkana is 
bound by the respective uncles of the bridal party or by 
one of the elders of the caste. 'rUe ttUi is handed round in 
the assembly and then put on the bride’s neck by the 
bridegroom while wxinien sing songs. A drum is sounded 
and alloy ])roclaims that the marriage has been completed. 

All those in the assembly pour milk (the Dhare) on the 
hards of the couple joined together ; ttdubdUi or the tlirow- 
iug of rice on each other’s head follows. The pair holding 
each other by tlie right hand go round the milk-post thrice 
and then go to offer oocoanuts to the gods. On I’oturning 
they again sit on pounding rods and pour into each other’s 
hands, some milk which they drink This |iart of t;hQ 
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c(*remoiiy they call inilk-unioii *). Tambulas aiv 

then (listributefl to all the tissoiiibled, t1ie lieadman and liis 
dopiitv })(‘in^’ fi^iven eacli two. Tlie eouple and some rela- 
tives on each side sit logetlier and eat Burvaiu from 

the same dish. 

On the niorning of the tliii'd day called Nagavali, tlu^ 
newlj' man*i(‘d couple get tluhr nails ])ared, and batli- 
ing and putting on fi*esh clothes go to a,u anthill, in stat('. 
They pour milk into the snake holes ami make [)nja burn- 
ing incamse and oftering fruits and flowoi'S. The brick* 
carries on her liead a small (|uantity of earth dug out ol 
an anthill ; and the* paiidal ])()sts are \vorslii|)[)ed aftm* 
their return, fn th(' aftoi*iioon after diiinei* the puja ot 
Simbasana t takes phuxv 1'h{‘ ^b^jaman of the caste who 
is of th(^ Matli sub-division among the wandering 

se(?tion and of tlu; Souialaraju sub-division, 

among the S(;tth‘d, otliciati‘s at this ccuviuony, when tfim- 
arc' disti*il)ut('d to the ni(‘nib(*rs ])reseni., who are scni- 
pulous in cvxacling that tlui ju'eseiabed ordc'i* of pia'codence i> 
observc'd. That cncming t he milk -])()st is I'eniovc'd aftc'rtlu' 
usual and the caste mc'ii and tlie bricky’s l)ai'ty are gi\eii 

a special treat, a lai*ge (piantity of toddy l)eiug (^onsuniech 

Tera or bride-|)ricc‘ is lis. -VJ. This is paid either at onc*e 
or in easy instalincid.s. sc'tilecl section have, howevc'i*, 

rcduc-cd the sum to Ks. 2-1 whicdi tlic^y genei'ally |)ay 
down at thc^ time of marriage. Soim'tinu's wlu'ii t-lu' giiTs 
parents are in good circumst,auces, the |)aym('ut is remittc'd 
eitheu' |)artlv or in full. Hut the wandei'ing Dombars aic^ 
very st-iact in <'uforcing the* ])aymc‘id. If the) bridc‘grooni i.s 
too poor to pay, he has to work for his wife’s [)areuts till 
he discharges the debt. If In* I'vades payment, his wife i> 
not sent to his house at all and sometimes is married to 
another man, wlio may be able to |)ay the amount. It is stat- 
ed t-hat if tli(^ wife goes to her husband’s liouse, before the 
icra is discha.rgc(.l against her father's cjonsc'nt, she is nevc'r 
again admitted to tlie latter’s house. The obligation could 
be enforced by coercion at a caste |niuchayati, and sonu' 
accounts say that oven aftc*r the man’s death, his pro|)ert \ 
would remain lialde to discharge it. hoiaiiei'ly among tin* 
waiidcu'ing l)oml)ars Avhen agii'l was married, the son-in- 
law had to live lii his father-in-law’s house, in a separate 
hut till a child was born. Idiis practice^ however, has fallen 
into desuctudo. 

Pludgln^ ti'ulli on iniik is rousulered iis tlie most suleinn t’orni 
taking oath. 

t See the aecuunt of the liecia caste, page t). 
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The uiarriage expenses are quite out of pvo])orti()ti to the 
|)Oor condition of the caste as a whole. During* the period 
nf maiTiage, five to ten pi^s are killed to feeii the n^uests 
and more than 15 rupees is spent in toddy, and drunken 
brawls amoni>* the asstnnbled guests are fi’ccpient. 1^he ex- 
penses are shared by lH)th ()a]*ties, but the bridegroom’s 
party contribute the larger share. 


When a girl attains puberty, a separate shed is put u[) 
with date mats and green leaves and she is kept there for 
seven days, during whicdi time she is eonsidenMl to be ini- 
pui’e. The gill is imide to slciqi there alone, an old woman 
b(dng told off to sleej) outside the shed to keep watch dur- 
ing the period. 1’he girl is fed on good and nutritious food 
consisting of dry eoeoanut, ghee, gingelly, fri(‘(l Jlengal- 
gram and jai/goi*y in addition to the ordinary fare. In the 
evenings, mai’ri(*d women giv(5 her tuianeric powder and 
L'nnd'unia. I t is eonsiderc'd inauspicious for any one to see 
this girl for the first, time early in tin* morning. On tlu' 8th 
day in the morning, the slied is pulhul down by thv mater- 
nal uiicU^ who throws away the mat(*rials ata distance from 
their residence, where the girl sets tire to thcmi. Aiiiong the 
nomadic section, the gii'l’s glass bangles are hroken and the 
string of glass ))etids is also removed. I’he (dotlies 

worn hy her during the pei iod arc also hnrnt in the tiv(‘. 
She goes hack wi'aring an old cloth, and is made to hatlic 
near the house. While bathing she is made to change jilace 
tliree times, two potfuls of warm water being [loured over 
her head, at. each place. After bathing, she is given a new 
cloth to wear but is made to remain outside the house. A 
lion is sacrificed at tlie spot when? tlio slied stood. That 
day, the girl has to take hei' food oiitsitle the house. She 
bathes early the next morning and fasts till the evening ; 
she has another bath then, and gets new clothes to wear, 
'riien a party of married women take her to the tenqile of 
Auiancya. The g<Hl is worshipiied, and she is given tirUta- 
or iioly watcM*. When she returns to the house from tin* 
temple, cow’s urine is sprinkled on hei head. In the house 
cooked rice is served in a heap on a piantaiu leaf or an 
eating dish, to which the girl offers huniing incense 

and breaking a eoeoanut. Then she touches the ric.e with 
her right hand. This I'ice is then served to the castemeii 
who have assembled there by invitation. The father has 
to spend two or three rupees for toddy. The girl becomes 
pure after this cntortaiuiueut. 


Puboi'ty. 



Widow 

maiTia^e 


lU 

The settled Doiiibars do not allow remarriage of women 
who liavo lost their husbands. Among them a widow must 
j'emain chuste as long as she continues to reside in her hus- 
band’s house. If she is found out to have been in criminal 
intimacy with any one, not only has she to answer a charge 
beFore the caste ijeoi)le, but the lelations of her deceased 
husl)and are fined for her fault. To avoid any such coii- 
tingeruiy, as soon as a young woman loses her husband, 
she is sent ba(;k to her parent’s house by her husbamlV 
relations. If slii^ iroes back to her fatlier’s house, she may 
become a commldne of anyone, 'llu' wandering Dombais, 
on the otiuu* hand, fre(dy peu'mit a widow to remarry as 
many tijnes as she pleases, and there is nothing derogatory 
in her doing so. 

Tl»e m an selected must m^t he the brother of her de- 
ceased husha-iid and must not be within the pi*ohibited 
limits of relationshi]). cermnoiiv wliich is the same as 

in othej* castes among whom widow mairiage is allowcul, 
takes place in tin? evening and l)efore her father’s house. 
A bachcloi’ may marry a widow, but it is generally a widow- 
er, or a, married man who wants to have an additional w ih 
that takes her. In the presence of the caste men a.sseml)le(l, 
he {)resents her with a white .s/re, and when she is dresst'd 
in it, ties a turmeric root in a string to her neck as a. tidi. 
Idle jcMvels which her previous husliaud juight- have giviMi 
her are all retunuMl and the consent of the jieoplc of liei 
liusband’s party isgenerully taken. Tin' woman loses all 
horclaim to her p]*evions husband’s property and tlie children 
by him belong to his Family, ddie essential and the binding 
portion of the marriage is the tying of tlio turmeric root. 

The tcra or bride-price to bo paid is lialf tluit payahle 
for a regular maiTiage, but sometimes even so low a sum 
as ten or fifteen rupees is accepted. It goes not to the pre- 
vious liusijand’s family as is the case in some castes, but te 
the father of the w'omau, a iioniinal paynn^nt wliicli may hr 
only of a betel-leaf, being sometimes made to the Foriiier 
husband's family'. In fad, soon aftoi* the death of the hm- 
band, his widow, if there is any pros])ect of her marrying 
again, goes back to live in her father’s house. The consent ot 
the fatlier is tii st obtained liy the man tliat projioses to wed 
her. ft is also necessary t hat the caste men should assent 
to the match, their representative, the Yajaman being 
formally consulted in the matter. Besides the tera^ the man 
has to pay a tine to the caste, give them a dinner and boar 
the exoonses of toddv for the day. 
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Divorce is allowed at the instance of either party. The 
iiiai'i’iage tie is so loose that even a small pretext, sucli as 
an occaaional quarrel, or other incompatibility of temper, 
vrill bring on sepai’ation. In such cases, before the assem- 
])led caste men called together for the pur|)Ose, the parties 
state tlieir unwillingness to remain as man and wife, on ac- 
count of the ill-treatment of tlie husband, uncliasiity on 
the part pf the woman or any other cause, and tlie relatioii- 
shi]) is severed when the wife is made to return the itfli to the 
husband. The party that is found to be at fault is Hiied the 
cost of a dinner witli toddy to the c^iste j)eople. The 
Avomau so divorced is, in tlie case of wandering Dombars, 
jit liberty to marry another, in which case the lattei* will 
pay the marriage expenses iucurrcjd by the former husband. 

Adultery with a man of the same or of a higher caste 
is condoned by payment of a stnall fine, and if the linsband 
is willing, he may keep her. If a married woman elopes 
with a mail of the caste, a fine equal to the marriage ex- 
penses of the husl) 111(1 is levied and tin* woman is married 
to him under knluje form. She then liecomes his legiti- 
mate wife and docs not suffer in status. But il a married 
woman be guilty of adultery with a man of a higher 
caste, and the husband is not willing to take her back, 
the caste council levies soirn^ line from luo*, gives her 
h'rlhd and makes her a "''hUam. daugliter 

of the tribe), a licensed piostitute. 

If an uiimai I’ied girl becomes pregnant liv a man of 
the same caste, she will Ije married to him and the full 
h'lv of Rs. 52 levied from him, in addition to some fine 
which always goes to the headman of tlie caste. If he 
jofuses to marry her, he is outcasted and slui is retained 
ill the caste by the Yajaman giving her lirlhd. She 
may be married to any man that offers to marry her, or 
she may be allowed to become a prostitute on payment of a 
small fine to the caste. If on the other hand an un- 
married woman should bear children to a man of a higher 
caste, she and her children are subjected to some fine, and 
admitted into the caste after some expiatory (Ceremony. 
Tliis eeremony consists in cutting a few locks oi her hair, 
slightly burning the tongue with a bit of gold, making lier 
swmllow some vihhtUi (sacred ashes) and getting her to beg 
])ardon of the (jura of the caste. She may ther( 3 after marry 
any one of the caste or may become a prostitute, in which 

* Sec the Beclii. accouut, Mouuyfraph No. Ill, 
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case, she has to undergo tlie sanie ceremony of dedication 
as other girls do. 

The Donihar caste is notorious for dedicating girls as 
j)rostitutes, the reason tliey assign being that when tlioy 
ado|)ted the profession of playing on the long poles, m 
woman was taught the art as being likely to attract a lai’ger 
a.nd more appreciative audienc(% and as she thus became 
the object of attimtion of tlie public in goiKU’al, slu^ could not 
be married to any and was theia^fore to be left as aconnnon 
woman. The practice is as common among the settlcMl 
as arno]ig tlie wandering Dombars, though the former 
have long ceased to play on the pole. Th(^ wandering 
secjtion scihnd. smart and gi^od looking girls and train them 
u]) for athletic; feats. Those who succeed in learning 
tlumi reifiaiii unmarried and h;a(l a life of jiromiscuity. A 
troiqie of Dombars, without a.t least one pi'ostitutc; among 
them is a rare thing. Such women take a [iroininent jiart 
in t-heir exhibitions, and a)*i‘ I'arely eipialled in dcxterit\ 
by their male coadjutors. When off tlu^ stage, the\ 
geiuu'ally go alioid in fairs and othei’ |)iil)lic jilaces, so a- 
to attract customers for the more objecthmable part ol 
their trade. 

Tlie (l(*(licatioii takes place; when the girls come of 
age bcjLween fifteen and sixU‘en. f)n an auspicious day, 
till' (;{istc jieople assemble^ by imitation. The girl i> 
bathed and dr(‘ssed iu mov cdotlies a.nd is si'atiMl on :i 
pounding rod b(*fore the a-sscnnliled caste men. .Married 
women or prostitutes similarly dedicated besmear her witli 
turmeric; :uid I'ankmuAi^ puti on ^Y^s•e aud till her garment 
with cocxiauut, rice and t>ther lucky articles. On I’isiny 
from her sc‘at, she bows to the; elclcn*s to receive tlnar 
blessing, and is then taken in pi'ocession to a tomiile ol 
Aiijandya or ^'allamma, a man beating the clruni 
and women singing songs. She gets flrilui from the 
Before tlie temple the caste; men congregate, and the girl 
seated in their midst on a pounding rod. She is again 
bosnu'ared with turmc'ric and Inuikinii'i aud the maternal 
umde tic^s a tdU to her nc?c*k, l>asa\ is or married wonuai 
pour sv/sc on her. Tlie girl Iiow^s to the caste men asseinhlccl 
and is then conducted home in procession. At liornc 
good dinner is jirovided for the guests by the father win 
also pays for their eiitertainmont in the toddy shop in 
0 von iiig. 


iiccouiib of t)>t* Konicha caistu, JMuuog-rapU No. Vtl. [> ht 
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The settled section of tlie couimunity observe nearly 
h(' same ceremonies with slight variations at the dedi- 
cation of a girl to tliis life. A ineasni*e tilled with rice 
vith a cotton thread wound round it is ])laced by her side 
0 represent a bridcgrooni, when she sit« in the temple at 
he time of the ceremon 3 ^ SitniKt.iaiia pfijd takes place 
ind the permission of the caste is given l)y the YnfniDan to 
f\v() her licensee fo lead a lib^ of prostitution. 

Tlu^ wandering sectioiA of the Dombars repeat llu' 
inme ceremonies as are observed at the mai'riag(% on a 
aimlh^r scale, wIkmi the girl thus dedicated as a harlot, 

•eceives her first lover. Tli(‘ lattcn' has to pr('sent her with 
lew clothes and four rup('es and they are piovided with a 
lew hut and a eot to sleep in. Basavis only take i)art in 
niiiging them logetlier and indecent songs ai’e sung, while 
Hie girl and her paramour ai‘t‘ seated on tla^ cot. But 
Hi(‘ lattm* wli(‘!i not hardened oftim b'els too bashful to 
aibinit to such public 1 l•(‘^ltment, and tlum the girl aloiK* 
hts during the time tlie Basavis sing songs, and he is 
illowed to smuggle jiiinself in aftcT all the women guests 
withdraw. 

These public Munneii a,r(^ said to remain faithful to 
Hku'i* protectors when ke])t as (toiicubim's. ft is (nuui 
iisserted that they may be Hogged and Hiu'd by the (‘astt‘ 
if tlu'v prove false. Such a woman may, how('V(‘r, b(* set fri'e 
licing given a parting TdmbtHn A dedicated worija.n 

who does not (uiter into an alliance of a nioi'c or less 
|)ernianent natuiv is frt^e to consort with any man, 
providcMl he is not of a lowei* casti\sncli as lloh'Va, Madiga 
Nayinda (barber) or Agasa (washerman ' . Sometimes 
the Basavis got tliems(*lves branded witli Vaislma\a 
symi)ols of S((nli'lui and OhalrK and then their bodies may 
after d(^ath be carried and bnruMi by Ihisaris. 

A Basavi who wislus to giv(‘ u]) h(‘r lilV of prostitution 
may bn maiaued in the I'dlilc form ; she will not be allowed 
to [lerform acrobatic feats in [uiblic afttu* tliis; and lu*r 
children born l)efo7’e the marriage? aiv h*fl^ with lim- fathei*. 

HHie Dombars bury the dead, fn some plact's, the Death 
corpse of a pregnant Avoman, or of one suffering from ‘ f'ccniniiios 
leprosy, is disjiosiMl of l)y lu'aping stones on it, at a spot 
h(‘ar a hill ston(‘ service). The body 

is carried in a lying postni-o by bands among the wander- 
ing, and on a Inor among the settled Dombars. The 

chief mourner carries tin' and a ])Ot full of water, walking 
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l)efore tlie procession. The body is buried with the head 
turned to the south and the chief mourner breaks the pot 
at the head side and sticks the firebrand in the ground 
there. The surviving widow breaks her bangles there 
and takes off her UHL After washing their hands and feet 
in a water-course, the whole party repair to a liquor sho|) 
where a pot of toddy ^ is kept ready for them. The chief 
mourner pours toddy on the liands of the carriers to 
wash, and hands over one or two jugs of it to each of 
them. Then all drink the toddy and the party return to 
the deceased’s house with a jugful of the li(|Uor. They look 
ai a liglit burning on the spot where the deceased expired' 
and after condoling Aviili the family, the relatives return to 
their houses. At night, a hall of rice (cooked) mixed 
with curds, styled ///;</ niuHdd kept ou fim* 

sand spread at the plac(' of death, with a little water and 
the jug of toddy. Early in the morning the next day, the 
s])ot is (Examined with gi'c^at earo to see whether the si)irit 
of the (le(*eased has visited the place and partaken of the 
rofreslnnonts, as indicated by any marks visible on the sand 
hod. 1’heri the remaining vic(s tofldy and water ar(‘ 
thrown on a green plant. 

On the third day, they place offoidngs on a low plat- 
form of earth raised on the gi’ave. Kino cooked with ])Oik 
and su(di other things as the deceasefl was particularly 
fond of, not (excluding snulT and tobacco, are laid on two 
})lantain leav(*s as cr/e and Frankincense is burnt, and 
th(^ spii it is exlnuted not to molest the survivoi'S. The 
offerings ar(‘ in the end given up to crows. Again ou tlie 
(‘leventh day, the family memb(U\s bathe and petting on 
waslnni clothes go to the grave-yanl, where food cooked 
witli m(?at is again offered. 

A iWii or feast of the dead is performed at the 
end of the month. On tliat day, all the members batluN 
and renew the cooking earthen pots, throwing out the old 
ones as ])olluted. Tin ir headman is invited to purify the 
house. In the central part of it, a halasa is installed. New 
clotlies are kept near it together witli food and toddy. 
Incense is burnt, and a pig or sheep is sacrificed. A , 
dinner is given to tlu‘ caste men and they spend the whole 
night in drinking as if to drown their sorrow in liquor. It 
is after this that tlu' death pollution is fully removed. 
Those of the caste wlio have the Vaishuava symbols, 

Tins is in sonio plaeus bonght by the caste men who give it 
to the chief mourner and his piirty by way of condolence- 
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Snnkhfi and Oliakra l)randed and who are called Tirviia- 
intulhdr is invite a Satani man to olficiateat these ceremonies. 
The priest installs a Chakra and does puja to it both at the 
bnrial unbound and at homo, ofTerinof it lar^e quantities of 
toddy Avliich he distributes to them as resorvino’ a 

i^ood quantity for himself. 

Thef do not perform Sraddhas. On tln^ Xew Y('ar, 
Malullaya new moon, and (ranri feast days, tlu'v oRer now 
(dothes in tlie mnnes of all the deceased ancestors ; but. the 
w anden’in;^* section rarely observe these eoroinonies. If a 
wife has any troubles attributed to the molestation of the 
nhost of lier liusb.ind’s deceased wife, a. fdli consecrated in 
the latter’s name is worn by lior. 'l'hi\y do not i^erfortn 
any additional ceremony for those who die of an unnatural 
d(‘ath. 


The settled portion of the caste are found in 'rumkur, 
Manchenahalli in the (JoriluMnur Tabdc (Kolar District) 
and in the* (yhiknayakanhalli 'raluk (Tundvur Distia’ct). 
These are all related to one another, and the other place 
whore they are found in |)retty la.r<>‘e number is Kodikonda 
in the Hindupur I’aluk of the Madras Pr(‘siden(^y. Their 
dwellini>‘ houses are ^(merally built apart from the (piart('rs 
of the otlnn* castes and do not difler in characUn* fiomotiuu* 
houses of ])eople of a similai- station in life, 'the wander- 
iii«* section always pitch thoii* huts outside th(‘ villages, 
and part of lUo reason in both cases is that they tend i)it)*s 
in largo numbers, which would be an intohTal)l(' nuisance 
to iKughbours, if flaw stdthal m^ar the other castes. Idio 
huts of the wand('ring men <ire made (d* bent bamboos 
covered ovin* with date mats, in the form and size of the 
lops of country carts; and tluw c:n*ry them from ])la(*e to 
place on donkeys or oxen. They are generally too small foi* 
the family, which huddles itself close togetlicr to k(mj) off tlii' 
cold. The few things they possess such as the implonamts 
of their trade are thrown inside^; but they keep their beasts 
of bui'ilen in the open, and provide a separate miclosure for 
their pigs. Tlieir cooking is also dom* outside tlie huts. 
The prostitutes arc provided with separate huts or rooms, 
so that they may entertain their visitors without attracting 
onduo notice. Dombars generally move in gangs of ton 
or twelve families, under tlie leadership of an elderly 
fnember, and each settlement is guarded by watch dogs 
'vliich keep excellent watch at nights. 


Sfitlonient.s 



Social 

status. 


Ailinission 
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If) 

The Donibars arc low in social status. The wander- 
ing section cat at blie hands of Vaddas and Bedas, but the 
settled people draw the lino with the Bestas. Except 
Uoleyas and Madigas, no one eats in their houses. They 
eat the flesh of all kinds of animals, bats, cats, ^ owls, rats, 
and bandicoots included. Some eat crows also ; but beef and 
the flesh of monkeys and snakes are eschewt'd. The settltMl 
section liav(^ given up eating owls and bandicoots. , 

^r\\o Dombai*s are (considered as impure to toucli, 
though th(w anc allowed to enter th(‘ outer apartments ol‘ 
the house's of the higher castes. Brahmins help tlunn only 
to tix aus])i(*ioiis days and to discovc'r whether a ])i*opose(l 
match is agreeable to the rnh^s of astrology, but they do 
not otticiate at any icdigious or otlier cereinonit'S for them. 
Dombai’s are very liard driidcers, women and children 
l)eing also addicted to the vice, and their camps are gem - 
rally noisy and troublesor)\e to those wlio live near at 
nights. '1 hey may draw waiter* from the village well. 
Idle l)arl)(‘r shaves tlaan and pjires tlu'ir toonails and the 
wasln'rman Ims no obj('Ction to wash their clothes. Hut 
as a matter of fact, the wandering Domhars hava^ rarely 
aaiy clothes to be put to the washerman, and the little 
washing that may be necessary they do tlnnusolves. ddnw 
ar(^ alIoW('d to enter the oulei- |)arts of tiu' tem[)l('S, but take 
no part in the (jenmionic's connected therewith. Their 
position in social rank is tlu'sarneas that of the Korachas.t 

'riu' Dombars fit'cly admit recruits both male and 
female fr-orn any castc' not lower than their own, as fixed 
by the ti*st of eomna'iisality, Koraclias are not admirt(‘d 
and it is said that Brahmins and others of the higlu'r 
castes ai*e also not admitted. The usual incentive? for 
others to join the ranks of Dombars is the sexual passion 
for eitlier sex. When a man, (‘3])ecially of a higher e-astc, 

* [i is cnnsiiloriMl a i»r4*a1 sin to kill a cat, hut they say that tin* sin 
of killing is wusIumI away by oatiii^- it. 

t It is said tliatlln* Koratdias and the Donibais wov(‘ f()rnu*rl\ 
r(dat(‘d as hrotluM'S. upon a time wlimi hotli wei-o in uclmI oI 

l)i*idw‘, they he^an to i>id for tlie satne ‘•irl l)y oradu.ally incn‘asiuK tin* 
hnde-[)ne(‘. I )oird)ars brou^-lit up tihe price to 20 pagodas and stojsi'ru 
while the Km-aehas inerea>ed tlie hid to 25 pai^odas, and can 
iiwj%v the (drl. Mvei* siiwo they have been soj)arated into two nn^l 
groups. 
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blinded by liis ])assion for a Donibar prostitute and offers 
ro join their society, slie g-euerallv dissuades him at first. 
He is taken into tlio fold only if he proves intractable. The 
headman and other members of the caste assenilde at the 
lint of tlie convert who is again given a eliance to retract. 
If he is firm, he has to shave his ],ea(l, beard and mustachios 
( lean, and after bathing, is taken with th(‘ wvi clothes on 
to the temple of Yalhimma. Ho is purified by having his 
tongue slightly Itranded with a piece of heated gold, and 
with swallowing Ihinchagavya^ and the lUljdri sprinkles 
some tivtha on his lioad, and gives him a spoonful to drink, 
fie feeds the castcmen and removes the leavcvs himselft after 
dinner; he lias also to supply them with drink that evening, 
besides, a money eontribution has to b<‘ i)aid to the temple 
nf the tribal goddess, and tbe Vajainan who has given the 
sanction has to be presented either with n ortey or a pair 
of cloths, or some other thing of value. If the person that 
is admitted is a woman, her paramour bears all the cost, 
lie cannot put off the event indefinitely and should tliere 
lie any unreasonable delay, he is excommunicaited. Ad- 
mission into tlie caste in this r»ianner makes a man as g(jod 
a member of tiie caste as if he had been horn in it. He 
labours under no disability and the issn(H)orn of bis connee- 
lioii with the Doinbar woiiian are Icgitiiniseil. 

Dombars have a tribal organisation to en(|iiire into 
and piinisli infractions of caste rules. The rigidity Avith 
which, these rules are^ enforced vai-ies iu tlie two sections. 
There is no douht that these two sections formed one society 
and were under the same authority, but as one of them bo- 
eaine settled, it seems to have formed its own councils 
which are (juite ludejiendeiit of tliose of their jiareiit 
' stuck. The Yajarnan or the head of tlie settled Dombars 
' is a man belonging to the Sihnalarajn sub-division, and 
as these men form a compact community found in a 
few places only, his authority over them is idfeetive. 
llis office is hereditary. He resides in Thimkur, and 
when disputes arise, the parties generally go to that 
place to obtain his adjudication. When they cannot go, he 
Ws to their place or sends hisrepi’esmitati ve, and no import- 
ant event can take place within the caste witlioiit his pre- 
mice or that of his representative. It is for tliis reason 
tliat they generally perform many man*iagcs together at 
onre. They have aiiotlier hereditary functionary called 
tile minor yajarnan or Icoitdilcdcla beadle) who 

* See page 23 of the acctmnt of Koiiiati caste Monograph No, YL 

t i-. r., the leavefs out of which they have eaten their food. 

Dom. 0 
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iicts aB the convener of caste meetings anrl the beadman*{s 
f/(3neral assistant. On important and ceremonial occasions, 
they get an extra tdmhtUa each ; and when any caste dis* 
piite is decided, they get some honorarinin, either pay- 
ment of money or the presentation of a cloth. The Gin u 
of the settled Dombars is a Si ivaisliiiava- Bralmian, said 
to be a resident of Cheliir in the Tuinkur District. Ho 
visits them occasionally, gives them lirflta and pna^dila 
(holy water and holy victuals) and is rewarded with some 
customary fees. 

The wandeiiiig section, owing to their nomadic life, 
is broken up into a number of groups, eacli having its own 
Yajarnan. The common head of this section is said to be a man 
of the Matli nub-division and is styled Maili Ndyndu 

who is r(‘gar(led as having supreme ju- 
risdiction over them both in spii*itaal and temporal 
matters. His head-quarters a]*e in Chitvel in the Pullani- 
pet Taluk of the Cuddapah District. Formerly, this office 
belonged to the Ndlalaudifmta s.ub-division, 

but one of the holders tlu'reof lost the esteem of tlic 
community by his low behaviour. There was a dispute 
about his retaining this dignity, and tlio Palyegar (pi^tty 
chief) of the ))lace who was asked to decide it, hnng up a 
fnndKt of the cocoanut kernels to the town gate, 

and ruled that the party wliich would succeed in throw* 
ing down the (nnuia liy jumping over it, should liavt^ the 
lu*adsliip. A boy of the Matli tribe who had been tend- 
ing donkeys, succeeded in accomplishing the feat iiy taking 
a, single somersault over llic Idraiui and standing before thr 
chief at ;uiotliei* somersault. Thus pleased, tlu'. IVilycgar 
passed aii edict that lie and his descendants should be 
cognised a.s thtj head of the caste. He also presented tlic 
boy with an inani of wet lauds wortli twelve oarahaa (]iag(»- 
(las) and a ring. This ring is still said to he in the posses- 
sion of the present representative of this division, and 
to bear an inscription in Telugu, declaring that tlic 
wearer is the headman of all the Dombars "Svitliiii tJio four 
seas.” A person of the Mauncpala also styled 

iutndhapardjnla division is the hereditan 

Vt'(t(ihdni (^9^^) or the lieutenant of tlie Yajainan. ^Hic 
authority of these men is, however, only nominal, and many 
groups of w'audering Dombars know their distant headincu 

^ Toranu is a sfrin^r witli greoii leaves or flowers or otlio 

nriicles litvl to and stretched across an entrance as a decoration, and to 
denote an auspicious oei'asion. 



only by repute. On marriage and other oceasions, liowovei*, 
they allot the first two tduthuld!^ to these two fuiictioii- 
aries- 

Foi* settling disputt‘s that nmy ju'ise, each waiulerinf^ 

^aiig’ or three or four too(*ther elect among themselves a 
YdjaiiLdtL and a Htuhlhinnibf or J)(‘[)uty), from 

the Mdtli and Muma^ pula Families, if available. They meet 
|)('riodie{>lly to settle dis])utes that fiiay liave aecumulatod 
in the interval and the disputa.nts pay tlie cost of maintain- 
ing them. They Imve very widi* powms, and the guilty 
])erson may be lined, Hogged or put out of caste. they 
tlius settle not mendy caste disputes, but also pro[)erty 
ilisputes, and tlu^se Dombai's rartdy r^'sort to (\)ui*ts. An 
outcasle is denied all intercourse with liis relations ainl can 
secure Ids roinstatenunit oidy by obtaliencc a, mi payiiK'iit of 
an additional tine. 

The settled Dombars follow the Hindu Lawof tnlunat- Inliei-itance 
ance. If a juan dies leaving sons a.nc Basavi daiighte?rs, 

(‘anh of the latter gets half as much as the share of each 
son. Idle caste Pamduivat a.lways allot- some pi’operty 
to a destitute and widowed daughter. If at (lie time of 
the father’s death a Hasavi daughhu’ Inis died leaving chil- 
dren behind her, the latt(M*ai*(^ «.‘ntitled to the shai'e of tlieii* 
mother. Wlnm a. liasavi dies witliout issue, hei* property 
goi^s to her brotliers and Hasavi sistm's in the sanu' |)ropor- 
tion as above mentioned. 

Among wandering Dombars, they have little m^eil for 
I’ldes of inheritance, as they randy jxissess propeidy to 
divide. The father is the sole owner of the few beasts of 
burden a family may |)ossess and the ollu*r scxinty articles. 

If, after his death, a partition is desired, the edders of the 
group meet and effect a [)artitioii. 

All the Dombars whetliei* s(;ttled or wuiudering, have Religion 
groat faith in sorcery, magic, omens, ora(des, vtv. Wlum- supoi>« 
ever they commence any important (‘vent, they (jonsult tlie 
soothsayer or ask for atlowun*, as tlnw style it, from their 
tribal deity. 

Tlie name of their tribal god is Guruiiiurli 
niid their tribal goddess is Yallamma Like otlior 

wandering tribes, they also w orship Maramma, Simkalamma, 
and other raalilicient spirits. In recent ^yeai*s, thay liavo 
largely intluenced, by the Vaishnava faith and many 
Live undergone the branding of the symbols of that faith, 
aainely, SaitJcInf and Olidkrd^ at the hands of the Satanis 
Dom. c 2 
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and undertake piliyrimages to Tirupati, the shrine of Ven- 
katarainanasvvami, in the Nortli Arcot District. In the 
(juarters of tho settled Doinbars, when they contain suffi- 
ciently larq'e number of liouses, they invariably have 
a temple for ^^allamrna which they Avorshi]) under tlie 
name (I’ccently i^iven) of Adi-Sakti They strongly 

believe that any neglect shown in the worship of this god- 
dess is sure to bring on misfoi'tune to their families. Tin* 
Yajaman oftlie caste is the piijdri and he worships the 
goddess on every Tuesday, making offerings of cocoanut, 
plantains and cooked i*ice. Once a year, on the Lunar 
new 3"ear’s day, animals are sacrificed before this temple. 

They periodically hold a grand feast in the name of 
Yallamma. On such occasions, tho settled section all meet 
together ill one [ilace, generally 'rumkur, but the noimidic 
section celebrjitij tlio worship wlien two or three grou])s 
happen to meet together at a ])lace. dfiio worship comes 
off on a Ihiesday. On a spot cli'aned with cowdung and 
water, six or sovmi pots of toddy are arranged in a row 
on planks laid tlioi’eon, the central pot being (^.insidered 
as re|)resentjing the goddess. Margosa lejivcs and cotton 
thrend dipped in turmeric a]*e tnal to each, turmeric paste 

kin)ikK)ii(( being also ai)plied to tliem. All the [leoph' 
of tho caste assembled there take a bath and put on washed 
clothes ddie Vajaman, who lias observed fast the pre- 
vious evening, also bathes and divssing liimself with wash- 
ed clothes supplied by tin', washerman, worships the poi> 
with great reveivnce. All tlK‘ peo])]e sit round with folded 
hands. Offerings of cocoannts and Howers ai’O made, and 
IVaaikincensc is binad in large (piantities. Tlien a numlK'r 
of slieej) and goats ai’C kilkul bv the jufjdil after spinkling 
lirtlt<i (holy water) on them. The Asdtli of the AJadiga 
caste, who lias been invited fur the occasion, sings the 
praises of Vallamnia who takes possession of one of them. 
The toddy in the ()ots (e\ce])t the central one), Avith muiv 
(piantity added, if necessary, is distributed among all those 
assembled Avho get fully drunk. Idiis revelry continues 
the Avliole night. Kaidy the next morning, nuDitjaUnli 
is waved to the remaining pot and the liipior 
therein also distributed to all [iresent as lirthu. This is 
folloAved by a general dinner. 

When Sunkalamma is Avorshipped, an earthen 
filled Avitli Avatcr is installed on a Tuesday under a tree, 
and before it on a plantain leaf, cooked rice and curds Avith 
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nn onion aro offered. Tnrmerie and hiviJanna are put on 
the pot. No animal is killed. 

Dombars worship a nmnher of other minor gods and 
goddesses, sucli as Mnnfsvara Gurumurti 

Maramina and Kortig(Ji'ainina (‘tfj9^r7^^5a^o5io^-a 

local goddess). Anotlier peculiar goddess is known as 
Kaluvaliannna This is a goddess of opide- 

Hncsanc^is l)e]ievecl to accom])any travellers when they re- 
nirii from a long journey. To propitiate this deity, thos(^ 
wlio liavo just returnerl to tla^ settlement repair to a grove 
niid there sot up three siiiall ston(*s imd(M‘ a tn'i' and \vorshi]i 
tlicmi with the (jffering of a fowl ora shee|). The sacrificed 
animal is cooked tlume and is caiton Iw the people attending 
the worship. 

The characteristic pi'ofession of th(\S(‘ men is tlio ex- Occupation 
liihition of rope-(lan(‘ing and other acrobatic and athletic 
exorcises. They show considc'rable dexterity in their feats, 
and many of tlieir feats would bring credit to members of 
any ordinary cirems trou[)e organised in much more ela- 
borate fashion. The uomen (*sp(‘cially are adopts in ex- 
liihitions on the pole or tlie tight rop(\ play in the 

o[)en maidan and inak(' a collection at tlu' clos(% the plate 
being taken round, for obvious reasons, by tin; most attrac- 
tive' member of tin' troupe, 'idu' (‘olh'ctions may aniouut 
to anything u[) to 20 rupc'es according to the size of the 
place and tlio ability of the pe'rforitu'i'S to pkaise the audience. 

Sometimes they gi'l pre'semts id* (*lothes. Their ])erfoi‘manccs 
are not now so largely [)atronis(‘d as wlu'ii tiu're wei'O no 
he^tter oi’ganised circus conpiaiiie'S going about th(‘ coimtry. 

The want of finisliand manage'immt int(*rfere with the sne- 
cc'ss of tlio sradrsi work in this as in so nmny other de- 
partments. The Dombars have; a supply of ))hint swords, 
s(*imitars, viaggers and otlu'r anti(|ua,ted arms wliich they 
exhibit on a. cloth spread before tin' audience (linaiig the 
l>erformauce. 

Tliey make combs of various kinds of soft wood and 
•^omotimes of saudalwocnl or horn and vend them in villa- 
ges and towns. It hs saifi that a goldsmith ])aramoui‘ of a 
bombar woman tancht tln in tin' art, presc'uting ho Avith 
the f(‘w instruments .saAV, cliisc'l and file) recpiiix'd for the 
woi'k ; and the Dombars s1k»w ])articula]‘ la'gai'd to gnld- 
^niiths as tlu'ir patrons. Tr is chiefly the Avomen that inann- 
fjicture these articles and liawk tliem about in the streets. 

Dombai s are included among the criminal tribes and 
5^1*0 placed under surveillance They are (‘redited with 
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daring and lovo of* oxcitornefit. 'Vhoy obtain information 
of likely places for raiding through their women, and before 
embarking on any such enterprise, they invoke the aid of 
their goddess. They are also said to train their boys by an 
apprenticesliip to this trade.* 

Dombars also breed pigs on a largo scale which boys 
and women are employed to graze. Men engage themselves 
as day labourers in the villages near or about which they 
encani]!, tlieir women going about begging also. They are 
exp(M*tl)ird catchers, wliicli tliny secure' oitlier by spreading 
snares or applying bird-lime on their roosts. 

ddie settled Dombars are almost all engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, the proc(‘eds of wliich they su|p)lemeut by 
comb making and pig breeding. 

M Dombars are vindictive, and should they consider 

tlicinsol ves i1I-treat<‘d or slighted at any village they 
may liav(^ -’isited, o’* not sidluneiitly reninnerated for their 
gymnastic feats, they take other steps to rennnierate them- 
selves at the expense of the inlia'oitants thereof. Men 
usually wear shoi’t Inivtrousers made of coarse white cloth 
and styled rhalhuKf and sometimc's after a series 

of successful forays or at festivals and when they^ give 
their performances, they put on gnady shawls, jackets and 
laced turbans, ddieso articles of dress are sometimes oi)» 
tained as ])rosonts, but not infrorpiently by less legitimate 
means. Another cliar«a(‘teristic part of thoii* dress is the 
cotton waist l)a,nd of black colour ornamented with 

lianging tassels at either end. While performing, they tie 
this band I'ound, pass it tightly l)etween the legs and 
tuck up the ('lids at the Avaist. 1'hoy wear a silver /n7/ 

with an efhgy of Ilaiinmanta engraved on it suspend- 
ed round the neck, silver baiigh's on tin' wrists and also 
sihmr rings. 

The family women of the nomadic section, do not worn* 
rarii't; (bodice) and [)ut on glass beads profusely round 
the neck. Tin' prostitutes are more civilised and tlieir 
dress and ornaments are the same as those of other more 
respectable classes, the one ornament which distingnisherf 
a prostitute from the rest being a silver bangle (^*^3) 
which, she wears round her left ankle. 

Idieir Avoincm undergo tattoedng, tlio operation being 
jicrfomnnl by a woman of the Korama caste. The designs 

* J^otea on tlie Ciiminal Tribes of the Madras Presidency-Mullaly. 
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are the ordinary ones, but a prostitute has a streak 
of tattoo on her forehead and if she is so disposed, gets 
a likeness of her favourite paramour tattooed on her arm. 

It is reported that a section of the wandering Dorn- 
bars do not eat food after they hear the sound of the jackals 
in the night and that like the Jains they have their evening 
meal before sunset. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Words, pluases. 

, etc. 5 m the Doiiibai* dialect and their 
equivalents in English. 

NOUNS 

Kanivii 


... 

()) Hut 
(2) Village 

Gan 11(3 



Toddy 

Kownif^iumc 


> • • 

Avraok 

Kavurii 


• • • 

N(‘\vs 

Mesa 

sSosi 

... 

Food 

Paclicliam 

siei o 

ul 

• • • 

Dlial] water 

Tiluvu 


... 

W a ter 

Tadoni 


... 

fit M^ay 
(2) Door 

Sii’asani 


• • • 

Head 

Vagafcim 

o3«)7S^i3o 

• • • 

Moutb 

Kivistaram 


... 

Ear 

(Ihattani 

o 

... 

(1) Hand 

(2) A field 

Paslityain f>r patiniu,.. 



I.(3g 

Kanigam 



Blood 

Nerem 

<3c5o 

• •• 

Hair 

Pattoinii . . . 


... 

Htom.aoli 

Abba 

'lo 

• • • 

Father 

Siragadn 



Son (male child) 

Piiika 



Daughter (female child) 

Tobbirikam 

0^0 

... 

(1) A man 

(2) Husband 

Masa 


... 

(1) Woman 

(2) Wife 

Mamlironu 



Wife 

Dasiinasariga 

r33)n)53i!50r{ 

. . . 

A prostitute 

Neru];. ni 

fScfoSjo 

• • • 

Marriage 

Pakyaln 



Rice (uncooked) 

K'lvulu 


» • • 

Ragi 
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Ai'PBndtx A-^contd, 


pattukondi 

• • • 


... 

Paddy 

Daipadam 


z5^jja?o 

••• 

Pestle 

Kalastaram 

• • • 


. • . 

Grinding stone or stone 

Tegem 

. . . 

^7^0 

• • • 

Rope 

Aelastai'am 

• •• 

(StfTi do 

... 

Ground 

Malastaram 

« • • 


• . . 

Tree 

Holistarnm 

. • . 


■ • • 

A mat 

liupam 

• • • 


••• 

(1) A hill 

(2) Wood 

Elem 




(11 A leaf 
(2) Paper 

Malein 


S^o^o 

• . • 

Rain 

Nerupam 

• • • 


... 

Sunshine 

Drvarikaiii 

• • • 


... 

(1) Light 

(2) God 

Gontikam 

• • • 


. • . 

Arecannt 

El(‘inu 

• • • 


•• 

Ret('l-leaf 

IJilrigyalaran 


20j9>On^tf^jo 

. . . 

'I’obacco 

Telipein 


^€3So 

. • • 

Cluinnam (lime) 

llett^ni 

. . . 

-A 

• . . 

Night 

Kaiitikam 

. . . 


. . . 

Brass vessel («^o*)o) 

Tattekain 

• • • 


... 

Cot 

Kogilam 

• • • 

^J»^T\VO 

• . 

Earthen vessel 

Vatukoyyi 

. . . 



A hag 

Konda 

. • « 

=#ocS 

• • • 

A cloth 

Masagatakenda 

• • • 

sijtJrlWiPod 

... 

Womsin’s cloth (a sadi) 

Sirasapukenda 

. . . 


. • . 

Head cloth (turban) 

Tndiivukeiida 

• •• 


. . . 

Tjip trousers 

Aotlakenda 

. . • 

»SW =#oc{ 

•r> 

... 

Barge cloth, a blanket 

Gorapadam kenda 

• • • 

7^;idj:j:fo^oc5 

* . • 

Sheep cloth or coarse 
woollen blanket 

Gorapa(Jam menrom... 


... 

A sheep 






— 

- ■ - — - - 


* Netla means large or big. 
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Appeni>ix a — eontd. 


Elemgoddedi 


Eater of leaves a goat 

Kuike 

V. 

A dog 

Nadava or Sikkana^va 

sJrtd or rfotsJ . . . 

“tr 

A donkey 

Netlantidava 

ro • ■ • 

A horse (a big donkey) 

Badisatji 


A cow or l)nllock 

Dagarugoddc'di 


A buffalo (cater ttf 
night soil) 

Mannigiuu 


A pig 

Lyiiva 


A fowl 

Kasikain 

• » • 

A cat 

Chiniia Narasigadn ... 

tisSn_rfdr)nsjSo 

A jackal 

Nt'tla Narasigadu 

SW sSdoinasSo 

rr\ 

A tiger 

Jiiyikrtin 


A swovti 

Nadamarnpam 


A gun 

Netlalrupain 

m 

The pole 

Minein 

a:)f!o 

'I'hc stout ro]»e for tyiii, 
to the j)olc 

Alarupain 

• • a 

Dombar ]>aly 

(ioiidohi or (idtiolii ... 


Rnpt'cs 

liiluvulu 


( 'oppcr coins 

Sinipalii 


Bies (=5‘S?3ir(yj) 

BiigaingoiK’ 


Half a rupee 

*Pink 

• •• 

(Jtiartcr of a rupee 

(’liiiitaginja 


One anna (a tamarind 
seed) 

Dondddu 

zSjsoz^A^zi^ 

A shop keeper a Koinat 

Suttotiki'idii 


A sliver smith 

Gannddn 


Idiga (toddy drawer) 

Kogihllodu 


A potter 

Nornlodn 


Barber (man of the hair 

Kendalddu 


Washerman 

Blikodii 


The patel 

Tanar..,ivadn 


(1) The shanbhog 


(2) A Brahmin 


•.Also meant; n f^oiale otild or daughter, 
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IMdodu 


Appendix A — contiL 

The tAlari (watchman) 

Lairodu 

. . . 


The toti 

.lodamddu 

• • • 


A police constable 

(Jemma 

••• 


A thief 

N^etlaka'ruva 

. . . 

SW 

<f> * • • 

Cntcherry or Police 

'I'atiikain 



station (a big house) 
(1) A tank 

Savnrenaiiiodn 



(‘J) Train 

A wiseinan 

Sonapam 

• • • 


Jewels; 

Tilparatn 

• •• 


Bangles 

Netlollii 

• •• 


Bi" men or king 

Notlabidiniddu 

• •• 


Guru or king 

Mundai-ajainpa 

. . . 


Somersault (rfjjorts*#) 

Lenkatam 

• « • 

• • t 

do (ioonsrf) 

Jarikam 

• « • 

t30=5*O 

Shoe 

*Gontika]n 

• • • 


Horn of a bullock 

Gal)bidi 

• • • 


A prognant woman 

Adiinodu 

• mm 


He 

Ojopjati 

• • • 

NUMERALS. 

One 

.Vainaiii 

. - . 

fSi^o 

fO 

Two 

Siilain 


T^J^VO 

Three 

M agf^atn 

. . . 

dori o 
{\ 

Pour 

Cliattain 

. * . 

o 

-X • * • 

Five (fingers of tho 

Kyasaru 



hand, the latter bein^ 
called Ichattam) 

Six 

GopAram 



Seven 

N^ainara maggalu 


?5i^o^on^ 

0 

Eight (two fours) 

Ojogriti vaidii 

• • • 


Nine or 1 less (then ten 


•It also means Arecanut, 
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Appkndix A—contcl. 


N U JIERA LS — conchl. 


Gaclichakayi 


Ten 

Do Ojogati . . . 

abJJH bjtSjstrt&J 

Eleven (ten & one) 

Do Iggenu ... 


Twelve 

Do Sulam ... 

at3j»( njwo 

Thirteen (ten & three) 

Nainamgachclmknyi. . . 


Twenty(two times ton) 

Sulam do 

Tijitio avSjKt 

Tliirfcy (three times ten) 

*N(‘tla gaolicliiikayi... 

'i/S •• 

Hundred (big ten) 


VERBS. 


tNottumadipilu 

;3W^sJ*aSjto 

I’o bow 

Sayichclm 


Come 

P.'irigilu or odigiln ... 

5^5)Oh€;o 01* 

Run 

Simiya or Sonchu ... 

or 

Go 

Kavn 


Go 

Piinniu 


Give or keep 

Kedu 


Ask 

Biivaliclicliu or imicli- 


Hide or conceal 

chipillu 


^'Jabluiiainu 


Hide oi reside 

Maripilu 


Sell 

Ituko 


Take or buy 

Killiiko 

ftg;o=tf J8 

Lie down or sleep 

Kttipilu 

^ • ,m 

Get up or rise 

KaTincliu 


Kill 

Karate 


Died 

Daipii 


Beat 

Kaipu 


Eat 

Yajiniku 


Withdraw 

Suttavilln 

••• 

Burn 

Marugu 

• • • 

Join 

Baddiclicliu 

a)0.a#j 

o ^ ' 

Know OP understand 

Sondayipn 


Send away 


* They have no words for mimhors above one hundred, 
t The endinjf pilii used largely to convert nouns into verbs. 
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Karipilii 

Nabbadu 


(joinmalichclin 

Parigilatadu 

.Siiyistiidu 

Karuvukavu 

I’attomu sutta viltadi 

Tiluvukaipii 

Mcsakaipu 

Yadelipitiki soncho .. 
Adikku nabbiiiarau .. 
A<lim6dikello 

Maripilatadu 
Naitlasiraga ayyimli . . 

T()bl)irikaiu sayistadi 

Oarmi pimmukomiadu 
I’il laggaviri 

I’aolicliega 
Ejam nabl)aclu 
Adiuid^n sadcaiabl)adu 
liottaniki sayistanu . 
Adimdnidaggira gavu 
maggara gouelu 

pimmata^n. 


Appendix A — contd, 
Vkkbs. — concld. 



Receive 


Is not, nr no 

(’LAUSKS. 


'l.'o steal 


He runs 


He comes 


Gro into the hut or 
village 

... 

I feel hungry (my 
stomach burns) 


Drink water 


J'lat food 

... 

Wont out 

ir ^ 

Wo live that side 


Fell down lo the 
ground 


He sells 

. SW . . . 

She has attained 
puberty (she has 
become big child) 

^ -» ’ 

Marriage consumation 
takes place 


Ho has kept her 

S)D 

He was (arrested and) 
taken away 


Let us go 


There is not anything 


lie did not come 

... 

1 shall come this night 

«OrfJ^f5^J^Qd ms$ 

Go to him & he will give 

ddrt oAj»tc!uj 

A 

you four rupees 
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Elern dadaputadu 

Patomulo daiputadu ... 

Vandia kanivulo iicra- 
pam outundi niusapu- 
taru soncliu. 

Iddaru sayistai-u 
oganni karipiluko 
ogaii])! soiidayipu 

Neni])ain pettutadi ... 


Appenpix a — condd. 


Clauses — condd. 


... 

nsozi =s^do5®s3A iSdti 

neicLdj Do 

O ^ 9 

7oj»onscLioag) 




He writes 

He kicks 

Marriage takes place in 
fclieir liQuse/^ go tliev 
will give you food 

l\vo persons are com- 
ing, receive one (inlo 
the hut) and send 
aw ay the other 

Sunshine comes 
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APPENDIX B. 


liist of siil)-divisiou8 of Doinbars which are neifher 
oudogamons nor exogatnous. 

1 AisarapoUii 

2 Bhupativallu 

8 Gandbapiirajiivalhi 
4 G6i)ud!i8uvaUu 
“) J atti valli 1 j . 

8 Kaggadivalhi 

7 Kalabandivajhi. (=s^aja3oa;3»^o). 

8 Xanakaracldivajhi (“BrS's'd^sR'^o). 

Kaseriipuvajhi 

10 Kasturivallu 

11 Kutaravajlu (=5^J»'^8n5^j). 

12 Mallepuvvahivii|ju 

13 Manuopiilavalhi 
11 Mat/livaHu 

15 Murarivallu (sioowOss^jl, 
in Nadumiilt'iiivalhi 

17 NatakarayaiiivaUu (<vRU=^o?oio?ii 3 J^o). 

18 I’allokondalavajlu 
ly Sonialarajuvajju 

20 Sondhravallii (^ozijsdjsjs^j) 

21 Tdlaugivajlu 

22 Uppuvallu 




(Preliminary Issue.) 
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KADU-GOLLAS 


Accox’ding to the Census of 1891,* there were 21,820 Population, 
individuals of this class, scattered in the districts of 
Bangalore, Ihunkur and Chitaldui’g. They differ very 
Avidelj in habits and customs from the Uru-Gollas, though 
bearing a*coinmon name, and merit a sepai’ate treatment. 

Golla moans a cowherd, and Kadu-Golla Name, 

means a wild cowherd. They are so called as their dwel- 
lings ai'e always erected outside a village, so as to com- 
mand the view of waste or jungle land, capable of afford, 
iiig pasture for their cattle. They are also known as Kalli. 

(lollas as their hamlets are usually surround- 

ed by a hedge of the milkbush (^, Eiujeid tirukalli). 

The names which they themselves use arc Yadava- 
kiiladavaru or Krishnakuladavai’u 

as they believe that Kiishna who was of the 
Yiidava race was brought up among the women of 
their caste, known as Gdpis. They also style themselves 
as people of G6-knla (cow-tribe) either because they trace 
their origin to a cow, or they tend cows ixi jxursuit of their 
professional occu])ation. 

The caste titles which they affix to their names are 
(iolla Golla Gauda oi‘ Cauda 

They invariably speak Kannada in this State, and arc Laii<'UH<?e. 
said to have adopted the language prevailing wherever 
tliey settled, having no distinct language for the caste. 

Tradition states that their original place was Delhi Origin, 
and its neighbourhood, and that unabh' to suffer the ])erse- 
aution of the Mussalman rulers, their chief men migrated 
to the south. Two of them, Ariinere Gauda and Mdre 
Jlaine Gauda remained together for a long while at a 
place called Ramanahalli, after which the former sepa- 
rated and went to a place called Uttaragutti. lie had 
seven strong-limbed sons and seven haiulsoine daughtei’s, 

Had amassed considerable wealth. The damsels attracted 
the attention of the chief of the place, Raniasulivaraha,t 
^vho failing to obtain them by fair means, .seized them by 

* Thoyiiro not shown separately in the Uensns of 1901, bein^ ajipa- 
^‘h*iiily included under Gollas. 

t It is said that the gold coin known as Rama — toike — varaha 
(''orth about Its. 25) was struck in his reijifn. 



force Avlien tliey had gone to sell milk and butter. Six of 
these damsels however escaped to their relatives, who then 
emigrated further sooth ; but their cousins, the descendants 
of Mere Eaine Gaucja who had settled near Monadihalli, 
would not associate with them, as they had been separated 
for more than two hundred years. They had to move still 
further soutli, and after a weary time of wandering, settled 
in Magadi in the Bangalore District. 

They brought an idol of their deity calied Chitrn- 
d6varu from Delhi and consecrab'd it after holding an eln- 
l>orate feast in its lionour in this place. They spread to 
Ratnagiri, when one of their girls was married to a Raja 
of the place. The descendants of this union are called 
Katnbera (iollarn and are looked upon as inferior to other 
Gollas. All this is stated to have occurred before 1271 of the 
Salivahana era. There were further migrations, and they 
mingled with various local tribes in ihe course of their 
wanderings and gave rise to many subdivisions. 

Two of the subdivisions (Arinavaru and Merenavaru) 
of this caste are said to be the descendants of Golla girls 
who married two brothers of the B4da caste, Ard-raya and 
Mere-raya. Their father who was a freebooter was taken 
prisoner by a Beda chieftain and the girls who were sei'ii 
to carry food to him by stealth, were prevailed upon to 
marry these lieutenants of the chief in consideration of 
their father’s release. 

Endoffa- Kadu-Gollas do not mix in any n'speet with othors 

inous divi- who bear the same name .such as ni ugollarii, Ketta llaiti 
.sions. Gollaru and Maddiua Golhiru. Eacdi of these divisions vii- 
tually forms a separate caste. 'J'he Kadii-Gollas do not 
oven allow people of the other Golla tribes into theii 
hamlets as they drink freely and ai e supposed to be iuferini 
in blood. Their hospitality can only go so far as to di op food 
into the liands of a gue.stof these tribes, from the other side 
of a hedge. The umtallio vessels toiiched by the guest an 
cleaned Avith tamarind ami cowdung before they' can be uscii 
by them. Uru-Oollas, that is the Gollas living in towns an 
considered inferior on account of their indulgingin intoxicant 
drinks. Ketta Hatti Gollas are so c.alled a? 

they are considered to have lost caste by mixing with those ol 
a lower caste status. ’I'he Kadu-Gollas carry their aversiot 
to these so far as to avoid their very sight as ina uspiciou^ 
Maddiua Gollas ai’e those that sell drugs 0 

forest produce. 
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Tlio Kadii-Golla caste is made up of the three primary Exogamous 
exof^amons septs known Chitta Muttorii Sopts. 

also styled Xaradi Gollarii (Bear tribe, 

Cliandiiioru (Moon tribe and Rarae Gaiidana- 

kuladavaru (Raine Gauda’s descendants, 

Each of these is divided into subdivisions but all tliose 
belonging to one primary division are prohibited IVom 
marrying iwit hill that division. 

Karadi Gollas are so ealle(l as tlu‘ir an- 

cestor is believ(‘(l to liavo Ixuai iionrislaMl by a b(m.i*. 

Tlu‘S(' a]'(‘ in some places idcMitilicMl with Kandera 
(lolln'Mi ( ~ dduM-e is a slorv that a petty 

111 ja, of Ral nagiri felt, liis dignity wounded when a goat 
ivai'ed by a golla had the audacity to graze on his raui- 
parts Kor this grave offence lu' levi(Ml the penalty of the 
owiiei’ supp.!ying a potful of milk vvov aftiu* that to his 
palae(\ ddie gollas of this family are sinc(' known as 
Kamheaii Golhiru am! they all form a single oxogainous 
>(‘pt which can(H)ntrae,t relationsliip oidy wdth Arenoni. 

Hc'garding Gha/iidina varu, miam tribe) a 

confused story is giv(m of a. prinei'ss (amcoiving by associ- 
ation with tlie moon, and that the Gollas owe their origin 
to her. ddie girl heingf suspected of commonplace im- 
cliastity, hei* father placed hta* in continement, but lie was 
convinced of lun* innocence in tliis respect by S(‘eing that a 
(‘ow carefully kept away from contact with bulls still 
I)ioiight forth a calf by the mere sound of a bull leacliing 
Ih'i* (‘ars from outside. Jt is even stated tliat the princess 
and the bull-eailf were sent to a jungle and together [)ro- 
<lnc(Hl Iavo piersons (diandamutti and Sandalkatamma who 
siii'vived tile d(dug(^ by hiding under the Govardhana monn- 
tiiin. By the grnc(^ of Iswara, they l)ocanic husband and 
'vile and gave ris(‘ to two tribes of (Jollas known aft(‘rthem 
Chaiidaniutti and Chitiainutid 

Huriili-yavarn (Gram tribe, arc those Gollas 

'vlio do not eat nor touch gram, d'lie [iriest oi* jfdjman 
h('l()]|gijj^ to this se])t does not even [lass through the field 
which gram is grown ; if compelled by necessity, lie 
h) 1)0 Ccarried over by those who do not belong to this 

A list of the exogamous septs is given in the Appendix. 

Nam(\s of their septs are derived from the names of 
*^'b(*les of common use or from the naniesof patron deities. 
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Birth cus- 
toms. 


Personal 

names. 


These family names a)*e ijeiicrally known only to tlie 
headman of each village, which often consists of families 
belonging to a single exogamous division. 

Childbirth is loobnl upon by Kadu-gollas with great 
fear as of some impending evil and extremely detested owing 
to anxious days the woman in childbed has to spend. 
When la()our pains l)ecome apparent, she goes ont furlongs 
off tlio hamlet to a part of tlie jnngle where a she(^ of leaves 
and grass will be newly erccte(l for the purpose. A woman 
of the B('dai* caste attends upon her as midwife. The mother 
is considered impure fortljreo months aftei* accouchement, 
the impurity decreasing in degrees day by day. Tf any 
|)ersou toucdies her clni ing this interval, lie will catch tlie 
contagion and Avdll liav(‘ to remain outside for a similar 
period ; and on the happening of such a contingeucy, the 
mother and her child will not l)o allowed to enter tlu' 
lionso until they obtain the special permission of their 
deity. The yajmau of the caste being supposed to be th(‘ 
trusted servant of the dedty annonnc(\s its deci'ees, learning 
them in his dreams or inter])roting them by signs observed 
during worship. If the yajman is not trusted with Cod’s 
judgments, a Brahman or a Sndra soothsayem is consiiltc'd 
when the mothei- and the child may be taken to the hamlet. 
On the fourth day after having a bath, the woman remov(^s 
herself to a new lint towards the village. On the ninth, 
fift(Hmth and thirtieth days, she similarly moves to new 
huts ; and again on(*o in each of the two following months. 
At the close of tlu' period of three months, tluMuotlior witli 
the child bathes ami dressing herself in new washed clothes, 
goes to the village temple where tlie pfijmi touches their 
mouth with drops of milk of the dedicated sheep (jennige- 
knri, Then the mother washes her hands 

seven times with cow’s nrim* contaimul in a pit newly 
scooped ont for the purpose. 

They observe no ceremonies for the giving of names to 
children. The yajman of the caste coming in communi- 
cation with the pati'on deity, directs that the child may he 
named aftc'r the name of the grandmother or by any other 
name. Persoind names that are general among them are, 


is ninrk(Ml out by three loiit>‘itu(linAl (^uts in its ears. It 
supposed to be sacred and when any pei’soii tonclies it, be will have 
wasli his hands with cow’s urine in front of the village temple dedicatrd 
to Junjappa, tln'ir* deity. If a person wantonly tonelies it, he lo.ses hif^ 
eyes and if after swearing on it to tell the truth he utters falseliood. Ids 
family is ruined. All hamlets do not possess such sheep and when retjidr* 
ed they boiTow it from others. On the death of this sheep, one of it'' 
female Iambs is installed in its place. 



Yarra — Red 

Kenda (^oU)_R(,a 

Kciriya (^OocJo) — Dark 

Iviitayya (V3>Wcd3^) — Forest 

Karadi — Boar 

Muliya — Tiger 

Maiiga — Monkoy 

Biriya (^ocdo) — ^Mountain 

iMiiiclui — Liglitiiing 

Jiiiijappa — Name of adtiifcy 

Ken jadiya(*#o«^-^'^) One Imviiig red lucks 

of hair 

Chittayya — iXaiue of an exoga- 

inous division. 

Tliey give op[)rol)rious names if the lirst burn are dead. 
Tlie practic(3 of giving one name fur everyday piir|)usu and 
another for purpose's of ceremonies dues nut exist among 
thefii. 

Mai’riage among them is gmierally adult l)nt infant 
marriaee uiay take place. A woman should not die un- 
married. It is not imperative that the husl)and should bo 
older than the wife. If an uimiarriia! wuniaii becomes 
[)regnant by a man within the caste, she will be given to him 
in marriage, Both t.lie Avoman’s fatliei* and tl)(‘ man have 
to pay a fine which is utilized lor feeding tin* castemen, 
'riiey have no traces of the ]U'actice of capturing wives of 
the Ollier tribes. 

Folygamv is recognised, but polyandry is unknown. 
It is said that a woman may be married to one youngm* in 
years, but her husl)and’s father or other relatives cannot 
su[)|)ly his place till he grows up. 

A man can marry the daughters of his maternal uncle 
or of his elder sister, l)ut (Cannot marry eithm* his mother’s 
•sister or her daughter, (/.e., the daughter of his mother’s 
sister). Thus all relations as mother, sister or daughter 
are not taken in marriage. Kxcliango of daughters is per- 
mitted, but not ent'ouraged from the belief that one of them 
fails to prosper. From a similar belief, two sisters ai*e not 
taken in marriage simultaneously, but may be taken at 
different times. Being of the same social status they have 
110 pr'ohibition on intermarriage based (Jii differences of local 
position, occupation or religious belief. 

Boys arc generally married when they are between 
twenty and twenty-five years of age. AIari*iagt‘s are 
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Settled by their parents or elders. On a good day tluj 
boy’s father accompanied with some married women goes 
to the house of the intended bride, whore a new decorated pot 
filled with rice flour is presented by the women to the 
mother of the bride. A portion of the tern money is paid 
over to the bride’s father who lunids it over to her maternal 
uncle. Tamhuldii are exchanged between the parties and 
also distributed to tlio casteinen assembled in 4onour of 
the occasion. These are very punctilious in obseiwing signs 
and omens. They tic a thread dipped in turmeric to tlic 
end of a shrubby cree|)or(^^oi^o^^)an(l if on the next inoiai- 
iiig any further growth is noticed in the plant, the match is 
considered lucky. Sonietimos a lamp is lighted and kept 
burning during the night. Hit happens to go out before 
morning, or if the chief parties have any unpleasant dream, it 
IS a bail sign. Siinilarly tliey observe what meets them on 
their return from the bride’s house. If their patli is crossed 
by married women or l)y a Maliomt dau or any one carrying 
betel leaves, it is a good sign. It is unlucky to meet a 
serpent, a door, a rabbit or a Brahmin. Tlie match is 
broken if tlie signs are uiipropitions, and the fera will he 
returned. But those who break aii otherwise valid agree- 
ment will l)e put out of caste. 

^riie rnarriage takes ])laco in the house of the l)ri(le- 
groom and continues for flve days. In some places mar- 
riage booths arc5 erected with twelve posts and ariveni or 
sacred pots ai*e worshipped therein. The ceremony of 
marriage being simple, it can take place on any convenient 
(lay. Tlie bride and the bridegroom are seated on a plank 
in front of the village temple and the jiujari sprinkles the 
milk of the sacred slice]) (Jeniiigo Kuri, on them 

and ties a string of black beads known as 'tnnuiiahja round 
the bride’s neck and puts on a chaplet of flowers 

to tlic bridegroom’s head. The father of the bridegroom 
pays the balance of tera amount. The bride then puts on 
a brass^' and a silver bangle on her arms and toe rings on 
her feet, presented by her husband. 

They never invite a Brahmin during the marriage, 
and the reason given is that on one occasion he pronouncei^ 
the hour flxed for the marriage to be inauspicious and put 
them to the inconvenience of delaying the ceremony. 

Curiously they scorn to attach more importance to tlm 
first agreement for marriage than to the actual ceremony. 

* Tlio brass bangle is known as Gollahulaga ftUtl 

worn on tlio left wrist-, is a distinctive badge of the women of this casto- 



I ’or the latter any day will do, while for entering into the con- 
riact, they are scrupulous in selecting an auspicious time. 

The marriage ceremony is looked upon as impure and 
has to take place only outside the hamlet, lest the huts 
tlicre should be polluted. Those Avho attend the marriage 
(•{lunot enter their house without bathing ir: a tank. The 
married coiiploliave to bathoand put on newly- washed clothes 
snj)pliedby a washerman ; and indeed a marriage has to be 
put off if no washerman is available tosupply washed clothes. 

Tlie amount paid as fera is Rs, 14 foi* a first marriage. 

A man who marries a second time has to pay Rs. 20 and to 
irive the bride one of the jewels that liad been worn by his 
previous wife. 

A girl attains Jier age at about the sixteenth year, ruberty. 

Ill her first menses, she has to remain in pollution for a 
period of fwenty-oiie days in a hut of green leaves erected 
far off from the living huts. Every day she has to bathe, 
cliange her clothes and move to a new hut, the old one being 
liui’iit down. The period being long and erecting sheds daily 
witli fresh materials ratlior expensive, it is sometimes 
rrdneed to seven or ten days, or eacli hut is occu])ied for a 
longer period. Some female relatives kee[) company Avith 
lirr at a distance in the night. She is given specially 
sweet and nourisliing food. Her bed consists of margosa 
l(‘aves and straw thinly spread ovoi* them. At the end of 
llie period all the materials us(m 1 by lior are burnt, except- 
ing the clothes and vessels whi(di are^Avashed before being 
taken into tlie house. After returning from the batli she 
drinks a s[)oonfnI of the live ])rodiicts of the cow, (known 
its I'anchaijnrjija'^) dung, urine, butter, curds ami milk, and 
cIk'vvs a few margosa loaves. During the subse(|uorit [icriods 
of monthly sickness, she remains outside for tliree or five 
days. A man becomes impure if the sliadow of siicli a 
\voman falls on him or he touches anything that comes in 
contact with her without [uirification, 

T1 iree months after tlie first menstruation, a woman 
' C5in take bed Avith her husband. On tlio occasion of her 
first going to licr husband’s liouse, her mother presents her 
'dtli a ucAV cloth, some (jnantity of rice and turmeric roots. 

Widows arc not permitted to remarry. They indeed Wi(io^y re- 
fiedievo that a Avomau on losing her husband becomes the 
firide of their tutelary deity and so she keeps on lier 
bangles and tali just like other married women. 

^ Sec page 23, account of the Koinate caste. 
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A woman is divorced for her adultery proved before a 
caste council at Avhich her parents should bo present. 
Such women are not allowed to remarry, and arc in fact 
put out of caste. Tlieir very sight is avoided as inauspici- 
ous by men and women of the caste. 

Adultery is looked upon with abhorrence though when 
it is carried on within the caste, it might l>e secretly con- 
doned. 

As lious()S in which persons die become unfit for 
liabitation from ])ollution, the signs of deatli of a person 
jire watched, and he is bi’oiight out to breathe his last. 
The dead body is washed after the head is anointed, and it 
is seated and wrapped up with a now unbleached cloth. 
A copper or silver coin is jilaced in the mouth, and the 
corpse is laid on a bamboo frame and carried to ^le burial 
ground. The principal mourner goes rounrl the corpse 
three times with a vessel filled with water and throws it 
down ill fi'ont of the corpse. Then the corpse is buried 
with the head tui*ned towards the south. Persons who 
die of accidents and lepers are cremated. The ashes and 
the unburnt portions of the body are thrown in the jungle 
or in \rater on the third day. 

Those wlio touch or carry the corpse remain impiin! 
for three days. As they return From tlu^ burial ground 
they wash tlieir shoulders with cow’s urine, bathe and live 
outside the hamh^t. Even the closest relative if he has 
had no CiUitaet witli the dead l)ody need Jiot observe 
sdiaha. After throe days tliey batlie in a tank and drink 
the milk of the sacred sheep given by the jmjari before re- 
entering their dwelling. 

On the first day they offer to the spirit of the dead in 
front of the house a ipiantity of rice mixed Avith curds. H 
crows do not eat them, the offerings are given to cows. 
On the fourth day a sum of b lumas is paid to the temple 
jaijarl, Avho once in ten or twelve years uses all the inoncv 
so collecU'd for feeding llie caste in order to pi'opitiate the 
deceased anci\stor.s. 

In the name of the deceased a stone aboib a culdt in 
height is set up in a sjiot close to the hamlet. Jbiring the 
Mahahiya tlie relatives of tlie deceased place over a plan- 
tain leaf a yade of i ice, ghee and jaggory and a new cloth 
before it. Foi* tlii’ee days after death in the family they 
eschew milk, sugar and ghee. 





If a pregnant woman dies in a house when her husband 
is away from home, the corpse is cremated and the house 
is pulled down and re-erected in a separate place. The hus- 
band should not enter the village for three months. 

If a woman dies within the period of birth-impurity, the 
man who carries the body for burial remains impure for 
tlii ec months and re-enters the village aftei* drinking the 
milk of jeunvje Icuri (sacred sheep) and washing liimself 
with cows urine. 

Their oi-iginal occupation seems to have been confined OccupHtioTi 
U) sheep and cattle breeding and it continues to be their 
chief occupation even now. They are backward in agri- 
culture and grow only such crops as are needed tor their 
own nse and can bo easily raised. They do not shear sheep 
like the Kurubas. A Golla without cattle would be a mis- 
nomer and this association is so well recognised that be is 
chosen by all Vokkaligas by ))reference to officiate as the 
piijari of the cattle Goddess, Katamma the 

Sankrauthi festival. 

They do not hunt big game or catch Hsh. 

Their staple food is ragi and they are allowed to eat Dietary, 
tlesh. Fish, fowl, hares, slieep and rablnts may be eaten. 

It is however considered pious to eschew all animal food, 
and when they do ])artake of it, they never cook it in theii’ 
houses, but lesort to a tank or water course outside, and 
carefully cleanse and purify all the utensils used in the 
process. 

They avoid smoking and drinking. 

It is even stated that they cannot cat food given by S;)cial 
Jirahmiiis on account of the latter being less strict in status, 
avoiding contact with Avomeii during menses. Uppars seem 
to be the lowest caste with Avhom they associate in eating^ 

Bi-ahmins do not of course touch them while in Mridi, 
but they use the buttermilk given by Gollas. Tliese may 
also enter all but the innermost ])arts of temples. The 
village barbers and washermen servo them freely; and Hole- 
yas and Madigas stand at a distance and may not enter 
their houses. They consider the common well contaminated 
by promiscuous use and generally have one of their own. 

They seem to stand in the relation of ])ati’ons to Bedas, 

^vho are said to be their BaUmakkohi. Jn parts of Chital- 
durg, there is a curious custom which prevents the wife of 
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tho eldest son in a family from washing herself after 
answering calls of nature, as it is believed that their flocks 
would suffer if she took this sanitary precaution. 

In each hatti or hamlet they have a yajman who wields 
extensive powers. He settles all their secular disputes and 
they rarely resort to courts. He is the Ihijari and conducts 
worship in their temples on Tuesdays and Thursdays ; and 
the oracles of the deity are manifested through him. 11(3 
cures snake-bites and cattle diseases by medicines and 
charms ; and wliencvor there is an epidemic or other serious 
calamity, ho exliil)its his ])ractical good sense by ordering 
the removal of the settlement at block to a new site. 

In his caste fuuctions, he is assisted by a Kolkar of 
his own caste and a llalemaga (fl‘ the lieda caste. 

Their tribal councils are held in |)laces known as A^/./Zr- 
tn.our * wliere (pu'stioiis alfecting the Avhole tribe, such as 
bpeacb(3S of easte rules arc eiupiired into and settle:!. Sucli 
councils consist of Yajmaiis of vf.rious huff is and the 
friends of the culprits. Hometinu'S the council exercise 
a])pcllato jurisdiction over tlirj decision of smaller councils. 

Parties t(\stifying befoi'o their tribal council swear by 
Junja[)pa oi* by the Sacred Slioep ; and tliey l)elieve that 
if they pci jur(3 themselves after the hist invocation, they 
would 1)(‘ afflic-tcHl with blindness. Persons accus( 3 d of 
adulti ry wei*e sonudijiics sul)jectcd to ordeal by fire, l)e- 
ing r(M|uir(Ml to liohl a rod hot *'ar of iron in the hand, 
their innocence being established if tb(3y Avere not scalded. 
But with increasing infidelity, this has liccoiui^ obsolete. 

11 a person (3ats forbiddem food, ht^ will Ixi i tujuircd to 
])ay a (iiie of "2A /nnm.s and will luive to purify himself by 
sliaviug Ills face clean and having his tongue slightly 
lirandeel. If a wijinan does this act, she wnll be put out of 
caste. Fur a general assault a fine of tliirtueii aiinas is 
imposed. 

Their village's are hedged with prickly [lears or thorns 
of Jfili or with milk bushes. They were probably 

once nomadic but are noAV settled in villages of their 
own, thongli they change to new s])ots once in every four 
or fiA e years or whenever cattle die in large numbers or 
some . pollution is suspected to Inwe affected the \dllage. 
Tlu'ir houses ari3 thatched and are only supported by pillars. 

KaU(3Juane.s are held at Kari-Ohenhalli in Hiriyur Taluk, Ram- 
enhalli in Chitaldrug Taluk, Kalyaiiadurg and Hagalwadi in Gubbi 
Taluk, and Magadi. 
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Jfiul walls can sometimes be employed to support the thatch 
l)ut the use of pillars ensures prosperity, 'rhey do not use 
doors for tboir houses b\it (dose the passage witli thorns. 
On no account should they live in mud-roofed liouses. The 
shape of the roof may bo gabled or rounded but that of 
the temple house is always rounded. The roof may consist 
of a thatch of hay (3r loaves but atcmjdeis always eonstrnct- 
0(1 with plantain leaves. Each village is generally compos- 
id of a number of families of the same exogamons group. 

Their cliiid place in this State' is Hagalwadi in (lul)l)i 
Taluk, where their Hc^ro God is believed to be still prc'seut. 

The Dress of males consists of a waist cloth a 

turban and iiu upper cloth whicli may be oilln'r a blanket 
or (3f thick cotton stuff. Their women (.Iress themselve^s 
L^iMierally with a white clotli bordered with red friniro eitlier 
of lines or flowers or with a coloured d'liey do not 

us(' petty coats (vvn;/A‘d, and a-scrilx^ the omission to 

Krishna’s act of tearing off this part of their dress in his 
sports with Gopi Maidens. 

The cloths used in marriage by the bride and brido 
gi'oom must bo made l)y weavers of the Holoya caster, 
hut they have no such .s*rru/c.s/ sci*u|)les with r(‘S])ect toarticles 
of ordinary W(3ar. 

The male raembm'S wear gold (uirrings shiipiul a-s a 
cohra and use silver wi'istbauds. Women bofoi’i' marriage 
put on silvx'r wristlets but after they are manaed tlu'v sul)- 
stitute a, ijoUal'i.Hliujii on the lelt wrist. They dress t-lieir hair 
into a knot ami adorn it with a silver (*rcst or Howers. 

' riicy do not Avear Inmil'inna but widows sometiines |)ut on 

They still resort to Hint stone for making lire. Tiu3y 
liava flutes of bamboo generally about two fec^t in liuigth, 
and are expert in playing on tliem. 

After the harvest season, they orgauisi* parties from 
a iiuinber of villages and hunt haivs and j*aJ)l)its. They 
oiriy the game suspended on sticks and come hack with 
anisic in great glee. Boys ami girls play wit h short sticks 
I'oldta Elderly people especially in jdtre (tribal 

ff'i^livities) take part in Iduhiia accompanied with vocal music. 
^1(3 flute is iiieip obaractoi'istic musical iiistnunotit and 
*;voi‘y Golla plays upon it especiall}'’ while tending cattle. 

They worship VisJinu under the names of Kris- 
Venkatramana, llama, Ranga and Vishnu. Their 
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ti'ibal deities are Juiijappa who is imicli respected and Chik 
kAnnaswaini, Kyjitc devarn, Chitra-devaru and Butap|)a, 

Junjappa thci»' chief deity is a glorified coav- 

herd, and is taken by thoiu to be a later incarnation ot 
Sri Krishna. Just like the liero of Bliagavata, he had 
also to fight against the jealonsv^ and the wicked machina. 
tions of his maternal nricles. He is said to have been boi'n 
by ])reaking through th ‘ l)ack of his m()rJie]-,‘a method 
which is popularly believed to be still seen in scorpions. 
Once his uncles planned to infect In's cattle by burying a 
live bull calf iiifocrc I with rinderpest in a tank to wliicli 
Junjappa’s catrle were going to drink, ddie cattle a|)pro- 
aclied the tank sniHing tlu*. air and would not di'ink. Hr 
suspected some foul ])lay and calling out his favouriio 
briglit eyed cow whicli aiiswcned to the name of Chikka- 
Rambha, directed lior to tind out what t he matter was with 
the water. She dived under the W'at(u* and succeeded in 
liftingou its horns the calf still aliv(‘ from the mire. It wa.s 
tended with care and enred of its disease, and it repaid its 
new^ benefactor with docile submission and unswerviin^ 
faithfulness. It was mimed Hettauna, and beca.iiif 

strong and spirited when it grew up. It once killed seven 
hulls out of a herd owukmI by the uncles, and came back 
bringing seven of the best cows. When in l evenge tlicv 
harried the flocks of Junjappi’s brothers and oai*riod away 
this and huuml it. with chains to a l)()ulder, lu‘ 

had only to mount to a iiill top and call liis favoiirito Iw 
name, wiieu with a shakii of his body he snap[)ed the chains 
as if they were ma(l(» of straw and ran to his side. 

Once li(? met an amazon l)y namedanakal Doddi walclr 
ing her field and amusing herself on a seesaw. Ho asked 
her to allow him to collect some beans for his food in licr 
field. She treated him with scorn saying, “ ncitlier dnii- 
gama nor Dasari has yet succeeded in getting a handful 
from me ; would 1 give a cowherd beggar like you a grain 
of it?” Mis anger was so great that tlu^ field hla/tnl into 
a dame all round hi'n when he opened his eyes wide. Hul 
s1k 3 was mure than a match to liim; and even serpent" 
whose aid he sought to destroy hv.y, were afraid, till a 
lonely s(U*pent was coaxed to give his assistance l)y pn/* 
mis'es of b(diig worshipped in stone after her death, d lii> 
found its way into her cloth<\s and bit and killed her. Ihn* 
husband was ])owerless against Junjappa, and at last lu> 
enemies tried to kill liiin by ]>oison which they treacher- 
ously administered at a feast to which he was invited ))y n 
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stratagem. He discovered it by giving it first to a dog to 
oat, but ate the food notwitlistaiidiug lest liis enemies slioukl 
accuse him of cowardice. Iinniediately flames of fire darted 
oat of bis body, and be \ras in a few minutes reduced to 
aslies, along with a huge Iniy stack by liis side. When liis 
soul was transported to the presence of Siva, the God 
asked him to show what ho could do to deserye a l)oon. 
Ue div^xl into the bow'ols of tlu^ earth and bronglit out all 
the snakes* and scorpions in linge masses out of their hiding 
places. Siva offered boons which the unrepentant man 
only utilised for taking his revenge against his uncles, 
whom h(^ assailed with fainim* and ])estilonee, and wdiose 
place ho i*ednced to a d(‘sei*t. It is sl-ill to Ix^ seen neaj* 
llagalvadi, and is known by tlu^ name of tlie ruins of the 
Karnlu family. 

In his name a Jdtre or tribal festival is held in 
llagalvadi once in two or three years, or if tlu^y can afford 
the expense, annually, at which all their casteimm gather in- 
cluding some of the higher castes who only show^ reverence 
by ])res(mting cocoanuts to the deity. Shoc'p and goats are 
uot killed at this feast though its devoti'es may ])i*oparc 
flesh food for themselves. Junjappa is now lepresenbxl by 
a box of split bamboo containing his ladics riz., a weapon he 
was using, an umbrelhi and (dotiuts, and some silveu’ or 
i^nddeu serpents, snakes, crabs and other vmunin. 

The ff'Stival is hidd outside^ the village site in a jungle 
known as Juiijappa’s waste nmhu* a painlal 

buupora* ily built there' with cocoanut, aiecanut or plantain 
leaves. In one portion of the area under the paiidal the 
hox representing Junja[)[)a is installed and I’ound it otlier 
hexes made of similar nuitcudals are arranged in the form 
of a, square. The ])ujari conducts the pi'ija witli turmeric 
powder aiul flowtTs, breaks cocoanuts in front of the deity 
and burns camplior and incons('. 

The Jatr(^ continues for three days and th(u*o are many 
diversions provided for the assembly. Boys and elders 
jday IwhUa witli sliort sticks. Aft(‘r llie Jatre the pandal 
1)urut to ashes. 

They take advantage of these gatherings to hold their 
caste councils for the setrlenicnt of disputes and the ira|)osi- 
tion of penalties against broaches of caste rules and customs. 

There is a temple near Bangalore at which Jun jappa 
•s worshipped under the name of Chikkannaswami 

It is constructed witli leaves or straw. The temple 
lias a property of about fifteen thousand rupees consisting 
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of gold or silver snakes, scorpions and jewels presented 
by devotees. A sacred bnll known as Pattadahasixva 
^7^^) is dedicated to the temple and is privileged to gra/.e 
in a Held undisturbed by any man of tlie Golla cast('. 
During the Jatro the Imll is decorated with some jewels 
belonging to the temple. The box representing the deitv 
is canied by the ))ull to the tank or any watercourse wIkm'o 
it is was lied and ])urified l)y a Brahmin. 

It is said t hat even some Brahmins have l)ecorae de- 
vot(M^s of this deity, having been cured of devil possession 
in the shrine. Such families do not allow women in 
monthly sickness fo outer their house, and if accidenflv 
they do so, a penalty is paid to tliis shrine. Imlr ss fliev do 
this, they believe they will be aff!i(‘t(‘d witii boils or billon 
by snakes or stung by s(*oi-pions. 

[n some jiai is of the (ohitaldnig l)i^d rict, Kyatedevani 
is \v()i shipped and an animal Jati*e on a siiinll 
scale is ludd in its liononr. 1div^ deity is installed in a, c ii* 
n!ad(^ (Mitiiudy with horns and moiintcal on four wheels and is 
diMWii in ])roe(\ssinu round tln^ teinph^, and at the close of 
one cireiiit, tli(‘ Hag atth(‘t()|) is b)*onglit down. 

fn file niontli of (Jhaitra wliieJi generally eoiia's 

off in i\Iay,a Jatre in honour of Bntappa is held, at 

wliieh only tin? p(M>ple of the (lolla caste attend to show tlicir 
i (‘Verene(‘. 'Phis (hdty has no sjiecial toinplo, and his tigniv 
(‘iigraved in a stom? is set up underneath a shady tree. Tla 
wni'shi]) is conduct(Hl by a pujari of their caste. Ten (»r 
twelve shee[) and goa.ts ai'(^ kilhal and afterwards visimI 
for the fee ling of tlu^ caste jicople. 
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APPENDIX 

o 

I. Chittamnttoru. 

1. KarfftUijavaru — ( 

^ 2. Kawhern — ^ 

IT. Oliaiulinavaiai 

Sowanavarit 

4. Ajjoru — 

5. Konanavarn — 

6 . Y ago dhumini — ( ) 

7. Palana oa rn — 
ylrsikalliyava ra — Mil k-liodgo 

III. Ramegowdanaknladavarn-- 

8. Araraij<t — (€3(5^D^aij) Name of a [M'rsori. 

Arena ra ra pljnif,^ 

i). Merenavarn— Mail. 

10. Onifkeyararu — ^^(^=^^o:!o53d)) \ 

1 1 . Clfli'ana rain — 

Ilk Masinararn-- Name of a d(Mty. 

1)1. Harnliipivarn -(^o^jVc^j^cIo) (iraiii. 

14. Bellurn A liO(*. 

15. BcJIvravmv Xanioora ])la(*.o. 

1 0. Na iulilaillnjarftra — ) Do, 


Pear. 

Pot. 

Mo(^ii. 

Moon. 

1 lo-])ufTaloo. 
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iMORASU OKKALU. 


Okkalii^’ji is a gcMieric term applied to a iimii- CjisIojukI 

1 ) 01 * of cast(‘s, whose main occupation is agriculture, l^epulation 

a.i*o distinguished by diffeiamt nauuvs in dirfoiamt pai’ts of 
the State. The or tlm dkdugu Okkaligas are found 

in parts of the Kohir, Tuinkui’ and (diit-aldrug Districts, 
the Mord^tt Okknliga.s, in parts of the Kolar and Banga,- 
lor(^ Districts, th(3 (laurjuf/ilt'drs in the ]\lysoro and llassan 
and parts of Hangaloro Dist^ricts, the Noifnhdx in the dhnn- 
kur and (diitaldrug tdstricts and the Naniailhdri Okkalu 
in the ShiinogJi and Kadur Districts. 1 nters[)ei’sed with 
these are other Okkaligas called Kni/rlii(i(is or Kinichutiifds^ 
llitUikant^^ Ildlii. Okkdhi and other sub-divisions. 

Tliere is reason to l)olieve that all oj* most of these divisions 
formerly foi*med oiu'. homogenious (*ast(^ which fi'om various 
cause's se|)aratod themselves into different grou[)s. Many 
of these divisions Inive become Lingayats aaid their affi- 
nity with the main division is still recognistal by the [)rac- 
tice of their intei*marryiiig with non-lhngayat families of 
their division, which liowevcn* is now becoming rare. 

The poj)ulation of the Okkaligas of all divisions aecot’d- 
itig to the last Census (!!)()]) was 1,283,947, of whom 
t)42,24r) were males, and 011,702 females, thus lorming 
taairly a fourtli of the entire population of the State. 

Morasu Okkalus, though th(*y form a division of the 
^naiii caste, are among themselves a homogeneous commu- 
^tity, not only limiting marital relations within itself but 
containing a few divisions which are endogamons. 

Tliey are most commonly called Moritsit Oklcalu 
‘iiRl less frecjucntly Honddh-n ra Ohkaln. 

The common honorific suffixes to tluur iiamcs are 
(n^2^) in Kannada, and liaddi ('^|) in Toliigu. 
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Language, 


Origin. 


^Chc moaning of the term Morasn]^^ not clear. Some 
Hay tliat it is the name of the language wliich they speak, 
that is, Kannada ; but this name is not <racOcil)lo in usage 
for the Kannada language. The tjrni MorasN.. is said to 
mean weavers of mats and baskets. This int'aning cannot 
bo a correct one, as Morusns an', nowhere known as having 
been l)asket or mat makers, ddie third and the most pro, 
bable meaning is that they are so called bc'cause f luy for- 
merly inliabitcul a country known by the name oF Morasn- 
niid j . Similar divisions arc found in oth(}r 

castes as well.^' Tlioi-e is said to be a division of Srivaishnava 
Bi'alimins called Morasnnad. 

Tlie term Okkalu meaning ‘ a family ’ is derived 

from til 0 Kannada root Ol'Ini wliioli nutans to thresh. 

It means (‘S|)ecially a family n‘sidingon a cultivating farm ; 
and Okkaliga uu'ans ‘‘a man of sucli a family and 

the term is a[)plied to all those whose profession is agricnl- 
ture, 

Sonui of the people of the Okkalu caste say that the 
term is the shoideuevl from OkknlnUn M^khthi 

that is, the children of the spilt milk and tliat they 
wore born out of milk spilt by P.'irvati ; but this faucifui 
derivation owes its origin to tlu^ usual motive of tiudiiig n 
divine pedigree for the caste. 

]I o,s({^ln?f(r(( Okkdht aio so (*.a!l(Ml beciuisc of the (rastoin 
of woi’sliiiiping ILosadevaru the new deity. 

Gnvcfii. also spelt (Idnufln is derived from ildm 

or (IraiHd and deiiotc'S the cldcf ottiem* of a 

village. This term with its dkimil caiuivahsit ludnulau is 
used as a title of honour among the ])(*asauts. Soiiir 
derive the Lirm from Gdriikdra, that is, the head of a 
country within a dotined boundary, or the protector of ‘a- 
lx)undary. 

Jiarh/i (d^) is said to be (hndved fi*om UaUas, a ruling 
race of the olden times. Th(3 term is properly applicablt* 
to the Telugu cultivating caste. 

Tliey speak both Kannada and d^’elugu, the sections 
known as Raddi and Pc'dyadasimo speaking Telugu and tke 
rest- Kannada. 

The Morasu Okkalu are indigenous and are practically 
confined to the Eastern part of the State and the adjoining 

* Account of ^^jiyiudas P. 2 . 
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British Territory, They admit that they beloiri^ to tlie fourth 
caste, ai^riculture bein<i^ their original as well as tlu‘ir pi’e- 
s(Uit occupation. IMiey are said to have emigrated from the 
country, near Kaiichi or (Coiijeveram) which is apparently 
the tract known as Morasumid, and the cause of the exodus 
is given in the following story. « 

The» Pidyegar or petty ruler of tbe country, who 
Inippened t(>) !)(' a man ()f the Vid<ila caste, wished to marry 
a girl From a highei* caste, and sent his man to s(d(H*t a 
bride among the INforasu Okkaligas, doing lo the chief 
place of these aam, the Baly(\gar’s agent was stiaick with 
the extraordinary Ix^auty of a girl whose locks of hair 
\V(U*o so luxuriant that she us(‘(l them as a rope to lead a 
calf with which she was |)laying. The parents and the 
c,hiefs of the c.iste wei*e unwilling to enter into tlie dt'grad- 
ing alliance, but were at- the sanui time reluctant to incur 
the dis[)lcasur(' of a, strong chief, ddioy dismissiMl tlie 
emissary with a temporising nu'ssag(‘. All jireparations 
wore made as if for marriage, and tlu'. day was ('V(Ui fixed 
and a marriage [)avillion ei'octed. But: they had secuc'tly 
|)acked all tlu'if‘ valuables, and had made tluMiiselves I’l'ady 
to dee from his district during the night. Brofessing to act 
according to an old custom, they put all tlu' bride’s jiresents 
si'ut by the Ihdycgai* ou a dog, which they titul u|) to the 
iifllk post of the [lavillion, and (h'serted their ancestral 
homes in a liody (airiying with tlimn tlu* image of their god 
Hliairava, in a cart. Unfortunately th(3 river that sejia* 
rated them from anothm* territory was then in full ilood. 
The river god however heard tdieir [)i avers and allowcal 
them a dry [).issago in the middle as .t the Kxedns of the 
Israilites, and af erwards swallow(;d u[) the Balyegar and 
his followers, who, having hmrnt of the trick that had Ixmui 
l>ractised against tlu'in, rushed somewlud too lat(‘ in ])nrsnit. 
'Hiiis seven clans under their seven (daudas or leadtu's first 
(■anie to Kolar and setthxl there and gradually spread 
themselves all round. 

One of these (*daiis under tluur heiidinan Bliairc (bauda 
settled ill Avati about the closer of the U t li eon! iiry. N('ar 
this village was a small hamlet calle 1 Devana-Doddi 

/. c., the Ciittle [)en of Deva). Malla lihairc Gaiida [)cr- 
"^^laded this man to cede the place to liiin jiromising to ini- 
^•‘ortalise liis memory by eonstrnebing a fort to be named 
^Iter liim. The foj*t of Dev anahalli thus built together with 
Hao surromiding country remained in the family of the 

ii2 
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foundertill 1749, wlionafter a galloiit siriigglo it passed to tli(‘ 
possession of Nanjarnja, tlioMysoi'o Coiiiinander, an occasion 
rendered ineinorable as hrintrino* IJydei* Ali first into notice. 

Alter l)uil(lino- the fort of Dev^anhalli and eiitrustiiin’ 
its affairs to liis youti^'er brofluT Sanna Bliaire Uaiida, tlu; 
andntious ]\lalla BliaiiaHbiinda undertook furtlior coii([ia\sts. 
1 he first of tlieui was tluj subjugation of the co-untry to 
the North of Devarilialli and founding tlu', fort of (Jliik- 
ballapur. While liunting in the jungle neai* Ivodi-Man- 
ehenahalli village, this tfauda observed a liare turning back 
to oppose the pursuing hound, and taking tlie place to 
be (jamUt bhnnii (virih^ soil), he ])ro[)Ose(l to tlie two l)ro- 
thers who were joint Patels of the village to build a fort 
and a pete there. The permission of llic sovereign in 
Vijayanagar was duly obtained. An aus[)icious time was 
fixed, a?id it was agreed that the foundation should 
be laid as soon as the sound of a conch should 
indicate tlie oxact nionient. Unfortunately a ])ass- 
ing Dasari beggar blcAv his (anudi, and mistaking it 
as the signal, ]\lalla .Uha-ire (Jauda. comineiuuHl tlu' 
work half an hour too soon. ri'sult of this conti'c- 

teinps was (Undared to bo that the dynasty Avould wield 
power there oidy for 300 years. 3Mie rithfapiif which coii- 
tinuod with varying fortune for three (Centuries exactly, fell 
into the hands of Tipjiu Sultan in 177t). 

A similar origin is attributed to the fort of Dodlialla,- 
pur. ^riiis time a cow was observed to pour its milk ovet- 
an anthill in the jungle; and when iMtdla Hhaire (hiud.i 
who had observed tin’s unusual [)henomenon went to l)cd 
revolving it in his mind, he was (Jommauded in his di'eani 
to build a tcmijilc on that spot to Vishnu who had his abodt* 
there. He carried out the injunction ; and after obtaining a 
warrant of the Viceroy of Vijayanagar stationed at Ikuiie 
konda, he reduced the chiefs of the surrounding territory to 
submission, and secured a tract of country witli a revenue of 
a lakh of Pagodas for himself. I le established his brother 
Ilavali J3haire (lauda there; and this potty kingdom n'- 
mained in the family till the Ibth ccnituiy when it passed 
into the hands of Uanadulla Khan, the general of liijapur. 

• Bliaire Ganda, the last Palyegar of Dodballapur went 
to Gudibanda after this defeat and taking jiosst'ssion of d 
reduced the country around to some order by subjugating 
the freebooters, and built a fort tliere. As be died cliild- 
less, his wife’s brother took possession of the place, hnt 
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Baiclic Gauda of Chikballapur who liad a better title to 
succeed to tlio childless Palye^ar, put him to death and 
nddod Gudibaiida to liis territory. 

Kompe Gauda who was doscondod from a Nadu Gauda 
of yelahanka was another ]\rorasii chief who rose to dis- 
fiiictioii in j\ragadi earl)^ in the 17th century, lie was tlic 
founder of the City of Bam>’alore, and seized the strong 
fort of Savandurg from a follower of the last Viceroy of 
\djayanagar who had usui*ped |)Ower after his master's 
death. Ilis territory extended as far as Kortagero. The last 
of the family was Mummadi Kempe Gauda who was defeated 
by Dalavayi Devaraja of Mysore and im])risoued in Sri- 
rangapatna. 

There were other chiefs of tins caste in Hoskote, 

Ivohir, Anokal and Ivortagere, l)utthey gradually fell before 
the growing Mohammedan ])ower in Srirangapatna. Some 
of their descendants were granted ])ensioiis after the resto- 
ration of Mysore to tlu^ rightful i*uler in 1799. 

The obsolete practice of cutting off two of tho fingers Divisions:- 
of a woman is a pecnliar characteristic of this caste; and R^uloga- 
tliose who foll()W(Ml tho custom originally wei'e an endoga- 
nious group (Jistinct from those who di<^l not follow it. 

TIhhm^ are other divisions which are not based upon tliis 
practice, wliich indeed schuus to have prevailed to some ex- 
t(nt in all the divisions. 

The ondoganious divisions are Mnsaku lladdi 

l"^), I’nlyn'l asime jt^d Morasii properly 

So calh^l, the last being sub-dividc'd into thrive Salus for 
lines) styled Ivann Salu NerJegattada Sain 

and Ivutera Salu 

Musdhf' means a veil and the division is so (railed be- 
cause} (luring marriages, the bride covers herself all over with 
a v(‘il. This is the division to wdiich the several Palyegar 
(‘hiefs of the caste belonged. 

Hdxldu are tlio Teliig'u speaking section of tlio caste. 

Pdlijiulif, S'Dur- nn'ii also speak Telngn. Tho name is 
iipl'lk'd to tlie section of the 'I’elngu Moi-asus living in the 
Ihingalore District, csfjccially round about Ihuigalorc. ddicy 
"■'I'c immigrants into tiicsc pai’ts fiom tho country of (Jnm- 
•iianayakaua IVijya in the l]agc])a!li Talnk. 'L'he name is 
'■onimon only in and near Bangalore and their I'olations in 
Guramanayakana Palya are only called Morasus. 
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Exogamous TJie caste contains a largo nnrnber of exogamons divi- 
divisioiis. 0 ^q]i being called after an animal, plant or otlicr 

material, with the usual proliibitions against the members 
of tlio divisions cutting or in some cases, even touching the 
thing representing their division oi* Ifrrhffjn. or f/otra 

rfonie of these divish^ais with the name of the^ thimi: 
represented by each are given in Appendix B. 

They have no hypergamons divisions. 

Birth cere- Tliei'e is little that is peculiar to tlie caste in tlu' 

monius. ceremoniGS observed wlien tlie woman is carrying oi- 

after confinement. The mother is kept apart for 7 or 1) 
days and those who attend on her should bathe before 

touching anytliing in the house. On the day of pnrifica 
tion, the relatives of the family in the village each bring 
a potfnl of liot water and a l)a.ll of soapnnt ])aste, wiiich 
is mixed with what has been pre|)ared in tlie lious(‘ 
and used for bathing the coiitinod woman and her 

child. One of the elderly matrons while carrying tlie 
baby challenges the evil spirits to harm it, if so disposed, 
lieforc entering tiie house, as their God will protect the child 
effectually after tlie child is taken inside. 

If the daiigliter-in-hiw is delivercul of a child in Ikm* 
mother’s house, lior niotdier-in-law visits her on the tliinl 
day, carrying as a present a basket filled witli 

rice, p(^[i[>er, dry cocoa-nuts, garlic, palm jaggoiy, old aieca 
nuts and betel leavi\s. On the day when the woman and 
tlie child are bathed, tlie child’s ])atornal aunt presents It 
with a Ikuki for a ring. 

The naniO'giving ceremony takes place generally oiu‘ 
or two days before the end of the first month. A Koj’aclia 
woman (soothsayer) is sometimes consulted, but this pra(‘* 
tice is gradually going out of use. The name selected is 
either that of a god or a deoeasod ancestor. Idie following 
may bo taken as typical names for i)oth sexest Irlapp.i 
Jvoinpamia Bayyatma Bandappn 

(sOoiSj^)^ Bairappa Ihichehaniyi and Son- 

nappa 

* IvMinuida nuMiiula runs as follows: — 

I Many mimes are employed, and almost all mimes may be so oiu- 
ployed for both sexes witli the addition of the corresponding sex endini^’^ 
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Names of inferior ol)jects are sometimes given to child- 
ren, though the practice is not common. Names of endear- 
ment, such as Appayya Magu — child), Sami 

Tayi — mother), Ammaiini 

I^ittatayi are common ; so also are the shortened 

foinns of sucli names as Kitta Krishna, Lachchi 

Tjakshmi. 

Tlu^ young motlier witli her cliild returns to tlie hus- 
band’s liouse in the fifth oi* the seventh month. Her 
motlier-indaw goes to fetcli lier, cariying a silver nock-chain 
as a present toliei. The child is presented with some 
coins before leaving for the father’s house. The cradle is 
carried by the mother of tlie confined woman. Before 
entei'ing the luisl)and’s house, tlie Avoman and the chihl are 
taker to a temple wliere tln^y i*(K*eive tlrllui and prasnda 
(holy water and victuals). The woman’s mother is kept 
theim three or four days and then dismissed Avith the pre- 
sent of some clotlu's. 

Before the cliild is a year old, a feast of Munisvara is 
held in a groves outside tlie village on a. Monday, This 
sylvan deity is r(i|)i‘esented by a i*ow of stones under a 
largo tree, and sometimes a tiny sluMi with a low 
enclosure is pi’ovided for them. The family repair thither 
Avith friends and enjoy an out-door picnic till the evening. 
The pHja is ])ei*foi‘nied by the pnjari who generally is a 
low (aiste nirm, or in his absemee, by the lu'ad of the family 
liimself. A goat is generally sacrificed and consumed at the 
feast; and the jiarty i-eturn in the (^vcming Avith music, and 
an (initi is waved before the child enters thf3 house, to ward 
off the eAoI eye. 

The fii'st tonsure for a male child is ])erfornied in the 
first or the third yt'ar, ladore the tein[)l(^ of the family god 
or befoi-e a shrine of JMnnisvai-a in a grove, d’he barber 
is generally presemted with a new cloth bedsides other pen*- 
([uisites, and a dinner is given to the caste peojile. 

Another im|)or(ant ceremony is the worship of Mak- 
kaladcwarn 25^^cto.tlu» god of childi*en), oliserved 

before the lolies of the child’s ears are pi(‘rc(Hl for holding 
earrings, for this festival, all the fainilic^s who are relatetl 
as agnates elub t(\getlier, and they should select a time Avhon 
none of the female members are pregnant, and no de>atli has 
occurred in any of the families between the last novv-yecar 
and the day of the As all those families have to 
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observe common sidaka 5500^356^ got??), it may bo 

easily guessed that where they have a large congregation, 
it is extremely diflicnlt to find a suitable day, and sometimes 
they have to wait fur years together. The worsliip is a 
matter of considerable expense ; and so it is usual for all 
casteinen in a particular locality to join together and raise 
a common fund by subscription. Each grou]) worships 
the family god in its own way, but they join togelher 
at a common dinner. If any members of the same gi oup 
have for any reason neglected to join the conuiion perfor- 
mance of the Puja of [losadevaru oi\ in their 

language^, divided the Hosa-devaru, tliey cannot join that 
group in the worship of Makkala-devarii. It is said that if 
a girl attains her age of puberty witliout this festival on her 
behalf, she has to be jmt out of caste, lint this rule is pro- 
bably relaxed in many eases. 

The family deity that is worshipped in this manner by 
the finger cutting division is known as Bandi-devaru 
(a}oatcS^s:Ji^o-.cart god), so styled as at their flight from 
Kanchi to escape pci’secution from a local tyi ant, they 
carried tlieir household i^od in a cart. The other name 
is Bhaire-devaru which is a name for Siva in 

one of his fierce moods The section of the cavste that do 
not offer their fingers Inive, in some cases, given up this 
cult and taken othei* names for tluur family deity. 

It is to this Bandi-devaru tliat tlie women of the caste 
are said to offer two of their lingers, a custom which how- 
ever has altogether fallen into desucdaide. The origin of 
this barbarous [iractice is traced as usual to a Euranic 
source, the real origin being probably in the idea of a 
yiropitiatory sacrifice. 

When the demon Bhasmasura had obtained the power 
of reducing everytliing he toucluHl to ashes by severe tiqjfis, 
he wished to test his ])Ower first on god Siva, the donor 
himself. The deity tied from the demon and hid himself 
in the fruit of a creeper, which to this day resembles 
iilwfja in appearance, ddie demon who was pursuing tlie 
god, suddenly losing sight of the lattei*, asked a Morasu 
man who was ploughing in the fields there, in which direc- 
tion the fugitive had escap('d. The man of the plough 
wislnnl to evade the wratli of both the mighty parties and 

* This is known as Tonde and sometimes as Ltiuja-loiida or 

©prt vijaosSj the red gourd mamordiea manodulfa. 
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while saying he had not obsoi’ved, pointed with liis fingers 
to the creeper on the liodge which had sheltered the flee- 
ing god. Just in the nick of time Vishnu canio to the 
help of his brother in the shape of a lovely maiden, Mdhini. 
Jho Rakshnsa became eiuunoured of her, and like a fool, 
forgetting the fatal virtue that his bare touch had been 
riidowed vvitli, he was lured by the damsel to place his 
liand on his own head, and was immediately reduced to 
a lieap of ashes. Siva now triumphant was about to punish 
the treacherous rustic with the loss of his erring finger, 
but his wife who had earri(jd his food begged hard that 
tlie deprivation would render him unfit to do his field Avork 
and otTered two fingers of hers for one of her husband. 
The custom of a Morasu married woman cutting off 
the u[)per joints of the last two fingers of the right hand 
had been observed over since, till it was stopped recently 
by an order of the unlKdieviiig Sarkar. 

The worship of Patalamma and Pu je Devarii 

takes place as an introduction to the more im- 
])()rtant festival of Raudi-devarn. Tlu*, mothers of the 
children whoso ears are to be bored fast during tlie day, 
and in the evening repair to the tem])le of Patalamma 
cjirrying lights on their heads. These lights are made to 
hum oil wicks soakc'd in glu^e placanl in re ceptacles of rice 
Hour sweetened with jaggory. Afteu* making puja to them 
at home with tlu^ sacrifice of a sheep, the Avomeii carry 
tlnmi oil their h(‘-ads, and repair to the temple in state, 
walking on washed cloths spread for them in the street. 
Ill front of the siiriue, they walk over cinders of fire, made 
in a pit, after making puja to it and offering a sheep or a 
goat. The piijari then Avaves these lights before the idol 
and returns them to the women to carry back to their 
liomes. For each new lamp, as the one carried by the 
woman Avhohas to offer her fingers is styled, the piijari gets 
a fee of a luma. 

Oil a snl)ser]nent day all the families who perform 
tlie ceremony of lUmdudfuHirn join together and put up 
two ncAV huts of fig' leaves, in a central place, one for 
^laramma and the other for Oangamma and set u]) idols of 
earth tlierein, the latter rleity specially styled Piije-dcvani 
being represemted by a featureless cone. The 
eeremony is performed in the same manner as for Pata- 
Ifuurua, the firc-Avalking being omitted. 
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The chief ceremony in connection with Bandi-devara 
should fall on a Sunday in the month of Chaitra or Vaisiiklia 
soon after the opening of the new year. The whole festival 
extends over a week, but to save expense they generally 
reduce it to tlirce or five days. 

A Koraclia woman is invited to read the fortune by 
Kffiii and she washes the feet* of the mothers avIio have to 
sacrifice their lingers at the time of boring their children’s 
ears. Then a kalasa is setii|) and offerings of new olotln s 
etc , are placed beforci it. On a subsequent day, a neAV hous(‘ 
which has not been inhabited is whitoAvashed and cleane(l 
and a kalasa is worshipped in it. All the members of the 
families who perform this ceremony occupy the house, and 
the women draAV certain drawings on the wall with rice; 
flour and turmeric t to which ])uja Avith an offeiing of 
sheep is offered. They have to cook and cat in that house 
is styled the worship of new house god ’ 

A man of the Beda caste worships Peddanna-devndu 
represont(‘d by three stomps and a tihlent and 
a sword, sot up in a hut outside the village and gives them 
Prasada. 

They next worship Ganga repi'esenled by draAvings o! 
ricoflour iu a hut liuilt of noAvIy beaten sti'aAv, jilacing lamps 
burning in roce})tacles of swcH'tened i*ico flour j; and ottering 
a goal sometimes Avith kid. Tlu^ meat of the sacrificed aadniid, 
it is said, sbould not bo given to any strangers to the family 
and the lioiies should bo biiiiedso as not to b(‘ touched l)y dogs. 

The next two days the AA'omen fast till the evening, 
and cook rice or rice flour in now pots. No animals aro 
killed and after offering food in an ede to their gods, tiny 
cat it without salt. 

When the mother has to bore the ears of lier first 
child or of tAvo or more children togelher for the first time, 
she has to offer her fingers. This is styled the worship (d‘ 
“NeAV Ihindi-devaru.’' Foi* subHccjnent ear-boring, she ha- 
no fingers to spare, and the ceremony is styled ‘‘ Ihijalii 
Bamji-devaru” that is, stale Avorsliip) 

*Tliis is styled tno eeremony of Kaleji in Kannada. 

t This is called in Telngai. 

X 'Rice lloiii* and faggory beaten in a inoidar into ]>a.ste and cai* 
Runied after olTei ing bo the idols. This is known as in Kanii:nl:i 

and in Telugn. . 


that day. T\\] 
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The ceremony takes place in the temple of the deity 
where it exists. In other places separate sheds of 
gTcen leaves are put up outside tlie village at the nortli- 
eastern corner, one for the first child’s liaiidi-dcvaru 
and anotlier for the otlicrj Avith anotlici* slied of Lakki 
leaves in f]*ont of the village gate. A number of 
carts, one for each child, waslied and decorattnl with 
white ajid red stripes of colour are l)rouglit to this last shed. 
The parents of the childi^en wash early in tlie morning, and 
going to a potter’s house, select two pots known as kemnja 
and after offering pnja, bring them in state, to their 
houses. A silvci* coin is placed in each pot and the eldest 
female member does ]nija, offering an animal sacritice. The 
parents of the children then carry theses pots on their heads, 
placed on a cloth wliich is thrown over both of them. They 
go to the sheds where the carts are ranged and again 
sacritice a kid which they place in the cart, and thence repair 
carrying the kav>i(ja pots on their lieads to the other sheds 
outside the village. 

The pi'ocossiou is com|)osed of all the members of the 
families concerned in the ceremonies and tboir relations and 
the principal characters Avalk on cloths spread along 
the road. They are accompanied by the baud of village 
musicians, and drurnmei’s of the Madiga caste, and 
the carts form an essential f)art of th(^ show. On aiaaval 
at the sheds, the paities go to the shed S(:t apart for the 
kind of ceremony (first or second) that they hav(* to per- 
foi'in, after going round the sheds thrice. 

Three stones are placed to )*o])resont the god of the cere- 
mony, and l)uja with the sacrifice of a sheep or a goat and 
fruits and Howors, is offered. Thou caeli woman whelms to 
undergo the operation goes to a wooden block drivcui into 
the ground, ])hices on it hov two fingers to which some 
flower or a betel leaf or a gold Avire has betm tied round 
and the smith ch()])S off the last joints witli his chis(d. This 
Avas in vogue till ai)out fort ; years ago, and the elderly 
women Avhose fingers are so mutilated may uoav l)e >een. 
The severed bits used to Ixi throAvn into an anthill and the 
(Midsnsed to be dip])ed in boding oil to stanch tlu^ bleeding. 
It was believed that if any nails avcjc alloAved to grow on 
these fiiig rs, some dire misfortune would oveidake (he 
family. At present, however, they are satisfied with the 
fiction of cutting the flower or leaf Avoimd round these 
fingers. 
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Adoption. 


After this they wave mangaldrti before the idols and 
go back to their houses in procession, and indulge in 
feasting. Tlie carts are driven away, handfuls of jaggory 
being thrown among the spectators, and the drivers race 
among themselves and exhibit their skill in driving ovoi- 
dillicult places. 

On the following day, the children are bathed and seated 
in a pandal put up in front of the Imnse. The maternal 
uncle cuts a lock of hair and with a ilower dipped in 
sandal paste make a mark on each ear for boring. Tho 
children are presented witli eatables and other more valu- 
able things by the near relations. The actual boring may 
be done either then or on any subsequent day. 

For three months after this ceremony, tlu3 members oF 
the faiiuly sliould not eat food cooked in the houses oF 
others, not ev(m relatives, who have not been purified by 
the performance oF similar ceremony for themselves. The 
women should guard themselves from contamination of an- 
proach oF Holoyas and Madigas. Any woman who gets her 
monthly sickness du]*ing this period, lias to remain in a 
separate shod nine days cooking her own food. 

In tho case of orphans and otliors who are too poor to 
perforju all this elaborate ceremony, the boring of the car is 
done before the shrine of lihairaya in Slti Bett‘i,a hill in tho 
Kolar Taluk. The piijari who is the chad* olheiator gets a 
luma and provisions for a meal and the [larty have a 
general [licnic at tho close of the event. 

It is only one section of the Alorasn people that have 
to cut off their fingers. Tho others also cololirate the ear- 
boring ceremony, but in a less elaborate manner, after piija 
in some temple, snob as, of Patalamma, (hiaudosvari, Mad- 
damma, or Venkataramana or JNara,simha. An animal 
sacrifice is offered if they resort to the shrine of a female 
deity. The worshippers of Vishnu invite annmlior of Dasaris 
who perform their religions dance and give prasdila. The 
maternal uncle of tlio children marks tlie eai’S with sandal 
paste for boring the boles. 

Adoption of boys may bo effected as in other castes of 
Hindus. A broth(M*’s son may be adopted even after lii^^ 
marriage and witliout any public ceremony. There is no 
objection to the adopting of a daughter’s or sister’s son. 
The boy’s waist thread is cut and a new thread is put on? 
Avhen lie is handed over by tho natural parents to tlu^ 



adopter and the latter and the boy are made to drink a 
little saffron water. The natural niotlier is given a present 
of clotlies and there is a feast held that day. 

The {)raeticr. of bringing up a son-in-law as lieir (illa- 
tani) is coniinon, es])eciall3^ atnong the Teliigii speaking 
raniilios- No partieular (•(UHnnony is observed, and an 
iinderstmiding between the parties is all that is required. 

Such a son-in-law succeeds to the whole propei ry of the ' 
father-in-law who has no sons, or shares tlie patrimony 
e([ua]ly with the sous. 

Polygamy is rare and a second wife is tak(ui in default Marriaj’-o. 
of issue, generally with the consent of the first wife. But 
polyandry is unknown. Marriages are giunn-ally between 
aduhs, A woinaii may remain wilhout mai'riagi' without 
any social stigma attaching to her. But sIk^ cannot take 
part in a few cercMuonies reipiired to bo performed by 
married women alone and when she dies, the full funeral 
rites are not pi'rformed, tlu^ body Ixnng carri('d like; that of a 
(lead child in a kambly. No Sntffhi is obsi.Tved for her deatJi, 

'Ihioy have what is styled knia or bfrltnjH. t^o denote exo- 
gamous limiisfor marriage. Marriage with the (laughter 
of a maternal uncle or paternal aunt or eider sister is 
specially favoured. Bxcejit in (\xti-eme cases (such as 
inandages of widowers', a younger sister’s daughter is not 
taken in mandage. 'fwo sisters may lie married l)y two 
brothers ; and one man may marry two sisters simultane- 
ously, the hands of all tlu» tlu’ee Ixung joined bygothor at the 
time of ])oui'ing dlidrc water. The rule of V((tasc 
which jirohibits marriage betw(;eu pemsons wdio stand 
analogously as paremt and child or brother and sister, has 
lo 1)0 observed also, ^fhis is sometimes carried so far as to 
prohibit maridagi'S l)otweeu tw(j families who have marriage 
relation wdtli a common third family. Exchange of 
daughb'rs in marriage between two families may take ])laco 
hilt some believe this to be unlucky. 

The village astrologer is consulted for Sdldotdi 

to SCO if tiie stars rei)]*esenting the first letters of the 
Jiaines of the bride and the bridegroom agi*ee, and omens 
Jire observed, and prognostication by Kaui sometimes 

iesorted to. The father of the boy goes to the bride’s 
lather to propose marriage, by the formula ‘‘ to eat rice 
and ghee in the latter’s house. ” He receives Oj)pu Vilt/ft 
i. c. tambula in token of consent, and returns 
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witlionfc eatint^ in the bride’s house. On a subsequent day, 
the Vilyada Sdbdra^ tnkcs place in an asseniblaf^(‘ 

of casteinen an(? friends vvitli a Brahniin Purbliib. The 
boy’s father and ineinl)OPs of Jiis ftiiuily go with a new clotii 
and a jewel to be presented to the girl along with the 
auspicious articles A Siniluisaiid. is made 

on a kainbly and a kalasa is ])laeed on a low^ tripo(j l)efore 
it, in a fiat eating dish of bell metal. Hie chief 

man of the cast(3 iriakes puja to this, and the girl to h(‘ 
married is smeared with saffron and presented with fruits, 
flowers, etc, wrapped in her garment. In some places, tla* 
young man to be married is also seated by her side at the time. 

The LiUinapdfriLuis (inai*riage letters) prepai'cd by the 
Pui’ohit are exchanged bet\ve(m the ])ai'ents and each rise's 
up and d(H.*lai-es to the assembly in a set formula that he of 
such a Lula has tak(‘n a girl of such otiuu* I, ‘did in excdiange 
for a boy, and ?;/rc v;cr.svA. After dist]*ibntion of tautbdht, 
thei*e is a diniier given to the male’s party. Jf after this 
formal compact, the match is broken oft, the defaulting 
])arby has to [)ay the expenses of the other and someiimes 
a small tine to the caste is exacted. Such brcxichos, how- 
ever, rarely occur. ^ 

The marriage is generally celebrated in the l)rid(v 
groom’s house. On the lirst day, takes place what is styled 
hfoiJdlardfiiua when tlu' family deity is wor- 

shipped and the bride and the bridegroom arc? siiiean'd with 
turmeric in tlu'ir separate places. A kalasa is sot up in u 
Hat dish ou lialf luisk(‘d I'ico. They generally 

keep in each family a separate narrow' necked nu'ta-l vessi'l 
which they use only for kalasa. It is painted over wdtli red 
and white lines, and half lilled with Avater and a small sil- 
ver coin is thrown in. Around it are [)laced in the dish, sonu^ 
plantain fruit, betel leaves andareca nuts, lumps of inblu'di, 
two turmeric and Inndcinaa powder boxes and a looking 
glass. This has to be carried about with the marriage ])arty 
Avhonever they go about as a procession during the marri- 
age ; and an elderly woman Avho does this duty is presented 
with a cloth and the silver coin in the vessel. They have 
the dbvd.ynta (gods’ feast) that evening. 

The pandal is raised the next day, with 1.2 pillars of 
wliicli the ‘‘ milk post ” is of Atti ([iidiaii figj or Nerajc 
(Jambolana) unless either happens to denote the name of 
the party’s kula wJieii it is not used. The maternal uncle 
has to bring the milk post, and the ceremony is done pretty 
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iniicli in the same manner as among other raiyat classes*. 
After the milk ))()st is fixed, a twig of a Xeralo tree is 
again bi’onglit by a J)arty going Avith music and tied nj) to 
it. They stylo this hjlova]*a 

The bride’s parf.y arrive in the evening and are receiv- 
ed at the village gate and takam lo their Ivulgings, Some 
married Women of lx>th parties go in state to a ])o( tor’s 
house and bring the sacred pot wliieli in this caste 

is only one.t d’hey place this on a bed of earth and manure 
in which nine' kinds of grain arc sown, and ofter jnija 
to it and keep a lamp of castor oil always burning b(4‘o]'e 
it. Tliis is Ariveni or karaga piija 

i.f. })ot. woisliip). In some taniilies, the bridegroom :nid 
his party go at midnight to a. ])Iaee where th:ee patlis meet 
and a, f ter C)ftering cooked food to a draAving oF a human 
ligiire, retiirJi home without, making any noise, and without 
looking hack. Tliis is knoAvn as B'tntgudi ^nd is 

apparently ineaiit to pro})itiate malignant spirits. 

The next inoioiing aftc'r nail paring and I)athing in 
Mttlruhif, the bi'idegroom is taken to a temple oi* an Asvi^ttJni 
( ree and seated there. 1 1 is matornal unel(‘ ties the hltd- 
on liis Foreluaid, and five marri('(I women pour rice 
on Ids head, shoidders ai\d knees (Sas(g The head- 

man [)res(mt woi shii)s Siiuhasana. ddie bridegroom’s party 
go in |)i‘oeession to the bridle’s houses thrice caich time 
cai’rying some article oF pi-escmt to the bride. A Morasu- 
lloleya (wlio is iegard(Ml as a oF this caste) or a 

>ister of the bridegioom carry the marriage elui])let in a 
basket. On the third occasion, tlie bridegroom himself 
go(‘s holding a dagg('i* in his hand. The maternal nnelo is 
Fantastically di'ossed and subjected to bantering fun by 
every one during this procession. 

The bride and the bridegroom are seated I on the 
marriage uias facing each other, with a screen between 
them. The Ihirdhit aFter chanting some tmmtras removes 
the screcji wlicn the couple |)lace handfids of jaggory and 
gingelly on each other’s heads. Four vessels ai*e placed on 
the (‘oniers of a S({uaro with a cotton tliread [)assing round 

* 8eL‘ Kuril ha account (Monugi’ii pi) No. [) pngo 10. 
t Sonictinics tliiiy tie; not go to the potter at all Init use one of tlie 
pels in the house iis(‘(] as grain rece p I a(;l(js. 

+ Among sonic families of tliis caste, Kumlaaigalu 
, iiollow wooden rings kept on the mortal* while pounding paddy to 
pioveut its scattering, are used as seats for the coipile. 



their necks seven times. This tliread is cut into two 
lialves and two bnikanas arc made l)y attacliinj^ to each a 
turmeric root and an iron ring ; and eacli party ties u 
IcaiiJcana round tlie wrist of tlie other. The bi*idegrooni 
then ties the tdliy round the girhs neck, Avhile soiul' 
mantras are again recited l)y tlie L^urohit. Tlie couple join 
hands and the parents and all the membet s of the assein- 
bly pour milk (dhare 9^^), over them. This is caught in 
a vessel and thrown over an anthill. 

The fringes of the clotlu^s of the married couple nvo 
tied together liy the maternal uncle and they are made to 
exchange handfuls of rice and salt, perhaps a method oF 
swearing mutual fidility. 'Vhv minor events of the day 
take phic.e in somewhat the same manner as among other 
castes of similar status * 

That evening the star Arundhati is shown to iJn* 
bride. They go in procession nnd worship an anthill 
and carry away some (‘arth dug out of it. Then a party of 
married women go with three |)()ts to a well or I'ivor and 
after Gninja-pfija^ bring hack water, which is used for 
mixing anthill earth to make balls. Twelve lialls are 
made and the bride deposits om^ at the foot of (^acli pillar. 
The barh(?r is then calhul upon to pare tlu' nails which h(‘ 
does nominally by passing his razor oyvv the nails of the 
bride and the bridegroom. The latter bathe after thi.s 
and proceed to a temple. On their return, tlie pillai’S are 
worshipped along witli a installed to represent tlu' 

Hasc-devarii and offeidiigs of cooked rice in balls 

and sweet cakes are placed bofoi-e each, which goes to tlie 
washerman as his percpiisitc. Finally they have a proces- 
sion of the marriage party in the streets. 

At the ^uigavali ceremony taking place the next day, 
the cou])le newly bathed and dressed ai*e seated before tlie 
milk post, with two brass vess^ds filled with red coloured wa- 
ter liefore them. A lime is thrown into one and some 

jewel ill another without their being allowed to be seen hy 
them, and each is asked to ])ick up one of the articles, and 
it is pretended that the party who picks up the jewel wid 
have ascendancy over the otlier in their future domestic 
life. Then the kanhiuas or wrist threads of the couple an' 
taken off by each otlier and tied to the milk post. 

* Vide Kuriibii Account. 
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In tho afternoon after dinner takes place the final 
oereinony of Sivilidsana /vfja. This is done on three oc- 
(‘asions during the marriages of Morasn people, whereas other 
castes perform it only once. Tho last is the most import- 
ant one and is performed to (dose tho marriage ceremony. 
'rii(\y S|)read a kambly fourfold and draw on it a figure of 
four tridents (trisnla) ^j*adiating from a conUu* 
vO with the sun and the moon at. the top, and 
place a quantity of arecannts and hotel leaves 
y \) C. in the middle, and j)ieces of (ashes) at 

the (wtiemities. 'Phe Yajaman of the caste 
makers pt'ijn to this and distrihutc's fdiuhnlas out 
of it in tile following orden* : — (lod, flnrn, 
Brahmins, King, i*epi‘(*sented by the village officials gaiicda 
and shanbhog, sdhr and ////iZc (/. c.,tlie bS phana and 0 
|)l)nna communities) Rhiimi lta(l(ii, that is, tho head of tho 
whole caste, Katbunano, /. c., sectional luaids, the Ka(l(lis 
and Yajnmans of the sections to which the |)artios belong, 
(he bride’s party including all hei* relatives and lastly to 
the rest of tho assembly. This order of [)r(‘C(Mlence is scni- 
piiloiisly observed and aiiy transgression is sure* to cause 
laiich annoyance and sometimes quarrel. 


They r(q)air to tlio bride’s liouse the next day and 
i'(‘liirn after a sojuiai of two or three days. A dinner is 
tluu) given in honour of the occasion to all tlu' g;ucsts. 
This is called and mar(n'tiH lie! ore 

lh(M*los(' of the month ou a certain day, some milk is 
pmirod ou the milk post ami aftm- th(' usual pnja. it is rtv 
moved aud thrown into a W(‘ll. 


The hrid(‘ prict) or tera varies betw('eii lls, (! and Uri.io piire 
l!s. 12. ^riiis amount go(\s to the girl’s father but he geii- 
‘ lally uses it for some jewel to bo givtm to tlu^ girl. A 
widower has to pay lls. 1 more as SniiU ILnhtu 
diat is, the other ivife’s money) and has invariably to give 
jewels to tin* girl. It is m^t easy to estimate tlw' 

‘^vtirago marriage expenses which vary very largely ac- 
(‘'>i‘ding to tho limans of tlie parents and their d(\sire no! 
to 1)0 outdone by their neighbours. It is however k('pt 
'vithiu moderate limits especially in rural parts wluu'o ilie 
‘Host considerable item is the feeding of relatives and 
hiends. IMiero is no attoni[)t made towards seemring any 
•‘‘‘‘I notion of these (Expenses. 

When a girl is married as an infant, she nunaiiis in 
father’s house till she at. bains womanhood, alter which 
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coiisiirniiiutioTi oi* ]narrin;^-(^ fako.^ plnoo and she is sent n, 
lier hnshanfl’s In^nse to live Avitli him. During* th<‘ intervjil 
she visits the iinsl)nnd’s lionse onlv occasionally and go(‘v 
ba.ck with Iior [)arents. 

riihcrty. When a girl ailaiiis puhei'tv, sh(‘ is considcnuMl im])ni(‘ 

for ninc^ days and is not pcn initlcMl to ('nt(M* tln^ main honsr 
8he is kept in a slied in tin' oiitcn* yard nia-d(‘ "o\‘ grtM'ii 
l(‘:iv(‘s which are brought l)y h('r mat('rnal nncl(\ In tli. 
(‘N'cniiiuy^, sh(' is dr(‘^s(‘d in waslu'd cl(.)th('s snp])li('d (‘V(‘i*\ 
(hiV l)y tlm washerman, aini is S(‘ated on a ])lank in the 
])r(‘S('n(*(‘ of mai*ri(‘(l wofmm who rlins cch'brali' what is 
known as Os'mr to mai'k the (wa^nr. ^TIkw gi\e lici 
pr(‘S(‘nts of* Fniits and flow(M'S par'kaal in laa* gaiarnail 
;m(| sw(M‘t things to (‘at. 'To ward olT I In 
(‘\'ii s|)irils, an old bi-ooni stick and a winmnv and a slnn- 
ai'(‘ plac('d at the entrama* of tin* shed. 

1di(‘ oii'l j)ulls down th(‘ shed b(‘for(‘ Ian* bath on tin* 
t(‘nth day, aial th(‘ mat<aials ar(‘ leniovod by her mabaaial 
uncl(‘ aial burnt at a distance IVoin tht^ hons(‘. 

1’he (‘\p(‘ns(‘s ot tla' Oshjc c(‘reinonies for one day am 
l)orne l>y I la' inatcaaial nnch* if sla' ha|)p('ns to In* nnmai‘ri- 
(m 1 ; if marri(‘d, tla' irdbi matiMii of tla' (^v(‘iit is vS(‘nl to tin 
hnsband’s hons(‘ through tla' wasla'rman, and oia' of tin* 
iia'mix'rs of t/lait family (*ona‘s ov'er and p(‘rforms tla' (*shf<‘ 
for tla* girl for oia' day. Olla'i* i(‘lativ(*s may similarly 
t la'at her for any mimla'r of nights 

\Vh(‘r(‘ marriag(‘ tak(‘s place' aft(‘r piiln'rly, tla' con])li‘ 
are brought tom'tla'ron tla^list day withonl any fiirthn 
(‘(‘iM'mony. Ibii. in sona* plaices tla' consummation is put 
off SOUK' t ina', on account of Ma' Ix'lii'flhal a child should 
not be born within a y(‘arof tla* marriage. W' laua* t la* g ii ! 
has alr('ady b('('n marric'd, tiiey li\ a day foi* tin* consmn- 
Illation of tin* marriage* soon aft(*i‘ la*r attaining piila'il.y. 

When tla* girl In first S(‘nt. to la'r hiishaiafs house*, sin 
is |)( e'se'iitcd with clothes or jewe'Is by la'i* Fatla*rand tli*' 
husband give's a dinne'r to her motla'i* and ot.la'rs that ae 
e'e^mpany he'i*. 

Widow If i*^ consi(le*re*(l that e*V(*n child widows slaiiild not 

i*omarr\\ Hut a widenv may live* in concubinage* with a 
man of la'r own caste*, and tlioiigh he* issue* are* re*st ricte'd 
to marriage* only \vilh oth(*rs of the same* class, she and hei 
ciiildre'ii are* not eh'nieel Ida* privih'ge* of e'ating tog('tla*i. 
and she may cook food for the castemen on tdl occasions. 



I'he Iinsbaiid may give up his wife for her nnchastity, Divorce. 
:uul the wife lier husband for habitual ill-tr(\ntnient and 
loss of east(>. A divorced woman may not marry 

aoj^in, but is allowed to live in concubinage^ willi a man of 
li(*r caste*. Aelultory ein the part of a weiman with a man 
of the same caste is condom*el by subjecting her to jiay a 
fine' to the caster anel levying a similar line fi-oni her |)ara- 
iiioiir. The husband may then take her back into his 
liouse^ if he is so disiiose'd. Otluu'wise' she may live witli 
li(U- [Kiramour. ft is said tliat a man eloping witli anotlior's 
\\ \{o has to [)ay the^ marriage ev\[)emses of t.he latter, though 
of late, the rule' is not being enforced. If an iininai*ri('el 
girl be*e*e)m(*s pregnant or is found to have* bi en in the' keeji- 
iiig (d* a mail of the' same caste', either hen* iiniiin will be' 
formally recogiiise'd by the^ caste council or she will live as 
a coneubiiK* of the* man. In (jithe'r case, wvv cliildren Avill 

ih'ift into a. separate* styleel Hei ilrr^adhf or 

mixed scctieiu. 

The jiractice^ of niai*rying girls to trees or swords or 
1 he dedicating of tlie'in in the temph's doe's not ejbtain in 
(his caste'. 

The eonimon me)ele eif elisposing e)f t he* ele'ad is bni'ial, De'.'^Mi e'e'n?- 
though ei*(‘ination is rc^sortoel t.e) by se)nie‘ persons e>r late. As laonlc's- 
soe)n as eleatli takes |)lac*e, a ImleniUija wlio shonlel ])o pre-'se'iit. 
carries the inFe)i*mation re)und. Twei earthen pots, a new 
cloth ajiel materials Ibi* the^ bier are' procure'el from the' 
bazaar. A band of musicians are* e'ngaiged and Dasayyas 
also go with the body with tlieir shells anel edlien* se)iinding 
mstruinents. Some bnilel a nMuUajxi (eage‘) at e*e)nsielerabh‘ 
ex])(‘ns(‘ to (*ai*ry the body. The boely is elre'ssod in a new 
cloth witli a turban on the* head. (Crushed bede'l le'avcs 
and nuts a, re |)nt into its mouth. If the* de'c'cased be' a 
woman elying whi'ii her husband is alive', the^ beidv is 
pre)fuse'ly dex?orat('el with Heiwe'rs, turmeric, l'irnL‘aiit<t ^ (‘Ic. 

TIk^ bieu' is carried by femr mem, the* sem e)r tlie* chief 
mourne*r going with water in a new (‘arthen ])ot e>n tin* 
lelt sbouleh*!' and lire in the right hand. It was the* ens- 
lom fe)rmerly that one ol four beanu's, must be* a lloleya 
but this practice has almost goiu^ out of use', 
th(i Ihilr.iiKKjd wow attending to tlio digging of the' grave' 

«‘onl walking in frenit of the funeral ])i*0(H‘Ssion. As iliey 
pass alemg, lietel leave's anel frie'd rie*e are‘ tlirown on the 
<*orps(^ anel guns are* lireel. While* mielway to the* gi*ave'- 
yard, the ce>rpso is ke^pt on the? groiinel, and tin* son ge)iitg 
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round it tliroo tiinos tliroAvs sonie cooked I'ice at the liead 
of th(^ l)ody. After layinp^ down the corpse ut tlie Iniriid 
plac(‘, tlu* sons and other near relations ])ut some rice into 
the mouth and eyes. Tlio sons o-et shaved. After bein|^ 
carried round tla^ grave thre(^ times, tlu' body is lowei'od into 
th(^ |)il a!)d deposited on a))lantain leaf, Avith tlie head to tla* 
south. In a coriuu* of the winding sluM't sonu' rice is ti(Ml 
and a |)i('ce of tliis cloth is torn and (brown out, and t la- 
pit is lillfd up, sona^ twigs of a thorny |)lant known a> 
cliifvtrhinid ])Iumbage /elanica) being ])lace(l 

iK^ar the top to priM'cnt dogs and jackals digging up tin- 
grav(\ tV)ur (piartca* anna pic'ces aie k(‘pt at the four 
coriHu-s and a stone slab is iiisertcal aX tlie side of the IhuuI. 
Som(‘ doll's of money and grain ari' givi'n to jioor ])ersons 
who may l)e foinid at thi' place. MMm son goes round t la- 
grave t.lirei' timi's with an (‘a.rtlu'n pot tilled with water 
on his shoulder a,nd a firi'-brand in the hand. At tJu' I'nd 
of (‘V('i*y turn a holi^ is madi' iii I he |)()l by somi' oni' with 
a stoni'. ^riie lta/riu<(<f(f. goes with a. (‘owdung cake in hi> 
luual and holds it al the head a.nd the four eorni'i’s of (hi- 
grave', while? iJie? son a.|)plie‘s his fire!)i*anel to il in esaedi 
plae'ey At the end of the tliii*el turn, the' son tJirows away 
the' uppi'i* half of t h(' ])e)t, a,nd ke.'('ps the* lowe'i* haJ f wil li 
the' wab'i* in it ni'aii* the he‘ael anel |)uts out' the iiii' in the' 
faggot l)y |)lunging it, in t'he> water. The Inilt'iiunfa ke'i'jis 
I he coweinng cake then’ e on which a lliree'-pie |)ie.‘Ce‘ is threevii 
as his fee', d'la^ whole' party then I'l'pair to a river en 
la]d< wiiliout looking hack wai*els. ^Hie' c(>rpse' lie-ai’eu's and 
(he son |)limge' t lu'inse'ha s in wate'i* anel go home* willioiit 
e'veui I wringing I hear we't elotlu's. anel tlii' ot heu's oidy wash 
liamls and feed, ddu' frie'iids anel n‘lati\ e-s ha\'e‘ to se*e a 
light isi'pt burning on the sj)!)! whe're' the' eicce-useal ewpireal 
be'foi*!' th<‘\ rcMirn to the'ir house s. 

A small she-el is put n]) on tlie grave, ami some time'-; 
a ligiire' to re'pre'sent the ele'Ce'ascd is elrawn on llu' grouml 
the're. The' edtic'f mourners anel the' be'arers of the' he'arsi' 
willitlu' h((l(’iini(f i go ilie're on the' thii el elay, carrying 
with llie'iii so!ne' ri(*/e^ anel ve'ged.ables coe)ke'el toged lu'i* in 

'riie* coniiuon almse* tliiU i-. 

1li(‘ plant rJiil nt III it'll \>o tlirowai on umi* I’acc (Icrive-s its im*aiiiu^- ri'(nii 
t liis |)i actici*. 

r ()!i accp'inl nf t liis associ.n il is pi)nsi(t*re-(l inanspicipiis ic 
ppiiu- Milt p 1' llic tafli room alttM' without wipinu' t hr wairr on 

tin' hoJ\ w il h a clot li , 





one voss(^l. TNijji is oFferc'd to Mu* dcooiised, inci'iise burnt 
and food planed on a plantaan l(*a,f. Part ol lids is 
to the halcina(i(f who iiinst eat it, and tlie rest thrown to 
t.he crows. On their rotmai lionu*, the shoulders ol’ the 
bearers are touched with ghee and milk, and all ol' them 
l)a.the bcTore taking Food. On the (d(*venth <lay, all batlu* 
in the iporning. A P»raJimin piircShit is invited to pnriFy 
the houses (by Pniunih^i). Ida* old earthen pots in tin* 
lionsii used for cooking a.re thrown out and new on(‘S 
are snbstitnt (ul Foi* tJiem. A kala.’.a is s(*t up in tJie niiddh* 
oF tluj h()iis(^ aaid is worshi])p(‘d with olTc'rings oF lu'w 
cloths and ra-w rice (A>V/c Tlu* Hrahmin pnrbhit. rc- 

peats mantras and makes the chief moinau*!* offer libations 
of wab'r Some |)reseids arc* made to 

ib’ahmnis according to the nu'ans of tin* family, of such 
a,i'ti(*h*s as an umb!*('ll:.j, a pa.ii of shot's, a cow, ra,w provi- 
sions and inont'v. 1 he olijc'ct of some of t-Iuesi* gilts is to 
ensure that similar con /(‘iiiences may be providial for tin* 
ghost of the d(‘|)art(‘d on its jonriu'y. \\> is believed that a 
cow eiiablc's him to cross the river of lire by holding <>n to 
its tad. 

In tJu* evening t in* monrm'rs go to ii t(‘mpl(' and get 
pU|a j.)i‘rform(‘d to g(‘t. tJu* gate* of luai.vi*n opiau'd for tin*. 
d(‘pa,rtt'd soul ; aaid tJuna* is a g(*n(‘ral diniu*!* givcai to their 
casteimm on tlu'ir r(*tairn, Thi* lu'xt day, sonu* near rela- 
j ion of tlu.^ child* mourner, such a,s a mat i'riial iiiich* or lat her- 
in-hnv, present him with a lU'w tnrbaai, t>o mark tlu* close, 
of the Funeral cen'inonies. 

Tlu* period of iST/e/re (death jiollution) is ti'ii days lor 
the uearc'i* a,ud tlu'ce days for the more distant, 'ignati's. 
It. is only three days for the d(*ath of a cJiild or an unmar- 
ried jierson. Only a bath is suirn*i(*nt for a daiight;er’s son. 

Morasii Okkaligas do not [)(*rform yearly ISi'inldhas, 
t'xcept some of them who having risen in the world Iniva? 
ado|)ted the custom of obstn*ving the anni vm'saries of tin* 
deal-hs of tlieir paremts. On such occasions, a kalasa is set, 
up and puja ofbn'ed with th(3 help of a Pra-hmin pnrbhit. 
V,u: son offi'rs libations of waiter in tlu* n inu.^ of tlu* 
deeeast'd, and |)resents Brahmins with v,v\v provisions and 
moiKiV. After this, tlu* peojih^ at homee.ook tlu'ii* food and 
partake of it in tlu* conijiany of smm* iuvit(*d giu*sts of 
their own caste. 

Till*. Mahalaya eoreimmy is howevt*!* very gmierally 
observed in honour of the general l)ody of deceased 



ancestors. They also niako puja to ancestors on the new 
year’s clay aiicl tlio (Jauri least. On such (lays, sonie 
I'esort to tlu,' linrial ground and burn incense before^ tlu' 
toiiibs of tlieir ancestors and aj)ply saiidal [aiste and offer 
cxjcjoanuts before the stones. I^icy have only one meal tlial 
day in tlie (evening. 

They \vorshi|j Siva, generally under the aj)|jeHation uf 
lihaiivdevaru also known as Bandidevaiai, that is tlui can 
god. The C'hiel' phu^e of this denty is Siti Betta, a hill in 
the Veiuagal hobli of the Kolar Taluk, and there is also a 
tempki in (Judanuirlahalli in the Cliintajuani 'J’aluk. In 
the latter place, the image of lihairava is a round shapeless 
stone partly bui ic^d in the ground and a rude country cart is 
preserved as tile one in which the god was originally brought 
away. 1die [)rinci[)al temple is siii ronnded by a numln*]* 
of small templets. In front of the main temple is a smallei* 
one in which a stone is worshi|)[)ed under the name of 
Chiparlu(-i^^^^‘> 2 ^'^). When the Baiicli-dcvarii is W()ishipped,the 
goats and sheep sacriliccMl to it are all dejiosited nc?ar tliis 
god. (dose to tlii*s is a temple dedicated to the spirit of an 
unmarried gii*! of t he (*ast(5 calk'd kyru-l)ayyainina(^‘'^’ 2 ^^':«'v^^^^^ j 
wlio was shut up ill a granary hy her brc>thor in a tit of 
anger and was starvcul to death. Thei'c^ are also temples; 
dedicated to tlu' spirits of jnalc's dying mirmirried, nndor 
the names of Iragarln 

^I'lu! celeiirat ion of the fc'ast of llosadevaru 
new god) by womc'ii is a uni(|ne institution of tliis caste'. 
Some ol)siM*ve this only onci* a yu'ar at l)i])ava]i, while 
others also celebj-atcit at the Yugiidi. No marriecl woman 
is allowed to eat of the fruit of anv liarvest till slic 
has porformc'd this [iiija for the y(?ar; and after [lorbjrniing 
it, slu^ is proclndc'd from eating oi* drinking at the hands uf 
those who have not similarly sanctified tlieniselves. For 
this it is t.'ssential that all the agnate families must join in 
the common worshij), and those wlio do not for any reason 
join it are said to diviile their I losadevarn 

;ui(l eannot afterwards join together in the [)er- 
formance^ of this or any otlier common worshi]), sucli as 
Bandidcvarii. As such separation is considered rathei* to 
he avoided, they generally manage to congregate together 
on these occasions often at considerable irconvenieiice. In 
such celebi’atioiis, tliu elder woman should always have 
priority over younger members. 



As re^-ards tlie oriijiii of thu custom, om* account says 
that, this Cvn cmonv was oi*ioinally o1)sim’vc I bv the Redas 
Slid that lii(‘y sold the rii»*ht ot cclcl)i*atin<>' it to tin* Moi asus 
ill u\(‘]ianoo lo;* some oTain. Auothoi* account islliata. 
Komati after /^^/>n.sin Rtmares u^ot as a boon a |)hiloso])h(‘r’s 
stone which eon vert(‘d ev(‘i*ythin<>‘ in contact witli it. int,u 
o’old. While on hi s way loins place, lu‘ IuiUimI in a Morasu 
tikkalu’s house and hani»in^ the buiidh} of his thinf>'s fi'om 
the root ol tla* house went near a. well to cook his food. 
IMui rod with wliicdi the women weia* poundini;* rice ha]‘- 
pened t.o touch the stone and became i^old. '1 be dis- 
covery I'oiisod the cupidity of the master of the honsi', who 
purloined the iiiiracuious stone and set Ihv. to the honsi' to 
deceive its owner. The latter conid not survive' his loss 
and ea.-'t himself into the Haines. As his i>‘host which of 
course became awa-ri' of the fraud, bei^an to molest the 
fa,mily of tlu' (Jiiof, t.lu'y vowed to make [ulja l.o the 
spirit tlunuudortli as a new iL>od. 

The feast- is la'lebratod in connection witii t,h(^ harvest 
I'ither of the lirst ei'op in the year, (al- lunv yi'ar tifnoj or 
also of the second ci’op in Kiirtika. (l)i|)ava!i). Tliai^ was 
probably its (jrii»iii and iJio other storic's were invented to 
account for it after its mea,nin!L>- liecame ol)scnriHl. 

ddic eeroniony takes [ilaee on two days beginnini>* ml her 
on a- Friday or Hatiirday. The wommi fast till the even in;.!; 
and then W()i‘slii|) a Ldhtxa set np in a I'oom orrei inL** 
halls of meal caihnl iaiahUtn This should be 

made of t.he Houi* of rieii of the new crop mixi'd with 
j :iL'\i>'ory. A sweet dish is pre]ririMl liy cooking’ rice, milk 
ami ja,L>i»'ury together and ke[)t in the liuly vi'ssel 
and oftei'od beloro the I'ahtsd and eat(*n by all the women 
logetiier. 1 hey liave to keep a vii^'il on that niL>‘ht. 

Farly in th(' next morning, tlio male memliers in the 
bunily go to the fields and saei dice sheep tliere, making 
it siaiid on a bi'd of margosa leave-^ which an* scatti'rcd 
over the Held and the standing crops, the men shouting out 
rigieatedly Kn-hali that is, take the sacrifice. The 

women placing the h'dijini in tiie sacred dish ^ carry 

it in state, walking on cloth sjircad along tlu^ way, lo a 
shed eroctotl outside the* village under a 7w//;/nr// plant 
(cassia auriculata). Three small stones set up therein re[)re- 
seiit the deity before which the /.;n/n.vf/ is placed j^nd liglits 
burnt ill Imrners of tamhUtti Hour. TMiey cook rice and some 
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piilso in a ])()t. calli^l hiUnniaclll'c fniilk-pot) and 

inaku a paste (callmfi; this pallya out of sonio grains of 

rioo, ragi and otli( 3 r cereals taken out of fresli (‘ars. Thesr 
artiel(\s are \vorsliip[)C(l by the women witli Howers, incense 
etc. Then tlie eldest of tl)om keeps tiu' Lrilasa, the light. 
a.nd tlie paste in tln^ dish {Irdnifulft Inuirfe) and carrying i| 

on to liej* liead turns towards the sun and '^'bouiis saying 
«« 

” (The Old has gone ; the New is in. \Vhate\('r 
our faults, condone tlieni, condone them, 0 new god !) Then 
sh(^ passes tlic dish on to other women in order of age a, ml 
they repeat the proceeding. On tlieir return liome, tliey plam 
the sweet flour of the lam])S in the milk“[)ot with [dantain,^ 
mixed and deposit it on a loft. 'I hen all the women sit in a 
row on a kainbli spn^ad in tlu^ yard of the lionse and IJk- 
eldest of tlu^m applic'S a little of the [)aste to her for(‘- 

hea-d and eats a. little as prasada and similai'ly marks the for('- 
head of other women in order. The confection pieservid 
in the milk pot is then distiabnted to all pai'ticipatoi > 
in th6 ceremony. 

Por some days after this iJiese women (^onsidei* them-’ 
S(Hvestoo holy to have any dealings which may expose t-hein 
to contact with lower castes, like Madigas and Holeyas. 

They worsliip in all the Hindu temples, including thosr 
of village deities and tree spii*its. Some ai’c Vaishna,vii> 
who get marked with Sankha and (!hakra ha,ving (uthei- 
Srivaishnava Rrahmin or Satani ])ricsts. 

Tdiere is a shrine at Vanarasi near Kolar largely 
resorted to as a. ])lac() of [)ilgrimag(' by this caslr. 
A man of the Vadda caste who resided in a Morasii Okka- 
liga village as an ascetic once did great sm'vice to them in 
routing their (‘iieinies but he was treaclunnusly attacked 
and mortally woniuh'd while retui'ning from the fra\. 
His two married sist(‘rs who had been living with him als(.» 
died along w ith him. x\ccordingto his deathbed request, tin' 
grateful Okkaligas built a. temple in his name and deifich 
him. An annual fair is hold here for fifteen days at- 
wdiieh many eatth' are brought for sale. 

They have beliefs in omens and otlier similar su[)ersli- 
tions common to such classes. Wheiiovcu’ necessary, tin y 

' It. is thiii ill souit* [>lfK*.es wlion. tho women iiuike 

l)o\vs styleil Hosadi vara vwk/iHtjnhf rl^o) tliey olnl Ii» 

tliemsolves solely in kamlijies (eoarse woollen blankets). 



swear on tlieiv family iifods to attest totlioir spt'akiiiir truth 
in their caste assemblies. 

Morasii Okkalig'as arc a caste ra,tlier lnf»h in the social *S(H‘ial 
scale. ' ‘ Stntus. 

They o’(‘iierally (‘inploy lirahmins as jmrhhifs liwd some 
also respect liiiii>ayet |)riests or Jani^amas to whom they 
oI’Umi m!ike presimts oF rice ami othia* provisions. Thosi' ot* 
the Morasus who arc^ Tirtmduunlluii is enW Sataiiis to coiidnct 
Funeral ceicmionies, the Brahmins b(‘in<>' riMjniied only 
t(^ piiriFy the house by Puit/fdInL Th(‘y also invite Dasay- 
yas for Mane Seve 

Mxcept in extreme cases, such as, joinini;* other lower 
castes, persons who have lost their caste, may be reaxbnitied 
alter propiu* /avo/'/.s-r/oV/u, which consists oF paying a line* 
im|)osed by tlu' caste panchayel, i>ivin<>* a dinmu', and 
i>’etlin<'‘ t!H‘ tongue slightly bramh'd with a i)iece of gold. 

Tlu'V eat meat-, shei^p, goats, Hsh, rabbits and Fowls 
b(Mng allowa'd. Some of them have m.) objection to pork but 
the more orthodox practice' is to (‘schew it. 'I’hey rai’ely 
indulge in drink though the pra(‘tice is not absolutely 
prohibited. Kurubas and otlu'r classes mix with this casi,e 
in eating. The women as noticed already, are stricter in 
observing resti’ictioiis against dining with oblu'rs wlio have 
not nudei’goiie the ceremonies oF oFFeriug up the fingers 
and woi’shipping the f/e.svn/eno’//. Such oxchisive rules, it 
may be obsc'rved, arc now gr(*atly rehixed e^specially in 
larger towujs. 

They follow tlu' Hindu law of iidieritauce, I'lielnluTitaucj- 
yinmgest sou lias, it is said, the ])rivilege oF selecting his 
share Krst a,t a partition ; and in semie cases, the eldest son 
is given a specially extra share as a matteu’ oF (mstomary 
concession. The illdUnu son-in-law is entitled to a share 
equal to that of his lirother-iii-laAv. An unmarried brother 
gets his mai'i'iage exjienses in addition to his share of the 
[)ro[)erty. And if there ho sisters to l)<> married, some 
amount is set apart for their imirriagos and is given to the 
charge of the [lerson who undertakes to he the guardian of 
t»he girls. Female children arii not entitled, as a matter of 
right, to any share, but a destitute and a widowed sistei* is 
gmierally given some share in the ancestral pi'opertv. Jn 
Fact, on account of the extrenne utility of the woi*king hands, a 
cliildlcss and widowed sister or daughter is lii'ought to her 
inirenFs house and very often she becomes tlu^ mistri'ss of the 
family, much to the annoyance of the daiight('r-iu-law. 
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Oo.cupMtion. A,irri(.*ii]tur(‘ iis (lio ])(M*8in< of tlio iL>*roiit bulk of fliis 
mifjoi'tiint cjistc, tliuiigli a few liavc taken lo otlun' walks of 
lif(5 siK.'li ns contp.icts, moiicv leiidino* jui.l (jovcni- 

naniL service. They liave houses Iniilt to suit, theii* ikhmU 
as a.^riGulturist.s, having- acoonniKjdatioii foi* cat! le yenei'allv 
ill th(j iriaiu huiidin^t;- and with granaries and backyards a,u 
t idled. The seed grain is preservi'd in j)ad<ages known as 
mnrh> neatly made of tavisted straw, liagi isgeneralb 

preservcal in di*y pits known as in Kannada 

aaid ' ,) in 'rdugu whicli are excavated either in 

their own yards or in a common village site, 'The grain 
keeps well for years in such pits.’'*' 

The iMorasu Okkaligas ha\e a wc;!! dedined caste orga- 
coii-^tifio nisation. ddi(‘ wdiole (*ast(‘ is divided into sepai'ate group.^ 
litai. known a-s eaxdi of them being 

jiresided over by a. heailman called ^bijainan or (hnido, 
Scv(‘ral katUbnanes form a VnV///, nanining a division of I1 m> 
count i‘V, and at the head of each Xadu is (biuda calk'd 
Mfirin Several such JSadus form a Dr^oi or count r\ 

|)l’(.\sid(.'d ovi.'i’ by a. Df^sdi/l (Inifr/u or nhfhni iitinrld. Thi'rr 
an.' t-wo such IJesayi or lihnmi (iand as, om. at ihi^ lieail o) 
iIk^ Telugu Section aaid the otiua' at the head of tlu'. Kan 
nada Se(*tioii, the hea(l-(|uart(‘rs of the latter being Mudn- 
vadc in the Kolar d'aluk. 

The tribal (lis|)iites are, in the Hrst instance, (aKpiin'il 
into and settled by the Ivattemane Nbijaman, but when I lie 
latter finds tlu'in to hd of a serious iiatnn', In* rob'rs I hem 
to the Nadu (iauda. dbie Desayi Gauda oi* tluj J3hiiiiii 
Gauda has tlie final a])pelhit(' authority. Sonu'times the iv- 
prosentatives of tlu.* lattei* who are (utlu'r tiu'ir agiiatr s or 
agents decide the' imiiortant (picstions submittcal to llicii 
(lecisimi. 'Fhesc otticos arc hei’editary and descend in tin' 
male line. 

On all the inniortani occasions, such as, man*iage. 
fnnci*als, the pri'senco of (.'ithcr headman of the caste or hi 
]'e[n*esentativo is necessary. During mari'iages, he acts a 
th(^ mastcrof the ceremonies and conduets them accoi’ding 
to proscribed form. They liave not a separate man to art 
as the beadle or stwvant of the caste. Whenever there e 
necessity for such a person they ap[)oint one from aiuona 
them to do the functions. Tdiey have llalemagas (Moras'i 
Holcyas) who carry information regarding the caste iner t - 

j.y>ra iimrt.' iletailud ili-coiiiit of agricidUiral matters, soc notes ap[»eii(le(< 
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etc. .As romiinoratiou for tlioir troiil)Io the cjivsto lu'ads 
are alvvays i»*iN’eii (.rx'ira hi uthfiliis and some pri'scmts. Tlio 
llalenia^-a also g(‘ts liis I'eward, either in money or in kind 
and so?ne eloth. 

The Morasu ()klvaliL»a.s are a thrirty, sohia* eastt' and Miscullaiio- 
toian an Hn[)ortanl, aaid risinj^ class. There is nothiiii** 

|)e(*nliar in tlnhi* dress, nor are (hm-t' any ganii's |)(a*nli;ir to 
I he e.isim 1'heir woimm are hardy and h(‘l|) nu'n in 
the ont-door work. Mdiey get ocmI IVoni the agi?s of ten 
to t Wi‘nty-Hve a.nd hlaeken tlnar Ici'lli after the birth of a. 
ehild. 



APLMINDIX A. 


Note 1 . 

AoiMirLIlIUM. ImIMJI.MI'INTS. 

IMh,' ploughs li;iV(‘ iron slniros in I\ann;u4;i, ' in 

'l\‘luiLrnj lixed on logsof Jali or Inibool wood, t liron^li n riiiL’ 
irnlioddod in tJio ond. Tliosi' list'd for dry lands ai-e ahonl. 
or 2.^ feet in leniL*ili and tor vv(*t lands about a foot and a liall, 
Idle [lole is inserted tlirongli a Ivile in the tliie.ker end of t in 
loi», and tlie yoke is tied to it with a rope inadtJ of eitlau’ raw 
hide or coooanut or aloe fibre (tailed a ni'mi 1die knot 

is sometimes tightened with a wooden toiirnitpiet called knu- 
atfui ^ d'o steady the |)lono‘h and to prc'ss ili in ib 

liassa^i^e, an nprio-ht stick with a handle is fixed to the end of 
the lono’ pole after it passes t1iroiii»‘h the lu'ad of the plouL;L. 
This is called inMi 

d\) rtmiove tlu' weeds and o*rass npi'ooted in |)]ouohii)n. 
a harrow' is drawn ovt'i* tlu^ lii'lds titul t.o llir 
yok (3 with a pair of liamboo pol(?s brought^ together at it. 
(M'litrc^ Tlie haiTOW is a log about live feet in lengtli 
furnished with twelve ti'eth of strong wood or iron and i- 
of course drawm crosswdsi^ over the ground, ddu' heaps ol 
refu.-(‘ (H)ll('cted together are burnt in tlu^ held. The saiir 
log with the teeth tu]*ned upwaa*ds is drawn over tlu' lieM 
to level it, a man standing on the log to add w'cight to it. 

Wlien ragi or other small grain is to be sowni, tlrw 
use a seed drill calhul L'urhjr (=5^J®or^) in Kannada and 
in TcUigu. This is similar to tlu^ hai*row in 
appc'araiice, but twadve hollow reeds, each about three fcni 
in length, are fixed to it and they 'dw. all inserted into ;i 
cup at the top in wdiich the seed grain is placed. As tin 
log is dra.wii over the ground, the seed cup is repleiiislu d 
l)y a man wdio w'alks behind it. To sow lines of 
such as ((i'di’c or {ofjari (hallar or ])igeon-[)ea) aiiotJirf 
S(‘ed drill with a single reed is tacked on to the Larger se( d 
drill, ddie work of putting in the seed with these iiistrn- 
meiits requir(\s consideralile skill. 

When the cro|) is six or seven inches liigh an iiistni- 
mmit called httufc n. hoe with tlirec? or four teeth, 

])assed over it once or twice to thin out the crop and t'' 
stir the soil near the roots of the seedlings. 
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Wlion a Wiii field is plonolied in puddle n log of wood 
, kan. inant Tt'l. n*(fnfi is drawn ei'osswise over it 
to l(‘vel the miry soil. 

Among the other implements of husl)andary in coirt- 
inon use may be mniied the nhunafif or \\\c 

|)iek-axe jtiid iJu* siekle . fn addition, 

tlnyv have ti s]) 0 (*ial hot', with font* teeth to stir up tlu' 
injniure in the nrauuro pits. Mostof the raiyatsown all tlu'st' 
iinph'iiumts, which are not expensive'. Tlu'y are crude in 
ap|)(>aranco, but secuii b) be effective for the sim[)Ie methods 
of husbandary practised. Generally there is a smith a-iid 
a ('ar|)onter in most villages who can make' and mend them 
wla'uevor needed. The see^l drill (kuia'ge) is tlu' oidy 
f'omplieaied instruiiu'iit beyond the rc'aeli of the ])Ooi*('r 
raiyats, but it is usually bori'owed from sonu' kimlly dis- 
posi'd m'ighluuir. 


Noh' 2. 

Ihnoons or rAJXs, 

Th(' whoh' y('ar is, nc^eoi’ding to theraiyat’s ealendar, 
(livi(l(‘d into t W('nly-S('V(‘n parts nanuMl afte'r as many Nak- 
-liatras or h(‘avenly bo<lics. 'riu'so divisions are known 
nopularly as nhth' in Kannada and harli ( o,. 

^ ill T'dugu, (‘a(di nn'aniipg rain. Kaeh rain is 
iiLiain ilivided into four (jiiai'te'rs styleul i.ihhix 
nr l'('('t.. Th('S(' 'll or rains are' again paret'lhxl 

niii- info (wo grou|)s (-alh'd unfinjiini or tx-trly 

I'.iins and hluifiirn ('2»on?)djj oj* late'i* rains. 1di(' foiam'r 
hegin with tlu' Uevati rain ( A pril) and end wil.h Midgasira 
lain (about June'). If \\\i^ muvgdni rains fall rognlaidy, 
ili(> agriemlt iiral prospects are* very gex)d, as imcst of 
di(' chi(d‘ crops an* them sown. Krom Pnrvasliadha to 
I llaiiibhadra (D(x;(mi!)('r to Kebrnary), the* rains are* said 
tn be in inembation and it slu)uld be* cloudy t-luai but 

diould not. rain. If it doe's, it is be'Iieve'd to be an abortion, 
\Giich is sm'c to biang on a failure of the late'r rains. 

hJach Na.kshatra ])eriod of the rains lasts, ]*oiighly 
d"‘5d\ing, two W('.(‘ks and nearly ce>rrcs|)()iids to tlu* pe'riods 
'laiiKxl against the'in ace'oi'ding !e) tlie Knglish eah'ndai’. 
Ih'vati and Asvini eov(*r ( he^ wholes monl.h of Api il ; Hha- 
*‘‘*Ni and Kritlika last up to about the* end ed* May ; Itoliini 
‘‘id Margasira till tii<* third wexd^ of Julies, whem Aridra 
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begins. Tlie latter and llie following two rains, viz., 
Pnnarvasu and Pnshyami, oxteinl up to about the first week 
of Augiisl'. Aslesha and the succeeding three rains Magha, 
Pubba and Uttara, cover the rain ])eriod till about the end 
of Se[)tcrnber. Ilasta, Clutta and 8vati fall in the follow- 
ing five weeks ending with the first w^eekof N()vo!n])er, tin* 
other three weeks of November and the whole of Deoembei' 
being taken up by the rains Visakha, Anuriidha, dyeshtlui 
and Muhi. The iiicubation [»eriod commences about tiic 
l)('irinninir of Januarv and lasts till lluMuidof Marcli. 

'rh(^ knowdodge and the beliefs of raiyats about 1 Ik^ 
relations of these periods to agricultural operations are em- 
bodied in va.7*ious short sayings and proverbs. It will \u^ 
eonvenient to begin with Revati, which is the last of th(‘ 
Nakshatras, as rains generally cominonee then. The rain 
falling under this Nakshatra is not of any use, and is ratluu’ 
])i‘(ijudicial to tin' thn'shing of ragi, as tlie grain will not 
get clean. 

Asvini is said to be harmful to the fimit of arecanuts 
and cocoanuts, and if paddy is irrigated fi'om tanks filling 
in this rain, the ci’op, it is Ixdieved, will be diseasotl and will 
yield a poor return. Asvini desti'oys everytliing 

During Bharani, [ploughing operations are begun, and 
in some places, minor cro])s such as navane, ha? aka (inilh'lj 
oi* giiigelly are sown in the fields so tliat {inothei* crop may 
1)0 taken after ihest' are harvesteil/^'^ It is believed tlrat st'cds 
])ut in this rain are immune from attacks of disinise, and 
yi(?ld a good crop. Earth pros])(‘rs if IMiaraiii rains 

If rains do not fall till Krittiko, pooplo will suHVi* 
want C esdd wscOicoi^ 

During lldhini fields arc' ploughed and k('pt ready, 
hut the seed should bv no jui'ans b(' i)ut in, for tin*, yiclh 
will 1 )(' scan tv, f ^ h ^ ^ -• . 

ir sown in Uohini, there will not bo even one niortiirfnl "I 
psKhly). 

In Mrigasira, popularly known as tninchini (cwg-O'o) in 
'I’oliijfii, nroniul is prepared and minor crops raised. 

Aridia is said to Ix' ffond for sowing; all kinds <'l 
i!;r:iin. Tf the rain bof^ins in the ni^ht time, it is a jjnnil 

Till’ test liiiids Hi'c in'v<‘r sitwii with any H'Oiin in this I'aiii. Siii'h 
lands a IV pivpaivd and reserved for ini])ort}inl erops, such as ragi. 
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sign, butero}3S do not thrive if it l)egins dnrivig tlio day. If 
the re is thnndei’ in tlio tii'st three quarters (padas) and none 
in the fourth, the I’ains during the following six nakshati*a 
pei'iods will suffer. I f < lie reverse is the ease, it is a «JOod sign 
for the following i*ai]is. Tlinnder, l)reaking in tin' fourth 
(juarter, will nullify tin' evil offeet of thnndei' in the first 
tlir(‘e (ps\rt(‘rs. If the 

Aridi'a rain thunders, six following rains will not fall). On 
tin' whoh' theiairis under this sign ai'o gr('a,tly ap})reciat(‘(k 
as ('ontribui ing to a plentiful Imiwest 

runarvasn and lhisli3'a]ni, styled po])ularly (diinna Phsi 
and lY'dda lYisi in n^elngn and (Jhik- 

kavusi and Doddaviisi in Kannada, at'(^ 

als:> r('gard('das tiinel\^ for sowing vagi and other dry (*ro|)S. 

lit Asleslia, popularly known as Asale seeds niav 

be sown, but tin' crop is uneertain owing to lat(uiess ol the 
season, (hops tlien sown ar(' said to be liable to insc'ct pests. 

Magha is coiisidcnod a fitful rain, raining (‘itlu'r V(‘ry 
hard, oi‘ failing altogether (e^cct(5 5307^ Magha 

if it eonu'S, a-n oin'iny if it fails). 

During Pubba (u* IInl)l)e if winds ar(^ high, it is said 
that, paddy crop turns red and d('t('riorates. It tlu'ie should 
!)(' exci'ssive rain, tin' standing ('rops suffi'r. hdie skies ari* 
ult('n overeast, but tin' laiu isg('uera!ly sca^uty. Kv('ii asjiar- 
I'ow’s wings, it is said, will not g(‘t un)i>t ti’Oiu showers ol 
this 

do not sow nnvlJiiug in Hds ])('i*iod as it will not vi('ld any 

It, is Ix'tti'i' to sow a s(*(}r in liasta than a hnndreil se^ rs in 
Ihibba. 

hdie 1‘ains in Dttara and liasta raivdy fail, and the rai- 
vats luivt' great faith in tlu'ir n'gnlarity. ^rin'V are logaiMled 
as having givi'ii a soh'inn promise to tln^ raJyat to save liis 
crop. If IJttaia rain fails, a I’aiyat sliould be ]*ea.dy <0 fh‘(‘ 
wil.h his goods in a l)ask('t, ( y • o y ' qVj). II liasta 

fails ('ven a inothei* will be unabh* (nnwilling) to giv(' lood 
< 35 ^ ;5^c^oajoJ5> If there arc' 

winds in liasta, it is said to boa. ba.d sign, lor il the h'avc's 
sliak(' in liasta, not a drop will fall in (hdtta 

(diitta is consideianl to b(' titbd, and tin' rain lalls with- 
'Mit, any im'thod in (list labiition. It is eharaetc'rised as 
luring blind, and it is even said tliat. itrtiins chiefly during the 
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(lay, as at night it is afraid of breaking its neek l)y falling 
in a pit. If this rain follows tliaX of llasta without a break, 
it is believed that tlio I’ains will bo copious. If both these 
i*ains fail, it spcdls ruin for the raiyats, who tluni become as 
destitute as non-cidtivators. ^ ) in 

"^rcdugu afid in Kannada. 

In Svati, tlie downpoui* is geTjei*ally co^ltinuous^ drass 
grows phmtifully and this is believed to be the rain which 
conduces to tiu* ears oF <*orn hlling properly with jui(^n 
If this rain bills ])ro])erly, you may look for ears of corn 
(‘ven under a washerman’s slab 

rr“o^i6^). It rains (h'vilsin hwal i and on(‘ 

will not be allowed res[)it(‘ even to answer calls of naturi' 
(^orfdjs) Lightning is a sign of lieavv 

rain in Svati and even tin* sea trembles to sch' lig])tning with 
Svati rain, 

The wat(^r a.ffoi-ded by Visakha (corrupted into Asvf/’/ 
rain is l)eli(n'ed to b]‘ing liealtli ; and this is tlui last 
of t.he (‘opious rains, as clouds ar(‘ scanty t hereafbm ; 

<3^ f^jo^o I) 

Amiradha (corrupted into Aiinr<(rii — la’pcuis 
tlie crops Ix'lbro harv('st, and if it falls tlu' raiyat’s anxi(‘ty 
is a, t an end p.^o i 

(ero])) Ix'comes bis (»wn (C5?5j»^o-r\;io^ e0oCt5 ?3?3j7l80o-^i). 

Th(‘ rains of .bislitha and Mula. (‘onu' in low driz/de and 
create a dirty murky wc^atln’r 

It is luirmful to the pnlsc^s, it rare and lo/jnri, as 
ins(‘cts inultiply aftc*r this rain and Mowers ar(^ destroy(Ml. 

Witli them the rainy s(\‘ison practically closes, alnail 
the tinui of D'lpavaji feast, for you cannot discovc]- any raiii 
aftci* D'lpavaji (* ven searching witli a light x)r>:^> 

and it is as vain tocry Foi* lain afb r 
Dlpavali is gone, as to hope for gc'iod treatmemt as son-in-law 
in a. dec('as('d wife’s [larent/s house (^ex' ^ 

i) ^■)h 7^, X , ) 

m / 

They have so much faith in the ap]n‘opriaten(\ss oi 
particnlai sea.sons for particular crops, that it is rar(' to see 
any raiyat trying ('xpcM'iments with sowing after th(' [)r(>p<‘i' 
season For part icailar cro[) is past, yome later crop 
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sonic minor crop may bo put in as an altcnialivc to lottiin;* 
the field lie fallow altOi>'etliei*. 

d^he ai^ricultnral seasons are i*onii;!ily divided into two 
parts styled locally as Vaisaklui and Kai'tika 

=5^). As the [)lougiiin<:( operations are beo-uu witli tlie 
first rains, the aiJ’rienltin*al year beiL*‘ins praeti(?ally with the 
d'elugii !>few year, (Yiigadi — (in a certain day in 
tlio first week after ^'ngiidi all the raiyats in tlic village 
congregate in the ^7/'N;nfy/. or a temple, when t-lie Astrologer 
after offering pnjn to a e()[)y of the new calcnular, (‘xponnds 
lo them tiu) ])rospeets of th(‘ new year. Margosa h'avi's 
with jaggery powder, to convey the idea of the sweet and 
(he bitter being linked together in life, aj’e presentc'd as 
prasruht to the audieneo tti swallow. 

He tells thorn which of the rains may be e\p('cl(Ml to 
fall [‘egularly, the stat(‘ of the winds and the sunshine, 
the names of grains likely to lliriva* well, and which e|)idemi(‘. 
and other disi^ases are threatening to bi'eaJv out. d'lieii 
each man consults tJie astrologer as to his individual pros- 
|)cets, which are determined either l\y tin' star indicaU'd hy 
the Krst letter of his name or, if In.' keeps a. lu)ros<'ope, tin* 
star iindei* wliich he was horn. When all this i ; ov(‘i‘, t lc' 
lit'ad of the village, generally the pat(h, consults him al)oul 
the ausju'cious day for l)(\ginning tlu‘ agricultui'al opm'idioiis, 
the name of the person who may lead tln^ first plough, and 
the colour of the bullock to b(‘ yoked to it, the direc- 
tion with refenmee to the village in which ploughing has to 
1)0 bogiiii, and such othei* important [lari icnlars. as- 

trologer tiiids appi'opriato answers for till these (jneries 
from calculation, and is rewardiMl with pnrsents of gi’ain 
and sometimes money tind new cloths. 

On tlic day fixed, the ])('rson who 1ms to h(‘gin tJu', 
plougliing operations in the village', goes to tJio tein])le with 
the village elders, d'hc })h jari worshii)s the god tiiid sprink- 
les holy water on the mtin and his hulls and plough, ;i sheep 
being sometimes sacriliced. The nmn begins to plough and 
is followed 1)y others with other ploughs. They i)ass tin* 
ploughs over all the UukIs in the village, and thou (uijoy a. 
common feast styled that of Honneru or tlu^ golden 

plough. 

Bach family also begins ploughing with a |)uja, and at 
the time of first sowdng they hold a puja of tlio sowing im- 
plements called Kurigc-piije. 



WIkui cro]^s aro standiiig, Sidi-devani jg 

\vorslii[)pod to avoJ*l insect pests:. When they arc two or 
tlij'ee inches high, each i aiyat. in one of his fields builds a 
small abed out of green loaves and sots up seven small stones 
in it ill a row with another small stone in front to represent 
Munis vara. All the important members of the family, with 
the young boys, go tliei*e and offer on two plantaiu leaves 
eooked rice ami curds witli some condiments. A fowl is tlion 
killed and its blood is mixed with the food in one of the leaves, 
and is scattered over alt the fields belonging to the family. 
The rice on the other leaf is eaten ii]) by the boys and the 
remains of the fowl are taken home to be cooked and eaten 
l)y all the inmates. 

All the raiyais in a village join together and enjoy the 
picnic of Haste FongaJu during the Uasta rains. Small 
branches of Ankole ])lant (Ahaiigium hexapetalum — 
arc brought in large (juantities and vStuck in the fields in 
different places. Figures of the several agricultural im- 
plemimts are drawn with the ashes of the potter’s kiln, on 
the boundaries of the fiehls, in the paths and at the en- 
trance of the villag(\ A goat or slice)) is sacrificed near the 
tigure drawn at the village entrance and offerings of I'ice 
and milk cooked together called PoHijili are made to 

it. 'riie blood of the sacrificed animal is mixed with mar- 
gosa leaves and is scattered over all iho fields in the village. 
The liead of the sacrificed animal is given away to the vil- 
lage lYjti anil the body is divided among all the 

raiyats. 

No other ceremony is observed tilltlu' time of i*caping,if 
the crop grows well in tlie normal (condition. At the time 
of mowing the croj) Kiidngolu Devaru ^ 
iSickle God’s puja) is done. A handful of crop is cut and 
placed in the central part of the field, near five small stones 
set up there. The sickles of all the reapers are collected 
and deposited iji a row in front of these stones. dTioy are 
then worshi[)ped in the usual way, with burning incense and 
breaking a cocoanut. Then ears of this handful of crop are 
then cut and safely preserved at home and the grain out of 
them is mixed with the seed grain of next year. 

Before the crop is removed in carts, or in head loads, 
from the field to the threshing floor, a cocoanut is broken. 

* This practice of niakiiig puja to the iustrunients of o^e^s calling 
IS almost universe, 1. Kveii a f^rass cutter Woman is often seen to ho)V 
before her scythe or hoe before beginning to cut or dig grass. 
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Tlie crop Llius irausportod is stacked into a lieap and allow- 
ed to remain in tluiL state for three or four niontlis. 

Idle threshing of the crop begins geiierallv ni the 
jiionth of M('njl((f and continues till the (dose of rlic next 
month. W^hen tlu^ threshing is ilone and the grain is lu^a jied 
together, a Pillai'i'^'* that is, a cone made of cow-dung, 

is iustalied with an ear of corn stuck into it at the top. 
Wateris s])riukled on the grain heap and the tlircslnng Hour 
and the grain lieap with the Ihllaid is worshi|)ped, incense 
being Imrnt and a eocoanut offered, d'ho winnowing ef llu' 
grain is done after this by a man standing on a stool alxnit 
four feet high and pouring down tlu* gi'ain from a liain- 
1)00 winnow, slowly so as to let the ehaff be carried awiiy 
hy the wind, the heavy gr«aiii falling in a lunp hiduw. It. 
is considered essentia that, when this [iroeess is going on, 
they should preserve' silence aJl round. t 

It is the universal custom that hefuri' measuring the 
grain, a small (piaiitity, if only a handful ('veii, is s(‘t 
apart for charity. This is styled hrvunj Kohu/a 
/. c., (j oil’s mcjasure) and is (list ribntial to a Pii jariora Brali- 
min or to a Dasayya or Jauganuu ya or to beggars gi'in'rally. 


Note :•>. 

(htor DisKAsrs. 

There arc certain crop diseascvS for whicdi tin.' I’aiyals 
apply diffoi’cnt nostrums, some savouring of snporst.it ion, 
while others have more or less a. remedial value. 

The recognised diseases of the paddy are Sii/riif/H J (irhja 
Jh'fsara V ijudhi and KciubdUi llutin 

The Kiirtika '.>r the earliei* crop of jiaddy is 
liable to attacks of the tii*st disease in wdiich tlie leaves turn 
i^eddish and wither away after the fall of t lu' Pubha I'ain. 
riio excreta of bats found in caves and ruined temples is 
mixed with the ashes of the potter’s kiln and lime, aanl dust- 
ed over the whole field affected, and a sheeji nr goat is 

^ Pilkxri means a small image, ami is a eune made of eow-diuig or 
paste or earth, with blades of green grass stuek on tlie top. It is 
generally taken as represeiding Ganesa. 

t Perhaps a relic of troublesome limes when (1 h‘ raise! ui.slied 1“ 
•rather ill his grains as quilely as possible, wit IkjuI darw iiig llie atteii’ 
Uoii of robbers or oilier^ who liabitnally preyed on liiin. ()r was it 
laeant to keep off evil spirits "t 



sacrificed and its blood sprinkled over tlie standing crop. 
Wlien tlio heads of the stalks become knotb'd together, urine 
of cattle is sprinkled over them. Biisara Vyadhi is caused 
by the attacks of insects about the time ears shoot forth, by 
which the sap is drained and tin^ leaves turn white and drop 
away, leaving the stalk bare. There is no remedy known 
for this pest. Kembatti Uoga known in Telugu as PaiuH- 
is nicknamed infi^ehiguas lldpiiti \{oganiU 
or the Bralunin disease, on account of the leaves 
all turning rod when it attacks the crop. A. pig is killed 
near the field and its blood is mixed with margosa leaves 
and tlirown on tlio staiidiug (U’op. Sometimes a crow 
pheasant ) is substituted for ihe ])ig. 

Liagi crop is also subject to various diseases. The 
plant suddenly begins to dry up when the cro[) is about an 
incli high. IMu' clisease is styled tJii( Diidftra ) and 

the fai'iner makes puja to a deity called Ihhlarn deity 
( Small ])ranc]ies of [)]ant ( Alangium hexa- 

petalunij are stuck in t he several parts of tlic field and a 
fowl or slicep is sacrificed. 

A similar but less injurious disease attacks the crop 
when about three indies high and is calKnl Ndrnpfi/nt Diata- 
ra d.^he leav(*s wither and fall off, l)ut tln^ 

stems are unarfected. fifiie farmer |)orforn]s IhfdtWff Dhuuhi 
as in the case of the other disease and also sprinkles tlie 
ashes of the potter’s kiln on the (icfid. 

Agyi - in T(*Ingu and ll(^it/cidihlare 
c?ji)c?c5) ill kaiiiiada. is a more serious disease and injures croj) 
considerably. The plants attacked wither away and do not 
survive. To prevout the spread of the disease, incense is 
burnt and a cocoannt is broken and its water sprinkled on 
the cro}). Wliou tliis disease is observed to occur after a 
drought, the raiyats take it as a sign of impeaiding raiin 
(Caterpillars multiply vmy fast in fields attacked 

ivifch this disease and eat up the pulses Anarr and To(jan\ 
sown in the ragi fields. It is supposed to be a remedy 
to render puja to those insects to ward off tlieir attack. 
Two or three of them are caiiglit, turmeric and hinlmmo 
powders are put on them, and a cotton thread coloured 
with saffron is tied to each and after prayers to them not 
to molest the crop, they arc taken to the village boundary 
and let off, probably with a benevolent wish that they may 
bestow their favours elsewhere. 
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Knluiujhdhi at tacks tlie crop when it is ripe 

for being cut. Insects oat away the stocks just at the 
car heads which consofjuontly fall ofl*. There is no known 
remedy for this pest. 

If there is too much rain when tlie ears are coming out, 
they all rot and turn jet and no grain is fornieci in them. 
No reihbdy is known for this either. 

Ararr ami To(/((n [)ulvses whicli are sown in linos in a 
ragi fi(d(l arc allowial to stand aftei* the ragi is hai’vested 
as they ripen about two months later. They are liable to 
be attacked ins(^cts called wliicli eat up the 

S(‘(Mlsiu the pods. Idie I'oined y is to l)urn n quantity of bones 
heaped up in a jdaee when wind is l)loAving so that the' 
smoke may envelope the plants and poison the insects. 


Note 4. 

CaTTCE disk ASUS. 

ddm importance oP cafth^ to tlu' agricultural people of 
the (‘ounliy (*aiiiiot Ix^ overestimat('d. (\attle diseases cause 
enormous loss to tli(‘ raiyats ; and tlu'ir want of know- 
ledge and iuabilily to administ('r timely ]*emedies when 
e[)idemics occur (n‘ip[)le their resources y(*ai* by year, ^riiere 
a;i*e, liow('V('r, ceidain ('inpiia'cs in most places, who in addi- 
tion to superstitious [)ractic(xs, know sour' rt'inedies which 
are often v(M’y t'ilicacious. Sometimes th(‘ cures effected by 
lh(' employment of simph' lierbs available at their very 
doors are said to l)e litth^ short of mii’aculons. Ifut it is 
dilTicnlt to make these men impai’t their knowhalge to others, 
as they belic've tliat if their secret is shared witli otliors 
its eflicacy would disapp(\ar. 

The most serious of the recognised cattle diseases is 
known hh Docldd Hntja or Dodda mina (groat disease) /. c., 
liindcrpest. It corresponds to cholera, for men and carries 
off a large number of catth'. liagi grind is given to sustain 
the strength of tlie animal and the mouth and tin' nostrils 
from wliicli there is a large flow of mucus arc often 
washed. The}^ also segriygate affected animals fi'om the 
health}^ cues more or h'ss completely. Idlls made of the 
roots of Uie dambu weed (paiiicum interrnptum) ami jaggery 
are administered. 

The juice of the tender shoots of the creepers known 
as Ugani-l)a|li Kannada, and Tindra-balli 
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in a slirn))hy crooper (oocpulnscordifolins), is given. 

Plantains; of tlio variety known as vtisa-bnle^ camphor and 
ghee mixed togetlier arc sometimes given as a medicine. 

When the village is visited witli this epidemic, the 
God of the village is worshipped. An image of Maramma 
is made and worsliippod by the washerman in the village 
square. 1dien it. is taken in state to the l)oundary J?nd left 
there with its f;u*(‘ Inwards the next village. 

'riio disc'ase of the eye is also contagions 

and the infe(d.(M| animals are segregated. Phei’e is watoi* 
flowing from (he eyes and the animal br^comes listless and 
gives lip feeding and oliewingthe cud. It is not a common 
disiN’i'iq but wIkmi it. occurs it is not (‘asy to get rid of it. 
The tr(‘at'nont rosort(‘d to is branding on the liack about 
eiglit(‘(‘n iiich(\s :tci*‘)ss in two places. dMie animal is also 
bi*anded often under the tail, the neck and on the chest. 
Tlu^ jnic;0 of tlu^ green leav(\s of the lemon (citrus limonium 
oil, counlry arrack asalcetida, ])oppei’, 
garli(; ami mustard an* all ground together, and about a 
liornfiil of tlu^ mixture is given to the animal. 

Inthimniatoi'y fev(n* or black quartei's, known as 
t1iai)pe Jadya is a contagions disease geni'rally 

proving fatal from a few hours to two or tlireo days. I ho 
animal ceasc's to feed and to rnininate ; swi^lUngs inny 
ajipear on an\' part of the body and the parts so allectcd 
are hot to the touch, ddiore is practically no remedy 
known to th(‘ iniyat, except branding on the affected 
Sonu'times a mixture of plantain flowers 
cummin semi onions and lintlei-milk 

gi’ound togi'thei* is givini. Tln^ worship of a (loddess st\led 
?]happahinima <h>ddess of Ghajipe disease, is 

observed, sheoj) and goats being killed to pro])itiate tlu* 

‘idiere an' certain ])re\enlive measures adopted to 
protect the healthy cattle n lien an epidemic of tins 
dismise is threateiK'd. ^Phey are branded with a red hot 
iron rod on the right shoulder and on the left 
Milk or juice of calatropis gigant.ea Gem 

smni carpens auacardium), kernel of the castor seed 
)Jvadekara(^^^’*^^, drug), a drug Ohitramula 
(^5;^JtJ^Jee>)and plumbago zevlanica ) are well ground 

to<v(d.h(‘r in the cunls of a bnfialo and mixed with castor oik 
The paste is put on the thighs and the shoulders ot the 
hoalihy animals. Blight blistm*s appear on these spots ; ami 
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it is believed that (he animals suffer from a slight attack 
of the disease and then recover. This inoculation is said 
to render them immune from this particular disease. 

The foot and monlh disease is known as mscR'^ 

TO? oi' ns?cdj»io^. Jfc is a contagions disease but 
is not generally fatal, [t s])rea(ls over large ai’eas in the 
hot season and hampers agi’icultural operations sej’iously. 
Haliva Hows from the mouth and ulcers ar(' roriucd 
l)otw('(‘n tlu' hoofs, 'riu' animal lifts and shakes the Icii's 
Fref|iieiitly ; if f-he sores ar(‘ iiogh^cicul, they l)reecl mapfrots. 
Tlie nniiiial is fed on mitritious food siieli as conjee made 
of rapi Hour. Tlie teei/ and the mouth arc? Avaslied twice 
evory dmy, mornino* and ('veniiipf, and sometimes ilie animal 
is made to stand in mir(‘. Tf there ai‘e mappots, tar or cam- 
pliop mi.\ed wii/h tlio oil of Ponpamia plal)i*a or mar- 

posa seeds is apjdied to the ulcc'-rs. Sometimes tiu' 

feet and the mouth of hoillliy (‘attic ar(‘ wasluMl with wat(a* 
in whi(di fish linvuA heoii waslied and the same wat.ei’ is 
sprinkled overtlie snfae(^ of the cattle yai’d. 

ddie worship of tlu^ stone mat'kinp’ the houndai'y of 
tlio villa-p’o sit(% known ns ntyi a. barren- 

stone in T(^lnpu, ov Kdrft hflhi Kannada, is 

considered to be cflicacions in wardinp- off tlie disease. 
^IMiey first make vows to this deity, a, ml all the inhabitants 
of tlie villape join in the worship. One hundred and one 
pots of water are poured on it and saffron and hnvlnmin 
jiowders ar(‘ applied and small branches of marpoRa leaves 
t ied to it. Sheei) and poats are killed near the stone and all 
the catth^ in tlie villape are made to Avalk through tlie mire 
Mild are bronpht near this stone, where the }nijari s])rinkles 
water over them and appli(.\s turmeric and ktnilcii'iui to tlioir 
foreheads. 'This is believed not only to cure tlie disease al- 
ready broken out but to [irevent an impendinp outbreak. It 
is supposed tojirevont the spi'eadof the disease to the nnin- 
footed houses, if the inmates of tin} latter make an offerinp of 
food consisting of cooked rici}, curds and milk mixed togctli- 
er with an onion (styled in Telngii), at the spot where 

the cattle are tethered, and sacrifice a fowl and sprinkle the 
blood on the cattle. 

Nai’adi or Snkhanaradi Sfilenic Apoplexy) 

attacks cattle apparently in good liealth. If pi*oper care is 
not taken soon, they succumb to the disease. The animal 

D 2 
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censes to feed oi* chcnv tlio cud. Lahoiii^cd rc'spii’atiou, stao’- 
f>*ering gait, flow of saliva and mucus fVom tlie inoutli are 
anioug tlie syniploms of the disease. Tlio fcecesand urine 
are coloured red with blood. The most popular remedy is 
branding on or about the region of tlie s])l('en. d'he internal 
medicines are dry chillh's ground to tine ])Owder and mixed 
with butter milk oj* the leaves of 'irri(j]ifi<t tiuefona or ivory 
wood pejipiu* and garlic ground together and 

nii\(Ml with butter-milk. 

Th(' sym])toms of the diseas(‘ known as M usara-jadvn 
in 'redugu) a.r(‘ dulln(\ss, going off IVmmI and iwit- 
chings of th(' muscles, d'he most, (d^hnudons rcnualios nvv 
said to be the' 1‘ollowing. A (piantily of the liark of the 
Muttaga tr(‘(‘ (Huti'a Frond('Sa) is beaten in1o]mlp and im- 
m('rs(Ml in Avating and about six sec'rs of tlie infusion arc' 
givtiii as a. di*ink. 'tlu' heaves of thc' jilants Adusogc', 
Aillrffhiihi Wfsiiuf in Telugii), londc'r 

Ic'aves ol SdlhtrdrUi \ rhfffui i inid ("Th' /'T’bsx and 

M iiraftr/ll ('^ andsoiiuygarlic ai*(‘ ground into a pasteand 
a {jowder cd' mustard, pc'pjxn*. (doves, pi])(‘r loiignm 

(iircaitt'r galangal) ‘jiul tin' ic'avc'sof A/ima tc'- 

Iraeautha, is luixcal with that jiaste. Pdlsof the' 

s\zv. of a goosehfi IT ar(‘ made' of this and om' oi* two admi- 
nist(M*ed fo)’ two or tlirc'o days, ddiis rtnncMly is a])plicd fca* 
many disc'asi's, c'spc'c.ially those? Avhicdi cannot bc' pi’ojieidv 
diagnosed. Soinc'times as soon as this disease attaeks tlic' 
animal, fo'cc's of human bc'ings arc' mixc'd in walcM'aiid two 
or threat hoiad'uls given to it. 

libhasa- jadya is lirought on by (‘xposni'e oi‘ 

by eal-iny; cooling .subslaucc?.s. I lu' disease [irovc'S fatal if it 
is not discovc'red in earlv stages and tic'ated. The second 
I’cmedy notc'd for the previous disease is also used for this 
disease'. As an alternative the water iii which washc'rniaii 
l)oils clothes with fuller’s earth is given to the' animal. 

Domme Jadya Pleuro pneumonia) is aJs^^ 

known as Sogadonmiu or Sukhadcinnnu . 

in Tolugu. It is a daugorous malady unless attended to in 
the early stages, but it is said not to lie contagious. Tt is 
believed. to arise? from the abnormal swelling of something 
near the siileou (which they call which iinally 

chokesupthe passage in the throat, ddie lungs get affected 
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aiul the aniraal coughs, and ceases to feed and ruminate. 
Tlie remedies uschI are the oil or the juice of the bark of 
llongo (25j3)ot^ Pongamia glabra), or tlie juice of tlie leaves 
of Addasarapdka and Mimuuili crushed 

together, and mixed with the oil of Pongamia, one or two 
liornfuls given internally, and branding on the body. 

Dysentery, variously known as Rakta kattu, Rakta bhedi 
(U’ Katturdga is generally preced- 

(mI by simple diarrlujea wdiicli is brought on by Mu^ cattle graz- 
ing on imniaturo green fodder after the rains. The medioim's 
used are punpdein and i‘ic? boih'd together; ortho cellnlar 
sponge-like substances found in the ant hills 
mixed and ground together in water; or the juice of tin,' 
leavms of a croe{)er calKul .vZ-Zo/zr/e one hornful, followed by 
iinothor hornful of milk with fine powder of liieniatite known 
as bivi stone 

Simple catarrh is known as Kundn, Sola, Padisomn or 
N^ogadi(Soot^^, <5^^) and the symptoms are cougli 

:ind thirst. Its cure is g(nj(n-ally hdt to nature. The r(nn(i- 
(lies sometimes used ai‘e nul)oilod milk, assafeetida, tin' ear 
heads of tlie grass out of wliich broom sticks arc' made, and 
mustard ground togcjther; or tlie juice', of tlu^ U‘a.ves of a 
small herb styled iu Ikdugn, mixcal with goat’s milk 

and assafeetida and given threes days ; or liraaiding. Two 
women of tlio same name throw ashes on the back of the 
affected animal by means of a winnow. IMiis is po|)ularly 
known as Kundu, krrnvndu. (^"Sroorfo 

Whoji this disease oeenrs in an aggravated form it is 
said totuim into Sale (^^). ddie animal is bi'andcMl in addi- 
tion to being given the aliove medicines. 

(yiioking in Kannada and jn 

Telug n) may sometimes happem by the sticking of a foreign 
substance in the throat, which the animal jnakes a constant 
effort to bring out by coughing, ddie ol)structiiig sub- 
stance can, often, bo fedt by passing the hand gently on 
the animal’s nock. It is I’cmoved mechanically either witli 
the hand by a dexterous pemson or by inserting a caj) of the 
citron fruit with a cord attached beyond the' obstructing 
substance and dragging it out. Ilagi conjee is then given 
and the part fomented witli tamarind leaves and heated 
salt to soothe the irritation. If there is any wound, the 
blood of a cock is first given to the animal and a lioi nful 
the mixture made of the juice of radish 
lard (sooD is given as a drink. 
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Wlieii tlie ^^lands in the throat, or the epi^^lotf is swell, 
the air-passage may he chok<H! and the animal die of suffo- 
cation. This disease is known as Giidlupenjari 
in Telugn. There are experts who break the swelling 
mechanically ; and the animal is fed on ragi conjee aiul 
other soothing and nourishing food till the sore is healed. 

The disease known as Namu is caused by the 

animal eating the fetuler shoots of doja (great millet, .svnv/- 
hum vulgarr) grass grown on tlie stubble left altei* a liai- 
vest. ft is said t.o be due to an insect known p()i)ularly 
Namu hula ; it is perhajis due to sotne |)oisouoiis 

acid (llydrocyauic ?) which is found in tins grass. The 
animal shivers, do{*s not eat oi* i-nminatf' and falls on tli(‘ 
ground beating the legs violently, 'hhe jui(i(^ of the leaves 
of the wild castoi* {)hint Jatroplia curcas) one or 

two horiifnls, are given mixcnl with water. This medicine 
is coinmoidy known and is very effective. 

Urla Jadya attacks calves, when all tin' 

hair on the skin falls of. As a remedy one of tlie t(?eth of 
the calf known as (iajjihaUu or Itchy tooth, is pulled out 
and the c.ilf gets all right. It is b(dieved that this occins 
when any salt is mixed with Imtter-inilk of lli(‘ calf’s dainc 
before ilie calf begins to chew the gi'ass. 
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APPENDIX B. 

TA-st of blxogamoiis divinoit,>i. 


Acliyut:i — People of this divisio)! do not cultivate 

satTroii. 

Alada (Wtid) — it .•myall tree. 

Ano (t5?3) -~Klt‘|)!iant. 

A rdliarane 

5 Bachi — A kind of tree. 

Badalu -A kind of grass. 

Bale — IM;mtain. 

Bangi (tOoh) — (;,nj jji^ 

Belada ) — Woodapple tree. 

10 Belli Silver, 

Billandla A kind of tree. 

Bollikodl — A bird, found in hedges, of black 

colour with white face. 

Busi — 

( nialindahi (i^Oo:^v) -A cistern for watru’ erected in the roads 
for ihv* of travellers. 

(Jlianchali -,A kitchen herb. 

Chikkaiidii — A vegetable jilant. 

Daliinbe (a^Vo&5) -Pomegranate. 

Devaganndru — A kind of flowm* bearing tree. 

Oejje (^^)-«SinaIl bells. 

20 (jendara — A ki»id of fish. 

Ginnu — Milk of a Iniffalo or a cow which has lately 

calvfMl. 

Gdkerla — 

Gdkula - 

Gongadi (T^^ori^) - A lilanket turned into a cloak. 

2-j Gdranti — Barlaria, 
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fTiiliganji (rbwrtoeS) — liquorice, 

Haln — A liorb. 

lloggana — A bandicoot. 

Hippo — A ti*ee Basia latifolia. 

■“^0 Hntta — Anthill. 

Ichaln — Date tree. 

[risodln — A wooden s[)oon. 

Kabbiidi (=5to^a) — 

Kadal)a A s|)ecios of (looi‘. 

;)■) Kaggali — 'A tre('. 

Kalindala C^S'^cSu) — 'PPoy do not cut milk iualge plant. 
Kalivi -A kind of tree. 

Kanno — A kitchen herb. 

Kanaga -Pongeinia Hlabra. 

40 FCappii - Flesh of animals. 

Kare ('3'stf) — A tliorny jniigh^ plant. 

Khachora. — A kind of shriih Itearing sw(,'et soent<>d 

fruits nsi'd with sandal paste. 

Kode (’#^£* 1 — Umbrella. 

Kojaga (“tfjsVrt) — An Indian measure. 

45 Koinine — A herb. 

Koudada (^~»oacSy — 

Kiiuchi — A hooded cloak. 

Kurandara — 

Kuratege — a milky thorny plant. 

50 Knrige A seed drill, 

Mallige -A Jasmin dower. 

Mandi — 

Manendra — 

Mandalige — They do not use mats. 

55 Masi 

^^avn — Mango. 

Mokala — Goat. 

Mudre A seal. 

Muddarani (^J*f£>ose4)— Kitchen herb. 

00 Mungili (•Sj'^oAO) — Mungoose. 
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Muttaga — Baatanl tuak. 

Nakkalu Jackal. 

Xelli — The eniblic myroba jaiu. 

Nei’ale Jainbalana. 

(’i5 Nili — ludigu—Tliey do not keep black bullocks and 

’ thoir women do not wear black l)aiigle.s oi' black sadis. 
Nitrtuva — ddiejf do not uso stone posts for houses. 

Xuggi — Horse radish. 

iXuuabudagi — A vegetable drug. 

Ottu -They do not cat on jdates ol' dry loaves. 

TO I’achohakodi — 

Pimagu — (dvet. 

Saniantigo — (Jhrysaiithimuni. 

Sampige — Chanipaka tree. 

Sanklia — Conch shell. 

7b hlasuve — Mustard. 

8dntlii (^S^soa) — Ginger. 

Tiitarlu — 

Tengiua — Cocoanut. 

Tyiibali — 'I’ortoise. 

■jO 'L'linunala — A kind of tree. 

'J’urubu — They do not tie their hair in a knot. 

LTdarlu (yusaswor) — Seeds of weed, a kind of grass largely 
grown in paddy fields. 

Lfdama — Big lizard. 

Uttareni — A cominou weed (Achyranthis aspira). 
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UP P A’R AS. 


Upparaa ^or Uppaligas as they aro called in the 
Mysore District aro foui^d all over the State. Their number 
according to the last Census (1901) was I0fi,207, consisting 
of 53,vS36 males and 52,371 females. The distribution of 
these people by districts shows that they aro most numerous 
in the Mysore District.. Their rate of increase for the. 
decade ending in 1901 was about 19 per cent. 

Their common name is Uppara or Uppaliga 

Mysore District. ^I'hey call themselves 
Meisakkareyavaru (^-^=^ 00303 :^. 3 ..) and in formal corres- 
])ondence, they address one another as Sagaravamsada- 
varu Kerebandiyavaru is a 

less usual name. Hetti and Gaiida are the honorific 
snflixes added to their names b(?sidos the j^cmeral tithes, 
Appa, Ayya and Anna, 'fhose Upparns who are engaged 
in the rnannfactun^ of earth salt aro sonnitirncs addross('d 
with Pdyi added to their personal names. Amnia (mother) 
and Akka (sister) ai ‘0 added to names of women. 

Uppfua and Ujijialiga both moan mannfactnr(‘rs of 
salt, Uppn being the woi'd for salt. They call them.selvos 
Melsakkareyavain, z.ei,, those of Mclsakkar'o, the latter 
word (literally, sugar of a better sort) being used as a 
euphemism for salt, yagaravarnsadavaru ( 2 .^., descendants 
of Hagai’a) must have boon invented for them by some 
ingenious person, as ac(*.ording to a Parana story, Sagara or 
the Sea was dug out by the children of Dmperor Sagara, 
thus connecting tlu^ name again Avith salt. The name 
K drch(i]i(ii is given to tlieni on account of their l)(n*iig 
cntiaisted with the task ot attending to repairs of tanks, for 
which they gcmorally liold some inam lands. 

The language Avhich they talk varies with the place 
they live in. In tlie Kolar and Jjangalore and parts of 
Tund<ur I ustricts, they talk Telugu and in the rest of the 
State, Kannada. Some of the Uppaligas who live in the 
Tamil country and arc called Uppaligars, speak Tamil ; 
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and ifc is reported that this diversity of language does not 
act as a bar against eating together or intermarriage. 

They have, as usual, some fantastic stories concerning 
their origin. One is that Parvati finding food tasteless 
complained to her lord, who created a man from a drop of 
his sweat, and commissioned him to manufacture salt out of 
earth ; and as he pleased his divine patrons, he was blessed 
with a large progeny, who were directed to have salt mak- 
ing as their profession. The other story is that they are 
the descendants of the sixty thousand sons of Emperor 
Sagara, who unjustly treated a Rlshi named Kapila as a 
thief of their father’s sacrificial horse and were reduced to 
ashes by the power of his curse. The slender basis on 
which both these stories I’est, seems to bo the salt found 
both in the sweat of the body and in the water of the sea 
which was believed to bo dug by Sagai'a’s sons. 

They profess to have lived originally in the tract 
round Kasi, and thence to have migrated south through 
Ratnagiri and Dharraavai’am. They gradually spread in the 
Mysore State. Tliey are said to have carried with thorn 
their tribal god Cliaunakesava, for whiclr they have built 
temph'S, such as that in Korlahatti, (Jhitaldrug District. 

'I’lie Uppers were ])robably a single homogeneous 
caste origii\ally, but they are now divided into a number 
of endoginnous groups on account of disitcrsion in different 
places and adoption of rlilferent professions. Some of 
thorn despise the original name and style themselves 
Banajigas — an appellation adopted by a large number 
of persons who wish to rise iir social status. By language, 
Uppars ar-e either Telugu or Kannada, and there is no 
intermarriage between these sections. Those who are 
bricklayer's aird masons aird are geiterally iir easy circrrrn- 
stances call themselves, especially iir and about Bangalore, 
Telugn Banajigas ; they are also known as Gare Upparas 
(Mortar Upparas). Other divisions are Sada-Upparas (Pure 
U])paras) and Sunna Upparas, tiro latter being litrre-burners. 

Kallukirtiga Upparas also called 

Janivara Upparas eroria^odo) who wear* the sacred 

thread, Avork as storro masons. 

Up)5aligas avIio live in the Mysore District and the 
adjoinrng British territory, where they are known as Uppa- 
lians, constitute also a separate division. 

Mole Upparas are mostly Telugu speaking people 
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except those in the Mysore and other purely Kannada 
districts. They are so called because they still adhere to 
their original occupation, making earth-salt. They are also 
called Kerebandiyavaru and keep herds of ho-buffaloos 
which they employ to carry earth for repairing tank 
l)unds. Those are looked down upon by the other diyision 
and are, Jis a matter of fact, little better than 0(Jdas. 

There is also said to be a division known as Dombar 
LJpparas ^v^bo like the Dombars are itinerant 

acrobats and tumblers. They, liowever, do not dedicate 
their ATOrnen as Hasavis*or allow them to play in public. 

The exoganious divisions are known as Kulas or Beda- 
gus. The names given arc of some plant, animal or other 
material obj('ct, which the members of that division refrain 
from cutting, eating or otherwise utili/iing. Those of the 
same kula cannot intermarry, and their union is considered 
incestuous and brings on expulsion from caste. The divi- 
sion is based on relationsliip through males, 

A list of exogamous divisions is given in the Appendix. 

Tt is considered not (piite proper to allow the newly 
married woman to j'omain in her husband’s house for her 
first confinement. She is taken to her parent’s wliere she 
is treated with special care and ])recautions against real 
and fancied dangers. Wlicn a child is born, a wnslierman 
carries the information to the fathoi’ who gives liirn a 
present. On the third day a ))it is dug in the yard of the 
house the navel cor i and tlie afterbirth are buried in it in an 
oartliorn jug and a branch of Ekka plant and of Kajli are 
stuck on it. Conked food is offered at tlu^ j)lace and distri- 
buted to children. The name-giving ceremoiiy takes place 
on the (devoutli day, when th(^ mother and the cliild are 
batlied and thus got rid of the pollution. The usual dinner 
is given to tlie castemeii. In some places Brahmans are 
called to purify the liouse and to bless the mother and 
(diild by placing consecrated rice on her head. 

1 ho name nsnally given is that of an anc(?stor or of 
the family deity. But if the cliild should snbsofjnently 
fall ill, it is considered as inauspicious and changed in con- 
sultation with an astrologcu* or a soothsayer or a flower 
Oracle in a temple. Tlio giving of opprobrious names is also 

* Wlieii a [M'rson wishes to know whether a given course is ])ro- 
pitious or not, he gets Piija made in a temple, tand prays for guidance. 
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common as among other castes of a similar status. There 
are no peculiar names among them. As most of them are 
Vaishnavas, the names of this deity are more common than 
th®30 of Siva. Names of endearment such as Puttu, Sami, 
Magu, are very common. 

The tonsure ceremony takes place in the 3rd or the 
5th year of the child. It is always held before tlm shrine 
of their family deity, to which they go on an auspicious day 
with some relatives. The ear holes of the child are also 
bored then and a caste dinner is given. The relatives 
present the child with some coins and fried gi'ain and the 
barber i.s given some presents. 

Adoption is allowed as among other castes. A 
brother’s son is preferred but any one may be taken, pro- 
vided he is unmarried. When a boy is adopted into a dif- 
ferent cxogamous group, he has to eschew marriage with 
members of both his natural and his adopted group. 

It is not obligatory to mari*y a girl before puberty but 
such marriages arc becoming the fashion, in imitation of 
the higher castes. In marriages after puberty, some 
ceremonies are said to l)o omitted, and they are sometimes 
styled Malo-hatuvudu marriage by 

putting on a flower garland. 'I'his however entails no loss 
of status. Women may remain unmarried if they choose. 

In intermarriage, not only the same Kula but allied 
Kulas are also to be avoided. An elder sister’s, but not a 
younger sister’s daughter may bo married. Two sisters may 
be taken in marriage by the same man, provided ho does not 
marry the younger before her elder sister. The remain- 
ing degrees of prohibited relationship are the same as are 
generally kept in other castes. There is no objection to the 
exchange of daughters in marriage between two families. 

lJpj){lras are out up into a number of professional 
groufis, which have in course of time become endogamous 
divisions : thus the (hire Upparas who were originally of the 
same division as the salt making Dppiiras now decline to 
intermarry with the latter, and have given them the nick- 
name of Koraeha lJ|)])aras, as Korachas follow the trade of 
selling salt. 

Salavali or suitability of the couple (as shown by a 

IF a flower drops especially to tlie side of the idol at the time, it 
is taken as an auspicious sign and it is said that the god or goddess 
has “ given a flower.” 
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certain agreement in names) is examined by an astrologer. 
Then the matcli is settled by the ceromoijy of Vijyada 
Sastra when the fattier of the boy with some 

persons go to the girls’ house with turmeric, Kimkuina, 
cocoanuts and other things and present lier vvitli a Sire aiul 
a bodice cloth and sometimes a jewel. 

Thcvactual marriage extends over five days. On the fii’st 
day the boy and the girl are sopa-ratelj^ anointed, liafched 
and besmeared with tnrinoric. Jdiis is called Madavaniga 
Sastra. The second* day^ is styled Ulmi)[)ai'a or JDevaruta. 
This day the marriages pendal is erecteil on 12 pillars with 
a Halukambha. Arlveui p(>ts arc brought and installed 
in the house. A party of married women proceed to a 
river and aftei* worshipping Ganga, bring water styled 
Sastratla Niru (ceremonial water) and use it for prepar- 
ing food that daj^ Tii some places a s(?cond ceremony 
styled Nadumadavaniga Sastra is obsi'' v- 

od when, as on the first day, the boy and tlie girl get a 
second smearing of turmeric. The next day lakes place 
the ceremony of Dhare.t The boy and the girl unclorgo 
separ«at(dy the nail-paring ceremony, and are bathed in 
Malcniru. Then the boy goes to the temple whore he is deco- 
rated with lihashinga tied to liis foi'ohead and is led to the 
marriage house in state, being accompanied by a b(3si man 
known as Jodii Madavaniga wlio brings with liim a dagger 
rolled nj) in a ri^d handkcrcliiof. When he ap].)i'oaclies the 
pandal an A 'rati is waved to him and he is made to stand 
on the dais. The girl is conducted there by her maternal 
uncle. 'Jdien tlie bridal pair tlirow gingelly and jjt^ggory 
on each other’s head. The Tali-ty ing, which is the essential 
and binding portion of the ceremony, takes place amidst 
the din of the attendant musical baud. Then the coujdo 
sit together, and tie Kankanas to each other, after which tlie 
ricc-pouring ceremony takes place, ddien they rise with 
the herns of their garments knotted togotlior, go round the 
milk post three times, the bridegroom leading tlie bride by 
the hand, look at the Amndhati star and go into the room 
where pots Arivnui are installed and bow to tliem. The 
maternal uncle removes the Ilhashingas of the couple and 

* hi srane pbicos, on the day wlieii the Hrahmaii astiologor fixes the 
day for Dliare, he also names tlie persons who have to attond to tlio 
several items of niarriagc, such as, besiueaiing the pair and bringing 
tlie ceremonial water. 

t riio UjipaJigaS perform the Dliare ceremony in the evening, while 
thcotlier sections observe it in the morning. 
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ruboity. 


tlio latter with their nearest relatives sit together to eat 
Bnvva. Then the giving of Muyyi or wedding presents 
takes place. This evening, the hridegj’ooiri steals a vessel 
from his father-in-law’s house, runs away and hides in his 
own house. The bride goes in procession, finds him out 
and brings him back. 

Next day Nagavali takes place, ^riie couple sit to- 
gether and have tlieir nails ])ared and after bathing, 
worship the pilhu'S of the marriage pandal in the usual 
way. The couple go to the river in the Mndi state, 
worship Ganga and bring two ])ots of water, which is used 
for cooking the day’s dinner. Then the usual pot-search- 
ing ceremony, and the removing of tlio Kaiikanas take 
place. 

This afternoon is observed the worship ol Siniliasana 
oi‘ the im[)rovisod seat. The Vajaman ol tlie casie 
ofUciates at it and a sheep is generally killed near it. The 
Tambulas are distributed in the prescribed order, 'riie 
marriage proper closes that evening with the ]n*ocession of 
the married cou[)le in the streets. The next day a dinner 
on a lai'ge scale is given, ami the bride, the bridegroom 
and some others go to tlio bride’s liouso, and th(i bridegroom 
returns one or two days after. dMio milk post is ko[)t for 
about a month aud i< is reniovcal after some milk is jiour- 
od on it. 

The liride price whicli they liavo to pay varies in difler- 
ent localities between 12 and oO rupees. A widower 
has to pay twice the usual sum, the additional amount 
being styled Sauti Bliangara co-wife’s gold). 

Idle total amoiint spent at a manaage varies with the con- 
dition in life of the contracting parties. It may l)c roughly 
estimated at about Rs. .‘lOO for the bridegroom nnd about 
Rs. 100 for the bride. 

AVheii a girl atlaiii.s puberty, she is kept aloof ia 
a corner of the house forthreo days and on the lourth, she 
bathes and ndircs to a shed made of green leaves. She re- 
mains there for about 5 days when she is exhibited every 
evening in the company of married women who arc 
invited. the end of this period she is again bathed 

and taken into the house. A dinnei* is given to the 
easto })ooplc. Tu some places, the gird does not get rid of 
the pollution for about one month. About live or seven 
days before the end of tlie month, she bathes and dressed 
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in washed clotlios, she is taken in the eveninsj; to a rivoi* 
or a tank in the eompany of married women. She does 
Fiija to Ganga and Indngs home a potfnl of water. IF she 
is already married, she washes the feet of the husband with 
the water; but if unmarried, slie throws the water on some 
flower plant, such as jasmine. Consummation of marriage 
takes place afterwards. 'The coiisiimmatioii of marriage 
of a girl married after paberty is put off for three months 
after the marriage, as tliere should be no childbirth within 
a year of the marriage.^ 

Widow marriage is permitted and is fn^ely practised. Widow 
It is said that a woman may marry as many times as she marriage, 
pleases, provided that at the time of her marriage, she is 
either a widow or has been divorced. A widow cannot 
marry either her husband’s brother or any of his agnates 
and so]uobiines slie has to avoid the whole Ivula of her late 
liusband. A bachelor is not generally allowed to marry a- 
widow, but if he insists on the connection, he is flrst 
inarriod to an Ekke plant (Oalatropis gigantoa). It is neces- 
sary that the consent not only of the fatliei’ of the widow, 
but of the caste has to bo obtained for such a marriage. 

In some places, liei* late husband’s relatives have also to 
give theii' assent. The Tajif tied by the previous husl)an(l 
along with other property belonging to him is j*eturned to 
his heirs with a liana styled release 

money, fldie ceremony tak(\s place in the evening at sun- 
set and only widows or rouian-ied wonuni assist at it. Tn 
some |)laces the ceremony takes place either before a tem- 
ple or ill an unoe.ciipied house. Ln the assembly of oaste- 
inen, the intended husband presents her with some jewels 
and a Sire and a bodice cloth- She then puts on bangles 
and black glass beads which are the signs of married state 
of a woman. The ceremony generally takes place during 
the dark fortnight. The woman is seatiMl in a dark place, 
either a i*oom or a temple, behind the dooi* ; the hiislband, 
with the ])erinission of ilu' caste poo])Io wlio lake' ihoii* 
seats outside, pays down the Tcra and a line of lis. 12 for 
the benefit of the caste people. He ihen goes to the s])ot 
where the woman is sitting and ties the Tali, d^hc Biniga 

* It is possible t.li;vt tliis j>i-iietiee ot oft tlie Jietiud <‘On- 

sumiimtioii for tlirco mouths, whic.li is fairly cuiiimoii, oi'i^iiiated as a 
means of making certain that the inavriod woman introduced no 
foreign oil's prill g into the family. 

t When a woman iuscvS her husband, slie docs not remove tlie '/'d//, 
unless slic wants to marry again. 
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Di vorceaiid 
adultery. 


Gadda or the Kolkar of the caste, throws rice on their 
heads, and in some places f^ives, three strokes with a rattan 
to the woman, and live to tlie man and declares that tlu^y 
have become hiisl)and and wife, repeating- the following 
formula zl ^ 

(Jii tljo pros(3nci) of the elder (jiiru, in tlie i;r(\sence 
of the kinsmen, tliis woman is given to yon as wife. If you 
fail her, you will be liable to punisliinent.) 

It is the custom in some places that this maiTiage 
cannot take place in the village of the father or the second 
husband and should be celebrated in a different place. 
The pair do not return to their village for some time and 
the woman docs not sliow lier face to any married woman 
for three days. The rtmiarried widow is not admitted into 
all the ])rivileges of the caste and in some ])lacos lii3r issue 
form a se])arate line; but the difference bcdwi'eii these two 
lines is, liowevmr, lost in tAVo or thrc'e generations, lliglits 
of inlioritance, so far as her previous issue arc3 conc(3r]ied, 
are not affected by the woman’s subs(3(|uent marriage; and 
her issue by uue husband cauuot succeed to the })ro|jerty 
of the other liusbaud. 

The bride price for this alliance is half that of a regu- 
lar marriag(3, ami is always taken by tlir father of the 
woman. 

If th(3 Iiusl)<ind and the wife fallout with (3ach other 
on account of the continued ill-treatimmt of the latter by 
the former or wlien the wife commits adult(‘ry or th(3 hus- 
band loses caste, a divoi’ce is permitted. In su(;h cases, 
the matter is laid before the caste Panchayat, wlio ad- 
judge the S(3[)aration and tlie compensation to be paid by 
the pai’ty at fault. In cases of adultery, the pa.ramour of 
the woman is made to pay the marriage ex[)enses of the 
husband in addition to some hue to the caste council. 
Then the woman is made to rein ni the lYili tied by the 
husband, after which she may niaiay again in the Kid.ike 
form. 

Adultery with a man of a lower caste entails for- 
feiture of caste. Ill other cases, it may be condoned at the 
option of thi3 husband by payment of a small fine to the 
caste. An unmarried Avomau who lias lived with a man 
Avitliout mari’iage iiia-y be subse([uontly niarried liy him ; 
and if she has hud a liaison with a man of a higher caste, 
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she may be married to a caste man by Kutike. Those of the 
Gare section, Iiovvovor, do not tolerate such irregularities. 

Upparas do not dedicate girls as Basavis and fallen 
women arc put out of caste. They are branded with 
Vaishnava symbols by Dasayyas, and when they die their 
bodies are dis[)osed of by the same fraternity. 

Llpilaras bui*y their dead, except the bodies of lepers 
or pregnant women, wliich are always burnt.* Disposing 
of the dead bodies by burial under heaps of stones (Kallu- 
seve Or Kallubana) is al^o in vogue. As !rn)st of the Up- 
paras are Vaishnavas, the ceremonies peculiar to the non- 
brahman castes of that persuasion are observed. As soon 
as life is extinct, the information of thooveiit is sent round 
to all their castemen and the Yajainan and other people 
assemble, d.dio Satani priest is sent for and lie makes a 
(Jhakra out of some twigs and worships it beforcj the 
corpse with the offoriims of food and licpior which he 
partakes of and distributes to the rest. The body is carried 
gonerallr ou a bier, laid flat, but sometimes a Vimaiia is 
built and the body clothed and placed in a sitting 
|)ostnre. Dasayyas muster strong on the occasion and repeat 
songs in praise of Vishnu, as tlie procession is going. About 
midway the body is kept on the ground, whicli is on that 
accoimt Cndled Ilariscliandra’s temple, and the Dasayyas and 
the l\)li are presented with some money (styled bedda- 
riika = h\s. Tlien the carriers change sides and 

carry the corpse straight to the grave. It is taken three 
times round tlie pit aiid is then buried as in other castes, 
tlio son throwing the first sod of earth to close up the 
grave. Doles of grain and sometimes money aro distri- 
i)uted among the poor people ; and all return home, after 
bathing, to see the lamp lighted on the spot where the de- 
ceased expired.! 

In cases of cremation, the ashes are collected on the 
third day and thrown eithei* in water or on a green plant, 
bood, milk and ghee are offered OJi the gi’ave and then on 
the 1 1th day, the important ceremony is observed. Tliosc 
that call in the services of a Satani priest worship the 
Ghakra in the graveyard and then in the house at 
iuidnight {cvle the Gclla account). He gets a fee of 
about i\s. 1! with some raw rations for his services. 

* 111 soiiio p.'u ts ilie bddius of puj-soiis <lyaig on Priduys, wliotliur 
h'purs or hoalihy, arc* burnt. 

t They keep a lamp and some water on this siiot for 12 nights. 


licath cere- 
monies. 
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Religion. 


The next day a feast is prepared at home, to which 
all tlio relatives are invited. In the evening, the chief 
mourner with some others, goes to the Vishnu temple to 
have the gates of heaven opened for the departed soul and 
after the usual Piija returns home for dinner. The 
maternal uncle and other near relatives present him with 
some new clotlis before they return to their places- 

The [)eriod of Siitaka is ten days for near agnates and 
three days for cliildren. But some of it is believed to 
stick to tlio nearest aG^natos till the end of the first month, 
when a Kajasa is set up and worshipped in tlio name of the 
deceased and a dinner given. They do not observe any 
pollution for the death of a daughter’s son, but only bathe 
once. During the period of mourning, they observe the 
usual abstinences, such as, not putting on the caste mark, 
and eschewing milk, sugar and flesh. They do not bury 
anything else with a corpse. When it is brought out of the 
house, they tie some rice in the shroud, but before it is 
interred, the rice and the cloth are thrown out on the grave, 
ou which a tlireo-pie piece is kept, which is taken by a 
Ilolcya. 

They do not perform Sarddhas ; but once a year on 
the Malialayu Amavasya <lay, they do Puja to a Kalasa in 
the names of all the deceased ancestors and distribute raw 
rice, and other tilings to J^ralimans, Jangamas and Satanis. 
On the MaJianavami and New Year days, they offer now 
clothes, (‘Ic., to a Kalasa and some resort to their family 
burial ground and a[)ply sandal paste, burn incense and 
break cocoanuts before the tombs. 

LJppn ras arc mostly Vaishnavas, their tribal god being 
Channakesava. They also worship Siva and several of 
them have this god as their family deity. They make 
|)ilgrimagos to Tirupati, Kadiri and Naiijangud. They 
observe the important Hindu feasts such as, the New 
Year’s day, Oowri and Ganosa, the Dasara and Dipavali. 
On Sivaratri day they fast till the evening and then give 
doles of raw provisions to Brahmans and Jangamas. 

They worship all the village goddesses and the other 
minor gods and goddesses such as Durgamma, Yallarnma, 
Maramma and Sunkalainma. The other objects of their wor- 
ship are the mounds of earth called on which 

they iiiaiuifacture salt. On important feasts they repair to 
these places, burn incense and break cocoanuts and offer 
Puja ; but they do not sacrifloe any aiiiinals to them. 
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Tlieir Gurus are Srivaislinava Brahmans, who pay them 
|)orio(lical visits, ^rive thorn Tirtha and get some fees. 

Some have Satanis as Gurus in place of Brahmans. 

Upparas, as their name implies, are the manufacturers Occupation, 
of eartli salt, lu the interests of British Indian salt revenue, 
this industry is altogether prohibited within 5 miles of the 
liritish frontier. Elsewhere also it is in a languishing state 
and is dying out gradually. The process of making salt is . 
simple. The circular mounds of earth which may be seen 
occasioiuilly, with cups at the top are known as U[)pina- 
molc ('/.e., saline heaps), and are generally formed of the 
earth from whieli salt lias been drained off. The crater or 
cup at the top is made about 5 feet in diameter and 2 feet in 
depth and its sides and bottom arc roughly plastered with 
lime. A number of them are connected by open channels 
with a reservoir lower down which is also made with chu- 
nain-i)l;isterod sides and bottom. In the dry season, saline 
earth is collected whcrevgir it is found and carried to the 
mounds on buffaloes, it is thrown into the basins on a bod 
of straw so as to till tliem, and water is poured in. The 
salt is dissolved and the brine is carried off by the chaunols 
into the reservoir. The useless earth is removc^d and more 
salines earth and water arc added, till the reservoir is filled 
with brine The li(|nid is thou carried by vessels and 
poured into the [lans whicli are shallow basins about 8 
feet Scpiare, wliere it is evaporated by the heat of the 
suii in the course of three or four days. The salt left, 
which is of dirty yellow colour in small grains, is then 
scraped off and earned on pack l;uffaloos for sale. Idle 
article thus made is somewhat bitter in taste, and has 
more impurities than the sea salt, and on account of the 
comparative cheapness of the latter, is not appreciated 
except by the poorest in out-of-tbo-way villa‘j:es. In 
Britisli India the iiiannlactnre of earth salt was absolutely 
})rohibitcd in 1(S80 ; and here it is all but extinct. 

As a consequence, most of the Upparas have changed 
their original occupation and taken to agriculture. Tliose 
that are living in lai’ge towns are bricklayers and contract- 
ors and are in comparatively easy circumstances. Some in 
the Shimoga District are kitchen gardeners. 

Upparas arc a settled people and live in substantially SocUl 
built bouse. The bricklayers and the contractors have built status, 
for themselves good houses, spacious and well ventilated, 
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Miscellane- 

ous. 


while those that are agriculturists are hardly distirii^uish- 
able from others whoso original occupation is agriculture. 
They live in the same quartoi’s as other castes, and do not 
suffer from any disabilities such as not being allowed 
to draw water from the common village well. But in large 
towns, they have se[)arate quarters for themselves. The 
washerman and the barber give their services to the Up- 
paras without any objection. Upparas living in the adjoin- 
ing Britisli territories often immigrate into this State dur- 
ing the salt-manufacturing season and after a temporary 
residence go back to their native home. A section of the 
Up[)Jiras who are tank diggers often emigrate to places 
whore their labour is in demand and then live in tempo- 
rary huts. 

Jirahu ans arc invited to help them in conducting 
marriages ai\d to purify their houses after the pollution 
ofbirtliand death. They may render such services with- 
out lowering tlieniselves in the eyes of other Brahmans. 

Persons belonging to higher castes may be admitted 
as moinbors on undergoing certain ceremonies, one of which 
is to go round the caste assembly carrying a basket of salt 
on the head. Such admissions are), however, rare,' and the 
issue of such union are kept separate as a new line for one 
or two generations, after which they become merged into 
the main body. 

They follow the Hindu Law of Inheritance and have 
belief in the omens, magic, etc. In the Mysore District 
whenever tliey have to swear in a caste council, they im- 
provise a seat styled Sangam6swara\s seat and swear 

by it (by touching it). They consult soothsayers whenever 
necessary and seem to have considerable faith in their 
prognostications. 

Upparas have a tribal constitution like other castes of 
a similar status. The Kattemanes are presided over by the 
Setties and Yajamans, who have under them a beadle, styled 
Bandiri or Kolkar. Their offices are hereditary and they 
get tlie usual perquisites of pan-supari on all important 
occasions The Upparas belong to the Eighteen Phana sec- 
tion and as such command the services of the Chalavadi, 
the servant of this faction, whose insignia, the bell and the 
ladle, bear also the Upparas’ professional mark. 

Upparas arc fiosh-eaters and eat mutton, fowls, venison 
and fish but not beef, or any reptiles. They arc said not to 
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drink liquor, but are not very punctilious in this matter. 
The bricklayers, carpenters and contractors are very clean 
and bathe regularly, but those employed as salt-makers 
and tank-diggers are hardly distinguishable from 0<J4afl.* 
There is nothing peculiar iii their dress and ornament, but 
in some places, women wear the big nose screw, which is 
also the .characteristic ornament of an Odda woman. Their 
women get tattooed with the common designs. 

* KjA' account Monograph XI, p. 14- 
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APPENDIX. 


List of Bxogamous Divisions. 


Agila 

^r\v 

A tree. 

A'le 


Ycgctablo herb. 

Andala 


Palankeen. 

A'no 


Elephant. 

Turmeric. 

Arasina 


Arasii 


King. 

Bolacla 


Wood apple. 

Doili 

25V 

Silver. 

Chandu 


The moon. 

Chatri 


Umbrella. 

Chilnme 


Siiring of water. 

Dod(Ji 

ZSjJcA 

Yard attached to 

cs 

a house. 

Gancja 

7^zi 


Honge 

3o 

Pongamia glabra. 

Ilonnu 

SoJa'c^'^ 

Clohi. 

riulivana 

3uO0533rO 


Jugula 



Kilgala 

1S‘^T\V 

y\ tree. 

Kaggalhi 

(\ (V> 

Black stone. 

Kaiaga 


A tree. 

Karaga 

^dri 

Pot. 

Kathari 

=5^vye)‘0 

Dagger. 

Kastui’i 

_JD 

Music. 

Kondii 

O'Cli 

Dnrning cinder. 

Kottumbari 

oa)o 
— u 

Coriaiuler. 

Kuduro 


1 lorse. 

Madarasa 



Majjana 

cio 

Bath. 

Maliigo 

CO 

.lasmine. 

Mdnuka 

Mnchcliala 

_o 

Uid 

Muttu 

Pearl. 

Nacliala 



Nagara 


Cobra. 

Nari 


Jackal. 

Norale 


Jambolana. 

Sakkaro 

7v=^d 

Sugar. 

Sanruikki 

?;Jro ^ 

P’S -ir 

Fine rice. 

Santatti 

_jD 


Sot,ti 

ei 

Headman, 

Talaga 

^vr\ 

A tree. 

Tuppa 


Clarified butter. 

Yalapa 
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DOAJBAR. 


Dombars ossontially a wandering trilx', raste. 

though many of them have, like similar wandering tribes, 
such as Korachas, settled down in towns and villages. They 
are acrobats and tumblers by profession and are generally 
tall, muscular and well-made, with a (complexion varying 
from shades of cop])er to dark. Tln.'y numbered acco!*ding 
to the last Census (1901) 9,911 imdnding 1,390 males and 
1,521 females. Tliev ifre, as a (dass, illiterate, and rarely 
show any inclination to send their children to school. 

The connnon name by which the caste is called is Nnmo. 
Dornbarn Avliich is a later form of the original 

word Dornbarn (sSv/sioaDdoj. Tluyy have no other names in 
this State, in the \^izaga))atam District of the Madras 
Presidency, t hey a, I'o known as Itovalln I'hey 

are doscrib(Ml as peo])le who “ exhibit differmit shows, such 
as wrestling, ascending higli poles, walking on j’op(\s. 

The women act as common prostitnt(^s.”^^ Idie titles 
used by the headmen of the caste are ‘ /fnr/r//,' ' Nihjddif' ’ 
and ‘ Ndik' Tluj suffix ‘ (f<kfii ’ is add('d at the end of the 
personal naines of males when addressed by persons of a 
liigher cUiSte, Avhile the common suffixavs of Ap/hi and Ayj/(( 
ai*e used for males wlnm they ai’c addi-essod either l)y per- 
sons of tlieir own or of an inferior' caste. 

The meaning of the term “Dmnbai*” is not clear, of 

Some derive it from a class styknl Ihrnihsm Northern India, ^ >‘‘Une. 
The latter are however scavenger's and are employed to 
carr*y corpses of destitute ]>anper'S, and correspond to the Ma- 
digasof tliesontli, while the Dombars occupy a comparative- 
ly higher position. Tt can hardly be said that similarity of 
name is anytliing mor*e than an accidental (*-oincidence. 

The Dombars are mon'.ovcr a Telngn caste, and their tradi- 
tioirs and customs point to their immigration into the State 
from the Karnool and Nelkn-e Districts. 

Dombars who pei'form feats in prddic make a gi^eat 
deal of din nrrd noise, with drrrrns ami loud sht'iokvS to 
attract a large crowd of spc'ctatoi’s. H'his kind of clamour is 
called or ‘‘ oi* in Kannada, 

but whether the caste takes its name fi'om this teran or 
whether “ domhi ” meaiiinga tnmirlt or tmmrltnons rabl)le is 

o 

* The Vizaga|)Mta.in District Manual of 1860, page ()7. 

Dorn. B 
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derived from ‘‘Doml)nr” (the name of tlie caste), it is not 
easy to determine. 

A Raddi had by his younger wife, it is said, a son 
who was born av ithout any limbs. Ever after, he Avas pur- 
sued by great misfortune, and a soothsayer having, on con- 
sultation, discovered tliat the unfortunate cliildhad brought 
ill-luck into tlie family, ho commanded his wife to do aAvay 
with the child. Tier maternal affec^tion induced her to tempo- 
rise and she hid the child in a manger. Cattle nnacconntably 
died in large numbers, and a similar result was observed 
wherever the child was removed. In despair, the inotluu* 
handed over tlie child to a wandering beggar to bo disposed 
of in some safe place, and the latter consigned it to a ruined 
\vell. The urnvolcomo brat had however a tough life and 
Avas not drowned. 1 1 is cries attracted the attention of the 
Gods Paiwati ajid ParamesAmra, Avho on learning his imfortur, 
nato history, miraculously gave him hisliml)sand atliis re- 
(|uest l)estoAVod on him ji right to ol)tain an earthen drnin 
from a jxHter's hous<‘, and doles of ric(^ in (^ach house to 
which h(‘ would resort for ])eggarv. The boy was in such 
ecstatic delight at getting Ids limbs, that he jinn|)cd ontoT 
the well at one bound and cast himself at the feet of his di- 
vine benefactors.'*'' ITo was then enjoined to add the ])ro- 
fession of acrol)atic p(‘rfonner to that of itinerant beggar. 
The Dombars his desoeudants by a oonenbine he pick(‘d 
up in his w'andering tours. 

Another story is that a Tiaddi’s wife Avas (hdiveu’ed of a 
<laughter in tlie held outside the village, Avhere slie liad 
carried her liusband’s midday meal. A hut Avas improvised, 
for her accouchement, ami after it w^as over, hov ll^sl)and^^ 
elder Avife out of envy contrived that she and lier child 
should be regarded as outcasts. The fathm* gaAm all hi- 
lauds and agricultni*al implements to the progeny of tlu* 
otlim- wife, and left to tliese a di*um, a, pole and a rope. They 
had to earn their living w ith these im])lomcnts alone and 
learnt acrobatic feats. Xo one Avoiild marry a girl playing 
in public on a, pole, and so the daughter called Doiubam 
Chiunasani became a prostitute. This is said to account 
for the practice of dedicating prostitutes which is largely 
prev’^aleut in the caste. 

* Tlio ;kf>|)cu(t‘cl s(‘«‘m.s lo fUlnUt.* to tliis traflitioij, nauiolN. 

tliMt is ‘wifh ji backward bound (somersault) lie came ind '>t 
tbe well and with a forward bound (somersault) lie fell to their feet.’ 



A Dombar performer often begins his eNliibition with 
the following invocation - 

That i?;,*tlie Kapu is fho he^felting fatlaM', ihe Dosn mail, 
an unole, and I am tlie fir son^' of tlio Sala and Mnia (that 
is right and left liand people). 

Domhars are said *to he allied to liainhiinis, a state- 
ment which perhaps is found.ed on tln^ legmid of Mola, tin' 
ancestor of the I.amhanis having (exhibited gymnastic h'ats 
before kings, [t is re])orted that there' is a section of 
J)()mbars 5 ^'1^^^ itinerant Doinl)ars, but distin- 

gnisluMl from t.h(‘ r(*st in swimming a (diild t(^ and fro by a 
rope passf'd round its waist while pt'rforming fints on tin* 
pole. 

The Dombai’S found in the State' are ('iitiroly of Teliign 
origin and appetir to have come from the Nellore and the 
Ceded Districts of the Madras Presid('ncy. Tln'y say their 
original ])lacc was Dombara Maddalapuram 

in the 'relngu country. During (he time of the Vijia- 
nagar Dmpin', tln^y appear to have been tlnM^ourt aca^obats, 
and man\^ of this caste ar(' still sa.id to hold Inams iji the 
'rdugu conntry, in i)laces like* Jammalamadiigii, d^adipati'i, 
Pod(lutur, t ludamacherla. They spread into iMysore 1'errU 
tory in later iinies after the disappearance of that king- 
dom. 

All Domlnirs found in tliis State speak Teliign. Are 
Domhars w ho spc'ak Mahratti are rarely se('u herf*. Maho- 
medans wdio follow' tin' pro[(*ssion ol acrobats and wrestlers 
are known as Paihvans, but they have no eonneedion witli 
the Telugu or Alalinitti Domhars. Tlu* Teliigu Doml)ars 
have a dialect which is used only among themsi'Ives. A few 
examples are given in the A])pendix A. 

Acfimntft (lilT(-‘i‘ as to, to which section of tin* Kapu Ihrl'lis the 
( II" oiiuU anccstoi* Ix'luniLicd. Sonn* say I\<) jati Ua I iJ, sonn* I'akaiiatiSj 
"oino nthci's Sajjana Kaf! I is and so on, tlic section ut' tin* lidihUs whicli 
tlioy claim hciiyo- that oi' the Ka l is who av(* hnind in larii'i'st nnmhers in 
<'!' about the place \vli(*i*o tlie int'orniants reside. This hinronuis not of 
much iinpoi-tance when we remeinher tliaf all the. Raddis wian* ori^’inally 
of one tribe and tin* sections named ai-e the endou-arnous division of tlie 
uiain caste Hadfh's. 
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Divisions. 


Birth mo- 
nioiiies. 


Th(3 Toliii>'U Doml)avs who are also known as Raddi 
Dombai’S are divided into two sections, tlie settled (Uru 

and the nomadic (Kadu Dombars-'^^^o 
whicli are (aidof^amoiis. d'lie wandering Doinbars 
eat in tin? houses of the settled, but not vicr rerna. They 
seem to be subject to no oxogamous restrictions ; nor is aiiy 
trace seen of hypergainy. But they have all of them, whe- 
ther settled or nomadic, some sub-divisions which are neither 
endogamons nor exogamous, but which seem to bo based on 
territorial or other distinctions. A list of these is given 
in Appendix B. 

Hie Dombars observ<nK) cerenionies when a Avoman is 
]nH}gnant. When living in villages, her |)arents liriiig tin* 
woman to theii* house for the tirst d(‘livery ; l)ut Avamhu'ing 
families naturally leave them where they are. During con- 
Hneimmt, the mother and the child are kept a))art in a sep-» 
aratoliut oi* room, and the treatmtmt of tlio patient is gene- 
rally tlie same as in other casters. She is kept warm, laid Hat 
on a cot of coir I'ope and is given some arrack ami olhei* 
stimulating drugs. On the S(‘('()n(l day, a [)it is dug in tin' 
verandah or in front of the hut in wliich the after-birth and 
the navel string arc buried, and a fowl is killed on tin* 
spot. On the third day the mother isgivc'n some chicken 
broth. On the 5th, the 7th or the 9th day the child and 
the mother are bathed, ('astemen are given a diinn'i*. 
and the c.hild is put into a cradle which, for tlie Avandering 
Dombars, consists of a cloth swung like a hammock be- 
tween two ])osts or on braiielies of trines. The maternal 
uncle ties the waist thread to the child, wliether 

male or female. Tlu' midwife is taken that (‘vening to n 
toddy shop Avhere she is lil)ej*ally entertained. The imstoiii 
of consulting the soothsayer for giving a name to the chihi 
is very common. 

The names of individuals are geneially the same as 
those used by other castes of similar status, Mara, 
and Mari Yalla and Yalli and Sunka 

and Sunki hoing common. Kanumanta 

a jiopliiar name as connoting strengtli and prn- 
AA^ess. ^riio names most common for women who lead aa 
nmnarried life are Chimii faichmi and 

Venkati They sometimes stylo cliildr'on (Jaliga 

Avind. or spirit), to appease the sjiirit tliat they 
believe to have made cliildren in the family die. When 
frequent deaths of cdiildren occur, they make a a^ow and 
name the surviving child after a family or local god. 



Tousiire is porforiiie^l for male cliildron in the Hrst or 
the third year aftei* birth, eitlior a barber or tlic (diild’s 
iiiciteriia] uncle croppiii^^ the hair. Then an i de is 

kept in the names of tlie deceased ancestors and soiiie caste 
j)eople are invitc3d to a diimer witli toddy. 

These men being* genei-ally |)oor, rarely ])ractiso adop- Adojaiun, 
lion. Sometimes a boy From among near relations is 
brouglit by cliildless persons and they may celebrate the 
event by feasting the caste people. This, however, hap- 
pens oiily in the settled class. When a man has only 
daughters, he gcmerally keeps one or two of them immari’ietl, 
and they take' the plact? of sons iii the family, leading aliFe^ 
of free love. Prostitute women <lo not adopt girls as 
professional daiuang women do. 

Polygamy is common. Domhar women play a very T^ran-iucre. 
•active |)art in household and othei* work, and so men either 
marry or kee]) as concubines more than one woman. Jt 
often liap]>ens that low class woimm of loose character, 
marri('(l, unmarried oi* widowed, take llie opj)ortiinitv of 
I lie visit of a troupe of Domhars to join tlnmi, and attach 
tJicmselves 1o their party. Polygamy is unknown, (lirls 
arc trained, IToin infancy, to [)lav on poles and such as be- 
come skilled in that art/ are not iiiaiaaed, and lead a life of 
pi'ustitution. Tliose who cannot lx* trained for such exhi- 
bitions only arc reserv(‘d b)i* marriagi‘. It is not strange 
that in such a community, they almost ji(‘ver care to marry 
gii'ls ])efoi*o puberty. 

Idiere is nothing peculiar as regards relations eligible 
for marriage. Aeeordiiig to one ac count, it is said that a 
man may not marry the daughtor of a sister who lives un- 
married in her father’s lions(‘, though such daughtiT may 
l)e married to liis son. Two sisters may ho married either 
by one man or by t/vvo uterine brothers. There is no ob- 
jection to an exchange* of daughters lyy marriage l)etweoii 
t wo families. 

The Dombars wiio have settled down in towns and 
villages tend more and more to adopt the ma]*riage eiistoms 
and ceremonies of the higher classes, sueli as consulting 
Brahmans aiid observing omens. Aniong the wandering 
section of them the maiu-iage ceremony is very sini])le. 

They invite no pipers, use no Hbashinga or marriage cliap- 
let, nor worship any sacj’ed pots And some- 
times they do not even [)ut up a or nniri'iago 1)ooth. 

They only consult a sooihsayer about the futui*e prospect 
of a happy union. 



Wlieii a ^irl is selected, tlie bridegroom’s party ac- 
companied by the beadmau of the caste or groii]) proceeds 
to tlie bride’s fatlier’s house to ])ropose th(‘ matcli. The 
headman conducts the negotiation and if the pai'ties agree, 
the matcli is determined upon. A few days afterwards, 
tlie bridegroom and his party, with the Yajaman and 
friends, goto the house of the brid(‘-ele(‘>t and th.e pro])Osal 
is renewed before the assembly of the caste men by the 
biidegroom himself and the consent is given by the bride’s 
father. TIk' fact is announced by the Yajaman who pro- 
claims tliat this man’s daughter has been givam to this 
man’s son. Then one of th(' caste men beats a diaim 
Exchange of (lietel-leaves and arecanuts) is made 

between the jiarties, and the bridegroom’s party suiiply 
toddy at theii* expense to the whole assembly. This is call- 
ed the ceremony of arecanut an dl_)etel-leav(‘s j 

At this meeting, lialf the bride-price has to bo paid 
down, but if the bridogroonrs party is very ])oor, some h'ss 
amount is paid as earnest money. 1Miis makes the con- 
tract binding; and if the bride’s paiTy should afteiavards 
break it, not only has tliis money to be ])aid back, but the 
promise breaker has to pay a heavy hue t.o tin? caste. 
Among the \vand(M*iiig section so strict is the caste disei- 
[iliuo that the bride’s faXhei* who biu'aks tlie promise is 
dragged befoi'e tlu^ easti^ assembly which is specially called 
together, and made, to carry a grinding stoiu^ and walk 
round and round tlie assembly. If, however, the father of 
the bi'idegroom withdraws from the contract, he only for- 
feits the money already paid by him. On the coinplotioii 
of this preliiiiinary ceremony, the marriage may take jilace 
either immediately oi* after some time has elapsed. 

Among the settled Dombars who arc found only in a 
few ])laces in the State, it is the custom to arrange foi* a 
minibcr of marriages being celebratcMl together, and to 
proceed to their Kattomanc which is Tumkur, 

to celebi'ate them, before the temple of their triha-l goddess 
Yallaimna and iiuder the superMsion and guidance 

of their caste headman. If, for any good reason, llu' 
marriage has to be perfoiined at the [)lace of either party, 
the caste headman or his representative must be sent for. 
In such cases the marriage comes off generally in the bouse 
of the bridegroom and continues for three days. 

t)n the day previous to that fixed for the marriage, 
the bride and her party arriv<» at the bridegroom’s village 

ai*e lodged in a sepai'ate house or hut. A paudal witk 
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()i)ly five pillars is erectedj the C(3ntral or the iiiilk-posi be- 
in;^’ a twig of a N^cnde Eugenia jainbohuui) tree, 

brought by tlio bridegroom’s maternal uncle. In the })an- 
dal the bride and the bridegroom are separately seated on 
pounding rods and ai*o siiieai'ed with tiirmerie. 

Then their gods, Sunkalamma (iummui'ti 

and Yallamma are set up in the pandal 

and vvorshipj)ed by the Yajaman with offerings of food and 
toddy. ‘The bridal ])air pi*ostrato themselves before the 
gods and touch the feet of the eldm's to obtain their bless- 
ing. In the evening, the bride and the bridegroom are 
sea.ted together and Jiiake pt'ijif to two ////onus set up before 
them. This is followed by feasting and drinking. 

Next day early in the morning, the bi ide gets her nails 
pared, and the bridegroom shaves his face and has his 
•nails also [)ared. If no Ijarber is available, the maternal 
uncle [)erfornis the service and gets a, tdnibnhi. d’hen the 
boy and the girl are made to sit face to face on two pouiKh 
ing rods and are bathed and am? then made i-o dn‘ss them- 
s(‘lves in fresh clothes. The l)ride carrying some rice and 
fruits j)acked in her garments is led along with the bridiv 
groom to tlie mari’inge pandal, 1-he l^oy holding a. dagger 
rolhal u[) ill a kerchief. 'I'luy sit facing each (jtliei* on tvv(3 
pounding rods and betweim tlumi art' placed, in a plate, the 
haakinuifi (wrist thri^ads,} tdH (the marriage disc), five tue- 
riiigs, with dry coeoamit and other ai-tieJes. I’lie bride 
then puts onc^ of the toe-i*iugs on the second toi* of the 
liridegroom’s right fool, and a married woman |)uts the 
remaining I'ings on tlu* bride’s toes. Then each tics on 
the right wrist of tlie other, the lund’iDins which arc made 
of Avoollen and cotton tlircads twisted together and a 
betel-leaf tied t(_) them. In some places the kanhiKn is 
bound by tiu; respective uncles of the l)i*idal Jiarty oi* by 
one of th(' (ilders of the caste. The fjHi is handed round in 
the assembly and then put ou the bride’s neck by the 
bridegroom while women sing songs. A drum is sounded 
and a boy proclaims that the marriagt‘ has been completed. 

All those ill the assembly pour milk (the Dhare) on the 
hands of the couple joined together; hiluhdln or the tlirow- 
mg of rice oil each other’s head follows. The pair holding 
oach other by the right liand go round the milk-post thrice 
and then go to offer cocoanuts to the gods. On returning 
they again sit on pounding rods ami pour into oach other’s 
hands, some milk which thtiv drink up. This |>art of tljQ 
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ceroinoiiy they call iiiilk-uuion Tjimbulas are 

then disti’ibuted t(3 all the assembled, tlie licadman and his 
deputy being given each two. The couple anr] some rela- 
tives on each side sit together and eat Ihtcvdm from 

the vsame disli. 

On the morning of the third day called Nagavali, the 
newdy married couple get their nails pared, and ])ath- 
ing and ])utting on IVesh clothes go to an antliill, in state. 
They pour milk into tlie snake holes and make puja burn- 
ing incense and offering fruits and flowers. The bride 
carries on lier head a small (juantity of earth dug out of 
an anthill ; and tlui pandal ])Osts, ai*e worshipped after 
their return. In the afternoon aftt*r dinner the [)ilja of 
SiiTihasana t takes place. Tlu^ Vajaman of tini caste who 
is of the Math snl)-divisiun a.mong the wandering 

se(;tion and of t.h(3 Somalai'aju suh-division, 

among the sotth^d, officiates at this eercmiony, when frinf- 
are distributed to the members ])iesent, who are sci'ii- 
])ulous ill exaeting that the presei-ibed order of precfnlenee is 
observed. That evening the milk -post is removed after tlnj 
usual /nyVt, and the caste men and t he bride's party ai-e given 
a special treat, a large quantity of toddy being (consumed. 

Tera or l)ri(le-pric(‘ is Its. o2. This is paid either at once 
or in easy instalments. The settled section have, however, 
reduced the sum to Us. 24 which tluiy generally })ay 
down at the time of marriage. Sometimes when the girl's 
parents are in good circinnsLaiu^os, the payment is remitt(‘d 
eitlu'u* partly (‘r in full. But- the wandering Dombars aie 
very strict in enforcing tlic payment. If the bridi'groom is 
too poor to pay, he has to work for his wife’s parents till 
ho discharges the debt. If he evades payment, his wife is 
not sent to his house at all and somi*tinies is married to 
another man, who may be able to pay the amount. It is stat- 
ed that if the wife goes to her husband’s house, before the 
is discharged against her father’s eonseut, she is never 
again admitted to the latter’s bouse. The obligation could 
be enforced by coercion a,t a caste jianehayati, and some 
accounts say that oven after the man’s death, his property 
would remain liable to discharge it. Formerly among the 
wandering Dombars wlien a girl was married, the son-in- 
law had to live in his father-in-law’s house, in a sepai’ate 
hut till a child was born. This practice, however, has fallen 
into desuetude. 

^ Pledging truth on iiiiik is considered as the most solemn form o1 
taking oath. 

t See the account of the Becfa caste, pa^c 9. 



Tlio marriage expenses arc quite out of proportion to the 
poor condition of the caste as a whole. During the period 
of marriage, five to ten pigs are killed to feed the guests 
and more than 15 rupees is spent in toddy, and drunken 
brawls among the assembled guests are frecpient. The ex- 
penses are slrared by both parties, but tlie bridegroonds 
partv contribute the larger sliare. 


Wlien a girl attains |)nbcrty, a sc[)arate shed is put up 
with date mats and green leaves and she is kept there for 
seven days, during which time she is considered to be im- 
pure. The girl is made to sh^ep tliore aloiu', an okl woman 
being told off to sleep ontside the shed to ke(q) watch dm*- 
ing the period. Idie girl is fed on goodaiid nutritious food 
consisting of dry cocoamit, ghcc, giugclly, friiul Hcnga!- 
^•ram and jai/gory in addition to the ordinary faie. In tlu^ 
evenings, married women give her tui*meric |)ow(ie!' and 
knmknma. It is considered imiuspicious for any one to see 
this girl for the first time early in tln^ moi'iiing. On the 8th 
day in the mornin * hi' shed is pulled down l)y thi' mater- 
nal uncle who throws away tlie materials at a distance from 
their residence, where the girl sets fire to them. Aiiiong the 
nomadic section, the girl’s glass bangles ai*i' broken and the 
string of glass l)eads is also removc'd. The clotlies 

worn by her dui'ing tlie [)eriod are also burnt in the firi'. 
She goes hack Winiring an old clotJi, and is made to hathc 
noa.!* the house. While bathing slie is made to {diange place 
three times, two potfuls of warm water being pourcid over 
lier head, at each jilacc. After bathing, vshc is given a new 
cloth to wear but is made to ri*niain outside the house. A 
hen is sacrificed at tiic spot where the shed stood. That 
day, the girl has to take her food outsiile the house. She 
hatlujs early the next morning and fasts till the evening ; 
she has another bath then, and gets new clobluis to wear, 
'riien a party of married women take her to the temple of 
Anjaueya. The god is worshipped, and she is given iirtihd 
or holy water. When she returns to the house from the 
temple, cow’s urine is sprinkled on hei head. In the house 
cooked rice is served in a heap on a piantain leaf or an 
eating dish, to which the girl offers hurning iiiccnsc 

and breaking a cocoaimt. Then she touches the rice with 
her right hand. This rice is then served to the casteinen 
who have assembled there by invitation. The lather has 
to spend two or three rupees for toddy. The girl becomes 
pure after this entertainment. 


Puberty. 



Widow 


io 

Th(^ settled Doiiibars do not allow i-euiarriage of wotrim 
wlio have lost tlieir husbands. Among them a widow must 
remain chaste as long as she continues to reside in her hus- 
band’s liouse. If she is found out to hav(» been in criminal 
intimacy with any one, not only has she to answer a charge 
before the caste peupie, but the relations of her deceased 
husband are lined for hei* fault. To avoid any such con- 
tingency, as soon as a young woman loses her iiusbaiul, 
she is sent back to her parent’s house by her llusbaiuTs 
relations. If slu^ o*oes back to her father’s house, she may 
become a concubine of anj" one. The wandering Dombai*s, 
on the otluu* hand, freely permit ;i widoAv to remarry as 
many times as she pleases, and there is nothing derogatory 
in her doing so. 

The man selected must not be thclu'othei* of her de- 
ceased hiishand and must not be within the prohibitef! 
limits of relationshi]). Tlu* cei'emony which is the same as 
in otho)* castes among wliom widow niairiage is hIIowcmI, 
takes place in tlie evening and before her fatliei'\s house. 
A bachelor may marry a widow, but it is generally a widow- 
er, or a, inarri(Ml man who wants to have an additional wife 
that takes lier. In the |)res(‘nee of the caste men assembled, 
lie presents lier witli a white cS/Ve, and wlien slie is dresstnl 
in it, ties a turmeidc i*oot in a- string to her neck as a Inli, 
The jewels wliich her [ireviuus husband might have giv(M) 
her ar(‘ all i*etnrned ami the constmt of the [)eopleor hci 
hiisbamrs party is generally taken. The wuJiian los(‘s all 
horclaim t(j lua- pi-evions hiisbamrs pi'operty ami the children 
by him b(dong to his family. ^J'he essential ami tlie binding 
portion of the inarriagi' is the tying of the turmeric root. 

The lent or brido-prico to hi) paid is half th.at jiayable 
for a regular mai-riage, but- sometimes even so low a snni 
as ten or Kfteeii rupees is accepted. It goes not to the pri - 
vious husbaml’s family as is the case in some castes, but iv 
the father of the woman, a uoniiiial payment wliich may be 
onlv of a. betel-loaf, being sometimes made to the former 
Inisbcmd’s family. In fact, soon after tlio death of the hus- 
baiul, his widow, if there is any prospect of hci' marrying 
again, goes liack to live hi her father’s house. The consenb ol 
tiio fatlier is lirst o))tained by the man that projioses towed 
lier. It is also necc'ssary that the caste men should assent 
to the match, their representative, the Yajaman being 
formallv coJKSulted in the matter, liesides the the man 
lias to pay a fine to the caste, give thein a dinner and bear 
the expenses of toddy for the da^. 



n 

Divorce is allowed at the instance of either party. The 
luari-iaiyo tie is so loose that oven a small pretext, such as 
all occasional quarrel, or other incompatibility of temper, 
nillbriu<>' on separation. Jusuch cases, befoie the assein- 
hlint caste men called together for the ])uiq)ose, the parties 
state tlieir nnwillingnoss to remain as man and wife, on ac- 
count of tlie ill-treatment of the husband, nncliastity on 
tlie jyart of the woman or any other cause, and the relation- 
shi]) is severed when the wife is made to return the fall to tlu^ 
liusbaml. The [larty that is found to be at fault; is fined the 
cost of a dinner witli toddy to tli‘* C:iste )K‘ople. The 
woman so divorced is, in the case of wandering* Dombars, 
at liberty to marry another, in which case tlie lattei* will 
pay the marriage expciiises iiicurrcMl by the former luisband. 

Adultery with a man of tlie same or of a higher caste 
1 ^ coudoiiod by payment of a small tine, and if the husband 
IS willing, lie may keep her. If a married woman (dopes 
with a man of the caste, a fine e(|ual to the marriage (;x- 
pmises of tlie iiiisbuiil is levied and the woman is married 
to him under IkUtufa form. She then becomes his legiti- 
mate wife and does not suffer in status. But if a married 
woman be guilty of adultei'v with a man, of a liighei’ 
caste, and tlie husband is not willing to take her back, 
the caste council levies som(‘ tine from lu‘r, gives her 
Inilift and makes hm a. ^^Indaia, hiihla daughter 

of the tribe), a licensed prostitute. 

If an umnai riial girl bi'comes pregnant by a man of 
tlie same caste, she will be married to him and tlie full 
f' ra of Its. 5 2 levied from liim, in addition to some fim? 
which always goes to the headman of tlie caste. If he 
refuses to marry her, ho is oiitcasted. and sin? is retained 
in the caste by the Yajamau giving her firflat. She 
may be married to any man that offers fu marry liei-, or 
>he may Ijo allowed to jjecuiue a prostitute on payment of a 
^mall fine to the caste. If on the otlier hand au un- 
married woman should bear children to a man of a higher 
caste, she and licr children are subjected to some fine, and 
admitted into tlie caste after some expiatory ceremony. 
I'his ceremony consists in cutting a few locks of her hair, 
slightly burning the tongue with a bit of gold, making her 
'^Wallow some vibhnti (sacred ashes) and getting her to beg 
pardon of the (jarit of the caste. She may thereafter marry 
any one of the caste or may become a prostitute, in which 

* See the B6|a aecouut, Mouoyjrji^ib No. Ill, 13. 
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Dedication 
of Prosti- 
tutes 


case, sli(3 has to imders^o the same ceremony of dedication 
as other girls do. 

The Doiiibar caste ivS notorious for dedicating girls as 
prostitutesj the reason they assign being that wlieii tliev 
adopted tlie profession of playing on the long poles, a 
woman was taught Ihe art as being likely to attract a largei* 
and more'. ai)pj*eciative audienc(‘, and as she tlius became 
the objector attentiem of tlie public in general, she*cuuld not 
be marrierl to any and Avas ther(‘foi*e to b(^ left as a common 
woman. The pi*acti(re is as common among tlie settled 
as among the wandei'ing Dombars, though tlu^ forium* 
have long ceased to ])lay ou the* ])ole. The wandering 
s(iction sel(?et smart and good looking girls and train them 
u]) for athletic feats. Those who succ('ed in learning 
them remain unmarried and lead a, life of jiromiscuity. A 
troufie of Dombars, without at least one prostitute among 
them is a rare thing. Such women take a promiiumt [lart 
in their exhibitions, and ai’e rarely eipialled in dexterity 
by their male coadjutors. When off tlu^ stage, thm 
geiKjrailly go about in fairs and othi‘r puldie ])laces, so u.s 
to attract/ customers for the more objectionable part of 
I heir trade. 

The dedication takes place when the girls come of 
age between fifteen and sixteen. On an auspicious duy, 
the caste ])eo])le ass(*mbl(' by invitation. TIu^ girl is 
liathed and dri.'ssed in m^w elotlies and is S(‘ate(l ou :i, 
pounding rod liefore the assembk‘.d caste men. Afarriinl 
women av jirost it utes simihirly dedieatiMl besmear her with 
turmeric riud knuknntu, put on and fill her garment 

with cocoaiiut/, i*ice and (hdier lucky articles. On rising 
from her st.‘at, she bows to the ehhirs to receive tlieii* 
blessing, and is then taken in |)rocessiou to a tem])h‘ of 
Anjaiicya or ^ allamma, a man beating tluj drum 
and women singing songs. She gets fUilin from the in'ijih'L 
Before the temple the caste men congregate, and the girl is 
seated in tlieir midst on a ponmling rod. She is again 
besmeared with turuK'ric and and the niateriuil 

uncle tic3S a hili to her neck, Hasavis or married women 
pour sv/.ve on her. The girl bows to the caste men assembled 
aiul is then conducted home in procession. At home a 
good dinner is provided for the guests by the father wlm 
also pays for their entertainment in the toddy sho|) in tlir 
cveni iig. 


Sou account of the Koracha caste, Monograph Xt). VIT, page 1^. 
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Tho settled sectioi ot* tlie couimuuity observe nearly 
the same cei’enionies with slight variations at the dedi- 
cation of a girl to tliis life. A ineasui*o filled with rice 
with a cotton thread wound round it is placed by her side 
to represent a bridegroom, when she sits in the temple at 
the time of the eerernony. Sinili(isi(7i(i liitja takes place 
and the pcnanission of the cast(> is given by the Ynjinnan to 

lu'r license to lead a lib) of ])rostitntion 

» 

The wandering section of the I)ombai*s i*ep(‘at llu* 
same ceremonies as are observed at the jnairiage, on a, 
smaller scab', when the gii*l thus dedicated as a harlot, 
icceives her first lover. 'Tlu^ latt('r has to present her with 
new clothes and four rn[)oes and tht^y arc^ ])rovi(l(‘d witli a 
new hilt and a cot to slee[) in. Basavis only tak(‘ part in 
bl'inging them togotlicr and in<l(‘('cnt songs arc sung, whih‘ 
tjie girl and her paramour arc seated on the cot. But 
th(^ latter when not hardoiKMl oftem feels too l)ashfnl to 
submit to such publi(' t]*catment, and then the girl aloiu' 
sits during the time the Basavis sing sojigs, and he is 
allowed to smuggle himself in aft(‘r all tiu' woimm gu(*sts 
withdraw. 

IMiese public wonum tire said to remain faithful to 
tlieir ])rotectors when k('pt. as concubiiu's. It is evvu 
asserted that th(\y may !>(» Hogged and fiiual l)y tlu^ cast(‘ 
if tliey prove false. Such a woman may, liowt'vcu*, b(' si't fi'(‘c 
being given a ])ai‘ting T<inihfUn A (l(Hli(*at(‘(l worruui 

who doc’S not (Uittn* into an alliance of a inori' or loss 
p(*rina.nent nature' is free to consoit with any man, 

|)rovid('d he is not of a lower cast(‘, snch as Ilohwa, Mildiga 
Xayinda (barber) oi* iVgasa (waslu'i-man e Sometimes 
tin' Basavis get th('ins(*lves branded with Vaishnava 
s\ inlM)ls of Sfut/rini and and tlien tlu'ir* bodies may 

aft('r di'ath ix' carried and buried by iJasaris. 

A Basavi wlio wislu's to give u]) her life of prostitution 
may be maiaued in the /‘/////‘c foian ; she will not b^' allowed 
to perform acrobatic fea,ts in public. aft(‘r this ; and Inu* 
childi’cn ))orn befoi'c the marriage' an' left with lu'r fatlu'i’. 

'^riie Dombars bury tln^ dead. In some [ilaccs, the PejUh 
eoi'pse of a prc'gnnnt Avoman, or of om* suffering from * ‘‘eemomes 
k'prosy, is disposed of by hea])ing stones on it, at a S[>ot 
near a, hill {I'alhf^.srre ^^07^^55 stoiu' service), fi'he body 
carried in a. lying posture by hands among the wander- 
ing, and on abler among the settled Dombars. The 

chief mourner carries firt' and a pot full of water, walking 
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before the procession. The body is buried with the head 
turned to the south and the chief mourner breaks the pot 
at the head side and sticks the firebrand in the ground 
there. The surviving widow breaks her bangles ther(‘ 
and takes off her tali. After washing their hands and feet 
in a water-course, the whole party repair to a liquor sho]) 
where a pot of toddy* is kept ready for them. Tlie chief 
mourner pours toddy f>n the liands of the can*iers to 
wash, and hands over one or two jugs of it tiV each of 
them. Then all drink the toddy ami the party return to 
the deceased’s house with a jugful of the liquor. They look 
at a light burning on the spot wltere the deceased expired 
and after condoling with the family, tfiie relatives return to 
their houses. At night, a hall of rice (cooked) mixed 
with curds, styled //vm nimhla (^3^5^ is kept on fine 

sand s])read at the plaee of death, with a little Avaler and 
the jug of toddy. Barly in tlie morning the Jioxt day, the 
spot is examined witli great care to see whether the spirit 
of the deceased has visited the ])lace and ])artaken of the 
refreshments, as indicated by any marks visible on the sand 
bed. Tluui the remaining rice, toddy and water an* 
thrown on a green plant. 

On the third day, tliey place offerings on a low plat- 
fonh of earth raised on tlie grave. Rice cooked with jjoik 
and such other things as the deceased was particularly 
fond of, not excluding snuff* and tobacco, are laid on two 
plantain leavi's as edr and frankincense is Inumt, and 
the spirit is exhorted not to molest the survivors. The 
offerings are in the end given up to crows. Again on the 
(deventh day, the family members bathe and putting on 
waslied clothes go to the grave-yard, where food cook(‘d 
with meat is again offered. 

A fifln ('^?) or feast of the dead is iiei'formod at- the 
end of the month. On that day, all the mernliers batla. 
and renew the cooking earthen pots, throwing out the old 
ones as ])olluied. Tin ir headman is invited to purify the 
house. In the central part of it, a hilasa is installed. New 
clothes are kept lu'ar it together witli food and toddy. 
Incense is burnt, and a ])ig or sht'Cj) is sacrificed. A 
dinner is given to the caste men and they s^iend the whole 
night in drinking as if to drown their sorrow in liquor. It 
is after this that tin' death pollution is fully removed- 
Hiose of tin* caste who have the Vaislinava symbols, 

This is in some places bought, by the caste men who give 
to the chief mourner and his ])arty by way of condolence. 
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Saiikha and Cliaki*a branded and wbo are calleil 
^nfidhdrU iiWxto a Satani man to olliciateat these ceremonies. 
Tlie priest installs a Chakra and does piija to it both at the 
burial ground and at home, offorini^ it< iari^e quantities of 
toddy which lie distributes to them as /b /An, reserving a 
good quantity for himself. 

They do not perform Sraddlias. t )n \]\o Xe\\ Yoti\\ 
Mahalaya new moon, ami (laiiri least, days, they oiler new 
clothes in the names of all the dc^ceased ancestors; Init the 
wandering sc'Ction rarely observe tlmsc' ceremonies. If a 
wife has any trouble's atff ribnb'd to the molestation of the 
ghost of her husband’s deeeaseil wife, a fdli consecrated in 
the latter’s name is worn by her. Tdu'v do not perform 
any additional eei'cmony foi* those' who die of an unnatural 
<i('ath. 

I’he settled p(n*tion of tlu^ caste are found in 'rumknr, 
Manchenahalli in the (Joribidimr I’alnk (Kolar District) 
and in the (Jliiknayakanhalli Tabik (Ihimknr District). 
These are all related to one anotin'!*, and tln^ other jdaco 
where' they are found in jiretty lai'ge numlKU* is Kodikonda 
ill the Hindupur Taluk of tlie Madras lh*(*sidency. Their 
dwelling houses are' ge'iierally built a])art from the^ epiarters 
of tlie e)tln?i‘ caste's and elo ne)t (lifter in cliaracte'r from ot lie'r 
houses e)f peojile eif a similar station in life. The' waneler- 
iiig s('ctie)n always pitch their lints outsiele th(‘ villages, 
and part of the' reason in both cases is that they It'nd pigs 
in large numbers, which wonhl be an intolerable' nuisance 
to neighbours, if they se'tih'd near the othe'r castes. T’ho 
lints of the waiieh'ring mem are made of bent bainbeios 
c Dvereel eiven- with elates mats, in tln^ form and size of the 
lops e)f coimtiy carts; and tlmy cai-ry the'in fi*oni plae*e? to 
|)la,ce on elonkeys or oxe'ii. They are^ gene'rally too small for 
the family, which huddh^s itself close together to ke^ep eiff the 
cold. I’he fcAV things they possess such as the iinplenif'nts 
of their trade are tlirown insieh' ; but tlie'V kee.'p thehr be'asts 
of burden in tlie open, anel provide a sejiarate' e'liclosiire fen- 
ilieir pigs. Their cooking is also elone' oiitsieh' the lints. 
The prostitutes are preividc'el Avith seqiarate' lints or rooms, 
so that they may entertain tlu'ir visitors witliout attracting 
mid no neitice. Doinbars generally move in gangs of ton 
or twelve families, nndor the leadership of an elderly 
ice'mbcr, and each settlement is gnarele'e! by watedi dogs 
'vliich keep excellent watch at nights. 
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The Dombars are low in social status. The wander- 
ing section cat at the hands of Vaddas and Bedas, but the 
settled people draw the lino with the Bestas. Except 
Holeyas and Madigas, no one eats in their houses. They 
eat tlie flesh of all kinds of animals, bats, cats, * owls, rats, 
and bandicoots included. Somo eat crows also ; but beef and 
the flesh of monkeys and snakes are eschewed. The settled 
section have given up eating owls and bandicoots. 

Dombars aro considered as impure to touch, 
though they ani allowed to enter the outer apartments of 
the houses of thehiglier castes. Bralimins help tliein only 
to fix aus])icir)us days and to discover whether a proposed 
match is agroeahle to the rules of astrology, but they do 
not officiate at any ndigioiis or othei* ceremonies for them. 
Donibiirs ar(' very hard drinkers, women and children 
being also addicted to the aucc, and their camps are geiu*- 
rally noisy and troublesome to those who live near at 
nights. 1 hey may draw water from the village well. 
IMie t)a?‘b('r shaves tluun and pares th(‘ir toe-nails and tlie 
waslumman has no ohjc'Ction to wash tludr clothes. Ihit 
as a niatt(‘r of fact, the wandering Dombars hav(^ rarely 
any clotlu's to be put to the' washerman, and the little 
washing that may be necessary they do themselves. They 
arc; allow ('d to eut(U’ the outer ])arts of the tem[)les, but take 
uo ])art ill the coremouies connected therewith. Their 
position in social rank is tliosarneas that of the Korachas.t 

Th(‘ Dombars freely admit recruits both male and 
female fi'om any caster not lower than tlieir owui, as fixed 
by the iast of coniinensality, Koraclias aro not admitt(‘(l 
and it is said that Brahmins and otliers of the higher 
(iastes are also not admitted. The usual incentive for 
others to join the ranks of Domliars is the sexual passion 
for either sex. AVhen a man, (;specially of a higlier caste , 

♦ It is (foiisidennl a. i»:it*at sin to kill a cat, but they say tb;it tin* sin 
of killing is waslied away by caliu**- it. 

t It is said that the Korachas and tin* Donibais wen* foriucih 
r-elated as brotbei'S. Onee upon a time wbeu both were in need of n 
bi*id(% tlu‘V began to bid for the same ^irl by gradually iucroasing tla- 
bride-price. Dorn l)ars brought u}) tihe priee to 20 pagodas and stopja’.l 
tbere, while tlie Korachas increased tlie bid to 25 pagodas, and carrii'd 
away the (lirl. Kver since they have been separated into two ri\;d 
gi'oups. 
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blinded by his passion for a Domliar prostitute and offers 
ro join 1 heir society, she f?enemlly dissuades him at first. 

He is taken into the fold only if lie proves intractable. 'L'lie 
headman and other members of the caste assemble at the 
hill, of the convert who is again given a chance to retract. 

If he is firm, holms to shave his head, beard and mustachios 
clean, and after bathing, i.s taken with the wet clothes on 
m the temple of Yallamma. Ily is purified by having his 
longue sli<.;;htly branded with a piece of heated gold, and 
with swallowing Paiichagavya* ami the riijdri sin-inkles 
some thiha on his head, and gives him a, spoonful to drink, 
lie feeds the casteinen and removes the leavi's himsclft after 
dinner; he has also to supply them with drink that evening. 
Besides, a money contribution has to be paid to tlie tem])le 
ef the tribal goddess, and the V'ajaman wlio has given the 
sanction has to be presented either with n ouey or a pair 
ol jjloths, or some other thing of value. If the jierson that 
is admitted is a woman, her ])aramouv hears all the cost. 
He cannot put off the event indefinitely ami should there 
he any nnreasonablo <lelay, he i.s e.vcominnnicated. Ad- 
mission into the caste in this manner makes a man as good 
a lueniber of tiie caste as if he liad Ikhui lioni in it. He 
labours under no disability and the issue born of his comiee- 
tion Avith the Dombar woman an' legitimisoci. 

l)oiul)ars liave a tribal or,t>aiiisatioii Ju (‘n(|iiiru into ^ 
and punish infractions of caste rules. *Tlu‘ rit^idity with 
which these rules are cnfoi'ced varies in the two sections. 
'riiei ‘0 is no doubt that, tliese two sections Formed one society 
;uid were under the same authoi'ity, but as one of them 
canic settled, it seems to have formed its own councils 
which arc rjuite indejjendeiit of those of their jiarejit 
stock. The Y'^ajaman or the licad of the settled tfombars 
is a man belonging to the Sdinalara jn sub-division, and 
as these men form a compuet C'ommimity found in a 
few places only, his authority ovm’ thtu7i is effewtive. 
His office is hereditary. He resid(?s in Ihimkur, and 
when disputes arise, the |)arties generally go to that 
place to obtain his adjudication. When they cannot go, he 
y,’oes to their place or sends his representative, and no import- 
ant event can take jjlacc within the caste without his pre- 
i^ence or that of his representative. It is for this reason 
that they generally pei'forrn many marriages together at 
once. They have another hereditaiy functionary called 
the minor yajainan or koudikdclit beadle) who 

* SoG page 23 of the account of Koiiiati caste Moiiogniffli No. A^I. 

t i‘, f.,y the leaves out of which tliey have eaten their food. 
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acts as the convener of caste meetiiij^s and the lioadman’s 
general assistant. On important and ceremonial occasions, 
they get an exti’a tdinhuhi each ; and when any caste dis- 
pute is decided, they get some honoj-arinm, either pay- 
immt of money or the presentation of a cloth. The Guru 
of the settled Dombars is a .Srivaishnava Brahman, said 
to be a resident of Chelur in the Tinnknr District. He 
visits them occasionally, gives them and pnm'uia 

(holy water and holy victuals) and is rewarded with some 
customary fees. • 

The wandering section, owing to their nomadic life, 
is broken up into a number of groups, each having its own 
Yajaman. The common hi'ad oftliisstjction is said to be a man 
of the Malli sub-division and is styled MaUi Mdi/ndu 

who is regarded as having supreme ju- 
ristliction over them both in spiritual and temporal 
matters. His head-ciuarters are in ('hitvel in the I’ullam- 
pet Taluk of the Cuddapah District. J’ornierly, this office’ 
belonged to the Ndlaleaidniniui sub-division, 

but one of the holders thereof lost the esteem of the 
community by his low behaviour. Then' was a dispute 
aViout his retaining this dignity, and the Palycgar ())etty 
chief) of the place who was asked to decide it, hung up a 
* fnniiiii. of tlic cocoanut kernels to the town gate, 

and ruled that the party which would succeed in lihrow- 
ing down the Inmua liy jumping over it, should have the 
headship. A boy of the Matli. tribe who had been tend- 
ing donkeys, succeeded in accomplishing the feat iiy taking 
a single somersault over the fdnuia and .standing before the 
chief at another somersault. Thus pleased, the Piilycgar 
jiassed an edict that he and his de.scendaiits should be re- 
cognised as the head of the caste. Me also presented the 
boy with an iiiam of wot lands ^\■orth twelve vomhm (pago- 
das) and a ring. 'L’his ring is still said to be in the posses- 
sion of the present representative of this division, and 
to bear an inscription in Telugu, declaring that the 
wearer is the headman of all the Dombars “witliin tlie four 
seas.” A ]Jcrson of the MuuHi’puUt also styled 

ilaitdhaiHirdjnld (rJo^jJosas'w) division is the hereditary 
I'raJkdni or the lieutenant of the Yajaman. The 

authority of these men is, hoAvever, only nominal, and many 
groups of wandering Dombars know their distant headmen 

* Toratta is a sfriu;j( with leaves oi* flowers or other 

articles tied to and stretched across an eiiti anoc jts a decoratinii, aiul to 
denote an auspicious occasion. 
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only by repute. On main*i{ii>’e and other oeeasions, however, 
they allot the first two ti'nnbulas to these two function- 
aries. 

For settling' (Iispnt(‘s tliat nuiy arise, each wuiulei’ing 
aang or three or four together t‘Iect anioni>- tliemsi'lves a 
Y,tjnninn and a H/uhllf irtt t/fa or r)e])Ut\ ), from 

the Mdfli and Miuinrpdld families, if availal)Ie. Tliey nun.^t 
|a‘riodical] y to settle disputes that may have a(;cumulat(al 
ill the interval aiui the disputants jiay tlie cost of maintain- 
ing’ them. They have vei*v wide |)()Wers, and the guilty 
persou may l)e tim'd, flogged or put out of eiisti'. d'hey 
thus settle not merely easti' disputes, hut also |)ropej-ty 
disputes, and these Domhars rarely resort to Courts. An 
oiitcaste is denic'd all intercourse witli Ids rc'Iatioiis and can 
^(‘cur(^ his I'einstatemeiit only hv obt'diem'i' aaid jiavmmit of 

;ui additional fine. 

• 

'The settled DoJiibars follow the Hindu Haw of Inlierit- 
jince. IFaniau<lies leaving sons am Hasavi daughters, 
racli of tlui latter gets half as much as tin.' share of each 
<011. Idle caste l^lnehavat adwavs allot soim' ])rop('rty 
tu a destitute' and widowed daughter. If at flu' time of 
tli(^ father’s death a Hasavi daughti'i* lias died h'aving chil- 
dren behind her, llu' lattei*ai'(^ entitled to tlit' share* of tlu'ir 
iiiuther. When a Basavi dit'S without issue, lu'i* pi’operty 
LTui'S to her brothers ami Basavi sisters in tdu' same pi'opor- 
iKMi as above immtioiu'd. 

Among Wandering Deunbars, they have* litth' ma‘d for 
niles of inheritauce, as they rarely jiessoss iirope'rty to 
divide The father is the sole owner of the f(*w Ix'asts of 
'airden a Family may jiossess and thi^ other scanty a id ides. 
If, after his death, a partition is desir(.‘<l, the ('Ider^ of tlie 
Ud’oup meet ;ind ('ITeot a partition. 

All the Domhars whctlu*]* sedtU'd or wandering, have 
great faith in sorcery, magic, omens, orat?l(‘s, (‘Ic. \^dien- 
'“ver they conmicnco any impoidant event, t hey cMinsult the 
Soothsayer ui* ask for adluw(n‘, as tlu'v style it, from their 
bdhal deity. 

The name of their tribal god is Gurumiirti 
hhI their tribal goddess is Vallamma Like other 

, 'vaudering tribes, they also w oi'.diip Maramma, Smikalamma, 
bind other rnalificiert spirits. In recent yetirs, thay have 
largely intluenced, by the Vaishiiava faith and many 
Inive undergone the branding of tlie symbols of that faith, 
i^ainely, Sanldat and (Vuilnuf, at the hands of the Satanis 
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and undertake pilgrimaj^es to Tirupati, the shrine of Yen- 
kataramanaswami, in the North Arcot District. In the 
quarters of tlie settled Doinbars, when they contain suffi- 
ciently large number of houses, they invariably have 
a temple for Yallamma which they worshi]) under the 
name (recently given) of Adi-Sakti They strongly 

believe that any neglect shown in tlie worship of this god- 
dess is sure to bring on misfortune to their families. The 
Yajaman of the caste is the pujdri and he worships the 
goddess on every Tuesday, making offerings of cocoanut, 
plantains and cooked rice. Once a year, on the Lunar 
new year’s day, animals are sacrificed before this temple. 

They periodically Iiold a grand b^ast in the name of 
Yallamma. On sucli occasions, the settled section all meet 
together ill one place, generally 'rumkur, but the noma^dic 
section celelirate the worship when two or three gi’oups 
happen to meet together at a place. The worship conies 
off on a Ihiesday. On a spot cleaned with cowdnng and 
water, six or seven pots of toddy arc‘ arranged in a row 
on planks laid thereon, the ccmtral pot being considered 
as representing the goddess. Mai'gfisa leaves and cotton 
thread dipped in tiumieric are tied to (?ach, turmeric pa.sto 
and Innnhinwt being also applied to tliem. All- the peoph* 
of the caste assembled there take a batli and ])ut on washed 
cloth(‘S l^lie Yajaman, who has observed fast the |)re- 
vions evening, also bathes and divssing himself witli wash- 
ed clothes sii])plied by the washerman, worships the pots 
with great- reverence. All tlu' poojdo sit round with folded 
liands. Offerings of eocoanuts and flowers are made, and 
frankincense is burnt in large quantities, ddien a- number 
of sheep and goats ai-o killed by tlie pujarl aftm* spinkling 
tirlha (holy water) on llieiii. Tlie Ai^dtU of the Madiga 
caste, who has been invited for the occasion, sings the 
praises of Yallamnia who takes |)ossessioii of one of them. 
The toddy in the })ots (except the central one), with more 
quantity added, if necessary, is distributed among all those 
assonibled who get fully drunk. This revxdry continues 
the whole night. Early the next morning, iniuujaUhti 
(s^jortVA^r) is waved to the remaining pot and the liquor 
therein also distributed to all present as tirthd. This i.^ 
followed by a general dinner. 

AVhon Sunkalamma is worshipped, an earthen pot 
filled with water is insbillod on a Tuesday under a tree, 
and before it on a plantain loaf, cooked rice and curds with 
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an onion are offered. Turmeric and IrwinJiiiina arc put on 
the pot. No animal is killed. 

Dombars worship a number of other minor gods and 
goddesses, such as Munisvara Gui imuirti 

Maramma and Kortigeramina (’tf»/9^r7^55a5o5^^-a 

local goddess). Another ])ecnliar goildess is known as 
Kaluvaliainma This is a goddess of epide- 

mics and is l)elievod to accom])any travellers when they re- 
turn from a long journey. To propitiate this deity, Uioso 
who have just returned to the settlement repair to a grove 
and there sot u|) throe small stoiu's under a tr(‘e and worship 
them with tlu^ offering of a fowloi-a sheep. Tin* sacrificed 
animal is cooked there' and is (‘aten by the' |)(‘(^pl(' attending 
the worship. 

The characteristic pi^ofVssion of these !nen is tlio ex- 
•hibitioii of ro])e-elan(*ing anel e)ther acre)batic anel athletic 
exorcises. They show considm’ableMloxte'rity in their fevats, 
and many of their feats would l)ring ere)elit to nicmbei*s of 
any ordinary circus troupe e)rganised in much more ela- 
horate lashion. 1^he A\e)men especially are aelepts in ex- 
hibitions on tlie pole e)r the tight rope. They play in the 
open maielan anel make aeollectiem at the cle)se\ the plate 
l)eing taken round, for ol)vie)us re^asons, by the.^ most attrac- 
tive Tnember e)f the' tre)u])e. 'i he' e*e)lle'(*tions may amount 
to anything up to 20 rupe'es aceoreling to the.' size eyf the 
])lace anel the ability of the ])ej*fe)rme'i‘S to j)le‘a,sc the auelience. 
Sometimes tlnyy get presents e)f ede)thes. Their ])erfonnances 
are ne)t now so hu gely patroniseal as whe'U the'Vc' were ne) 
better organised circus companies going aheyut the' ce)nntry. 
The want of finish and nianage*me'nt interfere with the' suc- 
cess of the snadrsi work in this as in se) itmnv e)thor de- 
partments. Idle Donibars have a supply eif hluut swords, 
scimitars, daggers anel otlie'i* aiitiepiated arms which they 
e.'xliibit on a. cloth s])re*a(i bejfeire the aueliene*e eluring the 
perforiiiance. 

Idiey make eonihs <ff various kinds eif seift wood and 
sometimes eif sandal we'yoel or ho.* n ami venel them in villa- 
ge's and towns. It m saiel that a golelsinith ))a?’ame)ur of a 
Itombar woman taeight them the* art, pre’senting her Avith 
the fcAv instruments ,saw, chisel anel file) re-epdre'el feyr the 
work ; and the Dombars show jiarticular i‘e>gard to i»edd- 
siniths as their patrons. It is chief! \' the women that manu- 
facture these articles and hawk them aheuit in the streets. 

Dombai s are included among the criininal tribes and 
are placed imde'i* surveillance They are? eaedited Avith 


Occupation 
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Miscellane 

ous. 


daring and love of oxcitoineiit. l^lioy obtain information 
of likely planes for raiding throngli their women, and before 
embarking on any such enterprise, they invoke the aid of 
their goddess. They are also said to train their boys by nn 
apprenticeship to this trade. ^ 

Dombars also breed pigs on a large scale which boys 
and women are einployf'd to graze. Men engage themselves 
as da)^ labourers in the villages near or about 1\dnch they 
encani]), tlieir women going about begging also, They aiv 
(‘vpert bird catchei's, which they seeui’e eithoi* by spreafliiio- 
snan's or applying bird-lime (eSrtWo) on thoir roosts. 

'^Idie S(d;tled Domliars are aimOvSt all (mgaged in agri^ 
cultural pursuits, the proceeds of which they supplemeut hy 
comb making and pig breeding. 

Dombars are vindictive, and should they consi()or 
tlunnselves ill-treated or slighted at any village they 
may have visited, or not sufficiently remunerated for their 
gymnastic feats, they take otlu'r steps to remunerate them- 
selves at the ex|)ense of the inhahiiants tliereof. Mon 
usually we ir short hip-trousers made of coarse white cloth 
and styled chnUififn and som(‘time?s after a series 

of successful forays or at fi'stivals and when they give 
their performances, they [)ut on guady shawls, jackets and 
laced turbans, ddiese articles of dress ar(‘ sometimes ob- 
tained as ])resents, but not infrequently by less legitimate 
means. Another characteristic })art of their dress is the 
cotton waistband of black colour ornamented with 

hanging tassels at either end. While performing, they tie 
this band I'ouiid, })ass it tightly l)etwcen the legs and 
tuck up the cuds at the waist. ^Idioy wear a silver /d/z 

with an offigv of Tlanumanta engraved on it suspend- 
ed round the> neck, silver bangles on the wrists and also 
silver rings. 

Idle family women of the nomadic section, do not wear 
rankc (bodice) and put on glass beads ])rofusely round 
the neck. 1Mie [)rostitntes are more eivilised and their 
dress and ornaments are the same as those of other more 
respectables classes, the one ornament wliicli distingnislu*s 
a prostitute from the rest l)cing a silver bangle 
which she wears round her left ankle. 

Their women undergo tattooing, the operation being 
performed by a woman of the Koraina caste. The designs 

* I^otes on the Criminal Tribes of tlie Madras Presidency-Mullalv. 



are the ordinary ones, but a prostitute has a streak 
of tattoo on her forehead and if she is so disposed, gets 
a likeness of her favourite pai’ainour tattooed on her arm. 

It is reported tliat a section of the wandering Uoni- 
liars do not cat food after they hear the sound of the jackals 
in the night and that like the Jains they have tlieir evening 
meal before sunset. 
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AP]‘ENI)[X A. 

Woi-ds, plirasos, otc., in the Dombai- dialect and fclieir 
equivalents in English. 


NOUNS 


Karnvn 


(1) Hnt 

(2) Village 

Ganno 


'I'oddy 

Kowrnguniie 


Ai’i'aek 

Kavnni 


N ews 

Mesa 

sSosi 

Food 

Pachcliain 

sizi o 

nitall water 

Titnvn 


Water 

Tadein 


(0 Way 
(2) Door 

Sirasam 


Head 

Viigata in 


Mouth 

Kivislavain 

do 

^mC • ' • 

Ear 

('hattam 

C2?a? 0 

' • • 

(1) Hand 

(2) A field 

Paslifcyam or patiinn,.. 

or 

l.og 

Kanigain 


Hlood 

Nerom 

<3i5o 

• •• 

Hair 

Pattemn 

so 

Stomach 

Abba 

eo 

Father 

Siragaijii 


Son (male child) 

Pinka 


Daughter (female 

Tobbirikam 

ty^o 

to 

(1) A man 

(2) TTnsband 

Masa 


(1) Woman 

(2) Wife 

Mandirenn 


AVife 

Dasiinasariga 

zjsir^do^ori 

A prostitute 

Nevqiam 


Marriage 

Pakyaln 


Rice (uncooked) 

Kivuln 


Ragi 
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Ai’PKndix A— 

CO aid. 


Pattukondi 

• • • 



Paddy 

Daipa^am 



• mm 

Pestle 

Kalastarani 

• • • 


. . . 

Grinding stone or stone 

Tegem 

. . . 

JAo 

• • • 

Rope 

Nelasftiram 

••• 

Co 

• • • 

Ground 

Malastaraai 

• • « 

Tim 

... 

Tree 

Bolistaraia 

. . . 



A mat 

Iniparn 

• 


••• 

(1) A hill 

Bleni 


«^e3o 

• •• 

(‘2) Wood 
(I t A leaf 

MakMn 



• • • 

(2) Paper 

Riiin 

Nerupam 

. . . 

eUitio 

• • t 

Sunsliitio 

Devarikam 

• « 4 


• • . 

(1) Light 

Gontiikani 


rSj»oW=B'o 


(2) God 

A recall lit 

El('*nm 



• • 

Bet(‘l-leaf 

BurigyiUamii 

. . . 


. . . 

Tobacco 

Telipem 

• • • 


• • • 

Chiinnam (lime) 

llettani 




Night 

Kantikarn 

. . . 


. . . 

Brass vessel (s^o*)o) 

Tattekam 

• . . 


• • . 

Cot 

Kogilani 

• • • 


. . 

Earthen vessel 

Vatukoyyi 

. . . 



A bag 

Kenda 

. . . 


. • . 

A cloth 

Masagatnkeiida 

• • • 

rfjSrtUifoeJ 

. • • 

Woman’s cloth (a sadi) 

Sirasapukcnda 


JoCrtagi^ozS 

. . . 

FTead cloth (turban) 

Taduviikoiida 

• • • 


. . . 

lap trousers 

Jfetlakenda 

. • < 

»SW=#oc{ 

•n 

. . . 

r^arge cloth, a blanket 

Gorapadam kenda 

. . • 


. • . 

Sheep cloth or coarse 

Gorapadam raenrem,.. 

7^j»dJi3<o^orT5o 

... 

woollen blanket 
(^08)7) 

A sheep 



• Netla meaiiB large 

or ])ig© 
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Appknihx a — rontiL 


Elemgoddcdi 


Eater of leaves a goat 

Kwike 

%* 

A dog 

Nadava or Sikkanadava 

or 

A donko}'' 

Jfetlanadava 

rrt • • • 

A horse (a big donkey) 

Badisarti 

zAto 

A cow or bullo*ck 

Dagarugoddcdi 


A l)ufTalo (eater of 
night soil) 

Mamiigajn 


‘a pig 

Lyuva 

oO * 

A fowl 

Kasikam 


A (^at 

Chinua Narasigadu ... 


A jackal 

Notla Narasigadu 


A tiger 

Jayikain 


A sword 

Nadarnarupain 


A gnn 

IS’etla Irupatn 

c5^ Tad^jjo 

m 

The pole 

Mineiii 

S)jSo 

The stout rope for tyin*' 
to tlio polo 

Marupain 

5^0d03jO 

Dombar paly 

Goiidelii or (idnelu ... 

7^jS)ozSt^o or , 

Rupees 

Biluvulu 


('upper coins 

Sirnpalu 


Fies 

JlagamgoiiP 


Half a rupee 

*Bink 

• • • 

(Quarter of a rupee 

(yhintaginja 


One anna (a tamannd 
seed) 

Dondodu 

, , , 

A shop keeper a Koinati 

Siittfitikiidii 


A sliv(!r .smith 

Gannddn 


Idiga (toddy drawer) 

Kogilalodu 


A potter 

Neralodu 


Barber (man of the hair) 

Kendal(5du 


Wa.shennan 

Elikddu 


The patel 

'I’ifi.'uia'ivadii 


(1) The shall bhog 

(2) A Brahmin 


* Also means a fsmale child oc rtanghter. 
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Al’PENllIX A- 

-coil t(i. 


JMdodu 

• • • 


... 

The tdlari (watchman) 

Lairodu 




The toti 

*f6dam()da 

• • • 


. • • 

A }3olice constable 

Gemma 



. . . 

A thief 

NTetlaRariiva 

. . . 

SW =5rdjsS 

. . . 

Ciitcherry or Police 





station (a bipr house) 

I’nteka m 



. . . 

(1) A tank 


t 



(2) Train 

Savaivnainddii 

• • • 


• • • 

A wistnnan 

Soiiapam 

• • • 



Jewels 

Tilparam 

••• 

^J^TjXSq 

. . . 

Rangles 

Netlollu 

••• 


. . . 

Big men or king 

Netlabidimddu 



• • • 

Guru or king 

Mundarajampa 

. • • 


. . • 

Somersault (sijjorts*®) 

Lenkiitam 

••• 

dowWo 

• • * 

do (SoomeS) 

Jarikam 

• • • 

esO^tfo 

• • . 

Slioo 

*Cjioiitikam 



... 

Horn of a bullock 

Gabbidi 

• • • 

rtsS .a 


A pregnant womati 

Adimodu 



. . . 

He 


NUMERALS. 


Ojogati 

• • • 

One 

Naina m 

r^r^O 

... Two 

Sulani 

r^J^VQ 

... 'I’hree 

Magga.ni 

0 

... 

. . . Four 

Chattam 

o 

• • • -J® 

Fiv(' (fingers of the 



hand, the latter being 
called ichattam) 

Kyasaru 

... 

Six 

Gopiiiam 


. . . Seven 

Nainam rnaggaln 

• • o ty 

Eiglit (two fours) 

Ojogciti raid 11 


AHne or 1 less (then ten^ 


*It also ineaiis Arecauui 
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Appkndix a — conkL 


NuMERAr,K — conc/fl. 


Gachchakayi 

rta# »5cOo 

Ton 

Do Ojogati . . . 


Eleven (ten & one) 

Do Iggenu ... 


Twelve 

Do Siilam ... 

tsmvo , , . 

Thirteen (ten ^ three) 

Nainam gachcliakn vi. . . 


Twenty(tYvo times ten) 

Sulain do 


Thirty (tlireo times ten) 

*Netla gaclicliakayi... 

(SW rlfi^ 

'JS • • 

• Hundred (big ten) 

tNettnmadipilu 

VERBS. 

(Su^rfjsasjwo 

I’o bow (sJsJjsIsd 

Sayichclm 

<d3 • • • 

Gome 

Parigilii or odigiln ... 

3^;)0r\ejo or . . . 

linn 

Suiliya or Sonohu 

or ?5J8o8rfJ . . . 

(xO 

Kavu 


Go 

Piramu 


Give or keep 

Kedii 


Ask 

Pilvalichclm or imicli- 

203si©«#0 jrfoosA 

to ^ cr> » • • 

Hide or conceal 

chipilhi 

Nabbiiiainu 


Hide or reside 

Milripilu 


Soil 

I tuko 


Take or buy 

Killuko 

oo • • • 

Lie down or sleep 

Pittipilu 


Get up or rise 

Karinebu 

Oo^o 

Kill 

Karate 


Died 

Daipn 


Beat 

Kaipii 


Eat 

Yajiniku 

aJJitSSfl'o 

Withdraw 

Sut^villu 


Burn 

Manigu 

tiotJorto 

Join 

Baddiclichn 

aJD-crfj 
c to 

Know or understand 

Sonaayipu 


Send aAvay 


* They Iiave no words for Tinmbers above one hundred. 

+ The ending pihi used largely to convert twuns into t i'ibe. 
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Appendix A—conUI,. 
V ERBS. — concld. 


Karipilu 

• • • 

Receive 

Nabbadii 

si 

Is not DP no 

% 

CLAUSES. 


(Temmalichcliii 

(S tCT 

'I’o steal 

Parigilatadu 

• • • • 

Ho Pirns 

Sayistadii 


He conies 

Kciruviikav u 


Go into tlie hut or 
villa<>c 

Pattornu sutta viltadi 

... 

I feel Imngry (niy 
stomach burns) 

Tiluvukaipii 

3t)0rf|=^5g) 

Drink water 

Atesakaipu 


Eat food 

Yadelipitiki soncho ... 

CSJ»!j0SjiJ%'?Sv»Ot# ... 

Went, out 

Adikku nabljinamu 

fSsS rfsfoo . . . 

dr ^ 

We live that side 

Adimodikelle 


Fell down to the 
fj[round 

Maripilatadu 


He sells 

Xc3tlasiraga ayyindi . , . 


She has attained 
puberty (she has 
become big child) 

Tol)l)irikain sayistadi 


Marriage consumation 
takes place 

Danni piraraukoiinadu 


He has koj»t her 

Pillaggaviri 

fo 

He was (arrested and) 
taken away 

l^icliclicga 


Let us go 

Ejam nabbadu 

^2j5o ?320,^C^ J 

There is not anything 

Adiniddu sadcnablKidu 


He did not come 

Uettaiiiki sayistanu . . 

... 

mmK 

1 shall come this night 

Adimdnidaggira gavii 

oOsSjjpJBBqIJ n»55l 

Go to him & he will give 

maggara gouelu 

dor? O7^j»tf5wo 
n 

you four rupees 

j)iminiitada. 

wT 
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Elem dadaputadu 

PA^mulo daiputMu ... 

Van^la kanivulo nera- 
patn outuiidi niesapu- 
t4i*u sonchu. 

Iddaru sayistaru 
oganni kai*ipiluko 
oganni soudiiyipu 

Nei’upam pettiitadi ... 


Appendix A — concld. 
C I,A us ES-— C0«c/</. 


oC^j J 

nacLd.) do 

O ^ 9 

^ tod 




He writes 
He kicks 

Marriage takes y:>lace in 
their house, go they 
will give you food 
Two persons are com- 
ing, receive one (inlo 
the hut) and send 
away the other 

Sunshine comes 
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APPENDIX B. 

liist of sub-divisions of Donibars which arc neifher 
ondogamons nor exogamous. 

1 AisarapolJii 

2 Bhiipativaljn j. 

3 Gandbapurajiiviijlu 

4 Gopudiisiivallii 
o Jattivallu 

fi Kaggadiviilhi 

7 Kalabandiva]lii 

8 Kanakaradclivalhi 
{) Kasernpiivajln 

10 Kasturivallu ) . 

11 Kutaravajlu (=5^J»'i8535^o), 

12 MallepuvvaluvaHti 

13 Mamiopulavajlu 

11 Matlivii^u (sioJi^ss^o). 

15 Mnrarivalju (=iojcsOo$^o|. 

Ib Naduranlc'nivajlu 

17 Natakarayanivallu (cJ5W=*rD5c;j0?)i3S^o). 

18 Pallokondalavallu , 

19 Soiualarajuvajjii (?!>*tsbt»o»S5!»»»^j) 

20 Sondiiruvfiljii (?3j»oz<jstfoos^o). 

21 'Polangivallu (!S>»tejop\s5^o). 

22 Uppuvallu 
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MADIGAS. 


The Madigas ^ho are known as the loft General, 

band caste are regarded as lower than the 

Holeyas or the right hand oaste * in the social scale. 

Their quarters are separate from those allotted to the 
Hfileyas, and are generally further removed from the main 
village. Again during the celebration of the festival of 
tlie village goddess Mararama, the share of the sacrificed 
animal which the Madiga gets is the last, while that of 
the Holeya is the last but one. 

The Mdidigas are the nearer the primitive stage than 
the Holeyas and they differ much more appreciably in out- 
ward appearance from the higher castes. They are gene- 
rally strong and muscular, and somewhat short in stature, 
and dark in colour^ with sotue what flattened noses. It is 
generally said that one cannot bo certain of the origin of 
a fair Madiga and a dark Brahman, t 

The Madiga s numbered according to the Census of 
1901, 290,821 of whom 139,386 were males. They are 
ilistriluitcil oviT all the districts, though the four districts 
of Mysore, Bangalore, Kolar and 'rumkur contain 88 per 
cent of this caste. 

The caste is commonly known as Madiga (sSsOrt). Wamo, 
They are also styled Eclagaiyavaru or of the 

left hand faction. Among themselves they apply the 
terms Jamba vas (wsoaJrfdo), Padmajatiyavaru 
and Matangas as being more euphemistic. Pan- 

cliamas is a word which has been recently invented to apply 
to this and the Holeya caste, us a term not possessing the 

* In tills conntiy, tlic ri^lit hand is considered snperior totlie left, 

t'ornicp only being employed for eating or handling sacred things, 

'vhilu the left hand is exrlnsively used for cleaning the lower parts of 
^lie body. The designation “right hand ” denotes some superiority over 
Iheltifi! 

t rile Telugu proverb to this eftect is, 
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Mfaniii{? <if 
the terms. 


association, suggested by the more familiar names, with 
the low social status. Chambara and Begara 

are also the names which others apply to this 
caste, Chandala and Antyaja are tlie 

nicknames, when special stress is meant to be laid on the 
inferiority of this caste. 

In addressing them, the naked names without hono- 
rific additions are employed generally by all the other castes ; 
and Poraelimes the suffix fjddv (-/r-Jfc in Telugu) and gd (ns 
in Kannada) are added to emphacise the comparative in- 
feriority of the person atldres.3ed. Among themselves 
itpiia (*^*^5), <igy<i (**'^)) and inmiifi are the honorific 

suffixes employed to elderly poi-sons. The term “ Mauegdr ” 
(dojl^nsid.lieadman) is sometimes applied to the headman 
or an elderly respectable, member of the caste. 

'fhe Madigas and the Holoyas arc sometimes known 
as the “ black people,” Nallajanaimt in Telugu and 

ICj^ipujaDd iij Kannada and the term Nalla Icidd' 

chdfavm is said to be the usage of these 

castes. But these terms are not well known and their ap- 
plication not quite established. * 

The meaning of the term Madiga is not clear. It is 
supposed to be a corruption of Matanga. The caste knoAvn 
as Mhaugs in the Mali rash tra country correspond to Madigas 
and the names may perhaps be connected with each other. 
The termination “ ign seems to indicate that it may 
denote their profession, but the first jtart cannot be traced tu 
any root in the Kannada language. Matanga in Sanskrit is 
applied to a Kirdta or a mountaineer or a barbarian. Matan- 
ga was applied to a Dynasty (as it was believed) of hill 
tribes, but whether they had any connection with these 
Madigas, it is impossible to say. 'I’liey have no such tradi- 
tion, and say that the name is derived from Matanga t 
Rishi. 

Madigas belong to the left hand group of castes, as 
the Holoyas to the right hand and somehow each of these 
castes which is the lowest in its group, has appropriated 
the name of the group for itself, Madigas being generally 
known as E^agai (•^?^,j-left hand) men and Holeyas, Balagai 
(aJWT^-right hand) men. 

* See Mysore Census Ueport of 1901, p. 254. Some of the uueHu- 
cated use the tei-m “ black men ” (^^jSSfS) for natives or Indians as 
distinguished from “ red men ” (^ol^esi^) for Europeans. 

t To the term Matanga, a meaning is given as ‘ one that cannot go 
into the middle of a village.’ 



Jambava * is the name'gi^on to a sul)d vision, but it is 
also popularly used to denote tlie whole cut>to. The name oc- 
curs in Ramayana as that of tlie oldest member of the hetero- 
genous army of Rama’s allies. These Madigas say they ai‘e 
descended from him, and believe that he was born six months 
before the creation of the Eartli. Perhaps that is their 
way of laying claim to ])e the oldest inhabitants of the coun- 
try, a claim which has some probability in its favour. 

The reason for the appellation of Padmajati 
lotus caste) to Madigas cannot be traced. 

(Jhambar, corresponfling to Chakkili in Tamil, 

is a corrupted form apparently of Channakiira 
a worker in leather. 

The name Begar cannot be said to be a proper name 
for this caste, though it is sometimes applied as such on 
account of their being commonly employed as servants for 
communal village work. The term Begar (63^n?»d or 
means either a wat(*hman or one who does potty services for 
rovomie and other officials for which he cannot ask for 
[)ayment, as it is considered to be part of his customary 
duties for the village known collectively as l/itti and Imjari 
85tn3)0). 

I^ho term l^tiichanw, is one of recent coinage 
the fifth), and is applied to these and Holeyas as they are 
outside the four castes moutioned in the Sastras. 

(Jhanrjdla lit-erally a cruel man, is rarely ap- 

plied to Juiy caste, except when it is meant to exhibit con- 
tem[)t, and tlieu it applies indifferently to any low caste, 
Antyaja lit(‘rally ‘born at the end’) can also be 

hardly regai^led as a s])e(aal name fur this caste. 

Tliere is little doubt that this caste represents the Origin, 
eiu'liest stratum among the inhabitants of this country who 
have settled in towns and villages. In colour and features 
they differ more widely than the Holeyas from the higher 
classes of the pt'u|)lc. It is impossible to trace their origin 
with any certainty, but they have also some current stories 
bearing on the subject which as usual are meant to make 
out that they had originally a higher status than they now 
possess. It is said that Jambava Rishi was created by A'di 
Sakti, primeval force, six months before the Barth and when 

* Jambava of the Riinriyaiia is said to have been a bear as Haiiu- 
^vas a monkey. He is >tate(l to have lived down to the time of 
^^rislma, with whom he wrestled for the possession of a gem styled 
?‘Unantaka Ma^i. 
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the latter was still in a fluid state, he was floating on its 
surface. By the coniinand of the Creator he killed his 
younger son and mixed his blood with liquid earth, where- 
upon it curdled into a solid mass. The name given to his 
younger son is Heppumuni (Heppu meaning curdle). The 
boy however was revived by the grace of Paramesvara and 
Parvati and gave rise to the caste of Dakkaldru who are 
regarded as the inferior ])rogeiiy (^^^'^’^^'^-Hal^rnakkaju) 
of Madigas. Madigas claim descent foi* themselves from 
Yngamuni, the elder son of Jambava. 

Tlu‘y were pure at first, but Jambava Rishi was one day 
presented with a cow by Siva for the benefit of his children. 
Once during liis absence at Siva’s Court, his son Yugamuni, 
had a visit from another l ishi called Sankhya and enter- 
tained him hospitably ; the latter found the milk of the cow 
so sweet that he tried to prevail upon Jambava’s son to kill 
her and eat the flesh. Yngamuni did not agree but Sankhya 
himself killed the animal and induced the others to partake 
of the meat. On his return Jambava was horrified at the 
deed, and dragged j)oth the offenders for punishment to the 
Tswara’s Court; they were doomed to become (Miandalas 
thenceforth, and their descendants became the right hand 
and the left hand castes, as Sankhya had stood on the right 
side and Yuga on tlie left side at the entrance to the Court 
while awaiting Judgment. It is said that Madigas have 
been condemned <0 the mean trade of shoe-making as tin 
expiation for the original offence of their ancestor. t The 
wife of Yugamuni in the above account is given tlie name 
of Matangi but there is another story which makes a male 
Matanga Rishi their progenitoi*. Who this Rishi was they 
do not know but say that it was his curse that has brought 
upon them their low position in life. One Matanga is men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata as begotten by a Sndra baiber 
on a Brahman woman. Ho was therefore a Chancjala and 
could not shake off this character although lie performed the 
most severe penances. It is possible that the name adopted 
by ^ladigas has come fi*om this source. 

It is stated that a Western Clialukya King Mangalesn 
(567 — GIO A.D.) conquered the Matangas. Who these 
were has not been definitely settled, and it is conjectured 

-'Mysore Census report 1S91, page 255. Another version of the 
story is given in the account of the Jloleyas. 

t There is a ciurent proverb in Kannada and Telugii about exphit' 
ing the sin of killing a cow by the present of a pair of shoes. This hafi 
no apparent connection with this story but denotes an utter diepropov* 
tiou between an olfence and its reparation. 
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that they were hill tribc^s and that Madigas are their 
descendants.* The ti'ibal goddess of the Madigas is known 
as Matangi and they are sometimes popularly spoken of as 
MAtangi’s issue. They themselves have no traditions of any 
connection with a ruling vuco, and the conjecture may be 
duo to a mere similarity of names and to the belief that being 
aboriginaj, they should have ruled the country at some 
remote pei-iod. 

The claim to a descent from Jambava may ])erhaps bo 
an indication of their original character. Jambava is asso- 
ciated with the armies df the allies of Kama in the Kama- 
yami and is said to have been a bear as the bulk of them 
wore monkeys. It is now generally agreed that these terms 
were applied to the non-Aiyan races who helped Kama in 
his invasion of the southcriirnost portion of India. 

Madigas speak Kannada or Telugii according to the 
locality they live in. Tliere are some immigrants into the 
8tato from the soutliern parts of the Madras Presidency 
and these speak Tamil; but their numboi' is insignificant. 

The caste contains two main divisions based on the 
language they speak, the Kannada and the Tclugu Madigas. 
The Kannada Madigas do not intermarry with tlio Teliigii 
speaking Madigas, J^hich language group has three endo- 
garnons divisions which are Tanige liuvvadavaru 

in Kannada and Tale Buvvamuvahu 
in Telugu (of tno eating dish division); lledigt^ Buvvadavaru 
in Kannada and (ia.mpa Bnvvamuvallu 
in Telugu (of tin' basket division); and Mora 
Burvadavarn (^'^^ of tlio winnow division. 

Among the last of tlies(^ tliere is again the distinction of 
single and double winnows. 

Tliese divisions are named aftei* the manner in which 
the bride and the bridegroom eat Buvva (food or common 
marital meal at marriages) that is, as they keep tlui food in 
an eating dish basket oi* a winnow 

It is said that the people of the last division, in some places, 
make a figure of a human hodv out of the cooked rice and 
other articles used for Buvva and that the hri(l(‘ and 

the bridegroom with some of their neai’est male relatives on 
either side eat up the figure, tlie bridegroom and Ins jiarty 
beginning to consume from the head and the bride and her 
party from the legs. From this practice they take the name of 

* Bijapiir Gazetteer, pngo 381; Kannra Gazetteer, ])!ige 81 ; Madias 
t^ensus Report of 1891, page 302, 


Laiigiiago, 


Divisions. 
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TTe^a Viiivvadavnrn in Kannada, and Pfnige- 

ddmativ lln in Telugu (of the corpse divi. 

sion) 

In addition to the above there are two othei’ divisions 
among the Madigas known as Jambavas («s8o6)sStfj) .^nf] 
Dakkaldru which deserve special mention. 

Jambavas are the (hints of the Madigas and liave some 
viathm for themselves, such as those at Kodihalli (Hiriyur 
Talnk) and Nelamangala. They affix vinni* to their 
personal names (as c.y., Rudraijinni) and wear a linga 
and mark their foreheads with ashes (Vibhftti) and sandal 
paste. Wlien they pay periodical visits to their desciples, 
they lodge either in a t6pe near the quarters of Madigas 
or occupy a house specially vacated and cleansed for them. 
They consider PAnchalas (gold-smiths) as their patrons. 
Whenever they go to a village in which Panchdlas live, 
they make it a point to visit tlieir houses, and standing 
outside, get some presents from tliem. The Jambavas may 
marry girls from the ordinary Madiga families after subject- 
ing them to some purificatory ceremony, but they on no 
account give their girls in marriage to the other Madigas. 
All the .lambavas talk Telugu and say they belong to the 
(luddapah country, and their women throw the loose end 
of their garment over the right .shoulder while the other 
Madiga women lot it fall on the left side. 

Dakkalus are considered to be the Halemakkalu (here- 
ditary bondsmen) of the Madigas and are treated by them 
as outcastes. Their progenitor is said to be the second son 
of Jambava whoso head was sacrificed at the time of hard- 
ening the crust of the earth. His head and trunk were 
thrown into a well, but there was still so much vitality 
that the severed body continued to speak. Siva and his 
consort passing in the aerial regions heard some noise in 
the well and impelled by curiosity came to the place, ques- 
tioned the body and learnt its story. The trunk and the head 
were brought together by the God and restored to foil life. 
The boy declined to go back to his father or to ac- 
company the God to his heaven of Kailasa, and as he 
proved so refractory^ he was nicknamed Dakkadatta 
that is, one that could not be held in restraint) .and sent 
to roam about the world with a curse that he and his 
descendants should have no home of their own, and should 

* Muni (meaning a recluse) is an obsolete title affixed to the 
names of Bisbis, 
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live on food begged from the descendants of the other son of 
Jambava, who are Madigas. Even now the Dakkalus have 
no recognised head-quarters and are always moving from 
place to place. They are not allowed to enter the Madiga 
quarters. When they come to a village, they pitch 
their camp in a tope or otlmr place at a small distance 
from the houses of the Madigas and announce to them 
their arrival. The latter are bound to supply tliem with 
food and drink and would on no account incur their 
displeasure lost they should curse them. While leaving tlio 
village, they get some presents from each family of the 
Madigas. On important occasions such as marriage, these 
Dakkalus are not forgotten but have some money presents 
and tdmbnla kept apart for them. 

, The Madigas have a number of exogamons divisions 
known as hulas ox* Jirdfujus Most of them 

are named after various material objects such as trees 
and animals. Thongli some of these septs do observe tlie 
rule of not eating, cutting, or otliorwiso using the object re- 
])resentod by their names, the cotmection if it over existed 
universally, is now generally forgotten and no significance 
is attached to it.* 

As mentioned already, men of the Jambava division 
may take wives from other divisions, hut the women should 
marry only in their ov/n division. This is a genuine case of 
hypergamy. But sometimes those Madigas who have re- 
cently adopted the Vaishnava faith in the place of the wor- 
ship of village goddesses, decline to give their girls to 
others, while they have no objection to marry girls from 
other divisions. But the others do not admit this as a mark 
of superiority, they hold that a married girl going out of 
the family cannot contaminate it, whereas a girl entering the 
family from a lower stratum introduces inferior blood. t 

No ceremonies are observed during the pregnancy of 
the woman. The usual prohibition against the pregnant 
womans’ husband doing such things as carrying a corpse, 
putting on the roof of the house, killing any animal, ob- 
tains in this caste also. 

When the women show signs of approaching delivery, 
they make a vow to their family God and set apart a small 
coin in earnest of a larger offering to be made in case of safe 

* A list of exogamous divisions is given in the Appendi.v. 
t This belief is embodied in the proverl)'*#Ji^ 
the bride given becomes an outsider to the kula or tribe, 


Exogamous 

divisions. 


Hyperga. 

my. 


Birth cere- 
monies. 
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delivery. On the birth of the child, it is washed and the 
navel cord is cut by the midwife. The navel string and 
the afterbirth are buried below the eves of the house and 
on the third day a little milk is poured on the spot. It. 
a belief that they hold with many other castes that if a 
child comes out of the womb with the limbs foremost, it 
forebodes evil to the midwife, who is often believed 
quietly to strangle such a child. In cases of difficult do- 
livery, the mother is given some arrack to drink. All tin* 
women who attend on such an occasion are supplied with 
toddy at the expense of the husband. 

On the third day, the mother and the child are bathed 
in water in which the tender leaves of certain plants, Gaj- 
jaga (^^rt-iiiohicca bean), Ankole (®o^'*t«5-Alangium lamar- 
ckii) and lime tree, arc boiled. A small pit is consecrated 
with pvj(t in front of the house and the mother sits on it 
with the child in her lap. The neighbours each contribute 
a potfnl of water for the bath. 

An elderly woman goes round and collects a morsel ol 
food from each house and gives it with toddy to the newly 
confined woman to eat. Similarly, old I’ags are collected for 
the child’s cradle. In the evening four pots are placed at 
the corners of the pit made for the bath and the midwife 
makes to them, placing before them an offering of meat 
and rice cooked together, on leaves of Ehka plant (calotropis 
gigantea). She is then presented with a winnowful of grain 
and a hana in coin for a male child and half that sum for 
a female child, besides being liberally supplied with toddy. 
The caste people are feasted in the evening. Except on 
that day, the confined woman is fed on rice only till the 
tenth day without any condiment. This purifying ceremony 
is known as Muttu Devaru Pollution God or 

GuimJI Devaru Pit God. 

On the sixth day, a stone is set up in the confinement 
room and worshipped by the midwife with the burning of 
incense and sometimes the sacrifice of a fowl. This is 
known as the Goddess Satvi which is believed to record the 
child’s destiny on its forehead. A light is waved before it 
and then carried and placed in an unfrequented place ; it is 
said that if any one casts a glance on it while being carried, 
some evil will overtake the mother and the child. On this 
day, the child is fii’st put into a cradle, generally on old 
one being used for the purpose and consecrated with jnija. 
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The name giving ceremony takes place about the end 
of the first month. A. Koraclia woman is always consulted 
as to the fitness of the name to be. given. That day some 
casteraen are asked to dinner. The following may be 
taken as examples of typical names among the Madigas: — 


Males. 


Females. 


Honnjii'a 


Kali 

(«7). 

Sattiga 


Main 

(=*^!!!) 

Kadiriga 


Snnki 


Mara 

(Sj*d).‘ 

Flannmi 


Mada 


Yalli 



The giving of nicknames is very common in tin’s caste. 
(Jidda Muta both names meaning a dwarf and 

Ijottiga ‘a drinker (of todd}') by pots’ may be cited 

ii* examples. 'I'he practice of giving opprobrious names is 
also common. Tif»pa manure heap), Gunda (rtjozi 

round stone), Sudiigada burning ground) and 

Satta one dead) are some of them. When an oppro- 
brious name is given, the child is put into a winnow and 
drawn on a manure pit, and the paternal aunt kicks the 
winnow with the child in it with her left foot, to deceive 
the Fate into a belief that the child’s parents are so indifli- 
rent to its value, that the child is hardly worth taking 
away from them. Wlien all the male children born in a 
family have died, the nostrils of the last born male child 
are pierced to make the evil spirit (Fate) mistake the clnld 
for a girl and to let it alone. 

Madigas believe, like many of the other lower classes, 
that children are specially amenable to the attacks of 
evil spirits. Various kinds of charms arc placed round 
their necks as a protection against their evil influonco. 
White beads strung on the waist thread keep off such 
spirits. If a child happens to have a fall in the street, the 
mother kicks the spot with her left foot, and applies a 
little earth moistened with the child’s spittle to its forehead. 
Sometimes a vesselful of water and some ragi flour are 
thrown on the spot to appease the liunger and thirst of the 
evil spirits which, while prowling in the air, should have 
caused the child to fall down. Any illness occurring soon 
after such a fall is attributed to it and a vow is made to the 
Earth Goddess. To fulfil this, a pit is dug either where three 
paths meet or under a spout discharging rain wafer from 
the roof of a house, and into it some rice, dhall and other con- 
diments and a live frog or a chicken are thrown. Frank- 
incense is burnt and a cocoanut is broken. Bhhmamma 
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Adoption. 


Marriage. 


ia invoked and ihe child is made to cross 
the pit thrice, after which its feet are washed, to carry away 
the illness. The pit with all its offerings including the live 
frog or chicken is then filled up. 

The children are believed to be specially exposed to 
the attacks of the evil spirits till they complete the age of 
twelve. The elderly members of the family generally know 
whfit symptoms denote such an attack and they call in the 
aid of a sorcerer who exercises the spirit generally by tying 
a talisman (yantra to the patient. 

The head of a male child is first shaved in the third 
year, the ceremony being observed at the shrine of the family 
deity or near a water course, where Gangamma (Water 
Goddess) is worshipped. 

Being generally very poor, Madigas rarely practise 
adoption to supply the want of natural issue. They do 
not seem to attach any importance to the existence of a 
son for increasing the chances of their salvation in the next 
world. But the practice of adoption is not altogether 
absent, though it has but little religious significance, as 
may be inferred from their styling such a boy a Sakumaga 
or brought up son. A brother’s son is considered 
the most eligible and in his absence, the son of an agnatic 
relation. A brother cannot be adopted. The boy to he 
adopted must always bo younger than the adopter and of 
tender age, though, they say, the limit cannot be fixed ; but 
on no account can a married man be adopted. The cere- 
mony observed is like that observed by the Korachas.* 

Theie is no limit of age for marriage in either sox. 
But some say that marriage after a girl has passed the age 
of puberty is of an inferior sort, and some important parts 
of the regular ceremony, such as the bringing of the sacred 
pots (ariv^ni) are omitted. 

Marriages are brought about by the parents or other 
elders of the family. 

Polygamy is allowed and the reasons for taking an 
additional wife, are the same as in other cases, such as the 
want of issue, the need for an additional working hand, or 
some fault or defect in the first wife. The additional wife 
is generally a widow or a divorced woman and is married 
in the Ku^ike form or a concubine if\ considered sufficient. 
Polyandry is unknown. 


* See Page 6, Korachas. 
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Marriage must be inside their own groups, such as 
Kannada Madigas, but outside their own Kulas or Bedagus 
the members of tlie same Kiila. or Bedagu being considered 
related as brothers and sisters. Marriage with the daught- 
er of an elder sister or of maternal uncle or paternal aunt 
is considered most suitable. A man cannot marry his pater- 
nal uncle’s 01* maternal aunt’s daughter as she is regarded 
as equal to a sister. Two sisters may be married either 
by one man or by two uterine brothers, the cMer marrying 
the elder sister, t!ie younger, the younger. Kxchange of 
(laughters is not only practised but is most commonly in 
use, tjie reason being the saving of the bride price by both 
parties. 

Negotiations for marriage arc commenced by the fa- 
the,r of the boy, who repairs to the house of the bride’s 
father for whom he has to procure toddy at his ex])ense. 
Such visits are repeated several times till the bride’s father 
expresses his consent, after which the agreement is sealed 
by the ceremony of Oppu-Vilya In the pre- 

sence of the head and other castemen, the bi*ido’s fat her 
and the bridegroom’s exchange tdtnhiilaK ; and a further 
confirmation takes place subsequently on an auspicious 
(lay fixed for them by the village astrologer. The latter’s 
opinion is also obtained about the Salavali or the 

mutual compatibility of the names of the ])arties to bo 
married. Kor this ceremony of Vilyada iSastra 
the boy’s father accompanied by some mai*ried women go to 
the girl’s house, taking with them cei’tain provisions con- 
sisting of seven seers of rice, two or three cocoanuts and 
small quantities of ghee, oil, jaggory, powdered turmeric, 
(itc. A meeting of the caste people is convened and the girl 
i.s seated on a plank, and presented with fruit and flowers 
placed in her garment. Five Kalasas are installed before 
her and worshipped. An essential part of the ceremony is 
the Simhnsana puja, a heap of betel leaves and arecanuts 
with Vihhuti balls at the four corners being placed on a 
kambly.* In front of this is placed the Miidra or insignia 
of Ariilappa Saranaru which is a sacred 

symbol preserved by the hea(l of the caste and brought out 
only for such occasions. After the worship is over, the 
girl rises from her seat and does Nomaskard (bowing) to 
die sun and the elders. In some places, she gets a present 
of Hs. 5 , three rupees from the bridegroom’s father and 
two from hers. But generally the father of the girl gives 

*See Page 9 . 664(^8. 



her a hana (4 as. 8 p.) called D^varahana 
money). This is subsequently used to prepare a tali which 
is tied to her on the first day of the marriage (the first 
saffron smearing-*S.®c?t;d?orf). The boy’s father has ordi- 
narily to pay in addition one rupee as the astrologer’s con- 
sultation fee and half a rupee for feeding charges, tie 
has also to bear the expenses of buying toddy foy the caste- 
men. After this ceremony is performed, the girl should 
not, properly speaking, be married to any other. Any 
party that withdraws from the agreement has not only to 
reimburse the expenses incurred l)y the other party, but 
has also to pay a fine to the caste, which is spent on toddy, 
and the girl may be married to another person, but the full 
marriage rites are not gone through. 

The mari-iage takes place generally in the boy’s hoqs('. 
'Pile ceremonies follow in the sa7ne order as among some 
others of the Non-Biahinan castes, beginning with the 
Deyfiru^a (God’s feast) and Modalarasina (first smearing of 
turmeric). 

The pandal is erected on twelve posts covered with 
Honge or cocoanut leaves ; and the central or milk ])(ist is 
of fig(a/ft) or milkbush {Icnlli) tree, cut by the Imidcgrooin’s 
maternal uncle. The post is decorared Avith seven stripes 
of turmeric drawn round it and seven betel leaves ticul to 
it. Tliere is also a package of nine sorts of grain attached 
to it by a thread. It is believed tluit a pregnant woman 
will meet with some evil if she sees this log while it is being 
taken to the bridal house. 

On the evening of the day, the bride’s party aj'rive at 
the place and are received by their hosts with due honour. 
They are supplied with provisions consisting of nine seers 
of rice, one jaggory cube, and a vesselfnl of rice. 

The secred pots (ariveni ai-e then fetched by 

the married women of botli parties from the village potter. 
They are painted and placed outside by him ; and the 
women decorate them with lines of saffron and rice flour in 
fifteen places. They are set upon a bed of manure mixed 
with nine kinds of grain, and puja is offered to them some- 
times with the sacrifice of a sheep or a goat. Ked marks 
are impressed on the wall on each side of the entrance b’ 
this room with the palm of the hand dipped in blood or 
coloured Avater, to keep off the evil eye. A thread dipped 
in a solution of turmeric powder is tied to each pot, and ^ 
similar one to the wrist of each married Avoman. This 
part of the ceremony is called Ganga-puja (worship of 
Water Goddess), and is followed by a general dinner. 



Early in the morning the next day, the bride and 
the bridegroom undergo the nail paring ceremony, a man 
of their own caste doing the service. Tlie bridal pair 
bathe in the malenu u. They are made to ^it by turns 
;vitliiii a s(|uare formed by passing a cotton thread seven 
times round the necks of four eartlien or brass vessels filled 
with water and placed at the corners. Some balls of cook- 
ed rice arS placed in the vessels and on various parts of 
the body of the parties to be married and they are made to 
l)ow towards the sun. Four married women take the 
vessels and pour the water contained therein on the head 
of each of them. After this the boy and the girl are 
made to sit on the thresliliold of the house with folded 
liands. The tliuinbs of the two hands are tied together 
with a cotton thread and a Imadawl stuck into a lime it is 
pl^lced in the hands. An imrthen jug full of watei* is kept 
at the spot. T'he bridt^groom and tlie bride are each lifted 
up by the maternal uncle who turns round three times 
with the ))urdeii and each bows towards the sun, and 
upsets the water jug by kicking it. They are tlien carried 
inside the liouse and deposited on the marriage dias. The 
maternal uncles arc each [)resentcd with a turban, twelve 
hotel leaves, twelve nuts, one cube of jaggory and four 
])ics. Tliis cereiiioiiy is called Binagu or Sorrhidisirmuln 

/. rclasc from bondage. 

Then putting on new wedding clothes, the bridegroom 
g(jes out of the village and sits under a tree, where his 
limbs are smeared over with turnieric paste. He is then 
made to stand facing the east, and water is poured into 
his liands through funnels made of betel leaves. He turns 
round tlu'ee times and bows towards the sun, and throws 
away the leaves towards the east. Aftei* similarly acting to- 
wards the other cardinal points, he sits on a kambly spread 
under the tree. Then his party go to and return from the 
marriage house three times taking each time new clothes 
and other articles to the girl. The third time, the bride- 
groom sets out with a dagger in his loft hand rolled up in 
a red kerchief. The bridegroom’s sister carries, in a new 
inisket, some betel leaves and arecaniits, limes, turmeric, 
paste, a gold tali and a skein of unbleached cotton thread. 
Near the house a light is waved before liini to ward off the 
evil eye. A mock reistence is overcome by throwing half 
ia)U]idcd paddy by the two parties at each other. Ihe 
hride and the bridegroom are made to sit near the 
Ariveni pots with their hand joined together. The mater- 
P^l unc|e of the bride gives l>etel leaves and arecanuts tp 
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the head man styled Pedda M^diga (Telugo) or Docl^n 
M&diga (Kannada) and putting on the thread known in 
this connection as Bondi (tros) round the bride’s nock, tics 
the tdli to her.* Bhashinga and Kankapas are then tied to 
each party. They are then led into the pandal and made 
to stand facing each other on the marriage dias. hither 
the Yajaman or another old man conducts the marriage 
ceremony. I'he couple place cummin seed and sesamum 
grain on each other’s heads. Dhare or milk 

pouring ceremony, Talabalu or putting rice on each other’s 
heads and presentation of garlands to each other, take 
place. Lastly the husband is made to tie another tdli round 
the neck of the girl and thereupon the binding and essential 
portion of the marriage is completed. 

The Simhds<i^i<i jn'ija (literally worship of the hpii 
seat or throne) then takes place. A black kambli done in- 
to four folds is spread on a spot cleaned with cowdung 
water near the marriage scat and some rice is spread over 
it and drawings are made of their professional instruments 
such as an awl, a knife and a .saw. A kalasa or vessel 
filled with sweetened water is placed on this bod and a 
quarter rupee piece is thrown in. It is decorated with a 
silver chain round its neck and lumps of Vibhhti are placed 
on the corners of the kambli. Tn front of the kalasa, betel 
leaves and arocanuts are arranged in a pile. The bridal 
pair worship all this with the help of tlie Yajaman and the 
Darsanadavaru (difr-fScWdo) or Dasayyas and the Chow(jlike- 
yavaru (^Aa^sSoddo) the piijaries of their tribal goddess. 
The betel leaves and nuts are then distributed among the 
people assembled in a prescribed order of precedence. The 
first tdmhhl-i is set apart for the sun and the moon, the 
second for the Bluiiudevi (Earth Goddess), the tliii’d foi' 
Gan^ama Vabayya, a mythical hero who is belived to hav(’ 
conferred a boon on the caste by ])rocuring for them a 
king known as Penugouda Itatuakambli Rdja 

o*®), their guru, then the Yajaman, then the Kat^- 
manes, then a tdvibala to the whole caste people and lastly 
to the Dakkalus, Iheir reputed childi’eu. Afterwards idmbo- 
Ids ai'e given individually to the assembled persons. 

The bridal couple then rise and walking round the 
milk post three times, go into the room where the AriviV^ 
are installed, holding each other’s hand and. with the frim 
ges of their garments knotted together. Near the arive^is 
takes place the important ceremony of Buvvada puje 

*1)1 Home places the husband hiqaseU ties the tii}i. 



or Dihnati piija On a spot cleaned with 

cowdung and water a plantain leaf is spread, and on it is 
consecrated an eating dish, a basket, or a winnow according 
to the section the parties belong to. Married women observ- 
ing fast cook in new earthen vessels four to eight seers of 
rice mixed with jaggory, holding a cloth to their noses to 
prevent th^ rice becoming contaminated by their smelling it. 
It is then placed in a dish, winnow or basket and mixed 
with four or five seers of ghee, plantains, and sweet cakes, 
and made into balls. Then the bridal pair and the three 
married women who havo observed a half fast (eating only 
once a day) for the previous three days worship this 
Buvva. ISome balls are tlien distributed to all the caste 
people as priisdda and the rest are divided equally and put 
iMo two dishes, baskets or winnows as the case may bo. 
'Lne bride and her relations take one portion and the bride- 
groom and his party the other, and they consume the 
whole of it at one sitting without leaving a single morsel. 
It is said that they should carry the food to their mouth 
only with two fingers. The “ dish ” and the “ winnow ” 
sections peid'orm this ceremony in the God’s room (Arive^i 
room) while the “ basket ” section do it in the pandal 
which is closed by a screen. The bridal pair alone remain 
inside to eat the rice and their relatives receive their balls 
and go outside to eat them. Whatever remains unserved 
must, as a matter of right, go to the bride’s relatives. The 
basket is kept in the pandal and is removed thence only 
when the structure is pulled down after the mai’riage. 

Among some winnow section people an extraordinary 
custom prevails in eating the Buvva. With the cooked 
I’ice that is served in the winnow a human form is made 
and worshipped by the bride and the bridegroom and the 
parents of the latter. Then the bridegroom and his party 
sit near the head, the bride and her party sitting near the 
l^^gs, and both parties eat up the whole figure. Any 
part that may remain uneaten is distributed among the 
claimants thereto. All those that are not connected with 
the families of either party are scrupulously excluded. The 
marriage ceremonies among this section take place at night 
and are finished before morning. It is apparently thought 
that this improvisation may be taken to represent what 
perhaps used to take place in grim earnest, and its obser- 
vance is not generally admitted. 

When the relatives of the bridal pair come out of the 
room whore they have partaken of the Buvva vepastj the 
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Puberty. 


maternal uncles of the bride and the bridegroom intercept 
them at the threshold and beat them with whips of twisted 
cloths. There is considerable fun and excitement when 
they try to evade the blows. 

When this ceremony is over, all the caste men are 
given a dinner, and in the evening the bridegroom’s party 
must supply toddy to every one of the caste people includ- 
ing women and children. 

Next day they observe the N^avali ceremony. The 
newly married couple feteh water from a well in four vessels. 
Then the bringing of earth from a*n ant hill and worship- 
ping the posts of the pandal is observed as among other 
castes*. I’hen takes place the pot searching ceremony aiul 
removing off of the Kankanas. The newly married couple 
are taken in a procession in the streets that evening. > 

The next two days the party repair to the bride’s house 
where a feasting takes place, and return to the bridegroom’s 
place, after which the “ milk-post ” is removed, and the 
marriage festivities finally closed. 

The expenditure is about the same as among the 
Holeyasf. The most important item is drink and the ex- 
penditure on toddy goes to about Rs. yO, The bridegroom 
-pays the whole of it on the V'/li/a So'dm and Dhdrt:. days; 
but on tlie other days the bride’s father contributes a third 
of what is spent for drinking. 

The bride price is Rs. 12, half of which is paid on the 
V'dyada Sdstm day and the other half on the Dhdro day. 
A widower has in some places to pay an additional sum 
of a rupee and a half as Smitilmmn or the co-wife’s 
money. This is more a local than a caste custom. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is kept outside for 
nine days and is not allowed either to touch other persons 
or to enter the inner portion of tlu; house. A shed made 
of green leaves of Lolkili or other plant is put u]) for her 
residence. The maternal uncle must bring the materials for 
the shed, and pull the shed down on the tenth day when 
the girl bathos. On the first day the girl is bathed standiug 
on an old shoe and a broom. If the girl is already married, 
her mother-in-law comes the next day and presents her 
Avith cocoanuts, plantains, and other things placing them in 
her garment and then gives her a bath. The husband gene- 
rally bears the feeding expenses of that day. If the girl is 

Sot? Km uba ofiyti*. page 11. 

t See Holeya caste, pa^e 10. 
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unmarried, all this is done at the expense of the maternal 
uncle. After bathing, the girl is leil to a water-course to 
do Gauffd Ptija and then she may go inside the house freely. 
When slic is subsecjuently married, slie may live with her 
husl)and without any furtlier ceremony. 

Modesty or ignorance often makes girls reluctant to 
disclose tluur change of state, and when they thus 
continue in contact with the otluu’s, it is believed that the 
])oilntioii will bring on some evil to tlie family. 

Tlie consninmation ‘of marriage' of girls who have 
attained puberty before benng marrieuJ is put off for three 
months after (lie marriage (o avoid tlu' possibility of any 
issue being lioiui wilhin the first year, which is (‘onsidorod 
iny;nspici()ns. It has b(Hm inge'uiously suggested that 
tliis poi iod is nu'anf l.o asceudain wludJa'r tlu^ girl has 
hee'ii chaste l)()for(ilhe marraige'. 

Widow marriage is allowed and freely practised l)ut 
ill some places such jiarties and tlioir issue form a distinct 
line. A widow may not marry a. brother of the deceased 
husband or any of his nean'st agnates, and sometimes oven 
the whole sepl. of tin.' (h'ca'asc'd husband is avoided. 
A baclu'loi* may not mai*ry a. widow. Th(‘ eoi’imiony is 
ample and takes jilaee in iJu' (‘vi'ning Ix'fore tlu' house of 
die widow’s fatlu'r. A m('(*t.ingof tJu' caslemen is e.omamod 
liy the Yajama)}. All jewels or other |)roperty belong- 
iig to the deceased hnsliand are I'etiirned to liis relatives 
vlio signify their consent to tJie union by accepting a. 
Tninhnhf. Idle man pri'siaits the widow wiili a ninv clotli, 
vliieli sh(' wears, d’ln^ lu'w conph^ tak(‘ their seats in the 
issembly on a l\(n}il)li. A Knhtsu is sot up on a Gaddir/p. 
seat) known as Aralitpfjaua Gaddiijp (Arajappa’s S(^at). Tt 
s worshipped by the jiair. A Tdli is tied to it. d'ho man 
tnd the woman exchange be(>(d loaves and tlio headman of 
he caste gives them a Tdnihftla to signify liis permission, 
^itlicr a Avidow or a woman married a. seciJinl time takes 
he Vdli from the KalfOiu and gives it to the man, who tiiis 
t to the widow. No women Avho have their first husbands 
iving take part in the iirocoedings of the marriage, but 
liey may attend the dinner party. In some jilaces, the 
iowly married widow may not show her face to regularly 
Harried women for three days. Thclinsband has to supply 
Hddy to all castemen. 

The Tevd or bride-price for a Avidow is Rs. 6. A 
''ddow may marry as many times as she pleases, and it is 
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Divorce. 


Basavis. 


said that the price diminishes at every subsequent marriage. 
Widow mai'riages are always brought about by the parties 
themselves. 

A divorce can be easily obtained and the divorced 
woman may marry either her paramour or another persou 
in the Kiidiko form ; or she may remain as a prostitute 
without losing caste. A man who elopes with a married 
woman, has to pay the marriage expenses of her husband, 
besides a fine to the caste, before ho can marry her. The 
return of the Tdti tied at the marriage by the husband, in 
the presence of the assembly of the casteinen and the 
headman, operates as an effective divorce. 

Adultery may be condoned except when a Madiga 
woman misbehaves with a Holeya man, when she is irni- 
deomably put out of the pale of the caste. It is said that 
a wife who is living in adultery may even aftei- the hi])se of 
some years be reconciled with her husband and go to his 
protection with any children tliat may have been born in 
the interval. An unmarried girl committing sexual indis- 
cretion with a man of tlie same caste and becoming preg- 
nant, is either married to the latter in the Khdiko. form or 
has her fault condoned ; and any other casteman may sub- 
sequently marry hei'. 

Dedication of girls as ]hmvi.'< is common in this caste. 
Some families have the custom of devoting the eldest girl 
to this life; while in many cases, a girl is so dedicated in 
pursuance of some vow taken at a time of illness or othei' 
distress. This is invariably done after the girl attaitis her 
puberty. 

On a lucky day*, the girl after bathing is taken to the 
temple dressed in new clothes. She is there seated on a 
Kamhli with a dagger by her side to represent the l)ride- 
groom. All the members of the caste with the headman 
should be present. A Knlaaa is installed and the marri('d 
women or Basai-u smear the girl with lui-ineric paste ainl 
place the lucky things, such as i*ice and cocoanuts, in her 
garment. The girl then rises and standijrg in front of 
the dagger pours rice over it In token of her having 
been wedded to it. Then either the Pi'tjdri of the toin- 
ple.or a Dosavi touches the dagger with tlio Tnli wliidi 
is tied to the girl’s neck. The gild now carrie.s tlie 
dagger and places it within the temple. The Pnjdri 
hands over to her a cane and a bogging pouch which 
she hangs on to her left shoulder. She is then branded 
with a Sanli'fm and (Vtalcia on the shoulders 
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and sometimes a (Vatkra mark is branded on her breast, 
but this is dispensed witli if the Bamvi is not a virgin. 

It is said that formerly the girl was required to sleep three 
nights in the tem])le ; but now she spends one night there 
and often tliis is also dispensed with. Wlien the ceremony 
is over, tlie girl goes round and bows to all the castemen 
and elders and receives their blessings. The father of the 
girl must give a dinner to all the castemen and give them 
also toddy to drink. 

Such a girl may consort with men of any caste except 
a Holeya, and lier issue Are treated as well as if they were 
legitimate in all respects. During the Jdfra of Maramma 
the presence of some Madiga JJa.savis is secured wherever 
they are available. When new pots are brought for this 
A^orshi]) and wlum the bulTalo is led to the sacrificial post, 

IJds^nvis come |dancing and singing songs in praise of 
Maramma and S[)itting on the by-standers. 

A marided woman or a widow sometimes becomes a 
Bamvi or a prostitute ; but she is not allowed the status of 
a regular Basavi^ nor is any elaborate coi*emony observed, 
except the geiting of tlu^ pi'rinission of tlu^ castemen, and 
giving a dinn<u». Such wonu'u cannot i-a.ke ])nrt in any 
auspicious c.or(uuoni('s. 

The dead are buried ox(*opt in ih(^ case of pregnant Death, 
women and lepers whose bodies are cremated. When a 
pregnant woman dies, the hetus is first removed, as other- 
wise a serious ('alamity is believed to follow. Sometimes 
the body of a lejau" or of one killed by wild beasts is buried 
under a luxip of stones by Kallv-Srrr or stone 

service. 

ddie customs observed in pr(‘paring tbe body and car- 
rying it to tbe burial-ground, and the mode of burial are 
the same as in some of the other castes.* Idio body is 
always carried with tlic liead towards the villagt^ the 
reverse Avould be equivalent to bringing tlie corpse into tbe 
village, wliicb would result in some calamity. 

After tlie burial, all go to a well or river, the chief 
mourner bathes and the rest wash their feet and hands and 
return homo to see a light kept on tlie sjAGt whei‘e the de- 
ceased oxpii’cd. Aftoi' a formal consultation, the headman 
of the cast(' fixes a day for beginning tbe obsequies. The 
corpse-bearers cannot enter the inner portion ol their 
houses till the third-day c.eromony is over. On the night 

* See Dombar Cifsfce, page la. 
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of the death, some water is placed at the place and rdgi 
grain spread round the vessel so tliat the spirit maj leave 
its mark on the grain if it should come to drink ; and the 
inmates seriously look for such iriarks in the moi*ning. 

On the third day, the agnates get rid of the Sutalca by 
bathing. The chief mourner, the corpse-bearers and some 
other relatives go to the grave to offer food qmd water 

A figure representing the deceased 
is drawn on the spot and a shoe]) or a fowl is sacrificed 
before it. They then place some cooked food on a leaf for 
crows and retire to a distance. On their return home, the 
shoulders of the l)earers who carried the corpse arc touched 
with milk and ghee. On the tenth day, tlio liouse is cleaned 
witli cow^s urine and sometimes whitewashed, and the 
earthen cooking pots are re])la('cd hy new ones. A Kalam 
is kept in the middle of the house and is worshipped witli 
the offerings of food and now clothes and a dinner is given 
to all the castornon, followed by a general carousal at tlu' 
toddj^ sho]) in the evening. 

During Suial'a^ they do not go to temples or celebrate 
any woiship of the family god, and oscliew (lesli and milk. 
At the end of the first month, tlioy give anotlior dinner to 
their (‘ast(^ peo])l(^, making Pnja lotlie Kdhfsn as usual. Till 
tlie completion of th(^ monlli, they may not perform any 
auspicious ceronionios in the family. 

TMiey do not perform annual or montlily Srdddhas, 
On the lunar new-year’s-day, Vindydha Chdturihi and j\I(i- 
hdlaija Auidal^ye, all the motubers of tlie Family batlu^ and 
go fasting to the l)urial-g7*ouiui, where they make by 

applying sandal paste to the stones and biirjiiug incense* and 
offering cocoaimts. On returning from l.lie gravc-yai'd, 
they instal a Kahjxn filled witli toddy and worship it, sacri- 
ficing generally a slieep or a fowl. It is said that to pro- 
pitiate the first wife, the second wife off(‘rs her Pdia in 
the usual way whenever sho wears for the Hrst time a new 
cloth. 

Sntaka is observed for three days for the death of any 
agnate. All except the parents merely l)atlie after the 
death of a child. On the third day, they go to the grave- 
yard and put on the child’s grave, some fried grain, ?nilk 
and ghee. They do not observe any pollution for the death 
of daughter’s or sister’s son. 

Social sta- Madigas are the lowest caste found in the State. They 
tus. are a settled people and generally live apart in ill-built 

thatched houses, in quarters outside the main village, 
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known as Mddiga-keri (Madiga (juaiters). Their habits 
and the nature of their work contribute to make this the 
dirtiest part of the village. T’lie houses have only one en- 
trance with flimsy shutters and without any windows. 'I’liey 
are divided by a partition wall of about four or five feet high 
into two parts, one being used for kitchen and store, and 
the other., the larger half, for sleeping and tethering the 
cattle. Some of tliosc living in towns have, however, built 
more substiuitial houses. 'L’hey are not allowed to use the 
coiumon village well, and have barbers and washermen 
among themselves. Msidigas cannot apitroach liralnnans 
within the distance of about twenty paces. Any llrtah- 
man who has been touched inadvertently or purposely by 
a Madiga must purify himself by bathing, ami washing all 
his clothes and I’enewing th(> sacred thread. 

1'hey do not cMiiploy Bnihnians for condnc.tiiig thoir 
reronioiiios, nor will Jiiiy .B;*aluuiiu condesoond to lond tlioiu 
his services. The Mfidigas will under no cireuuistHiices 
uIL av a Bralunaii to ontoi* their (|uarters, as they firmly be- 
lieve that such a thinu; will bring- on the ruin of thoir 
families. If unknowingly any Jirahman enter their ([uar- 
ters, they abuse him saying ‘‘ — J^'io! (Jet 
out, yon mad dog ! ’ and aftei* he leaves the |)lace, they clean 
the whoh^ pla(-e with cow-dung aiid waUn*. This restriction 
is, howevej', gradually losing its force. 

Madigas freely take in recruits from all other castes 
exce])t the Uoleyas. The ecremouies observed at the time 
are the same as those o()servod by the lloleyas.^’ 

1Miey follow the Ifindu Law of inheritaiK^e. (kises of 
pai’tition and dis[)utes of ti’ivial nature are settled by the 
paiichayats, comprised of either the village elders or their 
own castemon. A llasdin, danghba’ enjoys the sarnie privi- 
leges as a son in the inatka* of inheritance, while a desti- 
tute widowed daughter or sister is always willingly rocoivod 
into her parents’ house or given some article of value at 
the time of partition. 

'^riiey have strong i)elief in omens, both good and bad. 
Whenever they have to begin any important ceremony, 
not only are Braluniiis consulted for choosing an aus- 
picious day, but they observe many omens. Often, they 
consult the soothsayer if any unforescon thing happens in 
the house. Children are always protected from evil 

*See Holeya account, page 15, 
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OciMipatioii. 


S[)int« by wearing eluirms. They generally put on beady 
strung to tbe vvaist-tliread, and a Tdli with 
the tiguiv of Umiiuininfa 155^ j 

the neck. A eliarni usually woi’n on tlie neck 
is ascjuare niotallie i)ieee eontaining numbers 
up to b arranged in squares, so as to total lif- 
teen in every line, ^riiistali has oij, the other 
side the ligui-(^ either of Jhiniunaiita or aJiy 
goddess. Anoth(‘r eluii'iii woi'tli mentioning 
is a [lieee of metal with the lignrii of a dog, suj)[)osed to cure 
the whooping cough, which in Kannada is known by the name 
of dog-cough (c35»c6o 

Madigas arc workers in leadjca*. They have, a pj-ijiih 
tive way (d* l-anuing and p]'e])aring it. ^I'h^^y lirsi 
a|)ply chunnani totlu' hide's of cow s a^nd buffaloes and keoip 
them for some days. dMuai in a pit which tiny call Gallf 
;tnd which they consider sa(*i*c'(i, a lotion of tlu^ l>ark 
of tlie Avariir ])lant (dn.swv’u. nurirnlala) is made and the 
skins ai*e soa-keel in it. They then beat the skins with 
wooden mallets and stret(di the)n in the sun to dry. ddiis 
leatlu'r is used for making leatlier huckets 
shoes and other siinph^ things. Those in towns liave recent- 
ly lea.n)t more refitu'd Avaysof tanning shec'p and goat skins 
out of which tiny p]‘e()ar(‘ slices and s]ip|)ers. 

When employed as village watehmeii, they are known 
as 2\il(fris. In some places, they enjoy inanis foi* this 
Avork and othc'i- kinds of fixu' sei'viee such as carrying kiov- 
eminent [)roperty fi-om ])lae(^ to place, and actiiig as 
guides from village to village, d'liey are also kiioAvn as 
li('(jaris as they are Iwimd to serve without romuneia- 
tion. They arc emjiloyed as scavengers in large towns, 
and in small places it is thoii* duty to sweep the Aullages 
and keep them clean. Idieso variations in calling do not 
affect their .social status. 

Formerly each family of Madigas was attaclied to one 
or more families of raiyats oj- agriculturists, whoso w'oi'k 
they had to do and in n'turii get the custoinaiy remunera.-- 
tion. The Madiga wa.s entitled to take the carcass of any 
cattle that may die in his principars house. This (lualitied 
kind of serfdom has however all l)ut died out except iu the 
2Uiral parts. 

A village Miidiga lias to supply each person wdio con- 
tributes to his yearly allowance of grain, a pair of sandals and 
some leathern ropes for the ])loughing cattle. He has also 
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to niake the Iciithor bucket for lifting water witli the hides 
supplied l)y the raiyat and to keep it in proper repair. He 
is required to lielp at tlie luirvest. In return for this 
sorvic(j, the Madiga gets, in addition to the dead bodies of 
(uittle in Ills patron’s house, one bundle of unthresh(Ml crop 
imd a winuowful of grain*, food for the working man, and 
the remnant of tlie grain left on tlie tlireshing-floor after 
iiioasuremcnt. He is also given other perquisites such as 
food on marriage and other festivals observed in his patron’s 
house. 

Tlie Madigas find a ready market for the articles that 
tljoy can make, but on account of theii* intem])erate habits, 
both men and woniiui drinking to excess, they are poor as a 
class. The chief implements of theii’ [irofessiou ai*e Liiunpi 
(^ol > — a small saw), dr/ — an awl), (looia jieg), Uli 

chisel,) Arlihfflhf — tlie stone on Avhicli they 

keel) the leather while cutting it), /v or/u/i —an iron 

arillet), ixndOhfirl a. knife). They are all of a rude 

pattern and the Mmligas are rather sloiy in taking to im- 
proved tools. But in towns they generally provide tlicra- 
solvcs with improY(‘d implements of foreign make and also 
use the stitcliing machine. 

TdjfjUflr a.ud RiWujholM — the big drum) 

are the iustrumeuts they use whenever they have to 
proclaim any important event in the village. Thc\se iustru- 
inents ai‘e made by themselves. The Tappalc is the charac- 
teristic instrument of the caste, and tins has given rise to 
a functionary known as Tappxituju (a man who beats the 
Tappate) wlio is the Piijdri in the caste. 

Some Madigas have taken to agriculture. Tlicy hold 
lauds either in their own riglit or cult-ivato others’ lands on 
Vara or other teiinrce But most of them are either day labour- 
ers or hired servants undoi’ I'aiyats on annual contracts. 

^l-he conditions of the contract vary in different localities 
but the most common terms are for the master to feed the 
servant twice a day, and to give him a Kamhli^ a turban 
and a loin cloth, and paii.^supari and tobacco. 

The Madigas, Malas and a few othej* low castes must, Heligio»i. 
as regards their original religious beliefs, be classed as aui- 
mists or SaJdi worshipers. They are notorious for their 
allegicnce to the minor goddesses, such as Mauimma and 
Alasananvma, The tribal goddess of the Madigas is Matangi 

^ oSjid is tlie popular pliraso lor this ciistomaiy 

OiUiuneratioii. 
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which they now call MaJinlalishvii or A'di Sakti. Mataiigi 
Avas said to be the wife of Jarnadagni, the father of Parasu- 
rama, and was also known as Renuka. She used to go 
every day to a river to bathe and fetch water for her hus- 
band’s ablutions, and by virtue of her chastity, she used to 
carry the water home in a vessel made out of sand. One 
day when she went to a river, a (Jandliarva king hap]jened to 
pass in the aerial regions. The lady, who saw his figure 
reflected in the water, had an involuntary feelingof admira- 
tion for its symmetrical beauty, an emotion which no vir- 
tuous wife should luive towards a rstranger. 8ho tried to 
make, as usual, a vessel out of sand but could not succeed 
as the virtue had departed from hei*. She accordingly 
went to her husband without the water, and when (juestioued 
why she returued empty-hauded, exi.daiued to him all that 
bad ha|)penod. Jamadagui boea-me extremely angry au^l 
called upon bis sou Parasunima to bebc^axl bis molber. 
As a dutiful sou, be |)ui*Bued Jtmuika wlio i*au and 
concealed berselt in llu^ Ual/r or the l)ot in wbich 

tbo skins are soakc'd in a Madiga’s bouse. Parasurama, 
unable to identify his motbor, cut off tbc beads of 
all tbe women pi'cseiit tbore and l)i'Oiigbt Miem to liis 
father. Jamadagui wa^s mucli pleased with tbo obedience 
of bis son and asked him wbat boons he would biivc. Among 
others, be beggcid bis father to restui'e bis mother’s 
life. Tbo Risbi ac.eordiugly grauU'd tbe lioon. Parasurama 
took i/ho beaii of Ids mother lo the JMadiga (pia.i'ters when? 
he had killed her ami not lieing able lo lind out her body 
he placed the bead on tbe headless body of a Madiga 
W'oman. When tbe body came to life, tbo mistake was dis- 
covered and slie could not i)c taken to the Hisbi’s hermitage. 
She tliiis became tlio tut(?lary deity of the Madigas under 
the name of Mataiigi. The soaking pot is tlierefore con- 
sidered by them as Matangi, which they worship with offer- 
ings of turmeric and vermilion on Tuesdays and Pridays. In 
some places a grand feast is held on DipavaH in honour of this 
goddess, when all the inhabitants of the JMadiga (|uarters 
join together and sacrifice a number of goats, sheep and fowls, 
toddy pots also being consecrated in the name of tbe 
goddess. 

Marcimma is another of their tribal goddesses who 
attained her position according to a popular story in tbc 
following manner. A Madiga boy endowed with fair 
features Avent in search of employment to a far off place 
called Rasuri-patnti. A Braliman mistook liis origin and 
received him as a student into his family and finding him 
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an apt pupil, made liim proficient in VMas and Sastras. 
His daughter was given in marriage to him and they had a 
number of children, who, however, unconsciously betrayed 
their base origin by playing at shoe-making with leaves. 
After several years, the Madiga’s mother wlio had been 
searching everywhere for lier lost son discovered him in the 
guise of a Brahman in tliis town. Finding it impossible to 
evade her,* he got her head shaved and clothed her like a 
lirahman widow, and lest her speech should betray her, lu^ 
enjoined her to pass Fur a dumb woman, ^'hus introduced 
into the Family, she was treatt^d with great respect by her 
daughter-iu-law. But tlib sight of a sumptuous breakfast 
loosened her tongue ;md she exclaimed that the sweet cakes 
she tasted were not so good as bulTalo tongiu'S. ^Phe Brahman 
woman at once knew what this meant and going toher father 
aiikcd him what would purify an oartlien pot ])ollnted by the 
touch ol a dog. Applying the means suggestcid to herself, 
she heaped ])a.d(ly stra w round the house in which the whole 
Family was asleep at night, entered the flames and pcrislied 
with ail of them. 

Her stern virtue had its reward. .11 was ordained that 
slu^ should thenceforth become the goddess of epidemics 
under the nanujoF Mari aaid receive ever afterwards. 
Her husband would be born again a, mi again as a ho-buffalo, 
her children as small kids and her mothor-in-law as a shoe}) 
and all would i)e saeriliccul toher. It was also said that after 
the buffalo was killed, its (uitrails should l)e ])lac('d on its head 
and a lamp lit thereon, and that the right front leg should 
l)e cut and placed across in its mouth as a i)unishment for 
the Madiga liaving laid his unholy hands on htn* bi'cast. 

In almost evciy village, a temple of this goddess is 
found. In some places she is i-epresented b)" a largo bust 
made of stone. On the outbreak of a severe epidemic, 
especially of small-pox, special festivals in her honour ai'c 
organised. Women dressed in j]J(fcli go to the shrine carry- 
ing lamps made of sweetened rice Hour on their heads on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. Sometimes, in the centre of the 
village, a spot is cleaned witli cow-dung and water and a 
washed cloth is spread thereon. Cooked food* and curds 
are brought from every house in the village and made 
into a heap on which a bunch of margosa leaves is stuck. 
This is worshipped Avith the offerings of turmeric and A?m- 
kiima powders and incense and cocoannts ; and a sheep or a 
goat is sacrificed before it when the devotees can afford it, 

* This Puja is known as (Offering of a rice 

heap) . 



A much gniudcr feast is celebrated in honour of 
Mari at irregular intervals, the hostility between the right- 
hand and left-hand groups often coming in the way of its 
])erFonnance. The Madigas and the lloleyas take the 
])]‘oiniiient ])ai*t according as the left or the right liand 
section is in the ascendant. IMiis is meant to comiuenio- 
ratc tlic fate of Mari’s liusband, and at tlie close of every 
such festival, a )u'-bul*falo is dedicated for the next celebra- 
tion and allowed to roam at large thi'ough tlie village fields 
and gi’ow fat till the time of sacrifice.^' Sometimes addi- 
tional beasts are similarly dedicated as votive offerings to 
Mari on the occurrence of any serious illness in a family. 

IMie village elders and all the villag(*rs pay their share 
of the expenditure. It is generally \n Glmih a or Vaimlcha 
tliat the festival is celel)rated. The |)eriod is proclaiiiuid b^ 
the beating of tom-tom in the village and during tlie week 
preceding the event, no one is allowed ii) go out of the 
village. The frying of eatables is also interdicted in every 
house during this period. 

x\n imago specially made for the occasion is installed 
on a raised place in a slunl built of green leaves in front 
of the Mari temple or some other central place. In the 
morning of the prescribed Ihiesday, the Vdjdri of this 
goddess washes the idol and worships it. AratU are 
brought fj'om eac.h house in the village and offered in order 
of precedence, llic Piijdri is always a noii-Brahmaii ; he 
is either a Kaniinara, a lieda or sometimes even a Madiga. 
In the evening the newly made image is brought with 
great pomp in a procession accompanied with loud tliough 
discordant music. It is worshipped near the house of the 
blacksmitli who decorates tlie idol behind a screen, 
painting its eyes and forehead. As soon as the screen is 
removed, a number of cocoaiiuts are broken and one or two 
goats are killed. The spectators are afraid of going in a line 
with the idol’s eyes, as it is believed that the goddess does 
harm to the person who catches her sight first. After the 
usual worsliip, the image is car)*ied by the blacksmitli who 
walks on washed cloths spread on the way by tlie washerman. 
Then the whole procession comes to the shed with great 
pomp, a Madiga man known as Uanagai/i/ai dancing before 
the idol and uttering abusive language. Near the shod, some 

* The owners of the holds dare not turn out the animal lest they 
might incur the anger of ]\[ari. 

t Hanagayya is supposed to represent, the brother of Mari‘s Madiga 
husband. He is also styled Gosangi 
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sheep or guats are killed and the image is finally installed 
ill it, a [)ot filled with toddy being also consecrated and 
placed in front of tJio idol. Hkmi aiisjiicions things 

aucli as 7V///, nose-screw, toe-rings and yellow ^v/<// 
;ire brought in state by the village headman and tied to 
the goddess. Presents of rice, cocoaniits, betel leaves and 
arecaiiuts, ^plantains and other fruits are given to the god- 
dess as if she wore a bride, heaped in her garment. 

In the ineantiine, a parly of Madigas fetch the he- 
buffalo set free in the nayie of Maraniina and hold it tight 
by the ropes. Its temper has been subdued by keeping it 
on short rations for two or thvoe days ])rovions to this eveiit. 
Souie cpiantity of oil is poured on its head and bunches of 
inargosa leaves are tied to the horns. 1\irmeric paste 
afld Kiufkaunt powdm* are nibbed on its liead. It is then 
taken in pi'ocession through all the streets in the village, 
Ranagayya leading it indulging in dancing and abusive 
songs. As the procession approaches each house in the 
village, the inmates thereof bring water in a small vessel 
and throw it on tlie buffalo, and then poin* some oil on 
its head and ap[)ly tui’ineric and KunknvHt powders to its 
forelund. When tlie buffalo is brought liack to the shed, 
it is tied up to a forked post just opjiosiU'^ the imago, the 
neck resting on the fork. vVn Asadi man beats on a drum 
and sings the praises of Maramma, reciting the story relating 
to her birtli, marriage and death. Sometimes a band of 
Madiga Basavu, most fantastically dressed, dance before the 
goddess, while Ranagayya, also dressed in a ipioer fashion, 
capers about freely, iiidulgiiig in liltliy language and spitting 
on the persons in tlie way. While this din is going on, tlie 
P^ydn vvorships the god, and waves and sprinkles 2'iV- 

tka on the buffalo’s head. A Madiga or a iieda (according to 
the custom of the ])lace) Avith a single stroke of a sharp long- 
scythe cuts oft the head of the beast, another man catching 
its blood in an eartlien vessi^h As soon as the head is severed 
from the trunk, the longue is druAvii out aud the right foreleg 
of the animal is cut off and thrust into the mouth crossAvise. 
The head in this condition is carried to a small shed (called 
Matangi’s shed) ereefed in front of Mari’s idol and kept 
there on a raised platform. A layer of fat taken from 
the stomach of the animal is spread on the eyes and mouth 
and a light is kept burning on the head in an earthen basin. 
Two small kids and a sheep ar(? also killed and their heads 
kept near the buffalo’s. Then a number of sheep and 
goats and sometimes he-buffaloos are killed, so that the 
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wliole plnce becomes reokii\^ witli blood. A large quantity 
of boiled rice is soaked in the blood caught in oartlien 
vessels, and is mixed with the undigested food found in the 
stomacli of the consecrated bnlfalo. This rice is carried in 
baskets, on tlie heads of Madigas, followed by Asadi, 
Kaiiagayya and otliers, who run crying out' Kn hrdi ’ (receive 
the sacritice) to a spot on the Imundary of the village. One 
or two sliecp are agaiji sacrificed tlua-e and the ))arty run 
round the whole village boundary throwing out the coloured 
rice and calling out ' Ko IkiH' Similarly ail the fields in the 
village ai*e traversed. Jtis nearly day-break the next day, 
when tins procession returns to the MaiTs shed. Then 
AnttiH are waved round them and TlrlJut and Prusdda are 
givem to them. 

Ill the morning, the sla, lightered animals are ajl 
divid(‘d among tJic twadve ofliet'-hearers ( 

ol* the village, and such of tlumi as ai'(‘ nut meat-(*a.ters 
make ovm* their shares fo the Madigas or lloh'vas as th(‘ 
ease may be. Tlui lieads of all th(‘ shoe]) slaughterod 
become by right the property of the village wasliiuanan. 

^riiis fair continues sonu'times ns long as one week, 
but. generally it is finished in thrive days. Various sports 
aix* hold and the village keeps it as a general holiday. 
The idol is carried on the last day to the boundaiy of the 
village where a new slu'd has been ])ut up. As soon ns the 
imago of Maramma is j*emoved fron; the old shed, the heads 
of the sacrificed biuisis kept in the Mntangi’s shed lire 
landed in it ami f.heshodis burnt down. Then the proces- 
sion goes to th(^ village bonmlary witli great pom|), the 
Asadi singing the [uaises of Maii, and Rauagayya 
(Gosaugi) abusing her and others in the fikbiest language. 
At the liouiulary, the idol is placc'd on a dais in the new 
shed, and the Fdjdri throwing a enirtain rouml, breaks the 
bangles put on it and remove's the Tdli thread, thus in- 
dicating that Atari has entered into widowhood. They all 
return to the village where tlie Mari’s temple has been 
already locked. Next day all the village peo])lc collect 
together and set fi’oe another buffalo in tlie name of Atari. 
'I'liis restores the married condition of the goddess when 
tlie teniph} is opened and all the villagers offer cocoanuts, 
etc., to the image and get Tirtlci and Prufidula. 

ff’he other names which the Madigas give to their god- 
dess in different forms are Rujamma Akkayyamma 

Masa^nmtna Kalamma 

Chaudainma Marigaiiima Kollapuri- 
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^^anirna Diirgamma Yallamiria 

and Ganft'annDa Tlio last is always 

Yorsliipped on a Monday luair a wJiter-coiirsi', wliile the 
)tliors are woi'sliippod either on Tuesdays or Tridays. 
Munisvara male ij^od or spirit worshipped 

generally by tlmm, the worsliip beino- conducted in a 
rrove. 

Their worship is conducted either under a nuu’gosa 
Tee in their (piartei s, or outside on the ])rescrib- 

h 1 days of tlie week, the Pnjdri beini^’ a man of tludr own 
viste. Tlie maro’osa. tr^je is considered sacred, as the 
|ieculiar dwelling’ ])lace of the goddess they woi’ship. 
rheir shrines arii generaily siiri-oimded by these trees and 
they do not wantonly cut them or use tluM!* fuel except 
^yIicu cooking in the grov(‘S in (*.ours(' of j^eidoi niing* a. 

Madigas ])ay rever(an*e lo tludr patron saint Ara|a})pa. 
said to be a contemporary of Basavanna, tlu' great 
Liiigayct reformer, Ifc^ is l)eli('ved to have shown his 
levotion to Basavaima by piv'senting liiin with a |)air of 
sandals mad(*> out of tlu^ skin cut from his and his wife’s 
thighs, Basavanna being ext.rmmdy pleascal with his devo- 
tion, gave him Liiniiidl/drioir, i,r., allowed him to W('ar on 
his pm*son the Saiva (Mnhhmi. Mv(‘n now Ara[ap|)a. is 
i*ev(u*e(l by th(‘ Madigas in all important c(u*(‘moni(\s, such 
as marriage. 

They pay revc^renco to all the gods of the other 
Hindus. A S(‘Ctioii among them known as Dhabluujodn- 
riirn are V'aishnavas, having as Mun’r gurus 

Satanis or Srivaislinava Brahmans. Some of tlu\se Inrcome 
hd, saris who earn tludr food by lagging and wliose presence 
is necessary on ill iinportanl eeiemonios. Madigas ol)S(irV(^ 
the ll()li tlio New Veai* and the Gani*i 

feasts. 

Th(^y have a strong faith in sorcery, witcdicraft and 
soothsaying, and many devil-scarers ai*e found among 
them. When ordinary remedies fail in case of illness, an (‘X- 
orcist is called and .isked to find out whether the sick j^ersoii 
has offended any of the family gods, or his sickness is due 
to any spell cast over him by an enemy, or if he is possessed 
by any evil spirit. If the anger of any of the family gods 
is . the cause, a vow is made to pro[)itiate it; but if the 
cause is traced to eitlun* a spell cast by an enemy or to an 
evil spirit, tln^ devil-scarer by an appropriate performance 
removes the cause and ties a talisman as a protection 


lions. 
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Reli^oiis 

orders. 


against future trouble. Mtidiga cliildren wear clianus 
made of leather. 

The gurus of the Madigas are Jaiiibavas. Tliose of 
the Vishnu faith who follow Srivaislmava Rrahmaiis and 
Satanis as gurus also recognise the status of the Jainbavas. 

A'sadi is a Madiga whoso duty it is to sing the praises 
of Marainnia during her jatra. He gets heaVily drunk 
and goes on repeating the songs i-elating to the history 
of Mari, to the ''‘cconipaniinent of Ids drum. A'sadis are 
found scattered in siriall numbers throughout the State.^ 

Gdsaugi, whicli probaldy means a cow-eater, is an^ 
other functionary whose presen(;e is necessary during the 
Marija^nf, lie is a beggar and lepeats songs relating to 
tlie origin of the caste while playing* on a stringed cylindri- 
cal instrument known as Jnvakdnc During the 

Mari festival, lie represents Ranagayya, supposed to ])o 
the brother of Maramma^s Madiga Imsband, and hurls 
all sorts of foid abuse on her for having destroyed his 
family in that horrible way. 

Bala Bamva Madiga caster 

who pays them poiaodioal visits and sings to tliem of the Ids- 
tory of Ihisava and Aralapjia to the accompaniment of ;i 
Tarnhurif Ho is rewarded with doles raised by subscrip- 
tion. lid la Bamva is also credited witli the power of 
foretelling events, such as famines, that may happen 
during the next twelve^ years, flo boars a mudre (an 
insignia) of Gnai liamva (a bull with saddle). 

Madigas hav(^ also a ]n*iost of theit* own known as 
'l^ippatiijaX who is a. I^djdri of their temples, into 

which no other casteman is alhnved to ent(u\ Tlio office 
of the Bdjdri is hereditary. He is initiated in the follovV- 
ing inaniuT. After bathing, he puts on washed clothes 
and is taken to the temple. There, after Pdja^ a necklace 
containing some l)eads and a IVdi bearing the representation 
of a goddess is tied to Ids neck. Thenceforth lie cannot 
engage himself in his caste profession of working in 
loatlier, hut has to live on fees hnded during marriages 
and by bogging, lie has to worship the god, and gets some 
customary perquisites 

Gollas hav(‘ also a man amoni»: thorn calliMl an A sadi, wlioso diUy 
also similar. 

t A Tiwihnn' is a strinj^od instrnmonl formod like a F//^7 but \villi' 
out its note gradation. 

X laterally a drummer. 

\ 
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Ddsamias wlio are dedicated to Vislinii are branded witli 
Sivilihii and Chakra and abstain from working in leather. 

The presence of a Dasayya is necessary in all feasts observed 
by the l)c%abhaga section. He nnist rt'peat the word ^‘Gd- 
vinda ” l)ofore ho eats. His paraphernalia (*onsist of Sankhn 
(conch shell), Jagato (gong) and Bavanasi (begging bowl 
or ponch)., 

MdcMla is a beggar attached to the caste. He 

begs only from Madigas. He carries a bugle (Kahale-^^'*^) 
and a shallow drum (Tappatc). He is generally invited dur- 
ing marriages and when 'they have to observe the worship 
of the family god. Ho pays periodical visits and gets some 
prescribed fees. 

Vakkalam (^'^^^) has already been d('scril)cd. There 
are also Jor/i.^ and NUngdrain among Madigas.^ 

Madigas luv the lowesi- of the ‘‘ left-hand ” section Tribal 
of the community. Tlic wliole caste is ])arcellod out into 
groups independent of om^ another, except that when 
an important matter lias to be s(dtl(‘d, the headmen of the 
groups near oiu' anothei* send invitations to otlicrs to 
attend the meetings, '^hhesc' groups are calk'd 
Each group has a headman styled Doddu yajavidna (in 
Kannada) or VeJda i,aj(niidn(aln (in d^elugu), meaning the 
senior headman. He is cidh'd Manfgdva some 

places. He presides over the tribal deliberations and 
gets an additional Tdmhnla. Next to him is the Chikka 
imjamdua or the junior li(‘adman, otherwise called Hud- 
dl}iv((vla. He presides over the cast(' council in the 
absence of the senior headman, and during marriages 
he officiates and conducts the (*(‘1-0111011)'. Under them is 
the Kdiknr or KoHcfikddii being the bi^adle and as such bound 
to call together jdi the casfemeii vvheiuwor necessary. These 
also get extra Tdutldlas, The jurisdiction of these officials 
extends, as in other ('astes, to [ninishing a man for transgres- 
sion of any cast('- rulers, as, for example, adnltery, and to 
admitting strangei*s into the caste. 

As regards tiieir professional organization, it is said 
that each family must strictly adhere to their own patrons 
or principals, and that, in the event of disagrecinent 
between himself and his patron, no otlu'r Madiga must do 
the latter’s work. Such strict rides are going out of ns(\ 

Whore nn[)aid laboni* has to bo done in villages, all the 
Madigas do it by turns. 

* See Holeya. page US. 
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Miscellane* 

ons. 


The Madigas are hard drinkers, both males and 
females indulging in toddy to excess. They eat cai*rion of 
cattle, sheep, pigs and all other animals except monkeys, 
snakes and a few others. They do not eat in the houses 
of Nnyindns and Agasas, and no one eats in their houses. 

There is nothing peculiar in their dress. Men put 
on the scanty clothing usually worn by tl»e poor 'among the 
lower classes, namely, a loincloth, a turban and a Kamhli, 
and the women wear Sire, but not liavikr (bodice cloth), 
the latter being wwn only by the Jhiniim. They are a 
filthy class and wash themselves only ot.’casionally ; women 
aometim(!s dress their hair, but it is generally neglected. 
The Jdmlxim and the Goxavgi wear a Linga in imitation 
of the Lingayets and put on ashes and sarukal in horizontal 
lines and Akulmte mark in the forehead, 'i'hey sonu'- 
times (Miact plays in whieli they put on disguises and sing 
of tlie origin of their caste, 'riioy respect the Aklcandlr 
caste and consider these peoph* as tlieir fathers. 



AIM’EXDIX. 

(List op Exocamoos Divisions). 

Aivalli 

Aukoivi (cso'^ce^j). 

Avi (^ 0 ). Tlu'j do not oillicrciit or toucli Ihunit 
tree {Pro-'iopiff .s-y./crr/c/vi). 

Bclji silver. 

5 Banda ri (tOessO)^. 

Jtlido'ani 

Jlilhi a bow. 

Lliatri ( '‘^^), on ninbrclla. 

(ddinalii (-cv^mik)^ ants. 

10 Chinnada gold. 

Cliittalu a kind of furl tree wliicdi tlu'y 

do not use. 

Enimo a biilTalo. 

Enin or JLume butter. 

Conaba 

15 Gongtidi (i^v®orta)j a cloak worn ovi'r tlie bead 
and the face. 

(lu j jalu • 

llaiida 

liatti (^^ 1 .}), court-yard, 
lleggadu chief man. 

20 lloniiu gold. 

Jliuidi 

J I utta ail ant-hill. 

Jluvvu bower. 

.Jinivagala 

25 Kamagatti (= 8 -. 5 ^on 3 ^). 

Xanibli (^o«0V), a blanket. 

Karadi a bear. 

Kengj'ire (^onad). 

Kdri (“?■'« t&), a rag. 

oO Kurina a tortoise. 

Kuri a sheep. 

Kusume a ])lant. 

Lakkibanda (e.^50orf). 

Lakkipiiinada 

35 Aladdale a drum. 

Alagi 

AJallige jasmine. ) 
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lierdoE cattle. 

^laiidiiiia 

40. IMfnipfa »a fish. 

iMuciicliali a lid. 

Mniia.^'a or Nu^i^i ( ), horse-radish 

{M(n vifjd) pfrrifj()Sj)fnin(i. 

Nai^ara cobra. 

iXakka or Nari a jackal wliich tl»ey 

iieitlier kill nor eat. . 

45. I^ilu or Ilalu a kind of herb. 

Pasapu or Arasina ( esdJjsJj^ tupineiic. 

Puli 01* Hiili tiger. 

Sada 

Kakila {Ttiiv), 

50. Siiimakki (^^^ 3 .), aspecio.s of vice (liiiskcd paddy) 
,^utti 

!^ 16 ge the loaf of palms, siigarcaiio or 

.scro\v-])iiio. 

Tolamarii (^ti^d^’o). 

Yalaolii lln^ jujiibo, 

Yiikila (cdJJ&i;). 
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I'DIGAS. 


I'digas are found in almost all parts of the State — Name. 
Mysore and Shimoga Districts containing the largest 
number. The caste profession is drawing toddy from 
date (1 'chain trees. They do not operate on other 

classes of palms whicli yield a similar liquor. Their , 
number as given in the Census of 1901, was 48,156 of 
whom 25,620 wei'e males. 

They have no other names or nicknames given to 
them. Sometimes they call themselves in mutual corres- 
pondence “ Sons of the goddos of the toddy pot ” (Sura 
Bhandesvari-makkalu — a title which 
was apparently coined for them on account of its eiipho- 
uious sound. 


Various derivations are given of the word I'diga. Derivation 
Some derive it from tlie word [’4chu(^^fo_;;^) moaning to of the term 
draw, while others say that it comes from I'dalu 
that is, the name of the toddy tree in 'I’clugu. In some 
parts of tlie Shiinoga District bordering on the Bombay 
Presidency, they are styled lligaim ('aVrtrfo) which is said to 
be a corrupt form of I'lisdru that is, drawers 

(of toddy), but it is moi-e likely tliat this term is another 
form of the word I’digaru, 1 having been substituted ford, 
a local peculiarity. 

The toddy drawers of Malabar are known as I'lavar 
(Tiyar) which is said to be derived from the word Simhala, 
the ancient name for Ceylon, it having been surmised that 
the term “ must have passed through Shnhahm to Sihalan 
and Jhahm and finally to I 'Javan*” I'lavars are the 
drawers of toddy from the cocoanut tree which they are 
believed to have introduced into India.! It is doubtful 
whether the I'digars are really allied to I'lavars. 


* Malabar Manual, page 145. 

t Compare Tenkayi that is, Tenkalu-kayi, i.c., fruit of 

the South, 
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Lang’iia^e, 


Origin. 


The word T’diga appears to be derived from I'di 
meaninjy toddy and it corresponds with the Tamil words 

(Fli) and ffreS (EMi) and with the Teliign word 
(rndre) all of which mean toddy, tlie termination iga 
beingf a noun suffix denoting occupation ( 

Their language is Telngu and except in the Western 
districts where they have foi’gotten their originahlanguage 
and adopted Kannada, they s])eak it at home. Even those 
who speak oidy Kannada ani not regarded as a distinct 
caste for marriage and other i*elations. 

'riie ['digas claim to have beeji originally Banajigas 
who becaine a distinct caste from the profession adopted 
bji them. They (^xalt their calling by attributing to it, as 
usuid, some su[)er natural origin. While going in a jungle 
with Pai'aineswara, it is stat(‘d, Parvali felt soi*e athirst, and? 
they could find not a drop of watei*. Secung a date tree 
Parvati felt tluit its juice would be sweet and Siva seeing a 
lianajiga. going to a village with his strings of bangles slung 
on his should(>rs, coinmissiom'd hitn to pierce the trunk of 
the tree with Ids trident in the manner pointed out by 
Parvati. 

The man placed his bangles on th^^ tree and using his 
Tiingam thread as a sling for his feed while climbing the 
tree, ho filled his hinga box Karndigr) with the juice 

and offered it to the goddess. dMie g(als found its taste so 
delicious that they commanded the man to adopt this 
])rofession and to su[)ply the gods in Indra/s ])aradise with 
the liquor and to (msure that the drawer may not be 
tempted to appropriate the ambrosial li([uid to his own 
use, they bound him with a stiong oatli iievej* to drink the 
licjuor ho drew, ddu^ Baniajiga tlms lost his religious 
omblom as well as his former profession. 'The truth ol 
this storv may be verified by the resemblance of bunches 
of date fruit to a bangle seller’s Mallara a sling of 

bangles slung on the shoulder). The liquor thus supplied 
led to drunken brawls in heaven a.nd the man who was 
mainl}^ responsible was made to drag th(‘ inebriated gods 
back to their places. \\o was thence known as iVliga (that 
is, one that drags). 

Anothei* account (races their dc^scont to two Rishis. 
The poison that was (brown out by the great seirpent when 
he was used as a rope for churning the ocean poisoned all 
the waters of the world. To save the Devas from thirst, 
Siva commanded the Rishis Kaundinya and Karunya to tap 
the Kadamba (date) tree for its juice, ‘(loddess Parvatf 



herself showed them how to make the cuts on the bark, 
and Siva distributed the liquor to the gods using the shells 
of margosa fruit as drinking cups. These Rishis were 
appointed as hereditary vendors of lujuor for the Deva- 
Ibka; but after some generations, their avarice tempted 
them to adulterate the precious juice and they allowed 
unhallowed persons to toucli the divine drink. They 
were of course doomed to fall after this, and they are now 
the rdigas who are to cater to the wants of lower classes 
exclusively, the higher classes being for))idclen to drink. 

The prohibition against drinking by the liigher castes 
is ascribed to a different cause by another story. In the 
war between Devas and Daityas (gods and demons) the 
latter possessed a great advantag() in the power of their 
^ priest SukracluYrya to revive all the dead warriors by 
means of a mantra known only to him. The Devas pre- 
vailed upon their (luru, Drihaspati to send his son as a pupil 
to the house of the rival Guru, so that without revealing 
his purpose he might Jearn tlie priceless mantra. The boy 
was received into tlio family and so ingratiated himself by 
his good conduct as to be regarded as a sou. The demons, 
howevei’ became suspicious and resolved to kill him. In 
order to place it beyond the power of Sukracinirya to 
revive him, they burnt the body and mixed the aslies in (be 
toddy which the Guru drank. Missing the favourite pupil, 
the high priest discovered by his superioi* vision what had 
been efone. He could of course bring tlie pupil to life but 
he himself would die in tho process. To overcome the 
difticulty the wise priest brought the boy to life, and as ho lay 
in his stoinacli, tniight him the secret mantra and enjoined 
him to use it to revive his Guru after he came out of tlie 
latter’s body. The boy tlius achieved tlie secret object of 
his mission.^ After this experience, Sukracinirya was so 
convinced of the dangers of drink that he cursed the liquor 
and prohibited all Dvijas (twice born classes) from touching 
it on pain of excommunication. 

I'^igas arc immigrants into ^Mysore from the Tcdugii 
country. One tradition gives Ibijainahendri as their 
original place, while another says that they came into 
Mysore from Pennkonda Danana Gauda otherwise 
styled as Nirviina Ganda and Gopal Gauda; related to each 

# 

*Ttinnst be added however that the I)6vas did not derive any 
henefit, for out of tlieir cunning plot, Sukracharya’s daughter falling in 
love with tlie revivified pupil asked him to iiiuri-y her, and on his refusal, 
bestowed on him a»curse which deprived him of his new found virtue. 

B 2 
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Endoga- 
nioiis divi- 
sions. 


other as brothers-in-law, are mentioned as the two men 
who founded the caste. In addressing each other in 
formal correspondence tliey mention their connection 
witli these two names in the superscription of their letter 
as follows : — 

n'irf Sjnsrps 

7\'*zt (,[. osjasd ;JoD5%jio5St«,o? 5>>cJ 

Of the pure Ootras of Kaundinya and Karunyai 
tlio progenitor of tlio line of (jopalagauda and Nirvana 
gauda and worshipper of tlie goddess of the toddy pot. 

This caste contains two main endogamous divisions 
namely; — (1) Maddi or Sacha (^'^^-liquor ?^^i^-pure) 
I 'digas and (2^ Bellada (^S^-jaggory) or E’ni ^^^«^-ladder) 
rdigas. I'hc former are also styled U'ru I'digas (village 
dwellers) in contradistinction to the other division who 
used mostly to reside in date groves and wore thus called 
Kadu I'digas (jungle dwellers). 

Maddi TViigas ])ractise the profession of drawing 
toddy and vending it to others for drinking, while Belinda 
I'digas would convert the juice into jaggory. This latter 
work which is carried on in tlu^ toddy groves has now 
l)een almost wholly discontiiined and both classes arc 
engaged in sui)plying toddy for drinking. The fl'ru 
I’digas nevei* drink toddy themselves while the Kaxju 
I'digas indulge in the liabit; and it is said that this is 
the chief cause of their becoming split into two endo- 
gamons groups. 

Another division is said to have existed formerly 
under the name of Dandu i'digas Army I'digas) 

wliose duty it was to follow an army to tap trees near 
camps and suppl}^ tlio li(|unr to the soldiers. It is possible 
tliat this was only the name of the profession. At any 
rate, no representatives of tliis section seem to exist now. 

The people of the tAvo pections do not dine with each 
other and it is claimed that Bellada I'digas are inferior to 
the Sacha or U’ru I'digas avIioso houses they do not enter. 

In some places in Mysoi’e and Bangalore Districts, the 
Sacha I'digas arc ag.dn divided into three groups known as 
hyinnianHjavara Muvaltamaiwyavurn 

and ylrvnffunianeyavaru 

those of seven families, those of thirty families and those 
of sixty families. These eat together but do not inter- 
marry e.xcept that, it is said, the members of the 
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‘ seven families ’ take girls from the class of the ‘ thirty 
families’ but not vica verm. The origin of those sub- 
divisions cannot be traced. 

Pdigas liavo two exoganious divisions styled S’asme- Exogamous 
yavarii and lioddoyavarn Tlie ^JivLsions. 

former are said to l)o]ong to the Karnnya gofcra and tlie 
hitter td the Kaundiuya gotra. These divisions are com- 
mon to the two sections of the Tdigas. They have, in 
addition, family names, which are the names of places from 
whicn tlieir respective ancestors emigrated, as for example, 

Solurivaru ;^exr-b^.'6 -- of Soliiru village ., J.^dapallivarii 
( — of Jadapalli), Atlurivaru — of Athir) 

etc. It inav be noted here that all the Telugu castes 
found in the State liave family names which arc generally 
•indicative of exogamous restrictions. 

A woman is taken to her parent’s house on the cere- 
occasion of her first pregnancy. In the. fifth or seventh 
month, they celebrate the ceremony of docking lier with 
Howers and [iresent lier with new clotlies and mit(u*tain 
her husband and near relations at a feast. The husband 
is expected to eschew certain acts during tliis peilod such 
as killing an animal, or carrying a cor])se. lie is con- 
sidered to be in an impure state and is not allowed to 
besmear a bi’idal pair with turmeric [laste. Pregnant 
women are carefully kept in a dark |)laeo on eclipse days, 
so tint not a single ray of the eclipsed luminary might 
reacli thein.'^' 

On the birth of a child the woman is considered 
impure for live or seven days. When the child’s navel 
cord is severed, on the day of i)irth, t he wound is staunched 
with a red' hot needle, and this treatment is believed to 
prevent the child from getting convulsions. At the thres- 
hold of the continemeiit room, an old winnow and a 
broomstick are kept and a huncli of margosa leaves is 
stuck to the door frame. The woman and the child are 
made to bathe on the fifth or the seventh day, the whole 
house is cleaned and whitewashed, and all cooking earthen 
pots are replaced by new ones. A Brahman is made to 
purify the house by sprinkling holy water before cooking 
is begun for feasting the castemen. The child is named 
by the paternal aunt and fs put into a cradle for the first 

* TIi(3Se are not so much casio as {renoi*al aupoi'stitions and it is 
believed tliai if an rncienff exposes herself to sncli rays, tlie child will 
have some bodily deformity such as ‘ hare-lip,’ 
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Adoption. 


Mai'riagc- 


time that evening. Sometimes Dasayyas are invited tor 
repeating tirumantra and perform Puja during the night. 

The name given is usually tluit of the family God or 
of a deceased ancestor and it is selected by the eldest 
member of the family. Sometimes a soothsayer is also 
consulted. If a child gets ill or suffers from other mis- 
fortune, the name is sometimes considered unlucky and 
anothoi* is given in its stead, hike others, men of this 
caste try to deceive the God of death, by naming a child 
after some low or filthy object to show that they attach 
no ]jarticular value to its existou^ie* There are iio names 
peculiar to the caste, but the mimes O’baliga 
Anjaniga Djhsiga (Z3^)rirt) most jiopular. 

Adoption is generally ])ractised. The boy to be 
adopted must be of the sauu^ exogamous division as the 
adopter, and so a sister’s son or a daugliter’s sou cannot 
properly be tjikeu in adojitiou. A brotlier’s sou is jirefei*- 
able to a stranger. When there is a daughter, a sister’s 
son is generally marri(‘(l to her and made an iUdlain son- 
in-law, and a man wlio has no daughtei’ sometimes adopts 
a daughter of one of his cousins for this pur[)ose 'The 
chief part of the ceremony is removing the waist thread 
of the boy and substituting another before a caste gather- 
ing. Some present is usually given to the natural mother. 

Polygamy is souunvhat common, as an additional 
wife is useful in attondiiig to liouse or trade business, but 
the common reason for marrying a second wife is the want 
of issue by the first wife or her bodily infirmity. The first 
Avife is generally a consenting pai*ty and lives amicably 
along with the new partiUM*. Polyandry is iiid\nown. 

Marriages of adults is the rule, tliough marriages of 
infants are celebrated when th(‘, parents ai*c in good cir- 
cumstances and wish to adopt customs considered as 
respectable. Twenty is about the general age of marriage 
for men. The husband must always lie older than the 
wife. They observe the usual rules about tlic pi'ohibited 
degrees of man’iago. A man may marry two sisters, and 
two sisters may be married to tAvo brothers. Exchange 
of daughters is allowed and practised. When two families 
exchange daughters, tlxe fevit or bride price is not, as a 
rule, paid by either party. When a girl is married before 
puberty, she remains in her parent’s house, except for 
casual visits to the husband’s house, till she attains Avoman- 
hood and the consummation of marriage ta'kes place. 



If the pair are considered coinpatihlo, the bridegroom’s 
father commences the negotiations, 'riie formal compact 
is openly made at the Vi]ya Sastra (betel leaves ceremony) 
at wdiich the intended bride is seated on a kambly and 
j)resented witli mnv cloths, and betel leaves and arcica nuts 
ai‘0 oxcliangcHl Ix^tween the father of the bi*ide and the 
father o^ the bridegroom. The girl’s father is to give a 
dinner to the casteiiien. 

The marriage takes place in the house of the bride- 
groom Avhither the bi ide’s party repaii*, on the evening of 
the day ])revious to the conmauiceinent of the ceremony. 
On the tii*st day, tin' [)arties fast tdl midciay and then go 
outside tlie village to worship a snake-hole. This snake 
worship is known as NiUjava-lauL The mortar and pestle 
•to whicli a yellow dyed eott.jm thread is wound arc^ wor- 
ship|)ed l^y married women in the ma.i*nage house and then 
tlu^y go with foul’ new earthen jiots to a well or tank to 
bring home lioly walei* wliich is used for 

cooking food. A paiidal is erected on twelvij posts, and 
th(i mat(u*nal uneh^ of tlio bridegroom brings homo a branch 
of the Kajli wood to scu’ve as ^ milk post ’ after ottering 
Piija. to it. A package with live kinds of grains is tiecl to 
it and the jiost is wrappeal with a yellow cloth sii[)])lied by 
tbe washerman, and it is imbedded in a bole in which a 
bit of gold, a pearl and ahead of coral and some butter and 
milk are jilaced. dMio iiersons to be married are tlum 
seated on planks separately and are rubbed over with 
turmeric or bridal ceretnony). 

The next day they e/clebrate the Devai'hta oi* God’s 
feast at whiedi the Vaishnava section of the I ’digas invite 
Dasayyas to pf3rfonn Pnja and distrilinti' /n-e.sfh/e. Then 
a party of twenty-four inari’itMl women go to a- jiottor’s 
house and bring the sacred pots which are deposited in 
a room^ on a bed of manure mixed with nine kinds of 
staple grains. The maternal nneh' brings a twig of a 
Nm’ale blambolanaj tree and ties it up to the milk-post ” 
IIo is subjected to eonsidtu'able banter and 
rubbed with turmeric as if he wore a woman and pi’csont- 
ed with Tambula and some money. 

The Mnhitria. or the main ccu’emony takes place on 
the third day. It is begini very early at about 2 a.m,, 
with the Bira-gudi ceremony. At a place where three 

BoUikIji f iiL’M snctioii kenp llu*si* pots on tli(! 

uiari;iiigo dais and worship them everyday during the marriage. 
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paths meet a spot is cleaned with cowdung and water, the 
person who cleans using only the loft hand, and it is decorat- 
ed with lines of rangoli povvdoi* di'awn thereon and a bow 
and an arrow are placed near it, a screen concealing it 
from view. New clothes and jewels to bo presented to 
the bride are also placed there. The wliole tiling is 
worshipped with the olferings of cocoaiiuts, sweet cakes, 
etc. A number of l)oys with marks of udmas put on them 
are taken there. Plantains and sweet cakes are stuck to 
the arrow and the bow and the arrow are given to one 
of the urchins. He runs round the screen three times 
followed by the other boys who all shout loudly and make 
great noise. At the end of the third turn, they scatter and 
run away in different directions. Then the party noise- 
lessly return home without once looking back. It is said , 
that this proceeding should not be witnessed by strangers. 

The bathing with malenim^ the procession of the 
bridegroom, the tying of the t/iU and the worship of the 
secred pots all take place more or loss in the same order 
as in other similar castes. The bride’s sister does the 
lionour of welcoming the bridegroom, fii’st serving him 
with food and sweet cakes. His maternal uncle ties the 
bhdshhuja o\\ his tn rbaii ; and the bride’s brother (jocu- 
larly styled kodiuja or monkey) is fantastically riggc^d 
with margosa leaves round his head and walks in front of 
the procession carrying a bow and an arrow. Ho is also 
called Uilluta-Kciicha or Kcnclui of the bow. The bride- 
gi’oom carries a dagger in his left hand wrapped in a piece 
of red cloth. As they apj)roach the pandal, each 
party throws handfuls of half-pounded paddy at the 
other.* An A'l’ati is waved at the entrance to the bride- 
groom who is then led straight to the dias, and made to 
stand facing the Bast, The bride is then brought by her 
maternal uncle and made to stand opposite to the bride- 
groom, a cloth being held up as a screen between them. 
A Brahman Purdliit is in attendance and under his direc- 
tion, the bride and the bridegroom place cummin seed and 
jaggory on each otiier’s head. The screen is removed and 
tlie couple sit facing each other and tie Kankanas or wrist 
tlireads, to each other. Then the bridegroom ties the Tali 
(or the lucky thread) to the neck of the bride. Ihis is 
considered the essential and binding portion of the 

* Among tile Uellada Idiga section the entrance of the pandal is 
decorated with a torana made of bumlL the ends of newly woven 

cloth) dipped in turmeric water, • 
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ceremony. They are made l:o join hands and tlie assembled 
people including the Patel and the Shanbhog of tlic place 
and the caste Yajatnan pour milk (9^^) on a cocoanut, hold 
fast by tlie couple in their joined bauds. They now sit 
side by side with the liems of their clothes knotted to- 
gether and married women rub tliem with turmeric. They 
then riso from their seats, go round the ‘ milk“])()st ’ three 
times holding each other by tlie hands and then go into 
the room in which the arimni pots are installed. The 
way is obstructed by the bridegroom’vS sistei* who, on a 
promise from her brother to give her either the first-born 
daughter, a cow or some other article oF value, is induced 
to leave the way. In front of the arkhiis^ food styled 
J3nvva consisting of a mixture of sweetemul rice, plan- 
tains, ghee and curds is served in two dishes at which the 
coupie with thoii* near relations sit to eat. Two jaggory 
cubes are given to the couple. Each bites off a slice out 
of it and gives the remaining j)Ortion to the other to eat. 
On eating Buvva, each pa?-ty throws a two anna jiiece into 
the dishes in which also they wash their hands. The 
brother-in-law of the bridc^groom thi’ows out the contents 
of the dishes and takes the coin. In the evening, the 
couple are shown the star Arundliati. 

On the Nagavali day, the couple get tlieir nails pared, 
fetch earth from an ant-hill and make it into tAvidve balls 
and place one near each post of the pandal with offerings 
of food. The pot-searching cerem(my takes ])lace on the 
dias, at which they are asked to pick up a gold or silver 
ornament (a nose-screw and a bangle) concealed in a pot 
of coloured Avater. Whoever fij-st picks up the gold is con- 
sidered to be the future dujtator of the family. In the 
evening the bridegroom carries the manure and the sprouts 
of gi'ain soAvn in the bed under the uriceni ])ots and goes 
in procession to a fig tree near a water course, tlie bride 
carrying the kahisa. Tlie plants and the manure are 
thrown at the foot of the tree, and three small stones are 
set up there and worshiptied along with the lailasn. The 
couple pour twelve potfiils of water to the fig tree and go 
round it. They then make Piija to Ganga in the water 
course and carry two pots filled Avitli water on their heads. 
After return home, takes place the worship of Simhasana 
or the improvised seat at which the headman of the caste 
officiates and distributes betel-leaves and nuts in the pre- 
scribed order of precedence. The Tambiiiato God is first 
set apart, then pne each to the Guru, N adu, Desa and Ga<Ji 
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Puberty 


and then twelve Tambulas to tlie Yajinaii (lieadinaii). Then 
the remaining betel leaves and nuts are distributed to all. 

Next day, the couple and some others go to the 
bride’s village, sj)end one or two days in feasting in the 
bride’s father’s house and return to the l)ridegroom’s. 
On a subsequent auspicious day witliin the first month, 
the ‘milk-post’ is removed after pouring some milkf over it 
and the girl is sent to her father’s house. 

The bride price or tera is Rs. 15 and this should be 
paid partly on the day of betrothal ( Vilya-Sastra) ami 
the balance on the Dluire day. It is reported that for- 
merly there were two scales of Irnt Us. I 5 and Rs. .‘JO ; 
if the higlim* leva Avas paid, the girl had to be sent to the 
husband’s house at once and the latter might refuse to 
send her back to her fath(u*’s house ; but if tlie smaller sum 
was given, the husband was bound to send her whenever 
her Father w(mt to take her. Now this distinction has 
cease<l to exist and Hs. 15 only is [)aid. 

Wh ui a girl att.ains puberty, slu' is considered impure 
For three days, during which pcnaod she is kept in a shed 
of green leaves in the yai-d of the house. As soon assigns 
of Avomanhood are discovered, she is given a bath and sent 
into the shed being dressed in a white Sire (garment) sup- 
plied by the washerman. Every day the girl is given a 
bath, her cloth is changed and fresh green leaves are put 
on the shed. The usual gathei-iugs of mariied women in 
the evenings, the exhibition of the girl before them in 
state, distribution of turmeric and kunkuma to the gather- 
ing take place, and the girl is given some rich food con- 
sisting of pulses, sugar, eic. At dawn on the fourth 
morning, the girl pulls doAvn the shod and throws away 
the materials at a distance. She is thou bathed and is 
admitted into the outer part of the house. The spot Avhere 
the shed stood is cleaned with cowduug and water and an 
tHe of curds and rice is placed there on a plantain 
leaf, incense is burnt and a cocoaiuit broken. The house 
is purified by a Brahman Purdhit who kindles lidma fire. 
For twelve days more, the girl is exhibited in the evenings 
in the company of married Avomen, presents of cocoanuts 
plantains, etc., are given, and arati is waved to her at 
the close of each sitting. The expenses of the first few 
days are borne by tlio husband’s pai*ty, if the girl has been 
already married, or by the maternal uncle if she is un- 
married. This is called a shed feast After 

twelve days, the house is Avhitewashed anil purified. .On 
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the spot vdiere tlio shed stood, an t^de of cooked rice and 
green pulse is offered. A. fowl or a sheep is killed in the 
girls presence tliere and a dinner to tlie castemeii 
follows. 

If the girl has already been married, an auspicious 
day is fixed for the consummation of the marriage, pre- 
ferably within the Kith day. The cou])le are seateci 
together and rubbed with turmeric. The girl is [)resented 
with fruits and flowers, and the couple begin to live 
together from that night. Hut if the girl is unmarried, 
the second course oiosijcs is put off and is done a few dftys 
before the marriage. Hut her consummation cannot take 
place within three months after the marriage, or till after 
the Gauri feast, at which she wor6hi[)s the goddess and 
^'ives presents of Bagina ^ to some married women. 

Widow marriage styled Kiitike (union) is generally 
allowed, though it does not find favour with one of 
the sections. W^idows with children do not gcmerally 
marry again, but a. young widow, as soon as she 
loses her first husband, is sent to her pai‘cnt/s house, if 
she is disposed to wed another. ^Phey say that so long as 
the widow remains in her husband’s house no proposal for 
her second marriage can be entertained. Bachelors are 
not allowed to marry widows, and the widow is not 
allowed to marry the brother of her deceased husband. 
^Phe ceremony of widow marriage always takes place in 
the evening near her father’s house and in the presence 
of castemen. No married women attend the ceremony, 
l^he mail that wants to marry the widow begins negotia- 
tions with her father who, if he consents, lays the matter 
before the castoincn. The latter send for the relatives of 
her deceased husband and get their consent to the propo- 
sal. When this is given, any property of the husband 
which the widoAV still has including even the tali is re- 
turned. The fcin or bride price payable is half that of 
the first marriage. It is said properly to belong to her 
first husband’s heirs, but generally the latter decline to 
receive it as derogatory to their dignity and give it away 


* Sonic grains sncli as rice, dliai and other pulses, witli combs, 
powder boxes and ether articles of female toilette arc placed in a new 
winnow and covered over withi another winnow and presented lo 
married women on occasions in which they arc to he honoured — es- 
})ecially on tlie day of Gauri -i ilja which falls on the third day of the 
lirst fortnight of Bhadrapada (August-September) every year. The 
main object is to secure fur the hostess a long and prosjierous married 
life. These presents are known as Bagina 


Widow 

marriage. 
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Divoi*cu. 


Deatii ce- 
remonies. 


to the castemen. The ceremony observed at the marriage 
of the widow is simple and is generally held on a 
Wednesday. The widow to be married is given a bath and 
brought to the assembly by otlier widows or remarried 
women. She puts on the new clothes presented by the 
man and gets new bangles- Jtither the headman of tlie 
caste or one related as maternal uncle ties the TM in the 
name of the new husband. Tn some places this is done 
by the man himself. Pan-supari is distributed to the caste 
people and a dinner is given. The woman may afterwards 
put on turmeric and kunkurna, tlio signs of married life, 
and for all intents and purposes is treated as a muttaide 
fmarried woman), except that she cannot take part in 
marriage ceremonies. It is reported that her cliildren 
are freely admitted to all the privileges of the caste, and, 
may be married into families of the regular marriage con- 
nections. 

A man cannot divorce his wife for any otlier reason 
than that of her adultery or loss of caste, and the wife can 
sejiarate herself from her husband only if the latter is 
thrown out of caste. If they do not agree to live to- 
gether, the caste panchayet en(|uire8 into the ease ; if the 
woman is at fault she is outcasted, but if the fault be on 
the side of the man the woman may live separately. In 
some parts of tlie state a woman tlivorced or separated 
fi'om her husband may marry under kiitikr form, while in 
other parts tlie caste dicipline is stricter and the woman is 
not allowed to marry so long as her first husband is 
alive. A woman living in ci*irninal intimacy with a man 
of the same caste may have her fault condoned at the 
option of the husband ; bur, if she is found in adulterous 
intercourse with a man of a lower caste, she is put out of 
caste. Such women are generally branded with the sym- 
bols of Vaisbnava faith, Sanklia and Chakra, and boeome 
public women. If one of them dies, her body is not 

touched by any of the Tdigas, but. is disposed of by 
Dasayyas. An unmarried girl becoming pregnant by a 
man of the same caste, may haVe her fault condoned, and 

married to him subsequently under kiitihi form. I<Jigas 
do not dedicate Basavis. 

I digJis bury the dead, but the bodies of those suffering 
from leprosy are burnt, because they believe that their 
burial prevents rains during the year. Pregnant women 
dying are in some places disposed of hy Jcallaseve (hurveX 
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under a heap of stones) and sometimes the dead bodies of 
lepers are exposed in the woods under a shed so tliat they 
may be eaten away by birds. In cases of burial the body 
is laid flat with the head turned to the south. The corpse 
of a married person is carried by four persons on a bier 
but tliat of an unmarried person by hands. When 
burying^ a pie piece is placed in the nostril and the pit is 
closed in. On the grave, a mound is raised and the chief 
mourner plants Tumhe plants at the four corners of the 
grave, uith his back turned towards it. Then a shovelful 
of earth is thrown 04 eiicli S])ot and some coin placed 
tliere, the latter being taken away by tlie lloleyas as 
iielahcif/a. If the death has occurred on a Friday or a 
Tuesday, instead of cooked rice being carried in a pot 
by the chief mourner, some quantity of uncooked rice is 
tied up in a bundle to tlie end of the shroud and wlien the 
corpse is buried, the bundle is untied and the rice kept at the 
head of the body and the grave is closed in. After the 
body is so disposed of, the party go direct to a water 
course, where the cliief mourner bathes, otliers wash their 
hands and feet, and all r eturn home and see tlie light of a 
lamp placed at the spot wliere the th^ceased expired. 
Then the relatives offer betel loaves and nuts to the people 
of the deceascid’s family by Avay of eondolonco and go to 
their bouses. As usual, on the spot of the deceased’s 
death, water and light ai*e kept in the night for the spirit 
of tlio deceased, Idie men who carried the body may 
not enter the inner parts of their bouses till the third day’s 
ceremony is over. 

On that day, if the deceased was unmarried, only 
milk and clarified butter and some ])arclied grain are 
placed on the grave and no other ceremony is observed. 
If he was married, all the agnates go to the graveyai-d 
with cooked food, a hen being killed for tlie purpose, and 
after burning frankincense and breaking a cocoanut, offer 
the food on the grave in a plantain leaf and invoke tlie 
deceased to come and partake of it, Avhich he is supposed 
to do when crows devour the food. In the evening, all the 
agnates and other near relatives bring each of them a fowl, 
one seer of rice and some incense, and present them to the 
deceased’s family. These provisions are cooked. A Kalasa 
is kept in a room in the deceased’s house and the food is 
offered on leaf plates. After burning incense, they close the 
door of the room and retire to leave the ancestral spirits 
free to partake of the feast. After this, some milk and ghee 
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Social 

Status. 


are rubbed on the shoulders of the corpse-bearers to re- 
move the effects of having carried their inauspicious bur- 
den. Some butter is smcai’ed on a stone image of a bull 
(Basavan a) and a little of it is put into its mouth That 
day all the agnates must oat in the house of the deceased. 

All the agnates have to get rid of the Siilaka by bath- 
ing on the eleventh day. The Brahman Purdhit purifies 
the house and presents of money and provisions are given 
to Brahmans and Jangamas. 'Phey cook the day’s food 
with tlie fire made by the Brahman foi’ sacrifice. Horae of 
the food is offered on the grave a'lul a little scattered on 
the roof of the house for crows. In some |)laces in the 
Mysore District, cooked food is taken to a water oourse 
and served on a plantain h'af on the bank. They make 
puja to the s|)irit of the deceased and then let the plantain, 
leaf carrying the food float away in the water to bo cai’riod 
to the deceased. Tin; corpse- bearers are invited to the 
house where tin' chief mournei" smears their shoulders 
with milk and ghee while they are seated on a ])Ounding 
pestle. The Tirunamadhari section, known also as Desa- 
bhiigadavaru, invite Satanis to worship Cliaki’a that night. 
This is attended with drinking as usual, but tho Tejigas 
themselves keep away from taking part in it. 

Ten days is the period of Stilaku for tho death of 
married poisons, and thi-eo days for unmarried persons and 
distant agnates. Kor daughter’s children, only bathing is 
enjoined. ’Phoy abstain from milk and sugar and do not 
put on their cast(; ma.rks, and the other m(;mhers of tho 
caste refrain from eating in their honso.-’, during pollution 
They make offerings to the ancestors generally on the 
Mahalaya Now-Moon day and on the Now Year’s day, but 
th(;y do not perform any anniversary Sniddhas for the 
dead. 

Tho I digas are of tho eighteen Phanas or tho right 
hand section, and their professional weapon (the spatula 
or the scraper) is engraved on tho bell and ladle carried by 
tho Chalavadi, whose |)resence is necessary on tho occa- 
sions of all extraordinary ceremonies. Belinda I'digas were 
formerly a wandering tribe and used to ])itch their huts (of 
date leaves) wherever they had the work of tapping trees 
and making jaggory. They ai;e considm’od lower in status 
than U'rn-I'digas, and in villages they generally live in a 
separate quarter. I’digas, as a class, occupy the same posi- 
tion as Bedas. Tho barber and the washerman give them 
their services without any demur. They.may draw water 
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from the common village well, but are allowed to enter 
only the outer parts of temples. 

They are flesh eaters, and cat sheep, goats, fowls 
and flsh, but do not eat beef, monkeys, snakes, etc. They 
are perfect teetotallers ; but the Holla section are said 
to be not so particular. Tliey do not. consider themselves 
higher ki status tlian tliose who indulge in drink, but 
attribute their abstinence to tlie injunction of their tribal 
deity. It is said that formerly they were not eating 
fowls, but now this abstinence is not observed. 

I'digas are in comparatively easy circinnsta.nc('s and 
build houses of a substantial character. There is nothing 
typical in the construction of their dwellings except 
perhaps that iu front of their houses, they Imve geinnnlly 
an enclosure sornetirnes covered with thatch I'oofing in 
which they tether tlieir donkeys whi(*h are eni])loyed for 
carrying liquor from the toddy trees in leather pouches 
slung on llu'ir backs. Sometimes ponies are used as 
beasts of hnrdeu for this purpose, and many of them keej) 
riding animals also. I’hey consider bullocks sacred and 
never use them for carrying toddy. 

Tluiy liav(' a. larger pioportion of pei'sons who have 
learnt to read and wi’ite tlian other castes of tlie samt^ 
status. Hralimans are allowed to minister to them as 
priests and are employed on marriage and oiber festive^ 
occasions. rhey are also called in to pmafy tlunr houses 
after pollution of death. fl_^hey have a Srivaishnava 
.Brahman known as TatAeharya. of Tiruinale as their guru 
and some have Satani gurus likewise. These are given 
money presents (generally a liana.) and provisions whenever 
they visit their disciples ; but lliey have no authority to 
(ni(|nire into caste dis])ut('s, unhjss their help is sought 
by the Yajaman of the caste, to wliom they an^ caaTied in 
tlie first instance. 

Outsid(irs belonging to any recognised higher castes, 
such as Okkaligas may bo admitted into their caste, though 
such admissions occur vei'y raredy. As usual, these admis- siders. 
sions are brought a.bout for tlie })urpos(‘ of forming or 
legalising sexual union. d1ie ceremonies obsi^rved are tlie 
same as in other casti's ^ and such converts though at first 
ke])t apart, merge in the general cominnnity in one or 
two generations. 


* See Monogi’jvpli on Be^t Caste pp- 15 — 16, 
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Inherit 

anee. 


Supersti- 

tions. 


Tribal 

Constitu- 

tion. 


Tteligiim. 


They generally resort to caste Punch4yati to effect 
partition of property. Sometimes the youngest son is 
allowed the first choice of the share and then the next 
above him. The share given to a father in a partition 
during his life is said to belong to the son who defrays 
the funeral expenses at his death. A married daughter is 
not given any portion, * but a widow or an iinmarried 
daughter living in the family is given some article of value 
or a field for her maintenance. The marriage expenses of 
unmarried sons are first deducted. With those few 
(pialifications, they follow the general law of inheritance. 

They believe in omens, miracles, sorcery, magic, 
soothsaying, etc., and whenever they undertake an import- 
ant work, they consult a soothsayer or a Brahman 
astrologer. 

The caste is a well organised one. It is divided into 
several groups, each having its own headman. The jurisdic- 
tion of each group is known as Kattemane under a headman 
styled a ‘Gauda.’ He has a Kolkar or messenger to help 
him or is served by a Ohalavadi of the Holeya caste to do 
his errands in summoning people and other matters. The 
Yajaraan has the lead in the determination of caste dis- 
putes, the admission of strangers and excommunication of 
members and in the conduct of worship of tribal gods. He 
is given certain ])erquisites— either present of cloths or 
money. 

Idigas worship Siva and Vishnu without any undue 
partiality for either. They also do Puja to minor deities, 
such as, Munisvara, Mai*amnia and Durgi, and offer animal 
sacrifices. Their s])ecial gods are known as Katamesvara 
or Katamadevaru, and Yellamma or Surabhandesvari (that 
is, the goddess of the toddy pot.) Some of them keep at 
home images of these gods and offer Pfija, on Mondays to 
Katamadevaru and on Tuesdays and Fridays to Yellamma. 
Tliey celebrate the worship of these gods periodically on 
a large scale, when all the members of the caste living in 
differreufc places at a convenient distance meet together 
for one or two days of feasting. 

Katamadevaru (the god of woods) is said to represent 
Siva who had to conceal himself in an Taiga’s house once. 
The latter was a man of such ^virtue that the trees would 
bond down of their own accord to allow him to tie the toddy 

* Proverb: — One that has 

been sold has no connection with the house. 
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pots as he walked along. Siva wishing to test whether he* 
had a worthy mate, went to his house during his absence 
disguised as a beggar and tempted his wife. He did not 
succeed, and the husband returned while the pretended 
beggar was inside the house. Not finding any other place 
of concealment, the disguised god entered a toddy pot and 
was discovered when his breathing set up bubbles in the 
toddy. The real rank of the mendicant being discovered^ 
he was worshipped by the I'digaand his wife, and promised 
to stand as tlie god of his tribe and commanded that he* 
should be invoked as JKatamadevaru in palm groves. 

If this story is an attempt to render the calling of a 
toddy drawer respectable, that about Yallanima was meant 
to discover an excuse for adulteration of the liquor. 
Once she appeared to one of two brothers in the disguise 
of an ordinary mortal and asked him to fill up the shell of 
a margosa fruit with toddy for her. He thought she 
must be insane and sent her away. The other brother was 
however ready to humour her, and though ho emptied all 
the pots in the grove, the shell remained unfilled. She 
mentioned thi’ee trees that had been untapped ; but even 
their sap did not fill the cup. At last, he begged the wo- 
man herself to solve the difficulty and she advised him to 
add a pot of water from a well to the liquor, and when this 
was poured, the liquor ran over the sides of the cup and 
flowed in three large streams. She then drank the liquor 
drawn for her from the reserved tree ( known as Basavi 
tree), and was so pleased that she dropped handfuls of pre- 
cious stones from her cloth and vanished. She has ever 
since been worshipped as the tutelary goddess of the tribe^ 

When they tap the toddy trees for the first time in 
the year, they select one or moi*o (generally tliree) trees, 
the side leaves of whicli tliey clear. At the foot of one of 
them they instal, on a bed of sand, a stone which they call 
Katamadevaru. They worship it in the usual fashion, but 
offer only cocoanuts. They never tap tlieso trees and to 
identify them from the other untapped trees, they split all 
the leaves in the middle, and any one wlio ventures to tap 
a tree so marked is liable to be excommunicated. 

They hold periodical celebration of the worship of 
these gods. There are temples dedicated to them in many 
places in the State situated in or near the groves of 
toddy trees. Once a year either in Chaitra (March, April) 
after Ugadi, or about the time of E'kadasi feast (Ashadha — 
June-July), they observe the puja of Yallamma when they 
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Misoel- 

[aneoiis. 


set up two pots full of toddy, in the yard of the house. 
The devotees of this goddess of lower castes, are in- 

A 

vitcd. The Ascidi (vvho is a man of the Madiea caste) and 
the Matan^i, aBasavi woman of the Madigas .also take part in 
the worship. He sings the praises of Yallamma and repeats 
the story of her origin, and Matangi pours forth abuse on 
the goddess, dances about and exhibits herself in ridiculous 
postures. It is said that if a man and his wife approach 
each other during this Jatra, it is pollution ; and it is be- 
lieved that tlie Pujari will be able to discover the guilty 
parties. If he marks then during the time the goddess 
has possessed him, by putting garlands of flowers on their 
necks, they will have to live for ever afterwards apart from 
each other. 

The other god worshipped is styled MdtangL It is#, 
also worshipped once a year on the day Yallamma’s Puja 
takes place. It is represented by an earthen pot filled 
with toddy and decorated with red flowers and margosa 
leaves. The pot is installed on a bed of ragi under a mar- 
gosa tree in front of Yallamraa’s temple. After the wor- 
ship is over, the toddy pot and the articles offered to it are 
given to a IToleya who is regarded as their Halcmaga. 
Sometimes it is given away to Jogh of the Kuruba, Mole- 
ya or other caste who are styled Darsanadavaru 
that is, persons putting on cowries and painting their bodies 
witli turmeric and Kunkuma. 

Near all important toddy shops (whicli are always 
situated at some distance from the village) they have a mar- 
gosa tree, at the foot of which on a platform is built a 
small temple for Yallamma. Before the selling of liquor 
i)cgins, the Idiga places a small quantity of it near the god- 
dess as an offering. On Tuesdays and Fridays, they offer 
Puja l)y burning incense and breaking a cocoanut. 

They worship all the village and other local gods and 
observe tlie principal Hindu feasts, such as, Ugadi, Gauri 
and Ganesa feasts, Dipavali and Sankranti and fast on two 
(lays in the year, Sivaratri in Magha (January- February) and 
Bkadasi in Asluidha (June-July), Besides the Hindu gods 
they occasionally worship and make vows to Maharnmadan 
Pirs and take part in Moharrum festivities, tying a Iddi 
thread and becoming Fakirs, as^they call it. 

Idigas have a class of beggars known as Enutivallu 
who visit them periodically and receive some 
presents. They are said to be custodians of the tribal 
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history of the caste which they recite during their visits. 
Tney are also said to bo I'digas with whom other I'<Jigas 
may eat, though there is no intermarriage between them. 

There is nothing peculiar as regards their mode of 
dressing, men putting on the usual clothes such as short 
breeches ( ), and turban. Their women do not use 
the bodioe, though people living in toivns have taken to this 
item of dress also. Women get tattooed between the ages 
of ten and twenty-five, the designs being similar to those 
used by other classes, except that of a toddy tree which is 
jpeculiar to this class. 
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MED ARS. 


Tht) Medars are makers of bamboo articles, 

such as mats and baskets. Tlicy are higher in status than 
Koraohas who also are of the same trade, and the splitting 
knife they use has the emblem of a tri-s'i't/a engi’avcd on it 
to indicate their superior position. Their number was 
5,774 at the Census of 1901, the sexes being equally 
represented. They are chic% found in the Shimoga, 
Kadnr and Mysore Districts. 

Their common name is Medara ( sSilaao >, of which the 
literal meaning cannot be ascertained. In the Mysore 
District, they are known as Gaurigas and some- 

times call themselves Clauri-Makkalu (Gauri’s children), 
as distinguished from Bestas who call themselves the 
children of Gauga (Gauge-Makkalu — Ganga and 
Gauri being popularly regarded as rivals in the love of 
Siva. It is said that they eschew flesh during the season 
of Gauri worship (beginning on the third day of the Bha- 
drapada mouth — August-Septemberj. They also say 
that they wore originally a sect of the Banajigas, se])aratcd 
from the main body by reason of their ])rofession. Some 
claim to be descended From Vidura, well-known in the 
Mahabharata ; but the origin of this story is apparently 
nothing more than the similarity of that name to the 
Kannada word Bidaru which signified bamboos, the 

chief material with which they w'ork. 

Gavariga was Kavariga originally and means a splitter 
( of bamboos) ; and this word apparently gave rise to the 
fancy of their being (lauri’s children. 

They have a story that they ai'e descended from a 
person who was created specially for making winnows for 
Parvati, the consort of Siva, having come out of the mouth 
of Basava ( Hiva’s bull) while he was chewing the cud after 
swallowing grains of iron, hiv.a turned the serpents on 
his body into bamboos. Tin; divine customer was so 
pleased with the man’s Isondiwork, that she olTered him 
basketfuls of precious stones in recompense. But the fool 
did not know their value and ran away from his good 
fortune. The Gods got disgustetl and ordained that he 
should never gam more than a pittance from his trade. 


Name. 


Origin. 



End ogam ous 
divisions. 


Exogamous 

divisions. 


The M(3dar.s are divided into two linguistic divisions ; 
Kannada Medars and Toliigu Medars. Besides these divi- 
sions, the Medal’s are divided into tlie following groups : — 
(Ij Gavarigas found only in the Mysore District, (2) 
Pajli Medars and (3) Bandikara Medars. 1'hese divisions 
confine their marriages among tliemselves and do not even 
eat together. They do not know how these'^ divisions 
originated, ddiey say that the division known as Bandikara 
is so called because they use a cart on which they 

carry their god, whenewor the latter has to be taken in 
procession. 

The division Gavarigaru has two exogamous septs, 
namely, Belli-kuhi silver division), and Nagara-kula 

cobra division). These groups if they ever were 
of toteinistic nature, have at ])reseT)t, lost that significanc(\«, 
They vaguely say that the Belli division ])eople should not 
properly speaking use silver loe-rings, but that prohibition 
is not generally observed, Nagara-kiila Gaviirigas, 

in common with other people, consider the cobras sacred 
and do not kill them. 

Pajli Medars who were [irobably immigrants from 
the Tamil country, are said to have a large number of 
exogamous divisions, such as A* h( Inila =5^ — Banyan 

division), Sampiijr ^ lu'oc — a thorny tree) 

kula^ and Karulr.i "cO) kuhi^ with the usual prohibition 
as regards the objects denot(Hl liy these names. 

Tlie Bandikar Medars liave four exogamous divisions 
grouped into two sets of two allied divisions, persons of 
eacli set being related as brotlicrs and sisters : — 

(1) {a) Nayakana iMdii and 

(h) Musakanni Hidu 

(2) {a) Gaudaiia Bidu and 

(/>) Rattara or Ratiia Bidu or 

Tliese divisions have not any toteinistic significance, 
but seem to be based upon their res])eotive functions in 
caste constitution; thus iJie Vajaman of the caste belongs 
to the N%aka snb-division and the next man styled 
Buddhivanta, to the (J-uida division. 

Medars have other divisions which are neither eiidoga- 
mous nor exogamous, ejj. people of one marriage booth and 

of two booths diid • of Gold 

Ariveni painted with ornamental drawings) 

and Silver Ariveni — of plain Ariveni pots). 

* Ri4ii means the same thing as or Knla^ viz., a divisi/3n. 
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As in otiior castes, a wonian is taken to liei* parent’s 
house for the first delivery and on an auspicious day in 
the seventh month, she is given a sumptuous dinner nnd 
presented with *a Sire and a bodice cloth. On delivery, 
the wonian is considered inipuiv for nine days when she is 
confined to a room, the usual prc'cautions, such as placing, 
at the doOr, old shoes and shoots ot an Ankcih' jilant, being 
taken to prevent the ingress of evil spirits, d'he woman 
and the child are eiven a bath on the ninth day, when the 
neighbours belonging to the same caste, do Inn* the bonoiir 
of presenting her wit*li tnrmeiic and hunkama and bring 
a potfiil of hot water each For hci* bath. The hnsbaiul 
gives the usual dinner to all the castemen and in the 
evenii»g an old cradle is \vorshi|)p(Hl and the child is put 
>into it and rocked by an elderly n)a.tron. The child is given 
a name, generally in consultation witli a soothsayer. ^Plie 
practice of giving opprobrious names is common. They 
have no peculiar typical names. 

The tonsure ceremony takes place in the third y(‘ar of 
the child, when the eiir-lolies are also pier(5(‘d. ''Phis must 
be observed in tlu^ temple of their family god, when all the 
relatives gather and [iresent the child with some coins, the 
father of the child giving the usual caste dinner. 

Adoption is allowed and jii’actised. They say that 
even a sister’s son may be adapted, the latter ceasing to 
belong to liis natui*al father’s stock. The ceremony is the 
same as in other castes of similar status, tlu‘ natural 
parents getting some presents. 

Polygamy is allowed, but is not gomu’ally pructisc'd un- 
less the first wife bapi^ms to be bai-ren oi’ sufb'ring fi*oin an 
incurable disease. On account of the geneiul poverty of the 
caste, the men are as a rule satisfied with one wife. As 
regards marriage relations, persons belonging to the same 
kida are prohibited from marrying eaeli othcu- (‘ven to the 
remotest degree of relationsliip, tlu' alfinity to the kida 
being traced through the mali^s. A man mny not marry 
the daughter of his maternal aunt or of paternal uncle. 
The daughter of a paternal aunt or of a iimteriial uncle 
may be married. h’Ider sister’s daughter may be taken in 
marriage, but not that of a younger sist(u*. Two brothers 
may V )0 married to two sisters and two sisters may be taken 
in marriage by one man either siimiltaiu'ously oi* at different 
timgs. Polygamy is unknown. 


Birth 

ceremonies 


Adoption. 


]\r{UTiage. 
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Boys aro married at 15 years of age or upwards. 
Girls may be married either before or after puberty. It is 
not considei'od derogatory if a woman remains unmarried 
all through her life, provided her continence is not 
questioned; but, as in other castes, she may not take 
part in marriage ceremonies, and on her death, her body 
is carried without a bier for burial, and with tlfe third 
day ceremonies, her obsequies are finished. When a girl is 
married after puberty, before the marriage ceremonies ai’e 
begun, she is treated to the ceremony of Osage when she 
is seated on a Ma^c in the evening in the company of 
married women and has her garments filled with cocoanuts, 
etc. The husband’s father presents her with a cloth 
When about to rise from the Mane, the bridegroom is 
made to lift her iq) and carry her to a room and leave hei' » 
there. This is called Sobhana As usual, the 

consummation of marriage is put off for three months 
after the marriage. 

The offer of marriage comes from the father of the 
boy who on an auspicious day proceeds to the girl’s house 
with some castemen. The Vilyada Sastra (betel leaves 
ceremony) takes place there and the girl is piesented with 
a new Sire and a Ravike. A Simhasana or an impro- 
vised seat is worshii)ed and jxdi-aiijxiri is distributed to all. 

In some parts of the State, this ceremony is treated as 
having a binding effect on both parties ; and when this is 
done, if cither party withdraws from the contract, not 
only have they to pay the other party’s expenses and a 
fine to ihe caste peo 2 Jle, but the girl is de^jiaved of the 
privilege of the full marriage ceremonial subsequently. 

It is usual for the bridegroom’s party to pay a j)ortion of 
the bride price on this day and to give some jewels to the 
girl. 

The marriage ceremony proper generally takes place 
in the boy’s hoxise, whither the other party i*epair on the 
evening of the day previous to the Devaru^a (God’s feast). 
On this day two pandals ai’e put up, one before the bride’s 
house and the other before that of the bridegroom. Two 
sets of milk posts of either Atti (fig) or Kalli tree are 
brought and set up in the jjandals and two sets of Arivdni 
pots are installed in the houses of the bride and the bride- 
gi’oom. Each party observe the Devariita in their own 
house to which their relatives are invited. 

Next day the Dhare, Kankana-tying and Tali-tying 
ceremonies take place in the ' usual order alid the coupjie 
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are made to oat food from the same dish in front 

of the Ariveni pots in the boy’s house. In the evening, 
the couple are shown the star Arundhati. 1he tying of 
the Tali forms the essential and the binding portion of the 
ceremony. In the night of the same day, or in some 
cases, on the following day, another Dhare styled Tunibe 
Huvvina*Dhare ' takes place in the pandal 

put up in the bride’s house. All the ceremonials observed 
in the morning arc gone through again, and tiio girl is 
given away for the second time, by the maternal uncle. 
At this cei’emony no Brahman is recpiired to be })resent. 

The next ceremony is known as (rindi Sastra 
and takes place on the day following the 
illiaro day. This day the biidegroum steals a bangle 
•fi-om the bride and a brass vessel from the 

father-in-law’s house and conceals himself in his house. 
From tlie bi*ide’s lionse, a procession goes headed by the 
bride herself. She is made to search for her husband, 
and by mistake iinds out bis l)rother. ’iho latter is 
caught, his hands being tied up and is led to 

the marriage house dressed in a fantastic manner, garlands 
of castor berries being put on his neck. I'hc mistake is, 
however, found out to the chagrin of all, and the supposed 
thief is let free with some presents to compensate for tlie 
annoyance. The real thief, the bridegroom, is subse- 
quently discovered and is led to his wife’s house whore he 
is propitiated so as to behave blotter in future. 

In some parts of the State, this ceremony is varied in 
the following manner. The bridegroom pretends to be 
dissatisfied with his wife and runs away intending to 
marry another. Then the bride and her brother or a man 
related to her as brother disguised as a woman go to the 
bridegroom’s house. The feigned bride cajoles the bride- 
groom and oilers herself to become his wife if he is not 
satisfied with his othei* wife and brings liim to the bride’s 
house where the mistake is found out. The bride bows 
to him and implores his pardon. The father-in-law pro- 
mising good presents, the liridegroom consents to take his 
wife. They are then made to sit together and are be- 
smeared with turmeric. 

The next day takes place Nagavali. ’l-he couple 
uudergo the nail-paring ceremony and after bathing go 
out in state to fetch earth from an ant-hill for the wor- 
ship of the pandal posts.^ Then the pot- searching 

^ See Kuriiba account, page 14. 
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cemuoiiy and tho untying of Kankanas take place. In the 
evening Simhasana Piija is observed and the milk post is 
I'onioved after pouring some milk on it, and a portion of 
the pandal is pulled down. ^ 

During these days, Medars do not kill any animal 
and their dinners consist of purely vegetable food. The 
following day is devoted to the caste dinner, given in 
honour of the marriage, for wliich several sheep and 
goats are killed and all the relatives are treated to copious 
libations of liquor. 

IMic liride-price varies From Rs. l‘J to Rs. 2 4. A 
widower has to pay sometimes double this sum to ge^t a 
wife. It IS said that if a maternal uncle maiTies the girl, 
the price is lowered and sometimes it is excused. But 
when he does not marry her, lie has no light to share in ** 
the Tera obtained from others. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is considered impure 
for seven days during whicli time she sits by lierself in a 
shed of green leaves erected outside tho house. ' hi tho 
seventh day, she is admitted into the house after batliing; 
but for tho first sixteen days she is not considered as fully 
purified. If slie has been already married, tho consumma- 
tion takes place on the sixteenth day. 

Widow marriage is allowed and freely practised. It 
is said that a woman is not allowed to marry more tliaii 
twice but the practice varies in different places. The 
usual degrees of prohibited relationship are avoided in 
such marriages also. A widow may not marry her hus- 
band’s brother, and in some cases, not only his near 
agnates but tlie whole sept to wliich he liolonged lias to be 
avoided. It is generally a widower or a married man that 
is permitted to marry a widow ; but if a bachelor has to bo 
married to a widow because of their living together before 
the union is sanctioned by tlie caste, the man is married 
to an Eh'hi plant first. I'liis form of tho marriage is called 
Kutike or Sirudike and is performed on any day in the 
evening time before the father’s house. The ceremony 
observed is the usual one.t Married women do not attend 
the ceremony, but they may join the dinner given on the 
occasion. The couple are seatfd together on a Kambli, 


* ill some pliicos, Shinioga foi* iiistfuice, ii bachelor marrying a 
wuluw is not adiuitteil into all tho social j)rivilct;os of cast(», unless he 
marries again a virgin in the usual manner. 

t Vide Koracha account, page 12. 
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widows throw rice on their heads and the husband ties a 
Tdli before casteiiien. It is reported that in the Shimoga 
District, after dinner the couple arc sent away from their 
village and liave to spend that night in a neighbouring 
village. They return the next morning and then may live 
together without any objection. The remarried widow 
does nt)t suffer from any serious disabilities and her issue 
may be married by those born of a regular marriage. 

The bride pr*ice or Tera for a widow is Rs. 12 which 
properly belongs to the relatives of her previous husband ; 
but generally the latter do not condescend to accept it 
and it is either appropriated by the woman’s father or is 
spent in giving a feast to the castemen. 

Divorce is permitted on account of the wife’s adul- 
tery, or the husl)an(rs loss of caste, and sometimes on 
account of continual disagreemeut, and the divorced woman 
may marry again in the Kutike form. Tn cases of the wife’s 
unfaithfulness with a man of the same caste, the paramour 
is made to pay the husband’s marriage expenses and a 
fine to the castemen before he marries the woman to 
render the issue legitimate and to retain his caste status 
unimpaired. Adultery within the caste may be condoned 
at the option of the husband, after the levying of a small 
fine from the paramour, l)ut if he ha])peiis to he a man of 
lower caste, the woman is ouicasted. 

Medars do not dedicate girls as Basavis. If a girl 
becomes pregnant before^ mariaage by o man of the same 
caste, he will be compelled to marry her under a modified 
form of mai'riage in whiclj some important ceremonies 
such as the worship of the Aidvenis are omitted. 

Medars generally bury tlu^ dead. Sometimes they 
practise Kalhi Sevo (burying under a heap of stones) or 
cremation, when the deceased lias met with an unnatural 
death or was suffering from le])rosy. Th(3 corpse is buried 
with the head turned to the south. The oldest sou, or if 
there is no son, the nearest agnate acts as the chief 
raournor. After disposing of the body, all return home to 
see a light kept on the spot where the deceased expired. 
The headman of the caste and other relatives pay visits of 
condolence and settle the order of the funeral rites to be 
performed. 

The Desabhaga section invite the Satani priest to 
worship the Chaki a before the body is removed to the 
buj*ial ground.* They observe their usual rites secretly in the 


Divorce ara 
adultery. 
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night. The others observe the third day ceremony and the 
eleventh day ceremony. On the third day they offer cooked 
food on the grave and wait there for the crows to eat 
it. If crows do not tooch the food, they promise to the 
deceased that all his dying requests, if any, would be scrupu- 
lously complied with ; but if the crows still persist in not 
coming, they let in a cow to eat away the food. @n return 
liome after bathing in a river or a well they receive Tirtha 
from a .langama priest .and Ban^ra* from a (roravayya 
and then eat their food. 

On the eleventh day, they repfeat the same ceremony 
and give a dinner to the caste people, after having the house 
purified by Puny aha. Sometimes they give another dinner 
to their caste people either on the twentieth day or some 
other day within the end of the first month. This removes, 
the pollution finally. 

The period of mourning, or Stitakais twelve days, when 
they abstain from meat, milk, and sweets and do not use 
the caste mark on the forehead. They do not observe the 
iSiaddha ceremony, but on the Mahalaya new-moon and 
Yugadidays, and on the Gauri feast, they worship an earth- 
en pot filled vvitli water in memory of all the deceased in the 
family. They believe that persons dying in a family are 
reborn in the same family and that on this account, children 
should bo given the names of tlie deceased ancestors. 

There are both Saivas and Vaishuavas among the 
iV16dars. They also pay respect to such minor gods and 
goddesses as Maramma and other village deities. The 
Saivas often embraoo the order of Devaraguddlas and are 
initiated into it by a liudraksha bead being tied round the 
neck of the person. Vaishnavas sometimes become Diisaris 
and have Vaishanava symbols branded on their arms. 

The tribal deity of the Medars is variously known as 
Durgarama, Kukkavadadamma Malfdamma 

and Chaudamraa This goddess has 

temples dedicated to her in different places, in some of 
which men of .VIcdars officiate as priests. Periodical 
worship of this goddess is held when invitations are sent 
out by the Yajamans of the Kattemanes to all their con- 
stituents to assemble on a particular day. Contributions 
towards the expenses arc levied. Along with the image of 
the goddess new bam boos are kept and worshipped. It is 
said that people of no other caste are allowed to take part 

* is the fiiniiei ic, Kiinkama and Vibhfiti used in worship- 

ping iht> deit^'. 
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in the celebration. A number of fininjalsai’e sacrificed. On 
this day no one, not even a child, is given any food till the 
Pfija iS'Over. The bamboos are cut into small pieces and 
distributed to ,all, who have to use them for some article of 
wicker work which they subsequently prepare. The fes- 
tival is closed with a common dinner. 

On a day after the Dipavali, they repair to a jungle and 
offer Puja to new-baraboos (Hosa-bidaru Puje-^''"^ ttcSuo 
On a cleaned spot, a stone is set up and three bundles 
of fine bamboos freshly cut, are placed beside it. The 
Piijari, who should have been fasting, offers a sheep or a goat 
and they all feast on the meat. In some places, the Pujari 
then proclaims that no one should attend to their profes- 
sional work for the succeeding three days. Any transgres- 
sion of this injunction to take these holidays brings on 
expulsion from caste. On a subsequent day, they go with 
their implements to the jungle, and after breaking a 
cocoannt and burning incense near a bamboo bush, they 
cut the bamboos for their work. 

Thei-e is another deity called Gi^ada Muttaraya 
(tree spirit) which they worship periodically, with the 
object of preventing tigers and other wild animals from 
molesting them. 

They revere a female named Medara Mallamma who 
was sail! to have been a very pious woman during her life, 
and consequently deified after death. They worship also 
P ragararu. 

Unlike Korachas, the other caste engaged in bamboo Social 
splitting and basket-making, the Medars are settled «*»'*“*. 
people and are found usually in towns whore their labour 
is largely in demand. In such places they have a separate 
quarter for themselves but are not prohibited from living 
with other castes of the same status. Tlieir rank in the 
social scale is about the same as that of Bedas and they 
are not regarded as impure caste, as the Buruds are in the 
Bombay Presidency. The iDarber and the washerman 
give them their services and the former also pares their 
toe-nails when shaving. They draw water from the com- 
mon village well. They do not enter the inner portions of 
a temple. ’ 

'riiev belong to the Right Hand section (Eighteen 
Phanas) and their professional implement, namely, the bam- 
boo-splitting knife, is engraved on the bell and ladle, the 
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insignia of tlio Eighteen Phams, which is kept in the cus- 
tody of the Holeya servant known as Chalavadi. Tlie latter 
is invited to be present at all important ceremonie.s, such 
as deatlis and marriages, and gets some fees. 

Medars have no objection to take into their caste men 
and women belonging to a recognised higher caste. The 
purificatory ceremony obsei-vcd is sliglitly braiiduig the 
tongue of tlie novice with a bit of gold or a margosa stick, 
after l)athing and making him pass through seven slieds 
which are set (n*e to as he leaves them, fidn) Kolkar of the 
c:iste ])uts Vibliuti to his forehead and announces the fact 
of admission into tlie fraternity. 

fidiey follow the ordinary law of inheritance and 
g('iiei*ally determine their disputes at caste Pniichayatis. 
Tliey have a. strong belief in omens and magic, andwhen- 
ev(3r they begin tlieir day’s work, they offer prayers to 
their cutting Im|)leinent and observe good and bad omens 
b(‘foi’e tlicy stai't for bainlxios in tlu^ jungle. 

They are fiesh-eaters and eatslu^ep, goals and pigs but 
('schew b('(d'a.nd reptiles, fidioy arc^ also intem])ei'ate drink- 
ei's and indnlne largely in lifjnor on fest-ive occasions. They 
ee.t in the houses of Knrubas, (lollas and lJ])i):iras and tlie 
()i ly (pastes who eat in iJieir houses are llolc^yas and Aliidi- 
gas. It is said that in some ])l;!0(‘s Agasas also eat in 
tli('ii* houses, but tln^ |)i*a(jtice is not uniform. 

Medars gem'rally do not emphyy l>r:\lnnaiis to conduct 
t!i(ur c-eri‘i]ioni(‘S, but their own |)('()])!e officiate at them. 
Siiivas r('S[)'’(*t Jangams and Vaishna\'e:S ^atfiiiis, and get 
Tirtlia and Pi’asad:) aftei* fnnc'rals and rdliei* cercuiionies. 

Tribal * Medars are a well oi*gaiiised caste. Mach of the cn- 
constitu- d(.)gamous divisions has a tribal constitution independent 

tion. of otliei* divisions. Idiey ]iav(^ Kut'.eniaiies at important 

}>1aces Avhere they also have the temples of their tribal 
deity. The head of the caste is the Yajaman or Gauda 
who belongs to tlie cxogainoiis division styled Nayani Knla. 
He presides over the meetings to enquire into their caste 
disputes. He is assisted by another man styled Biniga Ganda 
or Buddhivanta (eOoa who belongs to the 

Gauda or Ratt a division. Whenever caste disputes arise, 
the matter has to be reported to this official who disposes 
of trivial cases himself. In serious cases, ho submits the 
matter to the Headman at a general assembly. In widow 
mariiagos and other important occasions, such as admitting 
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a stranger into tlie caste, lie has to signify his assent by 
niarkiiig the party’s forehead with Vibhuti (ashes). These 
two offices are hereditary. They have also sometimes a 
Kolkar wlio is appointed for each occasion to act as con- 
vener of caste"* meetings. These officials are given small 
presents for their services. 

Medars. are c:*ane-si)li iters and mak(}rs of baskets, Ocenpa- 
mats, winnows and other wicker work. Their work is 
always in dmnand bnt is not lucrative. They have adhered 
to their caste j)rof(‘SsIon, and only a few of them are agri- 
culturists either owning lands or cultivating them on Vara 
tenure. t*^ome are day labourers. 

Medars split the bamboo from the to[) or the thin end JMiscol- 
while the Korachas split it from the bottom. They do not hmeons. 
^ know the reason bnt do not on any account depa-rt fi‘om 
the practice. The Korachas, moreover, do not have a 
trident mark on their knives. 

They have a llahnnaga belonging to the lloleya caster 
wliQ ])ays them [)ori()dIcal visits and gets the customary h'cs. 

But the Hnndiknr section of the Medars have a linjoniaga 
wh(^ bedongs to the Medar cash'. 11(^ is styled ]\an(;lnunaga 
( and is not allowed to practise their casto pro- 

fession. Tlu^ ])rog;(niiior of the Jkmcliamaga is said lo have 
|) rloiiK'd a, bamboo from those belonging to anotlnn* Ihindi- 
kar j\Iedar and was conscMpuaitly thrown oni. of castta Ho 
snbse(pi(aii ly iinpiored mercy ot his castonum who took 
p)ity on him and (‘on v'cri :•.! him iiitoa llalemaga a.greeing to 
pay a liana, from eaadn f:unily for his nadiitenauce. 

'Jdieiv' is nothing pe. aiiar in the dimss of tiH‘ Medars , 
women ^vca.l* the bi)dic(j (tloth and g(‘t tattooed, the (U signs 
being the ordinaiw ones. 
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SALE. 


S41c is a general term applied to a group of Name and 

wastes wlio are connected* witli weaving as tlioir profession. 

It comes from the Sanskrit Sfiliki (weaver) and its Kanna- 
da equivalent is Nf'ijige wliicU name is sometimes 

applied to them. The term Setti is used as a title besides 
ijie usual honorific terms of Appa and Ayija 

for males and Amiihi and Akka for females. 

Some learned in the rules guiding their society have recently 
adopted the title of Sdstri that is, learned in the 

SdslrtiSy but this is by no means common. 

To account For tlicir origin it is given out that in 
order to clothe the nakedness of peo{)le in the woidd, 

Siva commissioned Markandeya to perform a sacrifice, and 
one Bhavaiia Itishi came out of the holy fire, lidding a 
lotus flower {padrna In his hand. He married two 
wives lhasaimavati and Hhadravati, daughtoi’S of Siirya 
(the Sun) and had a hundred and one sons, who all took 
to weaving cloth out of the fibre* of the lotus flower for 
men to weai*, and became the progenitors of the one 
.hundred and one gdtrns uf this caste. Cod Hurya being 
\ pleased with what thc)'^ did gave them a fifth Veda 
called Padma Veda (*^^^^^) ; and so men of this caste 
give out tliat tliey belong to Padma Sakha and Markandeya 
Sutra, analogous to the sakhas, sutras and gotras of the 
Brahmans. 

l^hey p oFess to haveb(*en following all tin*, religious 
rites prescrilied for Brahmans, till in the beginning of the 
Kali age, one of their caste named Padmakslui declined to 
reveal the virtues of a miraculous gem which Brahma had 
given to their caste, to Ganapati win sought to learn the 
secret which they had been enjoined to keep, and who on 
his wish not being gratified cursed them to tall from their 
high status. It is said however that one Parabrahmamiirti 
born in Srirfirna Agrahara pleased Ganapati by his 
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and got the curse removed, so that after 5000 years of tlio 
kali-yuga, tliey should regain their lost position. This 
Parabrahiuainui'ti otIuTwise known as Padmabliavachavya, 
it is said, redistributed the caste into ninety-six gotras 
arranged in eight groups, and estal)iished four Madias 
with gurus for them. 

The age and origin of this story cjDUiQt be ascer- 
tained. It may have been mi'ant to explain the nanu 
Padmasale given to them ; and many of these castes havr 
been busy since the advent of the ('(Uisus in discoveriiTi! 
their long-lost jKjdigroes.^ 

'riiey have a tradition whicli says that they emigrated 
from Vijayanagar territoiy, in j)art.icnla,r fi'ofii lTam])e, tlu 
liead-quartei*s of that empire, during tJio time of Ivem])( 
(Jauda, 

Persons of the Padmasale section speak Tehigu am 
those of Paitusalo a.nd Sakuiiasale spcMik Kannada 
Snell of them, however, as, live in the purely l^elugu oi 
the pundy Kannada jiarts of I Ik? State s]H'ak the languaLa 
|)rcvalent therein. 

In this caL(\gory are includial a uumliei* of tribes ^vll. 
('at with one' another but are not aJlowed to intermarr*\ 
They form a pojiulatioii nnmbcu'ing I 1,000. Tlu' [ii'inci;':! 
of I Ikmu are : — 

J\nhu<tsu'(lr . . 

radnsn/r {siUr) _ 

Hdkif 

ddie origin (jf these snb-divisioiis is not cleai*. Alio 
them have a common tradition con(*(.‘rning their deseen. 
from iMarkandeya, the weaver of tlu? gods, llhavaiia Risli 
is beliesTd to be the man who in vembn! Aveaviiig. d(nhiuii<()h 
is the most important division. Pattnsale, corrupted inl( 
Pddih^dle, are the peojilc who weave silk cloths. Most o 
them have been converted into liingayatism. The Sa 
knnasales s('em to be later iimnigi'ants, and the meaniin 
of the t(*nu is not known. 

All'. Stuart Itus Ibu following nolo us rvgui'ds tlio origin of tli' 
rusti' • - ^riioy cktini lo be tin: uv . "•'‘inlunts of tin' .sug(i nainod I^Ii i 
“ kanda, tln^ woavei- of the gods. » Their original house appears to ha.' 
“ t)ecn the And lira country from wliejiee a Si'ctiun of tlie Saliyas ua 
“invited liy the Cli()la king, Kajaraja 1*, after the union of tin 
Kasteni (dialukya and Cdiola dynasties (.huisiis Itoport of Madia, 
for IStM, p, Ijsr). 
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The Lingayati? of this community say that the 
whole Sale formerly wore the rAnga ; but a house having 
been possessed by a devil, and this sect having been called 
upon to casf him out, all their prayers were of no avail. 

At length ten persons, having thrown aside tlie Linga 
and offered up theii* supplications to Vishnu, they succeeded 
in expelling the enemy ; and ever afterwards followed the 
worship of *thiiJ god, in winch they have l)oeii imitated 
l)y many of their bretherii.”’’^' The men that so st‘parated 
'hemselves are said to bo Padinnsales, It is however 
more likely that the Liiigayats ai*(‘ the persons that separat- 
ed from the main body. * 

The caste is further divided into a number of exoga- 
inous divisions, denoted by family names, with which are 
n.jsociated also tlie names of some Uishis. There are a 
liundred and one of such different families ; some bear names 
of familiar objects, but it is difficult to find out the significa- 
tion of imuiy names. A list of the family names is given 
in the appendix. 

There ate no li yporgatnous divisions in the caste. 

» 

Wheti th(^ wife is pregnant, the husband is not allowed Birth cere- 
to carry a (haid body or to lake part in building a house, monies. 
The ceremonies ohsm’ved after birth are the same as in 
other castes of similar standing. The Lingayabs itivite the 
Jangama priest to tie a Linga to tlio child. On the sixth 
day, a spot in the house is washed with cow-dung, and an 
eight-sided figure is drawn on it with Vihhutl powder, at , 
each cornel* of which a tdinbuta and (likslidtie are kept. 

Ihie father of the child then worships a Linga, washing it 
with sugar, honey, milk and ghee. The Jangama repeats 
vuiutras, A Linga is then tied to the child’s arm, with a 
thread composed of one liuiulred and eight lines twisted 
together. Tlion the priest t(mch(\s the child with the too 
of his right foot and liaiids it over to the mother. 

Among the otlioi* sections of the caste, the child and 
the mother are batlied on the eleventh day, and a caste 
dinner is given and in the niglit married women arc invit- 
ed, who put t!ie child in tlie cradle pnj a to a Pilldri 
(COW -dung cone) meant to ^ represent (iod Ganesa. A 
round stone is first put into the cradle and rocked to 

* Buchanan’s Journey through ^lysore, Yol. I., p. 178. 
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the tune of songs ; it is then removed and the child is put 
into the cradle. * 

The Lingayats generally give names after Siva, 
while the non-Lingayat portion adopt the names of both 
Vishnu and Siva. As iii other castes, the names of the 
deceased ancestors of the family are adopted and in villages, 
the consulting of a soothsayer for suggesting an appropriate 
name is not uncommon. 

Adoption. Adoption is practised. The adopted boy must come-' 

from the same ijotni, as the ado|)tive father’s. A sister’s 
son cannot be adopted. The boy taken in adoption is pro- 
hibited from marrying in the exogamous division of both 
the families. A boy cannot be adopted after In^ has mar- 
ried. The cennnony observed is that the natural parents 
hand over the boy to the adopting parents formally befor® 
an assembly of the castemen, aftm’ previously taking off 
his waist thread, (lencrally ht^ is givfui a new name. A 
general dinuci' is then given, and the natural parents ari' 
presented with some clothes liy ihe adoptive father. 

Mavi-inge. Marriages are generally infant, but adult uiai’riages 

may take place. No sort of jji'ualty is imposed if the' girl 
is not married before the age of puberty. They have no 
system of marrying their girls to swords, trees or dedicating 
them to temples. 

Girls are married generally between ten and twelve 
years of age. There seems to be no serious harm if a woman 
' remains unmarried all hei’ life', but it appears that such a 
case has not been actually heard of. 

After marriage, the girl remains with her parents 
until the marriage is consummated after puberty. The con- 
summation of marriage may takeplaceany day wiiliin sixteen 
days after the first signs of puberty. But if it is postponed, 
they have to select some auspicious day according to the 
positions of the stars. Marriages are arranged for and 
brought about by tlie parents of the parties or other elders. 
Exchange of daughters is permitted, but it is not popular 
owing to the belief that one couple prospers while the 
other fails. Polygamous marriages are allowed but 
monogamy is the rule. Polyandry is unknown. 

♦ The idea of introducing a .stone as a child in such ceremonies 
seems to be to syrabnliso a wish that the real child should be as strong 
and as long-lived as such an object. 



As regards the selectioa of brides, they choose by pre- 
ference either an elder sister’s or a paternal ancle’s or a 
rnaternal^uncle’s daughter. PadmasAles do not marry their 
younger sister’s daughter. The rest of the sub-divisions have 
no suchrestricti&u. A man may marry two sisters at differ- 
ent times, and it is said tliat a wife’s sister cannot be mar- 
ried when the wife is alive. Two brothers may take in 
marriage two sisters, the elder marrying the elder, the 
younger the younger sister. 

Some days, it may bo months, before a marriage, the 
preliminary agreement ‘called Vakkdkii Sdslra (the ceremony 
of betel- nuts) takes place, in the presence of the village 
elders. The bridegroom’s father goes to the bride’s house 
and expresses his desire to take the girl in marriage for 
Ins son, and the^y exchange tdhihiUas as a token of consent, 
and th(; village officers, the astrologer and others assem- 
bled are given fdinbuhts as witnesses. 

ft is said tliat the promise so made is irrevocable and 
its breaking entails tlie (lis[)leasure of the caste people, who 
im[)Ose a fine in eonseqiieiuaj. Hut the occurrence of an 
ill omen or otlicr event supposed to be token divine dis- 
approval is regarded as a sufficient excuse for breaking it, 
and the other party can oiily ask to be compensated for 
any loss sustained. 

Tlio marriage ceremonies last for four days. The 
first day is known as God’s feast or entertainment in honor 
uf ancestors, analogous to Ndndi-Srddciha among Jlrahmans. 
In the evening of that day, a marriage pandal is set up with 
either a Pdrlcdli (^5^0533*5^) or a Rdyincdua peepul 

tree) branch, for the miUepoat This twig has to bo brought by 
the maternal uncle of the girl who gets a present of a hana 
(4 As. 8 p.) for liis trouble. 

On the second day, the bridegroom puts on the sacred 
thread before the marriage proper. The ceremonies ob- 
served this day are the same as in other castes. Among 
some Sales, the bridegroom, leaves the house feigning anger 
and sits in a temple, A procession, from the bi ide’s house 
with a mock bride, a boy disguised as a bride, goes to him and 
brings him to the marriage pandal, after which the other 
ceremonies take place. A Brahman Purohibora Jangama 
repeats some lucky verses and makes tlie 

bridegroom tie the tdli to the bride. Then dhdre and the 
/lU/z/ru/i^Ntyiiig take place. The couple retire into the house 
holding each other by the hand and going round the milk 



Puberty. 


Widow 
marria^ye 
and divorce. 

Adultery. 


Deacb cere- 
monies. 


post. They have a general dinner for the caste, and the 
couple sit to eat out of a common plate (blidma, 

The tying of the UHi to the bride by tlie bridegroom and 
the pouring of milk into the closed hands of the br'fde and 
bridegroom by the priest and the elders of 'the caste are 
the essential portions of the ceremony. 

The last day called is dediqatedto the 

worship of the ant-hill an'l the carrying of (sirth therefrom, 
and the removal of the mai riago pandal. 

Tlie presence of a Rrahman pi*iest is not indispensable 
but in most cases ho is called in to offer certain invocations 
at the time. The bride price in this caste is Rs. 25. A 
widower is not required to pay anything highoi* for his 
second marriage. 

When a girl attains puberty she is considci*od i7)i])iire 
for three days and is kept iji a shed of green leaves. In the 
evening the nsmd congregations of tlie ma]*ri(Ml women 
are held and the distribution to them of turmeric, knn- 
kuma and pmiHiiintvl takes ])hice. TIr' girl is bathed on 
the fourth day and is admitted into the lioiise. From the 
sixth day, the i*elatives of the girl including the parents of 
her liusiiand giv(^ her presents doing what is known as 
O^iye to Iku*. It the girl is alieacly marric;d, tlie 

consummation of tlie marriage takes place if possible be- 
fore the 16th day ; but in the case of girls who are married 
after puberty, some time is allowed to elapse before the 
consummation comes off. 

Widow marriage is not aliowed. A wife guilty of 
adultery may be divorced, but divorced woman cannot 
remarry. 

Adultery is looked upon with severity but is compound- 
able with a fine levied upon the culjirits. Part of the tine 
goes towards the worship of their patron deity. 

Sexual license before marriage is not tolerated and 
subsequent raarriago with a lover though of the same 
caste is not recognized as condoning such fault. They 
have no traditions regarding eajiture of wives from other 
tribes.* 

They bury the dead with tlie head turned towards the 
South. Dining SutdL'a (pfdliitioii) for the dead, they abstain 
from sweets and milk ; and do not perform any auspicious 
ceremonies or take part in festive or other social gather- 
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iu<?8. The Lingayat Sales carry dead bodies in a vimdna 
(S55*»<S) iiir.l bury it in a sitting posture. '^hey ob- 
serve no pollution. But among tlie nori-Lingayat Sales 
the agnates observe pollution for 12 days for the death 
of adults, three days for the death of children and of a 
daughter’s son. They do not perform Kdlasradha, but 
on the Mahalaya da}^ they give' pi'esents to Brahmans 
of uncooked provisions with some money known as 
(>(/(> nml tliey offer tarfmwf (libations) of water to 

the deceased ancestors. 

They do not take outsiders into their caste. 

They profess to be vegetarian in food and to eschew 
s|)iritu()ns licjuors, Init it is not unusual for them to indulge 
in both with the connivance of tlmir fellow casbanen. ^riieir 
eliief profession is weaving with the alliiul one of dyeing. 
Many arc also merchants, jewellers, cai'penters or other 
skilled artisans. A very few follow agriculture. The learned 
professions are hardly represent'd among them though 
many of them know how to read and write. 

'riie inembors of tlu' cast' follow the lliiidn i.aw of 
inheritance.'. The di'cisions of (h(‘.ir tribal councils in the 
iiiaticr of ])]*o])erty are respt'cted hut are not binding. 1.Miey 
liavc uo trials by ordeal ; an oath taken in a, temple is of 
course considered to bo a gi*eat(*i* safeguard than usual 
that ti.(' witness is s[)caking the trutli. 

The caste contains worsliippers of both Siva and 
Vishnu who are t) be distinguished by the differont marks 
(.)n the forehead. The goddess oi iheir s|)ecial cult is 
Chaudesvai’i, which is a. sylvan deity located in groves, 
'^rhey also worship all the village gods. There is nothing 
])eculiar with (hem regarding (he worship of the inanimate 
objects and in the su[a'rstilious beliefs regarding tlie spirits 
surviving death and their powers for good and evil over 
human beings. 

Their belief in sorcery, orachis, etc., is similar to those 
of Komatis and other tribes. 


General 

character- 

istics. 


Inheritance, 


Religion 
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APPENDIX. 


Family name. 

Eponymous lioro 
or Guru. 

Meaning o'f term. 

Bdp^i, 

Purisha Hishi 





Battini 

Suka 


(«»9) 



Bandi 

Twashtru 

Cart 




Btma 

Mrikandcya 





Bandura 

Vidhu 



(3i?o) 


Baku 

Sauuaku 

Dagger 

(VS^i) 



Bodd 

Manasvi 


(O^zsi) 



Bajja 

Sindh 11 


{“»^) 



Bafahkadra 

l^achvin 





lihcri 

J haroela 

Drum 




Uetta 

Vakava 

Mounlain 


(sWrfj 


Blwga 

Rishidharu 





Byramiiri 

I’l'anoLivu 


(tS^tJrfwo) 



Bhima 

Vrisha 



(i.«) 


Bandnri 

Ambarfsha 

Temple servant 

(ejonso) 

(eoeOOtolj 


Oharugu 

Narada 

Hem of the garment 


3Sdtf) 




0 


family namo. 

Eponymous hero 
or Gum. 

Moanin'? of f<)rm. 

dhalchx 

Valaklulya 

Bark 


(sawsOe^) 


Ghafpa 

Mandavya 





Qhirttorlii 

Vasisltta 



(d34^) 


Cliflffahi 

. Asifastya 





(^ln‘ppn}' 

(JoAvtainn 





( Vm.mni 

Dlmiianjavn 





(Jhhihft/i iijahf 

SwaTainbu 

n'ainarinfl seod 


(?;J^0d0o2p»0) 


1 )rnfrr(!(!i 

Dakslia 



(M) 


Dhit ruiMrard Di 

Hralimarislii 

Name of a place 




DkMi 

Madluirishi 





Ihivijn 

Si-ainsi 

Fortress or hill fort 

( cfortr) 



( la/k/amd 

KouiuJilyu 

Chin 

(rtrt^sioo) 



Gollu 

Srivatsa 

Nail 




Gopi 

Vyasa 

A kind of earth of 

(AoiiS) 

W) 

yellow color 

Gtijjdri 

Kousila 

Dwarf 

(rtjsra^O) 

(=ff^3ej) 


Gundalv 

Disrviisa 





/t nrramii 

I'aundrika 

ITorsr^ 

(Ttn^sSoo) 
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family name. 

Eponymous hero 

Meaijin<5 of torin 

Gwantlu i 

or Gum. 

1 

A kind of pifant 

1 

Janaga I 

Kutsa 


(wsrt) 1 

w 


(Hanchigtidi 

n I’littarishi 





Guvvaiu 

1 

\ 

Sparrows 

Gdjulu 

r iiharatlii 



1 («fwa) 

Banglos 

•liifka 

Meahaiatlia 

A door 




Kandalohi 

Rurukslia 





Ka y a H i 

Sihlu 


(W9CCil3) 



l\anij(‘f)(fU<‘ 

Piilasfya 

Naniu of a place 




I\ Gif cl Id 

iSuttslia 


(=tfoWS)) 



KfipfHl 

Pariinislia 

Mamii'f lieap 

(•*=^) 



Kydthii 

Yadiirishi 





Knripili 

Upeiidni 


(■tfOi)©) 

(eroS^oiJj) 


Konguili 

Gar^rya 





Kota 

Kapili 





Kijdbarcai 

Kimdali 





Kosahi 

Vodalaiiia 



i^KXS^) 
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'amily name. 

Eponymous hero 

Moaning of tern. 



01" Guru. 


Kol?l>:v 

Pravrisha 

Bandicoot 

(*^) • 



Makam 

Sukirthi 





Mancharlu 


Vurahvuaa 


(sljjoe^vr) 



Myadam 


Vurjfswa 


(ifctaJo) 



MiuingajMti 

1 

l^unyavii 

Drumstick 

(sjaosJrJjJsli) 



Myakalo, 

Sul i n 

( loat 


(^) 


Md/ra 

Atri 



(«®)) 


^laddtiri 


I'ukslii 





Miirrpalii 

(i lilui 

Name of a place 


( 

r(.ao) 


Mmi.jiirlu 

Saiidilyu 



(t'Soae^) 


N(fllavn/ 

Scinst uli 





Nalliigonil a 

Deyiinka 




• 

Xili or Nukiilti 

U 

har^ava 

Indigo 

{?>t« or 


(ipsrtra’) 


X'lidri 


Prithvi 


or 




Nyayamii 

1 

'(W 


(55«3S0 or j 



Padadimi 

Purasimi 





Parfimili 

Nishnata 



■ . 
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Family name. 

Eponymous he 
or Guru. 

Panaganli 

ASrama 

(sJfSrtoaJ) 

Palapdd 



or 1 

i 

Niyanti 

Pegada. ) 

(3Srt:<j 

1 


Piilahmda 




KiUiiaudiila 

PolacluiJIi J 


pntn 


Atiryn 



( 

Pr('pJ(iih)lliai)t 

Hhrio-u 



Pnriiii'i 


Kamulila 

(3deS)o) 



l^dhuiKtri 

(,'liokrida 

(3je;dj0) 


(E^JS^CJ) 

Pdl.iikalagalU 

Ivousika 



Pahhiti 


Markandry; 




Patligondln 

Bliar^ava 



Pellnhoorn 

Ragliii 



Pal dr am 


Mar'iolia 

(5j05>do) 


(5S»Dta#) 

Sudd 


RikshibJia 

Siripi '] 




Rishyasibiii^: 




Meaning of teriri. 
A herb 


H('-l)nlTiiloc 


Niimo of a placi 
Do 
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Family name. 


E[)<)nyiuous hero 
or Guru. 


Meaning of term. 


t>ultani 

Briliatti 



SoWf{ 

Brisista 



San<lra 

^ Bliiksliu 



Sudavapulli 

Subliiksliu 



8(h}}(nl<\si 

Soitiulilya 



Sdnid 

Vaiflbatri 



Sv.l>])((lll 

Blia.^dvaja 



Srirdmn 

rar{iS[U*a 

Ti/dlca 


'rdifipfiiri 

Diirilr.irislii 



TdtujomfUi 

Sraslitiirislii 



Td(/a 

CiiniKlrarislii 



Tadri 

Chaiiava 

Tarinnli'anti ] 

(ttfsSsi) 

1 

1 Durvasa 

Tutnma 1 

J 


TiriDH'ila 

Visvava.sia 



Tog a turn 

Vaicliina 




Name of a place 


Name of a place 
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Family name. 

Epuiiymoug hero 
or Guru. 

Meaning of term. 

VuiKjai'i 

Pavaua 


(eiorto) 

(tirisJ) 

, , 

Vi,ia 

Jatila 

Musical lustru* 

(W«) 

(tAM) 

ment 

Vudaftt. 

Jamadagui 



(ttsfoiifjj 

Squirrel 

V a str ala 

A rig) rasa 

Cloth 


(vciNpTi) 


V<M 

. Tii&ika 



(^K*) 


Vaiii/iCfh 

Pavaua 



(lisW) 


Yalh'tht 

Alauksha 


(CflOjijJWj) 



Yimhamitri 

'Caliksa 





Yi.lhih\t.l'W 

Kasyapa 

Rats. 

(KiOt/tftlj) 

(‘“‘’if*) 
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Name 


.. . 

1 

^feanino's )f lornis » ... 



1 

LaTiL)uai»‘(* 



2 

Origin 



2 

Divisions 




IBirtli eerenionios 

... 

... 

■1 

Adoption 


... 

,0 

i\Iai’vi;igt‘ 


. . . 

T) 

l’nI)(M’fy 




Widow man iagc 



!s 

Divorce and adnU(‘ry ... 



!> 

Dasavis 



:) 

Dcatli ceremonies 
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Ileligion 



11 

Social stahis 

... 

. . . 

\'2 

Iidiei'ilancc , , 



\J 

Caste consi iini ioii 



12 

Oc(Mipation 



M- 




K I L L B K Y A T A S . 

Tho KiUoky litas aro a wandering* tribe of pietnre 
showmen found scattered all over the State. dMiey are also 
known locally as Shillekyatas, Bomhc Ahuhi narii 

Another section of them who fish in rivers 
are known as Burnde l^estas, i.r , Bestas, or fishermen of 
dry gourds, on account of their using dry gourds to swim 
in water while fishing. They are Malii*attas by origin and 
use that language as their homo tonginn a]‘e well 

built, fair and tall, but the fishing section are rather slovmi- 
ly in their dress, black and stunted in growth. The last 
Census (1901) shows them to be about 1,000 in population 
made up of 37J? males and ni'arly t\vi(*o as many females, 
but there is reason to believe thaf this is a result of faulty 
enumeration, and they form a larger section, and the dis- 
parity between the sexes cannot be so great, 

Killekyata means a mischievous iiii|), KiJIe or^^^^) 
meaning mischievous and k[idtn^ imp or a crooked fellow. 
Whenever they perform their shows, after the usual offer- 
ing of prayers to Canapati and Sarasvati, they exhibit 
a doll of fantastic appearance, jet black in colour, with 
tilted nose, dishevelled hair, flowing bearil, protruding lips, 
pot-belly and crooked hands and legs. This figure, 
which is known as the Killekyata, is accomjianied by his 
wife Bangiirakka, which is equally liideous in appearance'. 
Both these figures represent the buffoons of the perfoi*ni- 
ance, and keep tho audience amused with rude jests 
and indecent jokes. The whole exliibition lias come 
to be known as the play of Killekyata, and the name lias 
thence passed to the caste itself. With reference to this 
profession they are also known as marionette dancers. 
Boramalata-vallu ( in Tedugu and Togalu- 
bombeyavaru in Kannada. Another 

section have altogether given up this trmle, and taken to 
fishing; and they arc on that account styled Bnrndc- 
Bestas » 

They style themselves Datyern, but the origin of this 
term cannot be traced. In the adjoining districts of the 
Bo] ’ is. 


Heading 
u nines. 


Meanings 
of torina. 
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Language. 


Origin. 


They have no titles, but the usual honorific suffixes 
Appa, Ayya and Anna for males and Arnma and Akka for 
females are used ; but generally they are addressi^d with- 
out these suflixes by ))ersons of higher castes. 

Kijlekyatas always speak Mahratti among themselves, 
but they know the language of the locality where they 
live. One section of the caste, namely, Dodda" Togalu 
Bombeyatadavaru, know how to read and write Telugu 
and enact their plays in that language, repeating verses 
from the Bharata or Ra may ana. 

Kiljekyatas are immigrants iilto tlie State from the 
Mahratta Country to whicli they are believed to have 
come from the nortli either from Kolhapur or Satara.^ 
The following appears in the Bijapur Gazottc^er f about 
them : — “ They appear to have long belonged to the district 
as they have no tradition of having moved from any other 
country, l^lie oldest ])aper that lias been found in their 
possession is a d(K‘d or SduiKul dated the montli of KdrM.lr 
or Octolier- November of 9d0 Kasli, that is, A.D. 1520, in 
the reign of the s(*coinl King of liijapui*. ^Idiey claim de- 
scent fiom a Kshatriya, who is said to have followed Panda- 
vas in their wanderings after the loss of their kingdom.’’ 

ll:iey were originally Mahratta Okkaligas following 
the profession of agriculture. Jt is said that one of their 
women became intimate with a. man of the Goldsmith caste 
named Kattare Kalachari and had seven sons by him. 
They were, of course, put out of caste, and the smith taught 
his sons to cut out dolls out of mats, leaves and pieces of 
leather, and earn their living by exhibiting marionettes 
before village audiences. T1 le brothers of the woman 
who were poor were induced to join their nephews sub- 
sequently, and they formed a separate caste by themselves, 
reinforced by other accessions. It was after this that they 
migrated from the Mahratta Country into different parts 
of Southern India. They must have come into Mysore in 
different gangs as indicate<l by the ninnbci* of their exoga- 
mous divisions. Thus while the earliest immigrants have 
only five divisions, the more recent have nine or eleven 
and those that are living on the borders of the Dharwar 
District, as many as thirteen. 

In token of this connection:, these showmen extol the 
caste of the goldsmiths, soon after their invocations to the 

* Uelgauin Gazetteer, page 18 
t Pages 196-97, 
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gods at the commencement of tlieir play, and say in expla- 
nation that the credit of the perforraarico would be theirs 
(the goWsmiths’) while only the doles collected would be- 
long to themselves.* 

The patron caste arc exempted from subscribing 
towards the expenses of such plays, but give some presents 
to the jllayers wlio go to their houses the day after the 
performance. Kiljekyatas have sometimes been given 
inams for their profession, of whicli some exist in this 
State, thougli the condition of service has been removed. t 

The two main Vlivisions are doll-exhil)iting Kij|e- 
kyfitas and fishing Kiljekyatas. The formoi* are distin- 
guished either as major o?- minor sliowmen 
255:^00^ 5:^00)^ and these tAvo sections are at 

present showing a tendency to become separated not only 
ill the matter of marriages but also in Food. The major 
section have better plays borrowed from standai d render- 
ings of the Rama^dna and liliarata., and also employ niario- 
nett(^s with separate joints so that the action of the play 
may be more effectively exhibiteaU 'I'hey have also a 
better appointed stage, lar.i>c enough to accommodate all 
the actors and musicians inside. The minor sliownmn 
composing the oilier division have a much cruder appa- 
ratus, and the) singer of the parly, gmierally a woman, lias 
to sit outside the booth, her sounding insti umcnt lioing a 
reed fixed on the back of a bell-metal eating dish with 
a liase of wax, on wliicli she produces a shrill monotonous 
sound, by the friction of both her hands. This is accom- 
panied by a dnmi Tlio plays enact(‘d by these 

are also of very poor style, very coarse in language and 
sentiment. 

The Kijlckyjitas seem to haA^o migi*ated into the State 
in different batches. The Eombe section came first, the 
minor (or (diikka) Boinbe shoAvmen being the earliest, 
as is indicated by their converting tlieir old exogamous 
names to their local ccjuivalents, as Aivat into Eimmala, 
Sindhya into Gnjjala. It is said that there are thirteen 
exogamous divisions of this caste in Hijapur District, 
brought about by one Haiiumantarao iVfarasing of liaveli 
in Roona, Avho st 3 ded himself Sar Ganacliari of the caste. J 

t AJysore Revenue Manual, pa^e 248. 
t See Hijapur Gazetteei*, page PIV. 
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The Bombe section have the following oxogamous divi- 
sions each carrying certain definite tribal functions, with 
it: — Ganachari or Vanarasi, Sivacbari OP Ave^, Nckhnar 
(corrupted into Lekhandar), Panchangis or Ataka or 
Bhan^ari and Sindhya. 

The fishing Joisccoosij section have in addition 

to these five divisions, roturnod four more, Bajavya, 
Silsanik, Moharga and Sinagana in the taluk of Shikai’- 
pur, and an additional oik', namely, Dhuravya in Ghanna- 
giri. 'I'hose found near Jfariliar have all the thirteen 
divisions, the three names besides tliese given above being 
Vakudas, Dodkars and Dhanialkars. 

It will thus bo seen that the caste found in the 
Mysore State is the same as that of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, witli this difference, tlmt the Bombe Adiso section ,> 
appear to have se])araled themselves vvlum the caste con- 
tained only five divisions, Avhile the other divisions appt'iur 
to have lost touch with the main group at different periods 
in T■ecent times. 

Marriage among the mend)ers of the same division 
is prohibited and relationship is traced through males. 
The members of the same division are regai'ded as brothers 
and sisters. 

Birth It is not customary as in other castes, to take the 

cenmionira. ^ (,q ]ip,. jiareiit’s hou.se for Iier first confinement. 

In fact, she goes but rarely to her jiarents after her mar- 
riage. 

Oil the birth of a child, the woman is considered 
unclean for seven days Avlien she remains in a separate 
shed erected for her. On the fifth day she is made to set 
lip a stone in the confinemon! shod and ivorship it under the 
name of t^atvi or Kontemma ivitli the object of ensuring a 
long li fe to tlie new-born baby. The midwife is fed and 
presented with a doth. On tlie seventh dny, tlie mother 
and the diild are washed and the motlier gets a change of 
clothes. After tliis cleansing, the shed in wliich she was 
confined is pulled down and another is put up for her oc- 
cupation. A general dinner is given in the nfternoon, and 
in the evening, the child is put iu a cradle by an elderly 
woman who also gives a name to it after consulting with 
a soothsayer. There are no names peculiar to this caste, 
thougli .Hanumanta seems to be a very populai* name. 
They are fond of giving nicknames expressive of some 
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peculiar characteristic ot' the person, as for exaui[)lG Donka 
a crooked fellow and Momla^A stubborn fellow. The 
giving of opprobrious names is also very coiiunoii, and 
the object aimed at is to deceive the malignant ])owers« 

The first hair of the child are removed either in the 
first or in tlie third year, d'he child, after a bath, is 
taken t5 a ‘temple and seated in front. His maternal un- 
cle places a handful of dates on his head, which when 
scattered on the floor are picked l)y children. He then 
first goes tlirough the form of cutting the hair with a 
pair of ]o<tf scissors, And tlien cuts it with a pair of iron 
scissors.* Tlien the child is again batlud and is taken to 
tlie temp1(; to get Tirtha and Prasada. The maternal 
uncle is given a pi'csent ot a new turban, and after the 
usual dinner, all return home. 

Children are considered s|)t‘cially liable to the attacks 
of spirits and to avoid such misfortune are made to wear 
some charms, llnmiinanta Taji (a disk lioaring the Kgnre 
of Haiiurnaiita), in the nock and white beads round the 
waist are the more common precautions. 

• Adoption is nnkiiown among the fishing and the Chik- 
ka Hombe sections. They hav(‘ generally little pioperty 
to leave l)olnnd them. It is sometimes, though rarely, 
practised liy the Dodda Houibe section when a man is 
childless. They may take any boy tliey |)lease and of any 
ago. It is not uncommon fora man to tak(‘ a foundling or 
a boy from oven other castes and bring him u[) as liis own 
son. No jiarticnlar ceremony is re(|ui]'ed. 

Infant marriages are very rare; and a woman may, if 
she chooses, live without marrying at all ; polygamy is 
rather couimon, but |.)olyandry is unknown. 

The three main divisions are strictly endogamous, 
though it is said that the fishing section give but do not 
bring girls from the other sections. The (hiikka Ronibe 
and Dodda Honilio sections ap[)arently one formerly, 

as may be inferred from the cuslom of tlu^ir inviting each 
other for any important caste pancluiyat, but inteianarri- 
ages between them are almost unheard of. Mai'riages 
between membei'S belonging to the same exogamous 
sect are strictly prohibited and <\ny illegal intimacy be- 
tween a man and a woman belonging to sucli a division is 
punished by putting the guilty persons out of the pale of 

* Bijnpuj- Gazetteer, page.s. 
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caste without a chance of expiation. Such persons are not 
allowed to live in the caste quarters and are interdicted 
fire and water from the other members of tlie cast^. 

The negotiation for marriage must always begin from 
the male’s side, unless the boy is a very near relation such 
as a cousin. The boy’s father goes to the girl’s house and 
settles the marriage witli her father at ViTya Sastili (betel 
leaves ceremony). On this occasion the boy’s father has to 
give Rs. 2 to the caste panchayat and five quarter anna 
pieces to the gild's motlier. The girl dressed in the Sire 
presented to her is seated on a Kanibli in the presence of 
caste panchayat and is made to put on glass bangles given 
to her in the name of the l)oy. If, alter this, the contract 
is liroken by either par*ty, he has to pay a fine to the 
caste Yajaman, besides the expenses incurred by the 
other side, 

heing a wandering coininiinitv, Kihekyatas do not 
observe any elal^orate ceremonies for marriage. One of 
the Oanacluiri section conducts the ceremony and a 
Ri-alnnaij’s presence is not rcM{uircd. Usually all persons 
of the caste living or wandering within a definite area 
meet together on such occasions, and perform a number of 
marriages together. But tlie tendency to copy tlie man- 
ners of the higlier castes is asserting itself and marriages 
lasting for four days instead of a single day are becom- 
ing more common, and are sc^paratcly celebrated for each 
couple, 

d'ho mari’iage ceiemonies commence witli the worship 
of ail ant-hill A part y from the girl’s house go, after batii- 
ing, to the ant-hill and after making Piija; pour some milk 
in the snake-liolc, touch it with a Tali Avith a serpent on- 
graved in it, wliich they afterwards tie round the girl’s 
neck. This is known as Ilultada Tali 

The maiTiage pandal is raised on four pillars, of 
wliich one known as IMuhiirtakamba or 

marriage post, is brought in by the girl’s maternal uncle, 
and is set np liy married women, who tie round it a 
package containing five kinds of grains and a Kankana. 
The Ariveni or sacred pots arc placed within it, and some 
Talis with human figures engraved on them as representing 
ancestors, and a Kalasa are also<placed near and worship- 
ped. A pot filled with toddy is kept there, and offerings 
arc made of cooked food and a sheep or goat is killed. 
A married woman is then specially selected to serve 



(luring the wliole marriage as bridesmaid (known in their 
langujjgo as Varrne). She has to attend to tlie bridal pair 
and, wh.«never necessary, smear* their bodies with turmeric 
[)iiste, carry Kalasa, wave A'i*ati and remder other similar 
services. In some })lacos, a man also is likewise selected 
to attend on the bridegi oom.* 

On» the next day, each party is made to bathe in 
Male-nirut separately. The bridegroom is tak(m to a tem- 
ple or some other place, and conducted thence in state to 
the marriage paiidal, at the entrance of which an A'rati is 
waved before him. •After this, the caste functionaries 
have each certain definite parts assigned to them in the 
C(^.remony. Thus the Sindhya spreads blankets on the 
bridal scats. The bride and bridegi-oom being led on the 
marriage dais, stand facing each other with a cuilain be- 
tween them held ))y the Hivachari. The Salva, or in his 
absence the Sindhya recites the names of the gods and the 
ancestors of the bridal pair, and theu’eupon the curtain is 
removed. The bride and bridegroom place on each 
other’s head jirige (cummin S(*(‘(l) and jaggory. The 
Nekhnar ties the hems of their clothes in a knot. 
The Gaiuichari, who is in fact the chief functionary or 
the Purohit, hands over the Tali or the marriage disk to 
the bridegroom who ties it to the neck of the bride. Then 
Kankanas are tied to the bridal pair. 4'he Panchangi 
distributes grains of I'ice to the assembled guests and 
the Ganachari, Sivachari and othm- fniietionaries and the 
rest in order place it (m the heads of the couple. The 
couple sit in front of a large vessel, and milk is poured on 
their joined hands by the i*elativ(*s and others, 'ihis cere- 
mony, known as inilk-ponriiig completes the gift 

of the girl. After being shown th(‘ stai* Arundhati, the 
two go round the milk-post and bow iiefore the Ariveni 
pots. Buvvaor the eating together (jf food l)y the bride 
and the bridegroom and their nearest relations takes 
place as a |iractieal manifestation of the union of the two 
families. 

Simhasana-Puja takes place the next day when the 
Ganachari worships a heap of betel leaves and nuts and 
distributes to all, in a prescribed order of precedence, the 
number of Tainbulas tliey are entitled to by the recognised 
custom of the caste. ' 

* hi some places, (Chitaldriig) tive women arc su soi apart. 

t Sec uioiiogi*aph uii Uc^i ca.''tc No. 13 , page b, ab lu what tliib piyaub. 
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Puberty. 


Willow 


The next day is devoted toNagavali, and worship of the 
ant-hill and the pandal posts. The Kan kanas are removed 
after the pot-searching ceremony, and a caste dinner is then 
given. 

In the evening, the girl is concealed in a place, and 
the bridegroom with a Bhasliinga tied to his foreheiul is 
made to search for her. On being discovered, she •makes a 
pretence of refusing to go with him and is coaxed to yield. 
Then all proceed in state to a temple and worship the 
Clod. On their return, the bride and the bridegroom are 
taken up on tlic shouldofs of two able-bodied men, and a 
dance takes place in the street, d'owards the close of this 
dance, the husband carries away the newly married wife to 
his house but just as he reJiches the threshold of his house, 
ho is waylaid and obstructed by the wife’s party, who 
release him on his promise to let them have the first-born 
daughter. This entry of the wife to her husband’s house 
linishes the nrirriage ceremonies. The bride-price varies 
from lls. 10 to 20 ])agodas The whole expense of the 
marriage, which again varies from Its. 50 to 200, has to be 
borne by the father of the bridegroom, who has to spend 
a groat deal on toddy, so that a marriage looks often like 
a drunken brawl. 

Wlum a girl attains ])uborty, she is considered impure 
for live days, during which period she i emains in a separate 
shed of green loavo.'^. She is given a bath eveiy day and 
the clothes are removed as the degree of impurity lessens 
day by day. In some places, even the sheds are renewed 
each day. On tlie last day, some little girls are given a 
dinner; and for two or tliree days afterwards Osage is 
jrerfoi’med, at which she is exhibited before an assembly 
of married wmneii. If .she is ali'eady married, lier hus- 
band pays the ex|)enses of one of these shows : if not, 
her maternal uncle, Ko particular ceremony is observed 
at the time of the cousummatioii. The husband presents 
a new cloth and she is given presents of fruits and 
(lowers, and they begin to live together thenceforth. 

Not only is widow marriage allowed and freely 
j)ractised, but it is said to be compulsory in the case of 
childless wddows. Such a woman is sent away to her 
parent’s house after her husband’s death, to be there free 
to choose any one slie likes. The offer of a marriage to a 
widow lias t(^ be made to her father wlio, through the caste 
peojilo, obtains the formal consent of the widow’s previous 
husband’s relations. 
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The property and the issue of her previous husband 
are I’eturnod to his family. In the evening of the day 
fixed, thoi intended husband with the lieadman and others 
of the caste goe^s to the house of the widow’s father and 
gives to the woman presents of clothes, bangles and other 
things, which she puts on. The couple stand in the as- 
sembly 0*1 a.black blanket. The Sivachari (Avet) applies 
Vibhuti (sacred ashes) to their forehead, and the husband 
(or a widow in some places) ties a string of black glass 
beads or (in some places a 'I'ali) to her neck and the Siva- 
cbari loudly proclaims jtihat the pair have become husband 
and wife. I’an-supari is distributed and a hookah is 
passed round the assembly beginning with the headman. 

This is followed by a dinner and a liberal use of toddy. 

Married women do not take part in the ceremony but may 
join the dinner. A bachelor may not marry a widow, but 
where there has been previotis intimacy, he is married first 
to an Ekka plant and then to her. The bride price of a 
widow is half that of a virgin girl and varies between Hs. 0 
and Its. 40. A widoAV cannot maiTy her previous husband’s 
brother. 

’ Divorce is very easy and pretty common. If the fJivorceund 
husband and wife cannot get on together, either party ‘^4'>beiy. 
may put an end to the connection by going away from the 
other. The separation is signalised by the husband’s 
taking away the Tali and bangles given by him and tearing 
the loose end of the wife’s garment. The divorced woman 
may marry again after payment of a small fine to the caste. 

'Phoy are said to be rather loose in sexual relations, and 
adultery especially with a pei son of the same or a higher 
caste is easily condoned. 

The fishing section do not dedicate girls as Basavis. ba«avis. 
But the minor Borabo section set apart a girl in each 
family as a public woman. The dedication always takes 
place before puberty and the ceremony is short and simple. 

On an auspicious day the girl after bathing is dressed in 
fresh clothes and seated on a plank and a dirk (Baku) is 
placed by her. A Dasayya brands her with the seal of 
Sankha and Chakra on the back just below the right 
shoulder, and places in her garment lucky things such as 
rice, cocoanut and jaggqry. After puberty, she may 
bestow her favours on any one she chooses. She remains 
in the father’s house and sometimes sets up for herself a 
separate shed to receive her lovers. 
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I^oatli ceiv- 
luouies. 


The (lead bodies are generally buried. Those of 
persons affected witli such diseases as leprosy and of 
[iregnaut women ai’C crenuited ; and bodies of those meet- 
ing with unnatural deatli such as from wdd animals are 
sometimes buried under stone heaps. The bodies of mar- 
ried persons are placed in a sitting, and those of others in 
a lying posture in the graves. When a Kijjekyata dies, 
his body is washed and dressed in new clothes, and if it is 
a married woman, the hair is decked witli flowers as for a 
bj*idal. Betel-leaves and nuts are crushed and kept in its 
moutli. It is placed on a (piilt and is carried by four 
persons taking hold of the four corners, a fifth person 
liolding up its head in position. The chief mourner carries 
a faggot of tire and a new earthen pot full of rice. While 
about half way to the burial ground, the bearers change 
sides, and tlu) articles carried by the mourner are thrown 
away. At that place, the liody is stripped of all clothing, 
and is [ilacod iii the grave witli a bit of gold in its moutli. 
To I'etain it in a sitting posture, tlie head is fastened by a 
string to a peg driven to the side of the jjit. After filling 
up, a stone slab is placed on the grave to mai'k the places 
of the head, and a Tulasi or a Tnmb(?! plant is planted on 
the spot. The funeral party tlien liathe and return home 
to look at a lamp kojit hiirniiig at the place of death. 
Thence tho)^ repair to a toddy shop euphemistically called 
Sabha-lsacluh'i (meeting place) in Telugu, to drown their 
grief. 


The Family of the deceased do not cook their food on 
the first day, and some of their relatives send cooked food 
for them. On the thii’d day, the mourners rejiair to the 
burial-ground with all the eatables, cooked and uncooked, 
which the deceased was fond of when alive, and otter two 
hides, one at the spot where the coriise had been deposited 
on the way to the graveyard anti the other on the grave. If 
crows do not eat up the food, they consider that the de- 
ceased had some cause for anger against the survivors, and 
make vows to satisfy his soul. If, however, crows hover 
over the food but do not touch it, they imagine that he had 
some particular longing in mind and promise to fulfil his 
wish. Then they bathe and return home and in the even- 
ing, take their near relatives to the toddy shop for a drink. 
On the eleventh day they observe the Tithi ceremony. 
Their castemen and other relatives are sent for. They 
cleanse the house and all bathe and put on washed clothes 
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A pot is set up in the liouse to which oiferings of now 
clothes and food are made. Tho company then feast and 
drink in lisonour of the dead man. Another feast is held 
ifter three moiitlis, and a Tali (a metal disk) on which an 
mage of the deceased is engraved is consecrated with the 
;acrifice of a goat or sheep, and placed among the house- 
lold godj>. , 

There is no doubt that in this caste, real ancestor 
vorship is practised. They say that tlie dead are not to 
)e consigned wholly to tlui grave. 

^riiey believe that their deceased ancestors, 
especially the married among them, always remain with 
them. Tlie names of (he dc'i)arted should be given to 
children in the family. 

On occasions such as Dasara, Ugadi and Mahalaya Aimi- 
vasya, they wash the images, burn incense near tliem and 
offer food and drink. In addition to the images of anec's- 
tors, they generally keep idols of Durgamma, Hliairav^a 
Devarn and Anjancya, which they w'orslii]) on all festive 
occasions. Yallamma. is anotlier god to which tliey pay 
special reverence ami celebrate Piija periodically. 

On such occasions, a toddy pot to the neck of which a 
saffron- coloured thread is tied, is placed in the shade of a 
margosa tree to represent the goddess, and arjimals are 
sacrificed before it. Tlu^ praises of the goddess are sung, 
and the festival is ceh'Jirated with great eclat by the as- 
sembled castemen of tlie n(}ighbourliood. They also offer 
Piija to the god of small-pox, to (langaiuma, the Sun, the 
Asvatha tree, and generally worsliip all the Hindu gods. 
They prefei* to emjiloy as Pujaris (worshippers) young 
boys, who are considered to be yet niicuutainiiuited with 
wordly vices. 

The following description given of Killekyatas in the 
Bombay Presidency is more or less applicable to them in 
this State : — 

“ Their two leading divinities are Maliadev and Duigavva. Malia- 
dev is said to be t'oiind only in llu; houses ol (lie heail of (lie Ganacha- 
ris, but many have Durgawa in their sheds and worship her tliein- 
selves. Those who have no image of Ourgavva, on her great day, a 
Tuesday about Mdgk full moon in January- bVbi nary, make an image ol 
meal and worship it. They do not keep tlie sweet-hasil plant oi* worship 
it. They worship their leather pjetures and oth n* them or sugar 

rolly-polis on Oanesh-Chdturtlii^ the bright fourth of Bhadnipad or Au- 
gust-Septemher. Huring the lir.st month after death on any conve- 
nient days the chief mourner kills a goat in hono)’ ol his house-gods 
and Ji. hrnss iinaire renresentiiiu the dead is added to the gods. They 
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kfcp all thy lotidiiig Hindu fasts and feasts, and a few suinutimes make 
mages to Farasgad in iielgauni and to Panel liarpur in Sliolapur, 


Their pi iosts nre (hinaeharis and the head (Tanacliari is their s]>iritnal 
teacher.* ‘ 


Social 

status. 


lulierit- 

ance. 


Casio 

coustitutioii 


Killekyatus believe in omens and consult soothsay- 
ers. They believe that they can exorcise evil spirits by 
making the person possessed lie down near the l^oxes con- 
taining the pictures of their show. 

Killekyatas are a wandering tribe and live outside the 
villages in sheds constructed of arched bamboos covered 
with mats. Though they profc.ss to bo Kshatriyas, they 
are looked upon as very low in the social scale. But some 
of the Bombe seeiion have on account of theii* education 
earned a i*espectable position and are received even by 
Brahmans into their houvses. The sliowmeu wander in de- 
tinite areas and in some places have liiams given them on 
account of their proficiency in their art. 

They admit recruits e.spccially women from the higher 
cashes, with the .sanction ot the Gauaclmri obtained after 
j)ayinent of a fine. 

They eat the flesh of sheep, goats, deer, hares and 
rabliits but eseliew beef and pork. Both the sexes indulge 
in li(|uoi‘. They eat in the liousos of KurLd)as, Upparas 
and Bestas. Madigas and Holeyas are the only castes who 
oat in the houses of the Kijlekyatas. 

Tliey have no social disabilities in the matter of con- 
veniences in the village. The barbers may shave them 
but not jiare their nails ; but the fishing section have 
usually their own washerman. 

It is stated that tlie youngest son succeeds to the 
property of Ids parents by preference. This is brought 
about apparently by the fact that the elder ones sot up 
separate sheds for themselves .soon after marriage, and that 
tlie youngest remaining longest with the parents has to 
support them in their old age. 

They have a strong caste constitution, and in some 
luattors such as inarriago, excommunication and admis- 
sion of strangers into the caste, the concuiTcnce of the caste 
tribunal is indispensable. The head of the caste is styled 
Ganachari, and there is also a chief overall the Ganacharis 
known as Sar Ganachiiri. Th^ Ganachari presides over all 
meetings, directs marriage and other ceremonials and per- 


* Bijapur Gazetteer, page 199. 
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forms tho purifying ceremony. He acts also as the Pur^hit 
in marriages and throws the rice on the married pair. Next 
to him comes the Sivachari, whose duty is to apply sacred 
ashes to the head, of the person subjected to any Prayaschitta 
(purification). He belongs to Av6t division. The Neknar 
also called Pat61 is the head of a Katt^mane, that is, a seat 
of subordmate jurisdiction. In mai*riages, he has to untie 
the knot, tied by tho Sivachari, of the hem of the bridal pair’s 
garments. Piichangya who is of tho Alka division, has to 
distribute betel leavtjs and nuts in an ai^senibly and when 
tlie next functionary Smdhya is absent, he has to spread 
the blanket for the caste people to sit on. yindhya spreads 
the blankets on occasions of marriage and does the office 
of drummer. Salavya has to bring materials for erect- 
ing the marriage booth, Sasanika puts Sase* to tho bridal 
couple and Sinagana who is called the Kdlkar of the caste, 
carries a baton in his hand, collects people of the caste and 
seals them in the regular order. He has also to attend 
the caste Panchayati and excute the orders of the (hina- 
cluiri, Sivachari and Neknar. Dhuravya is another office!' 
who buys provisions for a tnarriage. 

Each of these offices is hereditary and belongs to a. 
family in a particular exogamous division. The quan- 
tity of Pan-snpari and the fee to l)e given to each of 
them on ceremonial occasions are fixed tlefinitcly.t The 
Bombe section have oidy five office-bearers stopping with tiie 
yindhya who acts as the Kolkaror servant of the caste, 
AVlienever there is a caste dispute, all the office-holders of 
the caste, especially tlie first five of them, must joiu. If, how- 
over, on account of unavoidable reason any one doc‘S not ap - 
pear, his function has to be carried out by tlie next lower ; a 
representative of the yiiidhya division, however, cannot {ire- 
sideatany caste deliberation. The matters of dis[)ute that 
come up for settlement are such asadulteiw, divorce, abusing 

* /.c., poiii'ini;' haiuiluls of rioc on their heads. 
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Occupation. 


caste people and striking some one with a shoe. In such cases 
the accused person has to answer the charge against him. 
When the charge is proved or admitted, the secand oflBcial 
(Sivachari) who is specially invested with secular authority, 
settles the amount of fine wliich has to be paid by the cul- 
prit. After payitig tlie fine, the latter passes round a 
hookali to all the members of tlie assembly, each of whom 
smokos it as a sign that the fault has been expiated. ^I’he 
business is finished with an entertainment of drink and „ 
dinner. 

The characteristic occupatibns of the caste are 
marionette shows and fishing. They plaj^ various scenes 
of the Riiniayana and Mahabhai-ata, the former being more 
in demand. The dolls are cut out of goatskin and pain- 
ted in gaudy colours. They are made of several t, 
members cut separately and joimKl together with wires 
and various motions and postures are caused by dexterous 
manipulation behind the curtain with the aid of thin 
bamboo splits. The action of tlie figures are made to 
correspond to the story as recited liy the showman in prose 
and doggerel. For the minor class of showmen 

the stage is made of screens of kamblies and 
white cloths borrowed of a washerman. The showman 
alone sits inside and uses both hands for moving 
the dolls. A woman sitting outside produces low shrill 
music with a reed sounded on the back of a flat dish 
of boll metal. The words of the ])lay are crudely con- 
ceived, and often fit only for a low class audience. The 
stage of the Dodda Bombo A't adavaru, on the other hand, is 
built on a I’aised platform and is decorated with plantain 
and mango leaves. It is spacious enough to accommodate 
within its curtains the whole troupe furnished with fiddle, 
drum, cymbals, etc. The text is taken from recog- 
nised books on the epics, and jilayers including women 
are all literate. The women do the singing while 
the men .show the pictures over the curtain. The play 
begins at about 10 r.M. and continues the whole night. 
The performance is enlivened by the appearance, on the 
scene at intervals, of the buffoons, a Killekyata and his 
wife in fantastic garb, wbo.se part sometimes borders on 
indecency. When the perfoi’manco is over, the whole 
party go to every house in the village ami get presents in 
kind, in addition to the lump sum collected by the whole 
village. Besides, during the enactment of the play they 
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demand for and obtain presents of cloths and other articles 
from the spectators. It is considered auspicious for rains 
and crop^i to have these shows about the harvest time, and 
in certain places, Killekyatas are entitled to customary 
annual fees for their services. A o-riculturists draw with 
charcoal powder rude figures of a man on each of the 
corners c^f a jield wlien there is crop on it. The various 
agricultural implements are said to he tlu^ limbs of this 
demon who is known as Karebhanta or Killekyata. His 
brother known by the name of Jdkuiuara is invoked 
to bring about rains yi seasons of drouglit. He comes 
to being foin* days after the death of Vimiyaka, 
after Vinayaka’s idol is removed after Piija on the 4th day 
of the first fortnight of Hluidrapada evei*y year. Lime- 
bariiers make a rude earthen image of liim. A boy takes 
this on his head and goes to all tlie liouses in a village, 
singing songs and calling upon the god ()f rain to send rain 
to tlie earth. He gets doles of grain and a feast is ludd on 
the full-moon day. Next day, Jokumara is sai<l to di(' 
of choking with a bone stuck in his throat. After death, 
he goes to the god of rain and jmplor(\s him to send rain to 
moisten the parched up soil and to save people from dying 
of famine. 

The fishing section who are ex])ert swimmers live by 
fishing. During high floods they tie up two gourds to- 
gethoi* with a stout rope^, and I'ide on tlie water over in- 
credible distances by sitting astride on tlie floating rofie 
between the gourds, riding as if it were a hoi*se. Th(\y 
say they feed more at home in watej* than on land where' 
there is fear of stumbling on stones and meeting snakes 
and evil spirits. These last never approach thorn on water 
for feai’ of being caught in the meslics of their nets. 

Boys begin to swim at about ton, h'aruing the art by 
imitation. Their ex])ertne8s is sueli that not one of 
this caste is believe'd to have ever been drowned, ddicy 
profess to take a man through tlie highest floods without any 
danger. They lot him in watei* up to the neck and simply 
lead him by the hand, always keejiing Ids liead above 
water. They are not afraid of crocodiles and it is said 
that these huge reptiles are scared away when they see 
their bodies reflected in the water while riding. 

The women of the Kiflekyata section are expert tat- 
tooers and earn money by this profession. 
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MONDARU. 

• 

Moiicjarii form a .small cnsto low in social scale (^onoral 

which has been cn-oneonsly included under Joi^is in the 
Census reports. It is therefore not possible to give any 
•estimate of their number. The caste is said to have sprung 
from a couple belonging to the Mandala snb-division of the 
Beda caste who married^ench other in ignorance of their be- 
longing to the same exogamous section and were therefore 
put out of caste. Even now a beggar of the Mondarii caste 
never (mters tlic houses of Bedas and is not allowed to 
4 beg from the pco])le of the Mandala section. 

The caste is generally known as Mondaru and some- Njnuo. 
times Banda in Telugu. The terms have come to denote 
obstinacy coupled with a lack of shame, but it is not easy 
to say whether the caste acquired the name on account of 
their character oi- the word its meaning as being the name 
of .such a caste. 4diey have no spt^cial caste titles added 
to their names, but they claim to belong to the Setti Phana, 
that is, the right-luind group of castes. 

Tliey seem to bo 'J'elngu beggars and s])eak Telugu hanguage, 
generally. They also know the languages of tlie country 
they live in. ^Hiey havai a dialect which resembles that of 
the Dombars.* In their dialect they style' a man of tludr 
caste as Makarigadu 

The caste which originally was one has recently become Divisions, 
divided into four or five endogamous groups. Ibai Mondaru 
Banda or Kakalu Mondaru 

djjosiDo)^ Sikliandi Mondaru - and Kasturi 

iMoiuJaru dJ^oT^do). Uru Mondai'u live in villages 

and are a little more advanced tiian tlu' otheu’s. The 
second lead a wandering life and are so called as they cat 
crow’s flesh. Sikhandi Mondaru are those who lie down 
in tho streets for begging, covering the entire face with 
filth and mud to attract the attention of passers-by. They 
are perhaps so styled (Sikhandi means a hermaphodite) as 
the men often appear covered in a woman’s cloth. Kas- 
turi means musk and the term is applied ironically to this 

* See Ap})eiiclix of the Doiiihiir Caste, Muno^iaph XI 1 1. 
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class as they smear themselvos with ordure and bring it 
with them in a gourd while begging, to compel persons to 
dismiss them soon wilh alms. 

They liavc oxogamous divisions of whicli sounjare tlie 
following : — Salhi Kamadula Mailuru 

Tc'lla Mokala MaddibiM. la* 

(Javaraddi and Sake' 

On th(? birth of a child a woman is kc^pt. in a s('parate liuL 
and is unclean for throe days. Their own midwife attends 
at the delivery and remains witlrher all the three days. 
A crow-catching net is hung at tlu' door of the hut to Avard 
off evil s[)irits. The navel cord with the aftcrbii*th is 
put into an earl hen vessel and placed near the woman, after 
smoking it with incense. On i.he third day th(' midwife^ 
offei’s Ihija to it burning incense and l)r('aking a cocoanut 
and buiic's it in a hole dug in front of the liut. The child 
is then bathed over this hole along with the mother. A 
dinner is given to th(3 cast(‘ people and the child is named. 
When th(' child is a month old, white glass Ixnids are tied 
to its neck and wlien it is five or sovtm yea i sold, th(^ tonsiii’e 
ceremony is oliserved foi* both S('xes liefore the t»'inplh of 
their god. 

]\IondaiMi observe the same ])rohil)ited degro(\s of con- 
sanguinity as the other Hindus. A man may marry his 
elder sister’s daughter oi- th(' daughter of maternal uncle 
or paiei'ual aunt, d’wo sisters may b(' married either liy 
one man oi* two brothers. A man may marry more than 
one wife but polyandiy is not known. Marriages are. 
gem-rally adult Imt infant marriages are also allowed. 
Negotiations for marriage are commenced by the boy’s 
family. If the girl's family consents to the match, the 
boy’s party take betel lea V(‘s and nuts ami four rupees in 
money to th(3 girl’s lious(‘ for tlu' (;(u*('inony of ‘‘ 8pi‘(‘ading 
the blaid<(?t.” The girl’s father is paid four rupees and a 
caste dinner is given. Four or live days before the day 
fixed for the marriages the boy and his pai'ty go to the 
girl's house and there settle with the girl’s father as to the 
number of invitations to be issued foi* the marriage and 
other important matters. On the morniiig of the wedding 
day, the pair are bathed ami ]n’cscnted with new cloths. 
In the evening a s])ot is cleaned with cow-dung and Avatcr 
and a blanket is spread. The boy and the girl are 
sealed there facing each othei* with Kaid<auas of turmeric 
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root tied to their wrists. Two Ariveni pots filled with rice 
and dlial and cover(Hl with lids are brought by married 
women and placed one near tlie Inddegroom and the other 
near th(' bruhn The boy and the girl are besmeared with 
turmeric ])a,ste and all the married \\omen individually 
present the girl with rice and otlicn* artieh's placed in her 
garmeiA. 'TIhui tlie coni)h' risii with tlie Iringc's oF their 
garments knotted togetlu'i* and arc' takcei round both the 
Ariveni ])ots thiv'e tinnvs. A man of the Sake sc'ction 
unties the knot and tlu'n tlu^ boy and the' girl go into tlieii* 
huts. Tlien a dinner is given to the caste. 

Next day in the ('veiling, tlie girl puts on a white 
Siifli. ddie brid(\gi*ooni and tlu^ bride are seated on a, 

KanibH betwec'ii the Ai‘iv(3ni pots. All the pe()[)l(^ assem- 
bled throw some rice on tlu'ir heads. 'The coujde then 
1 ‘iso and slaml faeing each (^tlu'.r ddic boy takers the ^raji 
in his hands a-nd iilacang his left foot on the right foot 
of the girl, ti(vs it toiler nc'ek. 4dns finishes tlie mar- 
riages cieiH'iiiony. ^riien all tlu' assembh'd niarritsd pairs 
present ]) 0 ur Sas(s on'c'i* the niai*ried ])air. Next day tlie 
fatlnn* of the girl gives a dinni'i* to all ; and if the girl has 
alroa,d\' attained puberty, the cousuniniation of marriage 
also takes ])lace. 

Th(' Mondaru who have sel-ih'd in village's observes 
the' (U're'inonie's nioi'e ela.borately a,nd jmt up a Pandal and 
pour Dhare'. Thes ecremoiiies are conthme'd I’oi* fives days 
and either a Jangani or a lli‘ahman is also invited to con- 
due't tJie' isoreniony. 

The amoniit of Te*ra- varies be'l-we'e'ii six rupees and 
sixteen ru])oes. As regards the cost of niai'ia'ago, the ('x- 
])emsos of the fii'st two days are to be paid foi* by the boy’s 
family and those of the third day by the giiTs. 

When a gii'l attains puberty she is e'onside'i’od inpmi'o Pul^orly. 
for five days and sits by lierseHf in a she'd of green leaves, 
liefore putting u]) the slied, a cocoaiiut is broken on tlie 
S])0t selected and the maternal uncle, or in his alisence, a 
mail who is in marriageable relation to the girl procures 
the materials. On the fifth day, the girl is bathed and 
the shed is pulled down and burnt by the uncle. On the 
day the girl bathes, lior relatives present her with dry 
cocoannt, jaggory and fried grain. 

Wieleiw marriage is |)erniitteei and freedy practised. Widow 
They avoiel the same pruliil>ited elegreesof relatioiisliip for niiirriage^. 
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such iTijirriJiufos as for the regular marriages. A widow is 
not peiinitt(Ml to marry licr deceased liusbaTurs brotlier. 
A fine of six rupo(‘S is paid to tlie caste and the Tera, 
wliicjli is Iialt the amount re(|uired for a virgin marriage, 
is paid to the i^hations ot‘ the woman’s deceased husband. 
A bachelor may marry a widow and disparity of ag<i is no 
bai*. Tlie ceiamiony isluddin the evening and- no auspi- 
cious day is ne(.*cssary. In the pnvsonce of tlie caste 
peopl(‘, the husband prc'seiitsa clot h to the woman Avhich she 
wears, and ti(^s the dh^li ; and it is said tliai imr’ried women 
may not only bo ptesont when the (f'oromony takes place, 
but aclually assist at it 

Tlieir morals arc', belic'ved to bo lax and a separation 
may takc^ pla(*o on veny slight grf)iiuds. The party at 
la-ult. may frt'ely maaay again, provided tlie expenses of tlie 
])revious marriage' are roimlnirsed and a fine paid to the 
caste. A woman snsjiocted of adidtcny may Inue lun* 
biult condoned hy eit.lior eo; p(n*a,l pimishment inflicted l)y 
the iuisband, or in very scu'ioiis cases by [laymenti by the 
husband of a fine to the ca,sto, 

Mondaru disposer of d(‘ad bodies by burial. Tlio 
C()]*])se is rolled up in a, new clotli and carrii'd by hands to 
the bui’ial ground wberc' it is stri|)p(‘d naked and interi’ed 
in tlie grav(‘. Tiio jiarty wasli their hands and feet and 
repair to a. toddy shop, wheir* they all drink and have' a few 
drops ol the liquid sprinkled on t lu'ir heads as a mark of 
imrihcation. hhience they all rid-mai to the hut of the dc- 
ceaS(.Ml and look af a lamp kejitidight. on t he spot wlii're he 
breatluKl his last On the third day or (Jhinmi Dinain 
they cook togefhor all such articles of food as tlie 
deceased was fond of, including crow’s Hosh, and place it on 
the gi'ave on a plantain le if. On the eleventh day the spot 
on which the deceased died is cleaned. Food is cooked 
there in a new earthen vi'ssel and an Kih offered before 
a lamp-stand jiftaa- IVija is ])erfoi*iiicHl by a 

Dasayya. Kacli of the deceased’s i*elatives puts a tittle 
incense on the fire kept near the stand and j)rays to the 
ghost of the deceased for his wc'lfarc. They do not per- 
form rtraddlias but on the Alahalaya Amavasya all bathe 
and placing new clothes near a Kalasa, burn incense and 
offer cocoanuts in the names of ajl the dccioased ancestors. 

They worship all the' Hindu gods but their favourite 
cieities are Maramma, Kollapuraniiiia, Suiikalarnma and 
Qther minor goddesses. Once a year, on a Tuesday ora 



Friday, they set up a stone in the ruiiues of tlieso <yotl(lessos 
at the foot of a inargosa tree and sacrifice a ])i^, wliich they 
cook and oat on the spot. Uurnmurti is another god they 
worship, to wliich they olfcr Puja on tlie t'levontli day of tlio 
briglit fortnight of Ashadha (July- August) montli. ^riiey 
l)elievo in the existence of devils and say that persons who 
die an unnatural deatJi become devils and always hover on 
large trees and fit thenieering of three? paths. The spirit 
of a lUfin always cafclu'S fi woman and that of ji woman 
catch(?s a nmn. They n'soi*! to exorcising it with iheludp 
of a de\dl-scarer. * 

Mondarii oc(ai|)y a low ])\iicr in th(?socifil se;de. ddiev 
are regardcal as imclefin people* find ari* not genendly 
IoucIuhI (?ven by iion-l>i*jihmans. They an* a wandeiaiig 
class find live* iii huts pitched outside villages oi* iindia* trees 
or in deserted t(nnples (>;• iMfUitajijjs. d'hey fn*e, however, 
allowc'd to use* tin* common well of the vilhigc*. Tin* bai b(*r 
shfivi's them but (hx’S fiot pfire th(*ir nails and the wash(*r- 
nnui does notdoindi tJie cloth wo!*n by a woman during h(*r 
montldy si(*kn('ss, Idioso of th(?m win) have? suee(‘('ded in 
fitt.aining fi l)(*tt(*r position in life t-han t.ln*ir eoiifn'res hav(* 
settled down in villages and ar(? treated soiafilly somewlnit 
like Bedars, They admit outsid(*i’s into their laiste. They 
follow the ordinai’y Hindu law of inheiatanco. 4diey cfit 
the flesh of goats, sheej), fowls, pigs jind filso crows find 
drink toddy find other country and foreign liipior. They do 
not eat beef or the flesh of monkeys, kites, vultures or 
snakes or the leavings of other people. No othei* castes, 
not even Madigas, eat in their liouses. 

They are bc3ggars by profession but vsome have settled 
down to agriculture. Fvon the lattei* have to go out 
begging fit least once a yefir. They wandei' fibont singing 
or rather warbling, for they utter inai*ticulate Avords, and 
if money or grain be not given to them they sit obstinately 
in front of houses find compel the owners liy vai-ious prac- 
tices to comply with their demand. Tliey go about on 
theii" bogging excnrsio]i almost naked and are distin- 
guished by iron bangles worn on their forearms, a hfind 
of twisled nigs on theii* rigid upper arm, find fi hand 
of human hair round their left wrist, Theii* object is 
evidently to make themseivos ;is disgusting in fippearance 
as possible and they add to their porsomd charms by cut- 
ting themselv(\s with a blunt knife so as to draw blood 
and smear their limbs with it. They also vomit forcibly 
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or spit out ^>ruol which they carry in a gourd for the jjur- 
poso. As they approach a liouse, tla^y announce tlieir 
presence by making a peculiar whirring guttercl sound 
and belching as if ready to vomit. They beg fi'om all 
castes including Madigas. but when they go to houses of 
Bedars, Akkasalcs and Mondaru living in villages, they 
must receive what is voluntarily given and should not resort 
to annoyance for enforcing compliance. 

Tlie caste is divided into several groups, each of which 
has the rigjit to collect alms within a particula]* area. If 
any of them trespass into anoth6T’s tract against his 
will, he will be punished with a fine l)y the caste Pancha- 
yat Kach of these groups has a hoadnnui called (ludi- 
gadu. They have no (^aste snwant, but Avheuever 
any meeting of the caste is called together, tlie man at 
whose instance it is convened has to collect the ])(3ople. 
'fliey meet periodically to decide tlie more important 
disputes. 

When they are not bogging, they [uit on tlu^ ordinary 
dross. Mcin grow their hair long and matted, which they 
tie round into a conical shape when begging. 
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KUMBARAS. 


Knmbaras aro makers of earthen pots and tiles, and (ieneral. 
form an important section of a village community. They 
numbered, according to the Census of 1901, 43,418, of 
whom 22,8.-! 9 were males. The largest number of them is 
found in tlio Mysore District, the rest being scattered in 
the remaining districts. Owing to the reluctance of the 
Sivaohar section among them to return themselves as 
Knmbaras, it is likely that their number, according to the 
Census, is below the mark. 

The caste is commonly known as Kurabaras Name. 

One section describe themselves as belonging to the family 
of Gunda Brahma or Guiajabhaktaru 

while another section say they are the 
descendants of Salivahana the reputed 

originator of the Era of that name. Those that have em- 
braced Lingayatism aro gradually disowning the name of 
Kumbitras, and when pressed for an answer, say that they 
ai’o Lingayats who have adopted the profession of pot-mak- 
ing. Kumbaras have no other names. The proper honorific 
suffix of their name is Setti ; but ordinarily men add Ap^pa, 

Aijtia ov Ahuk and women or JMvi to their names. 

Kumbiira is from Sanskrit Kumbhakara, maker of pots, 
and the other names mentioned refer to their su[)posed 
descent from persons bearing those names. 

The pi'ogonitor of the caste is said to have been one Origin. 
Gumjayya, also styled Gun^^brahma. He is believed 
to have sprung from Gunda or the fireplace in which the 
three gods of the Triad together offered sacrifice. He 
was appointed to make pots for the use of earthly beings. 

The section who style themselves as Salivahanas separated 
from the main body in course of time. They trace their 
origin from Salivahana, said to have been begotten by a 
Brahman on a damsel ot the potter caste. A learned 
Brahman, while away from home, discovered that offspring 
impregnated at a particular moment would become a 
mighty king, and was hastening back to meet his wife. 

When he arrived at the bank of the Krishna, a storm 
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overtook him and he was oblinred to seek shelter in tlie lionse 
of a pottei’. The lucky hour was fast ap])roac^u’Tig, and 
the Ih'ahman became more and more impatient. The potter, 
on learning what it Avas that was troubling tlie Brahman, 
begged him to allow his daughter to share the luck of the 
aus[)icious moment and Salivahana was the,frvit of the 
union. 

The boy was left with his mother in the potter’s , 
house and was duly instructed in the trade. As ho grew 
up, however, he showed an inclination to neglo(;t his proper 
work and took a deliglit in niamifactnring toy soldiers, 
horses and implements of war. He stored thorn all care- 
fully in a room, though his grandfather would' have Ixurn 
glad if the boy wouhl (Unvote his time to tiie more useful 
work of making pots. The king of the country, who had ^ 
a l)a<l rc[mtati()ii as an o])prcssor of the poor, sent his 
messeugei*s to extort money ; and Avhen they reached the 
old ])ott('r’s lions(‘, Salivahana jeered at them and drove 
thorn away with whips. The com[)laint reached t!lio king 
who natiii'ally got angry and oi'dorod a small company of 
men to raze the potter’s house to the gi’onnd and to drfig 
the ])resiimptuous boy to his presence. The young man in 
the moanwliilo had o])one(l the door of liis magazine and 
sprinkhnl holy Avator on the toys that lie had stored th(n‘e. 
The men and animals caiiu^ to life and a fully oqnippc'il 
army was ready at his service. Tlie king’s men were cut 
to pieces and later on tlio Avliolo army was nttorl y routed 
and tlie king himsidf slain. Salivahana seized the throne 
and nded the country very successfully. 

There arc three main divisions among the Kumbaras; 
I’olngu Kumbaras otherwise known as 

Sajjaiia Kumbiiras Kannada Kumbaras 

jind Lingayat Kumbaras 

There arc said to be tAvo more divisions styled 
Kudipaitala and Tamil Kumbaras 

The former is a division found in almost all the castes, 
the women whei*eof wear tlioir garni(3iit (Sire) so as to 
allow its loose end to fall on the right shoulder, and the 
latter division is linguistic and applies only to the d'amil 
speaking section, of Avhom tjiere are few in the State. 

'^Xoi K. Xiligiii as, spokon of in the CensiiH Ro])oi*t of 1901, \vei*e, 
it app(‘ais, a division ot Kninlmras wlio were dyeino' cloth with 
indij^o colour. 'J'his section is scarcely foinid now in the State. 

It is also reported tliat some Kurnbarns drew toddy and were 
hence called Jc^isra Kumbaras. , 



These divisions are not only ciidoi>’aiiious bid do not some- 
times eat to^ejotliei*. The third division who wear the l^ini^a, 
are, for tfll practical purposes, considered as Jjingayats, 
following the rites and ceremonies peculiar to that sect 
and having a Jangama as their priest. 

TIk^^o is little doubt that the Ijingayat section are re- 
cent converts from the main body. Some, however, name- 
ly, the Snjjana section, state that they were ^dl Lingayats 
originally but lost rank by taking to drinking and ilesh- 
eating. It is said that one of them who was possessed oF 
extraordinary powers was pul out of caste For indulging 
hiinsidf in these forbidden practices. ^Po ]•ovengo liiniselF 
lie smit j)lague and pestilence amongst them and would not 
relent till most oF his casteincn joined and partook of the 
Foi'bidden food and drink. Only a few who had lied From 
their homes remained as Ijingayats. 

Kannada Knmbaras have a largo number oC exoga- 
mous divisions, but many, (\specially those in the. Mysore 
District, have forgotten them, ^hhe names, as usual, re- 
preseul some material object, smdi as a plant or an animal, 
ajid the members oF a division observe the usual pi'ohil/i- 
tions against eating, cutting or otherwise inteidering with 
the obj(!et representing that division. The Following are 
a Few oF (Iicin ; — Kastiiri musk) knla, Scimantige 

crysantluiinum) knla, Nagara cobra) kula, 

Keiidavaro lotus) kula, and Eavala a 

drug) kula. 

The Sajjana Kuinbaras had, they say, one hundred and 
eight divisions formerly, ])Ut many of them having siil^se- 
fpiently become J^iugayats, tlie number lias been reduced 
to sixteen. Some oF tliein boar the names oF material 
objects to which they show the usual respect, while most 
of them bear territorial names. 

The Lingayat Kuinbaras arc also said to liave similar 
CxXOgamous divisions but those of them who live' in towns 
give out, like other Lingayats, five gotras named after 
Jtennka, Daruka, Gajakarna, tJhantakarna and Visva- 
karna. 

A woman is considered impure for ten days on giv- 
ing birth to a child. Dufing tliis period of [lolliition, the 
woman is confined in a room at the door of which are 
placed an old shoe and a crowbar to scare away the evil 
spirits. Old rags are received from the neighbours for the 
" child's bed. pn the eleventh day, the mother and the 
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child are bathed and the mother is given some stimidating 
drugs to keep warm. For the purification cererpony, the 
Kannada Kumbaras invite a Brahman, while the others 
have their own priests. The child is named and put into 
a cradle in the evening. In some cases either an astrolo- 
ger o)’ a soothsayer is consulted as to the name., j. 

Unlike the other Lingayats, the Lingayat Kumbaras 
observe birth pollution for ton days, but the coromouios 
connected with the birth are the same as tlioso among 
other liingayats. On the day of th.e birth of the child, a 
Jangama priest is called. Ilis feet arc washed and a drop 
of this water is pub into the child’s mouth. On the 
eleventh day, after the bath, a Linga is given to the child 
which the mother keeps with her till he is old enough to 
take charge of it. 

There arc no names peculiar to the ca.ste. M6pnra])pa 
may bo taken as a name very commonly used among them. 
Opprobrious names are given, and for the same reason as 
in other castes. Nicknames such as Gid^a (dwarf), 
Kariya (black), Kempa (red) ai’e also common. 

The confined woman becomes fully purified only at 
tho end of the third month, when she offers Piija to Ganga 
at a well and visits a tompio in tho evening. Tho tonsure 
eereiuouy to tiio child takes place generally in the third 
year and in the case of Lingayat Kumbaras, Diksha or tlio 
ceremony of initiation into the mysteries of the Lingayat 
cnltf takes place when the child is about ten years of age. 

Adoption is allowed and practised when a man has 
no natural-born sou alive. A brother’s son or a boy be- 
longing to tho same division, is preferred ; but if no such 
boy is available an outsider may bo taken. A man may 
adopt his daughter’s or sister’s son, but cannot adopt his 
own brother. The ceremonies observed are the same as 
iai other castes of a similar status. 

Marriages may be infant or adult ; but of late, owing 
to the influence of higher castes, such as Bi'ahmans, infant 
marriage is becoming very popular among the well-to-do 
people and those living in towns. As already observed, they 
have both endogainous and exogaraous divisions and there 
is nothing pecidiar to the caste fei the matter of prohibited 
relationships for marriages. Exchange of daughters is 
allowed but is not common . Polygamy is permitted and is 
practised only when the first Avife either has no children 
or is inflicted Avith an iucurablo disease. But polyandry 
is unknown. o 



.Fop^settlinjy the inari-iago, fclie bridegroom’s party 
go to thej^irrs lioiiso announcing that they wish to cat 
sweets.” The 0[)pu Vilya, agreement by 

excliange of Tambiila, then takes place and some presents 
are given to the girl. 

4.die*mitrriage proper may take place eitlier in tlie boy’s 
or in the giiTs liouse. Tlie first day is devoted to ^tlie 
worshi[) of tlieir family god (god’s feast) and to the 
pi’opitiation of the deceased ancestoi's by the offerings of 
clothes and food, be['ore a Kalasa installed in their name. 
On the evening of that day, a ])andal is erected on twelve 
pillars, one of whicli, the milk-post, is brought ceremonially 
by tlui maternal uncle of either party and set up by married 
women. In the same night, Arivenis (or sacred pots ) are 
broiiglit from another Kninbara’s house. 

Next day early in the morning, the bride a)id the 
bridegroom get their nails pared and l)atlie in Majenirii. 
After presenting some bangles to maiTied women, the girl 
is made to put on now bangles, and new clothes and orna- 
]«pnts. This is styled lianna BangjiraSastra(<^% 20 on^)D'Ur'^;^ j 
cermony of clotliing and ornamenting). The bridegroom, 
ill the meanwhile, is dressed in new clothes and conducicd 
to the tcmiplo. After a short stay there, when the clothes 
jewels, tui'merie and otlier article's are sent to the girl’s 
house, lie is taken to the marriage pandal by his parents- 
in-law, with a Hhasliinga tied to the forehead, and a dagger 
in liis liaiul. An Arati is waved before him at the entrance 
and then he goes and stands on the dais facing tlie west. 
Tlie bride is brought tliere by her maternal uncle and 
made to stand opposite to him Avith a screen dividing the 
two. 

Then the thro Aviug of cummin seed and jtiggory on 
each other’s head at the appointed time, pouring of Dhal-l^ 
water, tying of the Tali and Kankanas and other itcins 
take place in tlie usual course as in other castes. After 
going round the Milk* post ” and worshijiping the 
Arundhati star, the couple boAv before the Ariveni pots, 
get the Bljashingas removed by tlio maternal uncle and 
eat the common meal served in dishes before the Ariveni 
pots. 

Among the Sajjana Kiiiiibaras, the Piijaof their tribal 
deity Gimda Brahma is held tlie next day. All bathe and 
put on Madi ^Avaslied) clotlies. The image of the god is 
brcyuglit from their KaH.oiiiaiie fui* tliy occasion and the* 



Pubui’ty. 


(i 

I’uja is done by a man of the Devara sub-division. Aftci- 
worship, the idol is taken in procession through alf the 
Kumbara streets. On return to the house, the bridal 
pair make their offerings to the god. Then Tfrtha and 
Prasada are distributed to all. 

The Nagavali takes plage the next day, in vyhich the 
chief events are the bringing of ant-hill earth, worshipping 
indal posts and the worship of Simhasaua in the evening. 
T'he Sajjana Kumburas are very punctilious in the matter 
of ilistribution of Tiitnbulas. For example, fourteen Tam- 
biiliis must be given for Gamja division, eight Tanilnilas 
for eacli of Devara and Chaiidi i divisions and six Tambulas 
for Madanapu division. Tambiilas are also set ajjart on 
this occasion for other sections of Kumbaras. TTiis uiglit 
“Milk-post” is loosened and the next day the bride 
and the bridegroom, with some of their relatives, go to 
tlie bridegroom’s village, and after a sojourn of a few 
days there, the bride returns to her father’s house. 

Some of them get a Hrahmau to regulate their 
ceremonies while others perform them imdm' the dii-oction 
of tlieir own Gowcla. 

The bride price varies from tu'enty-five riniees to Hfty 
rupees. A widower has not to pay anything more but, as 
a matter of fact, an additional jewel styled Savati llangara 
co-wife’s gold) is generally demaiuled. 

If the girl has already come of age, the couple ai’e 
generally allowed to live together from any subsequent 
auspicious day, without any further ceremony, but some 
observe the custom of having a .separate ceremonial for it. 
In such a case, the ceremony begins on a Thui'sday and ends 
oil a Saturday. It is the custom in .some places to allow 
a period of three months to elap.se between the marriage 
and the consummation ceremony. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is considered impure 
fgi' three days, when she is made to live in a shed of 
green leaves. The usual precautions against the attacks 
of evil spirits are taken and an elderly woman sleeps wdth 
the girl during the nights. She bathes on the fourth day, 
but is not admitted into the inner part of the house till the 
six,teonth day has passed, when she is taken to a river 
and does Gangapuja. If the girl has been already married 
the Osage ceremony takes place this day. In the cas 
of unmarried girls, Osage is not observed now but is pi 
olf to some day before the ceremonies in coiiuectioii wit 
the marriage commence. » 
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« Widow mar is generally allowed, but is not Widow 
])opular ^itli some sections, especially that of Sajjana 
Knnibaras, tlioiigb some of them seem anxious to reintro- 
duce the practice. 

The I'omarried widow labours, as in other castes of 
a smiliai:^ status, under such disadvantages as not entering 
the marriage pandal and her offspring forming a separate 
line at least for three generations. The bride-price is 
Rs. 12|. No regularly married woman takes part in tlie 
ceremonies and in sonx) places tliey do not see tlio face of 
the remarried widow for three days. 

Divorce is not populai*, and takes [dace only among the Divorce, 
more backward portion of the caste living in village.s. 

The divorced woman m ly not marry a second time. If 
the divorce is bronglit about by the adultery of tluMvomau 
with a man of the same caste, the latter has to pay the 
iggrieved luisband liis marriage expenses. Adultery witli 
\ man of the same caste may bo condoned on [)ayment of 
:i small fine. An unmarried girl becoming pregnant by 
a man of tlie same caste may be married to him in the 
Tower form of marriage stylo(l Kiidavali (union). 

Rxcopt in the case of h'))ors or ])ersons who inoet with Dcuth 
an unnatural death, by wild boasts or otliei’wise, the 
cor[)ses of Kinu])aras are buried. All carry tlie dead body 
in a lying postman, except ilie Liugayats, who carry it in a 
sitting ])osture and bury it according to the cere]iiou!(\s ob- 
served by other I jingayats. Among the Saj jana Kumbaras 
persons carrying the corpse put on a Janivara (sacred 
tliroad) and also invest the dead body vvitli one. Tlu^so 
threads are removed and tlirown into the grave while 
filling it ii)). If a widow survives, she is made to excliango 
Tambiila with the dead body, as indicating a final fare- 
Avell. After interment all go to a well or a I'iver, ))atbe 
and return to sec a light kept burning on the spot wh(U*e 
the deceased expired. 

The thii’d and eleventli day cei’cmonies take plac'o 
as in other castes, such as Okkaligas. 'I'hey observe pollu- 
tion for ten days for the neai-est agnates, and three days 
for more distant ones. For the death of a daughter’s son, 
tlioy sim])ly batlie over luAid to get rid of the pollution. 

^Tiiey do not observe Sraddlias, but on the Mahalaya N(‘W-* " 
moon day, they offer rice doles and money to brahmans to 
nropitiate all the deceased ancestors. 

Kumbaras worship both Siva and Vishnu as well as Religion. 
h,9 ordinary “local deities. Even thjg Liugayats among 
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them, reverence Vislinn and sometimes bear Vaishmava 
names. Ilioir tri))al god is known by tlfo name of i^um- 
bhosvara (god of pots) to whom the non-Lin^ayat Kii- 
mbara>s offer animal sacrifice. At Minakanagiirki, in tlio 
Goriliidnur Taluk, there is a temple dedicated to one 
Konda|ipa who had been an Avadliiita during his life-time. 
An annual Jatra is held at this spot and they generally take 
advantage of the occasion to settle their caste disjiutos. 

They worsliip also the implements of their profession, ^ 
such as the kiln, Chakra or the wheel, l^blu or the stick 
with Avhich they turn the wheel, and the stone used for 
beating and finally giving shape lo the vessels. Tdu'y 
hold a grand worship of their tribal god dui*ing marriages 
on the (lay after the I)hai*e. 

Mopuri Bliairava is anotlier of their special deities of 
wliich t\\oy often keep an imago in tlioir houses for wor- 
shi]). 

Knmbaras have generally adlierod to their original 
indnstiy, that is, making of pots and tiles. Tluy used to 
dye cloths formerly, but that pr(d’ession lias almost eoui- 
plefely gone out of use now. The [lotter is om' of the 
i’('C(.)gni8ed village functionaries, and in ])la(?ns svill 
under the intluorieo of the old customary re, i^inie, he gi'Is 
his y^'nrly fees in kind and supplies eartlien ])ots freu^ to t he 
raiyats. He was also bound to supply pots ro(]uired for 
communal purposes, such as Piija of tlie village deity or 
common feeding, lie ranks liigher than the washerman 
and the barber. 

The Kumbara AV()i*ks with the most rudimentary tools. 
He gets his earth out of a field S('t apart for the purpose, 
or digs it out of the Ixjd of a tank. The clay is well mixed 
by being trodden on, and is generally transported in 
carts to the place of Avork. The Avheol is made of twigs 
and leaves bound together on two cross twigs and plaster- 
ed over Avitli mud mixed with hair or otlier similar binding 
material. It turns on a pivot (an iron peg or nail) fixed on 
a pedestal of mud. He turns it al)out deftly with a long 
stick wliich helps him to do work Avitliout bending his back. 

The tiles and pots are lurried out with coiisideralde 
speed arid they are all dried in the sun and afterwards baked 
ill a round oven in which the articles arc ])lacod. 

Knmbaras are regarded as pretty high among the 
Sudra classes andcomenextonly to Okkaligas and Knrubas. 
They folloAV the Hindu law of inheritance. The Kannada 
section of the Knmbaras, it is said, admit persc^ns of highor 
mstes into their 6\vn, but the other division strictly projubit 
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mch coil version. Hut all sections readmit persons thrown 
)ut of th*)ir caste, the usual ceremony, such as procurimy 
lieiu I'lrthaaml Prasada, slightly burning tlie tongue witli 
X gojd bit ora inargosa twig, being observed. They eat in 
bhe houses of Okkaligas and Kuriibas, and Bestas, Agasas 
lud Hedns eat in tlieir houst?s. Kunibaras are flesh eaters, 
l)ut abstain from liciuoi*. They belong to the Eigliteou 
Plumas and their caste sign, lunnely, the wheel, is shown on 
blio spoon audtlie ladle, the insignia of the Eighteen Phnnas, 

:md they are served liy the Chalavadi, the servant of their 
Phana group. 

Kiunbaras are a well-organised body and each section Tribal 
lias its own caste government, but it is said that when- 
ever an important question affecting the whole caste has 
to bo considei*od, the headmen of all these divisions join 
together. During inaiTiagos not only are the heads of 
their own groups respected, but those of other divisions are 
given Maryada Tambiilas. Thins, it is said, that when a 
marriage takes place in the house of a Knrnbara of the 
Jiingayat persuasion, Tainbiilas «are given or sent to the 
fieadmen of the iion-ljingayat Kumbara group. 

Ihioro is nothing peculiar in their dress. The women Miscellane 
of the Sa j jana Knrnbara section do not put on the nose 
screw ; and wlion questioned as to the origin of th() custom, 
tlicy say that the man who went to fetch it during a mar- 
riages did not return in time and the marriage had to be per- 
formed without it. Hence the women could not wear the 
ornament afterwards. Knuibapa women get iittooed 
between the ages of ten and twenty, with such ordinary 
designs as a [ilantain tree, and a bunch of glass bangles 










